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Art.  I. —  The  House  of  Commons,     By  Charles  R.  Dot],   Esq* 

London.    1832-53. 

I  GOOD  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  attention  of  the 
XJL  country  was  very  earnestly  fixed  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  during  that  period  its  place  of  meeting  has  been  entirely 
changed,  and  some  alterations  have  been  introduced  into  its  cus- 
toms. As  the  generation  ninth  has  arisen  since  1832  is  one 
which  especially  clamours  for  *  facts,'  and  is  hardly  satisfied  to 
take  a  pin  without  being  conducted  through  every  room  of  the 
manufactory,  and  witnessing  the  process  of  wi»-drawiiig,  clipping, 
head-twisting,  silvering,  and  sorting,  let  us  so  far  fall  into  the  habit 
of  the  day  as  to  conduct  Young  England  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  Manufactory  of  Statute  Law. 

The  manufactory  itself,  as  is  generally  known,  is  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  now  doomed 
Westminster  Bridge.  It  is  a  magnificent  pile,  of  enormous 
extent,  covering  in  fact  nearly  eight  acres,  and  was  erected  to 
replace  the  parliamentary  buildings  which  were  consumed  by  fire 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1834.  There  arc  nearly  as  many  opinions 
on  the  character  of  the  edifice  as  there  are  in  regard  to  what  goes 
on  within  its  walls.  Its  Gothic  architecture  delights  those  who 
see  in  it  a  stone  embodiment  of  our  Constitution — the  slow,  irregu- 
lar, but  picturesque  growth  of  ages  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  excites 
the  animadversion  of  others,  who  conceive  that  a  national  building 
should  be  the  type  of  a  national  civilisation,  or  who,  more  pro- 
bably rejecting  any  such  sentimentality,  simply  prefer  the  com- 
fortable apartments  and  well-fitting  windows  of  our  modern 
houses  to  the  imposing  chambers  and  obscuring  lattices  of  our 
ancestors.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough*s  proverbial  simplicity  of 
taste,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  chaste  and  closely-reasoni  d 
speeches  that  have  long  made  him  a  principal  ornament  of  the 
distinguished  assembly  to  which  he  belongs,  recently  induced  his 
Lordship  to  say  that  '  he  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  more 
severe  style  of  architecture  adopted— one  which  would  have  been 
more  fitting  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  devoted,  and 
which  should  have  had  stamped  upon  it  the  appearance  of  that 
vol.  xcv.  no.  clxxxix,  b  eternity 
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eternity  which  we  fill  desire  our  institutions  should  possess/ 
And  Lord  Brougham,  while  paying  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  artistic 
skill  displayed!  in  the  building,  bas '  always  been  of  opinion  that 
it  was  barbarous  in  the  extreme  ti>  ere*  t  a  Gothic  structure  for 
parliamentary  purposes  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  would  infinitely  have  preferred  some  more  sober  style/ 
On  both  sides  of  this  subject,  as  mi  every  other,  a  great  many 
strong  and  sensible  thing's  may  be  said.  Those  who  have  lost 
themselves  in  Sir  Charles  Barry's  labyrinths — 

1  Whose  ivnkferfag  ways  and  many  a  winding;  fold 

Involve  tlie  weary  feet,  without  redress. 

In  a  round  error,  which  denies  recess'  — 

who  have  shivered  in  his  lofty  ehaml>ers,  ami  murmured  at  the 
early  darkness  of  his  cells,  have  often  wished  that  the  mulliloid 
magnificence  of  the  New  Palace  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  a  modern  structure,  where  the  feudal 
system  had  been  less  thought  of  than  easy  communication  and 
practical  accommodation.  Ou  the  other  hand,  those  whom  Lord 
Wiliuughby  d'Eresby's  cards  have*  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  day  when  her  Majesty  attends  to  open  or  to  close  the  sitting, 
and  who  have  witnessed  the  splendid  and  significant  spectacle 
which  is  afforded  upon  such  an  occasion,  warmly  contend  that  no 
architectural  arrangement  could  ofTer  so  fit  a  setting-  for  the  scene 
as  the  gilded  and  painted  roof,  the  coloured  windows  gleaming 
with  royal  effigies,  the  illuminated  heraldry,  and  the  alternating 
glow  and  sparkle  of  that  glittering  chamber. 

There  are  malcontents  of  another  kind,  who  allow  the  propriety 
of  Gothic,  but  who  raise  objections  to  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  treated.  They  allege*  for  instance,  that  the  river  front 
of  the  ma  mi  fat  tun  is  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  long 
unbroken  frontage  in  a  style  which  is  beautiful  chiefly  from  it» 
breaks  and  variations,  and  that,  seen  from  the  Thames,  the 
facade  reminds  the  irreverent  of  a  Birmingham  steel  fender,  the 
small  turrets  at  the  corners  doing  duty  for  the  places  where  the 
fire-irons  repose,  But,  while  admitting  that  there  may  be  some 
force  in  various  objections  of  detail  which  are  urged  to  the 
edifice  as  seen  at  present,  we  must  contend  that  no  final  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  passed  until  the  completion  of  the  building 
permits  the  architect  to  say  that,  having  at  length  done  justice 
to  himself,  he  demands  it  of  the  spectator.  We  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  by  anticipation  the  effect  of  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  work,  the  colossal  Victoria  tower;  and  at  the  slow 
luie  at  which  its  richness  creeps  skyward,  six  or  seven  years  must 
still  elapse  before  the  crowning  stone  is  laid.  This  gigantic 
column,  aided  by  the  effect  of  the  graceful  clock-tower,  may,  and 

probably 


iblv  will,  so  dwarf  details  into  insignificance,  that  fault- 
finders will  thenceforth  be  ashamed  of  their  vocation.  Meantime, 
the  only  word  for  Sir  Charles  Barry  is — ejechior. 

But  It  is  to  a  single  chamber  in  this  mighty  pile  that  we  have 
to  conduct  the  young  English  ma  n,  who,  having  seen  in  the  out- 
aide  world  innumerable  specimens  of  the  way  his  country's  laws 
aTe  broken,  has  a  laudable  curiosity  to  see  how  they  are  made. 
We  might  begin  with  a  pleasant  picture  of  that  youthful  inquirer 
himself,  and  imagine  him  to  be  an  ingenuous  youth,  of  agreeable 
countenance,  and  country  education,  who  has  a  befitting  venera- 
tion for  the  British  Constitution,  for  patriotism,  and  for  states- 
manship, and  who  has  committed  to  his  plastic  memory  the  best 
passages  from  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  ami  Chatham,  and  in  whom 
not  even  the  scenes  at  the  elections  for  the  borough  near  his 
own  quiet  home  have  been  able  to  shake  the  abstract  reverence 
in  which  he  holds  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation.  But 
an  Ingenuus  of  this  kind  is  not  easily  found  in  these  days  of 
precocity.  There  was  a  poor  old  woman,  nearly  blind,  who  used. 
to  wander  about  Smyrna,  with  one  thought  only  to  trouble  her 
fast  waning  intellect,  which  was  evinced  in  the  ever-recurring 
moan  : — '  Where  are  all  the  children  gone  ?  There  are  no 
children  now.'  With  much  less  melancholy  note — for  we  believe 
the  hearts  of  the  youth  <>1  ICngland  to  be  as  sound  and  as  noble 
as  ever — we  may  ask,  *  Where  sire  all  the  boys  gone?'  Railway 
communication,  popular  literature,  and  adventurous  tailors  do 
wonders  for  the  rising  generation,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  boys. 
One  day  you  are  helping  a  flaxen-curled  child  to  turn  summer- 
saults on  a  grass  plot,  or  to  put  together  a  dissected  puzzle  of 
Joseph,  and  next  time  you  meet,  behold  a  young  gentleman  in  an 
evening  dress,  with  a  faultless  cravat,  and  a  grave  smile,  who  asks 
you,  with  some  concern,  whether  it  is  really  to  be  Madame 
Grisi's  last  season.  So,  if  we  take  Ingenuus  with  us  to  the 
House,  it  is  not  in  the  hope  that  he  will  meet  many  of  his  kind 
in  the  galleries  or  the  lobbies. 

As  Parliament  usually  meets  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  to  rise  about  the  second  week  in  August 
a  and  fall  of  the  late  Derbyadministration  temporarily 
deranged  the  practice),  it  may  be  held  to  be  an  afternoon  towards 

middle  of  the  session,  some  time  in  the  month  of  May. 
We  enter  the  Hall,  remarking  as  we  go  that  Barry's  adaptation 
of  bis  design  to  the  purpose  not  only  of  preserving  the  glorious 
making  it  a  grand  feature  of  the  Palace  deserves  all 
plaudit.  There  is  a  long  curved  line  of  idle  people,  drawn  up 
from  the  door  to  the  *  Members'  entrance,'  broken  through  the 
left  side  of  the  hall,  and  they  stand  there  to  see  the  members  go 


b  a 


in. 
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in,  while  another  detachment  wait  outside  in  the  air  to  bchobf 
the  senators  come  up  in  their  carriages  or  on  their  horses.  But 
we  will  not  linger  here,  agreeable  as  it  may  be  to  gaze  upon 
the  notabilities  of  the  House,  or  the  graceful  figures  and 
pleasant  faces  of  less  known  representatives,  but  will  mount 
the  steps  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  turn  to  the 
left.  This  is  St.  Stephen's  porch ;  and  it  leads  us  into  St,  Ste- 
phen's Hall,  of  which  we  have  only  time  to  say  as  we  traverse  it 
that  it  stands  upon  the  site  of  St,  Stephen's  Chapel,  words  so 
long  the  penny-a-liner's  synonyme  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  statues  are  those  of  Hampden,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  and 
Walpole,  and  eight  other  worthies  are  to  share  the  proud  dis- 
tinction. Enter  this  noble  central  octagon  hall,  into  which  the 
electric  telegraph  is  laid,  with  wires  to  the  clubs,  so  that  a  mar* 
may  save  bis  dinner  and  his  country  too,  by  keeping  his  eye  00 
the  regularly  transmitted  messages:  '9*30,  Colonial  Churches. 
Mr.  Nimbus,  still.  Is  reading  a  great  number  of  extracts  from 
Commissioners' Reports.  House  rtrg  em ply.'  Or,  '11 '45.  Con- 
duct of  Ministers.  Mr.  Disraeli  just  up.  Is  taunting  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  been  beaten  seven  times  in  eight  dags.  House 
crowded.'  We  are  between  two  corridors.  That  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  to  the  left,  along  which  we  are 
to  go,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Thus,  at  a  prorogation,  the 
Queen  on  her  throne  and  the  Speaker  in  his  chair  lace  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  eagem.  m 
of  the  Commons  in  their  race  from  their  own  House  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords  has  more  than  once  amused  their  Sovereign  Lady. 
It  used  indeed  to  be  an  open  race,  but  the  start  is  now  so 
managed  that  the  Speaker  and  the  parliamentary  leaders  first 
*  touch  wood,'  as  schoolboys  say. 

Through  the  corridor  we  enter  the  Commons'  Lobby.  Here 
Ingenuus  will  perceive  considerable  bustle.  Members  are  per- 
petaally  coming  in  and  out,  and  as  the  doors  swing  open  he  gets 
a  momentary  view  of  the  Speaker  actively  presiding  m cr  the 
House.  Of  the  people  in  the  lobby  some  want  orders  for  the 
gallery,  some  wish  to  know  whether  certain  petitions  have  l>een 
presented,  or  certain  questions  asked,  and  those  who  are  waiting 
tor  the  Irish  representatives  are  probably  either  gentlemen  who 
correspond  with  the  Dublin  newspapers,  and  have  come  to  get  the 
latest  political  intelligence,  or  Hibernian  adventurers  who  *  de- 
pend '  upon  their  friends  to  obtain  them  some  place  or  other,  *  ant! 
in  the  mane  time  to  lind  them  a  thriile.'  The  good  nature  of  the 
Irish  Yuembers  is  sorely  taxed  by  this  class  of  hangers-on,  who 
stand  here  fidgeting  and  smirking  to  catch  the  patron's  eye  while 
he  is  talking  to  more  distinguished  acquaintances ;   but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  poor  fellows  are  most  reliable  vassals,  and  their 
'  Sure  I  will/  on  being  asked  to  undertake  any  service,  is  a  pledge 
always  redeemed,  unlike  many  another  pledge  to  which  they  are 
frequently  driven  while  waiting  the  emoluments  of  office.  There 
is  a  post-office  in  this  lobby  for  the  convenience  of  members, 
which  affords  great  facilities  as  regards  hours,  a  fart,  Ingcuuus, 
which  you  will  do  well  to  conceal  from  your  amiable  wife  (should 
you  marry  and  settle  in  Parliament),  as  the  old  excuse  for  not 
writing  to  her — that  you  had  to  be  down  early  at  the  House — is, 

I  will  perceive,  untenable,  if  the  truth  be  known  to  her. 

A  stranger  is  usually  sent  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  or,  under 
IBOie  favourahle  circumstances,  to  the  gallery  below  it,  ft)  which 
the  Speaker's  name  is  given.  It  is  probable  that  before  the 
t  is  over  we  may  find  it  desirable  to  ascend  to  the  former,  but 
for  t!ie  present,  thanks  to  the  agency  of  a  member,  we  can  elites 
the  body  of  the  House,  and  sit  in  one  of  those  pens,  or  pews,  by* 
the  side  of  the  door.  These  are  privileged  places  :  members  who 
require  cramming  by  well-informed  outsiders  put  their  tutors 
here  ;  here,  too,  are  to  be  seen  strangers  who  are  personally  inte- 
rested in  a  discussion,  as  Baron  Rothschild  during  the  Jew  debate 
— the  London  sherifFs  in  red  gowns,  when  they  bring  up  a  civic 
petition — and  on  a  field  night  still  more  illustrious  visitors. 

Behold  yourself,  lngenuus,  at  last,  in  the  principal  chamber  of 
•  rv  of  statute  law.  The  apartment  itself  is  not  very 
imposing,  but  the  dark  oak  and  dark  green  benches  give  it  a 
ss-like  aspect.  The  chamber,  as  Sir  Charles  Barry 
planned  it,  was  far  more  handsome,  and  not  an  unworthy  working- 
day  companion  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Instead  of  that  roof, 
ch  looks  like  the  inside  bottom  of  a  huge  barge,  and  which 
slopes  at  a  rapid  and  unsightly  angle  to  the  windows,  which 
are  mean,  there  was  once  a  fine  room  here.  An  experimental 
sitting,  however,  was  held  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  3rd 
oi  Mav.  1850,  and,  after  tins  and  some  subsequent  meetings,  it 
was  found  that  the  fine  room  would  not  do.  The  principle  of 
acoustics  had  not  been  studied,  and  Opposition  members  were 
incessantly  rising  and  attacking  clauses  which  the  Government 
had  struck  out  ten  minutes  before,  while  the  supporters  of 
Ministers  were  defying  their  antagonists  to  divide  on  amendments 
of  which  they  had  announced  the  withdrawal.  It  was  felt  that 
cither  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  chamber  must  be  sacrificed, 
or  pantomime  and  the  speaking  trumpet  must  be  introduced  into 
the  British  Constitution.  Sir  Charles  Barry  haunted  the  House 
in  sorrow,  as  every  .successive  debate  more  and  more  convinced 
iiim  that  his  design  would  be  disfigured  ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 

believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Commons  could   hear  quite  as 
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much  as  was  good  for  them,  lie  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Let  us 
record  therefore,  in  justice  to  him,  that  on  the  date  we  have 
mentioned  this  was  a  bold  aod  weil-proportioncd  chamber,  with 
a  1  tufty  ceiling,  tall  windows,  and  a  mass  of  Gothic  tracery  in 
white  stone.  The  only  drawback  was  that  it  was  a  place  for 
debate,  and  that  no  debate  could  be  heard.  The  barge  roof  was 
put  on,  die  lowest  division  of  the  windows  was  alone  left,  and  a 
still  greater  ruin  was  wrought,  which  is  not  visible  from  this 
part  of  the  House.  The  end  of  the  chamber  on  the  gallery 
floor  was  occupied  by  a  beautiful  Gothic  screen,  whose  tracery 
completed  the  character  of  the  apartment.  The  barge  roof  has 
now  hidden  all  the  ornamental  part  of  this  screen,  and  the  lower 
portion  is  a  formal  gla2ed  partition,  behind  which  strangers  go 
to  their  gallery. 

This  then  is  the  room  in  which  laws  are  made  for  some 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  people,  and  in  which  through  ages 
to  come,  in  all  human  probability,  laws  will  continue  to  be  made 
for  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  Ingenuus  naturally  supposes 
that  the  inauguration  of  such  a  building,  the  first  piece  of  legis- 
lative business  transacted  in  it,  would  be  of  an  important  kind, 
the  fact  being  that  the  first  petition  presented  was  from  an  Irish 
provincial  town  about  an  impost  which  not  one  person  in  five 
hundred  knows  anything  about,  the  lirst  speech  delivered  was 
by  Mr,  Wilson  Patten  upon  formalities  connected  with  the  ob- 
taining local  acts,  and  the  first  division  was  upon  the  question 
whether  Mr.  A.  Hnstie  should  or  should  not  be  excused  from 
attending  a  Committee.  The  numbers  may  be  worth  mentioning 
as  showing  the  attendance, — they  were  183  to  41.  Even  the 
first  formal  debate  was  upon  no  more  imposing  subject  than  an 
Irish  Elections  Bill.  Such  is  the  sensible  and  businpss-like  way 
in  which  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  manage  serious  affairs. 

Opposite  to  Ingenuus  sits  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
able  man,  whom  everybody  likes.     Mr.  Serjeant  Velverton  being, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  nominated  to  the  office,  rose  and  wit 
much   mock  modesty  disavowed   his  possession  of  any  qualifica- 
tions for  the  chair,  '  for,'  he  said,  *  he  that  supplieth   this   place 

rbt  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well  spoken,  his 
voice  great,  his  courage  majestic*],  his  nature  haughty,  mid  lis 
purse  plentiful  and  heavy.'  The  *  haughtiness '  alluded  to  by 
Velverton  may  be  supposed  to  have  meant  loftiness,  rather  than 
the  objectionable  quality  now  implied  in  the  word,  and  the  whole 
description  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the  present  First  Cm  i- 
moner.  He  was  originally  elected  Speaker  in  1836  On  the-  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Abercromby,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  chosen  by 
317  votes  against  2U(J  given  for  Mr.  Goulbum.    Since  that  time  be 
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ban  thrice  re-elected  without  opposition.  When  in  active 
politics  the  right  huii.  gentleman  rated  for  short  Parliaments. 
Possibly  his  experience,  in  the  chair,  oi  the  time  it  takes  to  drill 
a  political  recruit  into  a  practical  statesman  may  have  induced 
the  gallant  Lieutcnant-C'ulouel  of  the  Hampshire  Yeomanry  to 
re-consider  tin*  question.  To  his  right— and  to  our  fOmtg  friend's 
left — sit  the  Ministers  on  the  foremost  bench  in  front  of  a  huge 
table.  That  is  Lord  John  Russell  with  the  large  hat.  On  our 
si«i»-  of  hi  in  sits  Mr.  Gladstone  in  black,  and  hevond  is  Lord 
Palmcrstoii  ;  aa  tin*  other  side  of  him  are  the  lawyers  and  .Sir 
.lames  Graham.  Tliey  are  backed  by  the  regular  rappoiten  of 
Government.  Fronting  them  sit  Her  -Majesty's  Opposition: 
Mr.  Disraeli,  bound ad  by  Sir  John  Pakington  on  this  side  and 
Mr,  Walpoleon  the  other,  forms  the  centre,  and  beyond  the  latter 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Henley.  The  Conservative  Opposition  fill  the 
benches  behind.  Two  gangways  occur,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
House,  and  below  these  and  nearer  to  Ingcnuus,  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  sit  the  Manchester  sehool,  and*  on  the  front  row,  men 
of  some  mark.  The  good  Sir  Robert  Inglis  used  to  occupy  one 
of  these  seats.  His  successor,  Sir  William  Hcathcote,  sits  on 
one  oi  the  back  rows  opposite,  near  the  Irish  ultramontane  party, 
of  whom  Mr.  Lucas,  an  Englishman,  is  the  onlv  one  of  any  real 
parliamentary  talent.  Some  oi  the  Irish  members  are,  below  the 
gangway,  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House — the  O'Connells 
for  instance,  and  others.  The  galleries  along  the  sides  of  the 
House  are  for  the  members,  who  sleep  there  a  good  deal,  and  the 
gallery  behind  the  Speaker  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  members 
of  the  press.  The  brass  grating  above  the  reporters'  sane  -turn 
conceals  a  row  of  very  comfortable  nooks  in  which,  by  favour  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  ladies  are  placed.  Little  can  be  seen  of 
them,  a  white  handkerchief  or  a  bright  ribbon  just  making  itself 
visible  in  the  gloom,  but  they  can  both  see  and  hear  very  well ; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  they  confined  themselves  to  these  two 
gratifications,  instead  of  talking  and  laughing  so  emphatically. 
The  putting  them  behind  a  grating,  which  really  excludes  them 
from  the  chamber,  may  perhaps  be  held  their  justification  for 
dering  that  tiny  are  entitled  to  comport  themselves  as  they 
please.  Ladies  are  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  con- 
duct themselves  with  a  decorum  which  proves  that  the  Commons 
might  Lave  ventured  on  a  similar  courtesy. 

Almost  erery  member  is  armed  with  a  document  of  which  lie 
appears  anxious  to  be  rid  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  the  time 
for  presenting  petitions.  Ingenuus  has  seen  the  process  of  getting 
up  a  petition  in  his  quiet  country  house,  and  remembers  the  pains 
thai  were  bestowed  upon  the  phraseology,  the  grave  discussions 
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:her  it  might  not  seem  more  respectful  to  the  Commons  to 
use  the  word 'regret'  instead  of 'deplore,'  and  what  a  struggle 
there  was  to  get  the  phrase  *  Roman  Catholic  brethren '  insei -led 
instead  of  'Roman  Catholic  feliow-H  ounti  vmc-n,*  and  how  the 
curates  opposed  it  and  the  surgeon  and  lawyer  supported  it,  and 
how,  after  a  long  squabble,  they  compromised  with  the  'Roman 
Catholic  population  of  these  islands.'  How  beautifully  the  peti- 
tion was  engrossed  on  parchment  by  one  of  Mr.  Pounce's  clerks, 
and  how  solemnly  the  leading  signatures  were  affixed.  How  Mr. 
HairspHt,  the  retired  and  serious  attorney,  signed,  but  affixed  a 
protest  that  he  did  so  in  a  sense  only,  and  added  several  references 
to  tests,  that  the  House  of  Commons  might  look  them  up  and 
quite  understand  his  motives.  How  Mr.  Quaver,  the  nervous 
gentleman,  signed,  but  immediately. afterwards  wrote  a  long  letter 
withdrawing  his  signature,  ami  ultimately  came  to  the  post-office 
to  affix  it  again,  just  as  the  petition  was  going  away.  And 
Jngcnuus  recollects,  no  doubt,  the  rest  of  the  fidgeting,  and 
hesitation,  and  self-complacency,  and  pomposity  with  which  the 
various  other  petitioners,  according  to  their  natures,  performed 
the  important  duty,  and  how,  finally,  the  solemn  document  was 
forwarded  to  the  county  member,  with  letters,  one  to  fall  club, 
the  other  to  his  private  house,  begging  him  instantly  to  acknow- 
<  it,  and  to  present  it  the  first  practicable  moment,  Now 
listen,  for  here  comes  a  petition  which  has  been  prepared  with 
similar  awfhl  care, 

1  Mr,  Jones,*  cries  the  Speaker, 

Up  gets  Mr.  Jones.  *  A  petition,  Sir,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
(name  utterly  inaudible),  praying  that  the  House  will  (several 
words  utterly  inaudible)  Roman  Catholics/  And  Mr.  J  ours 
hurries  up  with  the  document  while  the  Speaker  is  putting  the 
formal  question  that  it  do  lie  upon  the  table,  and  a  clerk  sei/i-s 
it  and  rams  it  into  a  carpet  bag,  and  when  the  bag  is  quite  lull 
of  petitions  it  is  carried  out  of  the  House,  and  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  not  one  member  ever  read  your  petition,  lugenuus, 
looked  out  one  of  Mr.  Hairsplit's  texts,  but  that  it  was  hurriei 
up  and  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  ignominious  way.  See 
how  East  the  process  is  going  on,  and  how  the  members  run  u 
throw  down  their  petitions,  and  run  back. 

But  this  does  not  prevent  petitions  from  being  sent  up  by  the 
thousand,  Look  into  the  papers  to-morrow  morning  and  you  will 
i  list,  a  column  long,  in  which  the  requisitions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  specified  with  great  precision.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  the  peti- 
tioners is  the  magnitude  of  the  demands  they  make.  The  teachers 
and  children    of   the  Primitive   Methodist    (Anglicc,    Ranters) 
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Sunday  School  of  Aberdwyllenthewyddyll,  North  Wales,  petition 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  instant  withdrawal  of 
our  armies  from  the  cause  of  the  infidel  Mahometans*  A  society 
ailed  the  Inherent- Manly-Right- Assertion  Association,  meet  in  u 
at  the  Freethinkers'  Casino  (dancing1  after  debates),  CleTkcnwell 
Green,  submit  a  plan  for  remodelling  the  Constitution,  giving 
every  man  of  twenty-one  a  vote,  and  abolishing  all  taxes  except  on 
landed  property.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Literary  Forum 
of  a  Manchester  suburb  require  a  new  system  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, of  which  'skilled  labour*  is  to  be  the  basis,  and  which 
shall  furnish  every  man  with  such  a  trade  as  he  may  select,  buy 
him  tools,  and  advance  him  capital  to  begin  with,  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  persons  who  thus  t  humbly  pray  the  honourable 
House'  receive  no  great  injustice  at  its  hands.  Then  again  it  has 
i  of  late  years  the  fashion  to  estimate  the  feeling  of  the  country 
by  the  number  of  petitions  and  signatures,  instead  of  weighing  the 
character,  education,  and  position  of  the  petitioners ;  consequently 
it  is  a  point,  when  a  political  battle  is  being  fought,  to  bring  up 
these  documents  by  hundreds,  nnd  members  may  be  seen  rising 
wiih  large  bundles.     '  I  have,  Sir,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 

ions  from  parishes   in  "Yorkshire,  against  the  proposed  

tax  ;*  or  one  of  enormous  bulk  will  be  heaved  up :  *  A  petition, 
Su.  with  17,191  signatures,  from  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing 
tncttj  against  compulsory  vaccination.'  For  the  Reform  Bill 
of  lbs:  present  year,  there  were  efrvni  petitions,  of  which 
Jour  only  were  absolutely  in  favour  of  a  measure  so  much 
demanded  by  the  nation.  As  to  the  miscellaneous  subjects 
in  which  the  aid  of  Parliament  is  prayed,  the  list  of  a  single 
night's  petitions  shows  that  the  celebrated  simile  of  the  ele- 
phant's trunk,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  root  up  an  oak, 
precisely  indicates  the  popular  notion  of  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  self-same  night  it  is  prayed 
to  against  church  rates,  against  poor  rates,  against  highway 
rates,  against  direct  taxes,  against  indirect  taxes,  against  the 
police,  against  interments  in  towns,  against  the  closing  of  burial- 
grounds,  against  public-houses,  against  the  licensing  system, 
against  explosions  in  mines,  against  Temple  Bar,  against  paper 
duties,  against  the  war  with  Russia,  against  Lord  Aberdeen, 
■gBMMIt  the  Court  of  Chancery,  against  tenants  having  to  pay  rent 
in  Ireland,  against  keeping  Sunday,  against  working  over-hours; 
that  the  master  of  KilJybolscoyne  workhouse  may  be  discharged  ; 
that  the  British  Museum  may  be  open  seven  days  in  the  week; 
that  the  classics  be  do  longer  taught  in  public  schools  ;  that  the 
brewers  may  be  deprived  of  their  monopoly  ;  that  British  and  not 
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music  may  be  performed  at  Ibr  Majesty's  dinner  parties  ; 
that  third-class  railway  carriages  may  be  made  as  luxurious  as 
Orst-class ;  that  primogeniture  may  be  abolished;  thai  a  man 
nay  be  at  liberty  to  marry  bis  grandmother  ;  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  hanged  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Iu*»enuus  will  proluibly  ask  how  this  list  is  obtained,  for  he 
funis  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hear  what  is  said  at  the  pre- 
sentation, and  be  sees  that  the  reporters  ore  talking;  to  one  an- 
other aud,  apparently,  taking  few  notes  or  none.  They  are  saved 
this  trouble  by  an  officer  of  the  House,  who  obtains  from  any 
member  who  desires  that  it  should  be  known  that  be  has  dis- 
charged his  trust,  B  memorandum  of  his  name,  that  of  the  petition- 
Hg  locality,  and  the  purport  of  the  prayer.  The  list  thus  made 
out  is  handed  to  the  leading  newspapers. 

But  now  comes  a  more  stirring  time.  Questions  are  to 
asked,  and  the  Ministers  are  to  answer  them.  There  is  a  certain 
document,  called  '  the  paper,'  which  is  in  every  one's  hand,  and 
which  is  the  programme  of  the  business  of  the  evening — a 
>iu!i:ii)K-ntary  play-bill.  It  is  printed  every  day,  ami  retains 
the  Latin  heading  ■  Saiumii,  2\)  die  Aprilis  1854/  supposing 
that  such  Saturday  were  the  day  of  sitting-  :  Saturdays,  however, 
are  seldom  invaded  until  late  iu  thesession.  On  this  paper,  a\\< b 
the  orders  of  the  day,  comes  a  list  of  questions  of  some  such 
description  as  the  following: 

Mr.  Lucas.  To  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  whether 
he  has  heard  the  report  that  a  midshipman  of  If.  M.  S.  Roarer, 
off  the  West  India  coast,  remarked  to  a  companion  that  the 
:>'  of  the  Virgin  in  <>ne  oi'  the  Catholic  churches  at  the 
lavana  reminded  him  of  the  black  doll  over  a  marine  store  shop, 
whether  such  midshipman  is  still  retained  in  Her  Majesty's 
lice. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex cheque 
whether  the  sums  of  money  which  he  is  perpetuallv  advertising 
as  receipts  from  Tender  Consciences  are  really  received,  and  if 
so,  what  is  done  with  the  money;  and  whether  any  instructions 
lie  gim  ftp  the  police  to  trace  the  senders,  who,  having  obviously 
long  pursued  a  dishonest  career,  seek  to  quiet  their  self-reproaches 
by  such  reimbursements. 

Mr.  F.  French.  To  ask  Lord  John  Russell  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  explain  to  the  House  the  whole  designs  of  our 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  produce  copies  of 
all  M  instructions  given  to  our  commanders. 

But  all  the  questions  are  not  placed  upon  the  paper.  Of  some 
the  interrogator  gives  private  notice  to  the  minister  whom  he 
designs  to  question,  and  others  are  asked  without  notice,  either 
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the  ground  that  the  events  occasioning  tbem  (as  the  arrival  of 
itfJngKf  ■  battle)  have  only  just  occurred,  or  in  the  hope  that 
no  preparatory  notice  will  be  required.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  form  of  the  answer  depends  at  least  as  much  on  the 
character  of  the  respondent  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
As  regards  the  present  Cabinet  the  difference  is  considerable. 
Even  if  Lord  John  Russell  intends  t«i  ivply  bo  the  question  at 
all,  he  usually  speaks  in  rather  an  under  voice,  and  is  moving 
from  the  table  to  sit  down  before  he  has  quite  done,  hv  which 
means  his  last  words  are  often  lost.  With  attention,  however, 
and  if  not  very  far  oil",  yam  can  make  out  his  meaning  ;  but  if 
it  is  a  case  in  which  he  does  not  particularly  care  about  being 
heard  and  reported,  the  articulation  is  most  artistically  con- 
fused.     As  a  rule,  and  unless  the  proposed  question  be  a  means 

mbiang  the  Government  to  state  what  it  wishes  should  be 
known,  Land  ,lohn  Russell,  doubtless  without  intending:  it,  con- 
trives to  convey  the  impression  that  the  interrogating  a  Minister 
of  toe  Crown  is,  after  all,  rather  taking  a  liberty.  Not  so  Lord 
Patmerston.  He  springs  to  his  feet,  as  if  quite  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  satistving  so  very  reasonable  a  curiosity  as  that  of 
the  honourable  member  who  has  asked  the  question.  He  then 
states  the  matter  his  own  way,  makes  the  House  feel  that  every- 
thing is  quite  right,  or  if  otherwise,  that  it  is  not  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  fault,  and  adroitly  seasons  the  explanation  with  some  jocose 
but  good-natured  allusion  to  the  querist,  which  calls  up  a  laugh. 
.No  man,  however,  can  give,  upon  a  serious  question,  a  better 
weighed  or  manlier  reply  than  the  Home  Secretary  ;  but  he  well 
understands  the  art  of  silencing-  those  whom  his  friend  lift 
Canning  osed  to  call  the  yclpers.  The  Chancellor  of  Lhe  Exchequer 

i  ave  enough.  He  poises  himself  upon  the  green  box,  and 
points  his  finger,  as  one  who  is  not  going  to  let  you  off  until 
you  quite  understand  the  subject,  and  then  he  explains  it  to  you 
at  such  length  and  with  such  a  capia  verborum  that  you  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  the  unreasonable  trouble  you  have  given  to  a  man  who 
has  so  much  else  to  attend  to.  He  presents  you  with  such  an  elabo- 
rate essay  on  the  matteT,  looking  at  it  in  various  lights,  and  analyz- 
ing its  various  bearings,  doing  it  withal  in  so  pleasant  a  voice 
and  with  so  gentlemanly  a  manner,  that  you  receive  the  address 
as  a  personal  compliment.  His  answers  contrast  a  good  deal 
with  tttoae  of  Lord  Pnhnsanton,  Supposing  each  minister  were 
asked  what  day  the  session  would  be  over,  the  \  iscount  would 
reply,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty  to  close  the  session 
on  the  18th  of  August.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  possibly  premise 
that  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  Her  Majesty  to  decide  upon  the  day 
which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  herself,  it  was  scarcely  coin- 
pa  tible 
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patible  with  Parliamentary  etiquette  to  ask  licr  ministers  to 
anticipate  such  decision  ;  but  presuming  that  he  quite  understood 
the  purport  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  question,  of  which 
he  was  not  entirely  assured,  the  completion  of  the  duties  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  formal  termination  of  the  sitting  of 
the  Legislature,  being  two  distinct  things,  he  would  say  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  represented  to  the  Queen  that  the  former 
would  probably  be  accomplished  about  the  18th  of  August,  and 
that  such  day  would  not  be  unfavourable  for  the  latter,  and 
therefore,  it  the  Sovereign  should  be  pleased  to  ratify  that  view 
of  the  case,  the  day  he  had  named  would  probably  be  that 
inquired  after  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  Sir  James 
Graham's  long  experience  and  shrewd  practical  habit  of  mind 
enable  him  to  give  one  of  the  best  answers  which  is  heard  in 
Parliament;  but  the  low  voire  in  which  lie  usually  replies  pre- 
vents the  House  from  having  the  full  advantage  of  his  infor- 
mation. The  law  answers  of  the  Cabinet  are  given  by  the 
kitorney-General  with  promptness  and  clearness,  and  by  the 
:>licitor- General  with  more  elaboration,  and  with  a  precision 
most  acceptable  in  print,  but  marred  into  apparent  pedantry  to 
the  far.  by  the  singular  delivery  of  this  accomplished  lawyer. 

Petitions  and  questions  having  been  disposed  of,  and  notices 
of  motion  given — that  is,  members  having  announced  that  on  ■ 
certain  day  they  intend  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  or  that  a  certain  resolution 
he  agreed  to — -what  comes  next  ?  This  is  a  Government  night, 
which  means  that  the  business  of  the  nation,  as  administered  by 
the  Government,  is  discussed  before  private  members  are  entitled 
f«>  be  heard.  The  difference  is  enormous.  For  example. 
Tuesday,  which  was  not  such  a  night,  and  private  members  had 
a  right  to  begin  the  evening  with  their  own  subjects  in  the  order 
in  which  (hey  stood  on  the  paper  for  that  Dies  Martis,  a  melan- 
choly event  occurred.  Two  liberal  members,  both  patriots  of 
great  merit,  and  both  dreadful  bores,  had  motions  on  the  paper. 
The  subjects  were  very  important,  lngenuus  would  have  felt 
that  out  of  the  (354  members  of  the  House,  at  least  650  should 
have  attended,  and  if  the  other  four  were  ill,  they  should  have 
sent  medical  certificates. 

1.  Mr.  Proser.     To  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  want 
•of  educational  provision  hn  the  humbler  classes. 

2.  Mr.  Droner.     To  call  the  attention  of  the  House   to  the 
instances  attending  the  arrest  of  a  Jew  pedlar,  called  Moses 

Shobbus,  who  on  the  27th  of  March  last  was  taken  into  custody 
at  Ditchford  fair  while  pursuing  his  regular  and  licensed  busi- 
BOflS,    and    who  was    committed   by  Colonel  Baffy  and  the  Rev. 
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er   Brown,  magistrates,   to  the  county  gaol    on   i  charge  of 
embezzlement,  of  which  he  has  been  ascertained  to  be  innocent. 

To  constitute  a  House,  there  must  be  foTty  members  present, 
including'  the  Speaker,  and  when  he  took  his  chair  at  lour 
o'clock,  and  began  counting  with  his  three-cornered  hat,  there 
were  but  twenty-three.  It  is  even  said  that  members  who  had 
come  down  to  the  House  had  not  only  refused  to  go  in  them- 
selves, but  had  prevented  others  from  entering  until  the  counting 
was  over.  At  least  so  Mr.  Prnser  asserted,  when  ofl  another 
night  be  adverted  with  patriotic  wrath  to  the  subject,  and 
desired  that  Government  would  give  him  one  of  their  own 
nights  for  his  discourse,  a  proposition  which  was  very  unfa- 
vourably received.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  undue  blame 
must  not  attach  to  Parliament  for  this  and  similar  occurrences. 
It  was  felt  that  Mr.  Proser  was  of  all  men  the  most  unfitted  to 
ileal  usefully  with  a  great  subject ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken 
it  tip  for  the  sake  of  promoting  his  own  reputation,  and  it  was 
foreseen  that  alter  a  couple  of  hours  or  more  of  dreariness,  i  i  I  ra- 
ti uri  from  blue-books,  and  common- place  oratory,  Mr.  Proser 
would  have  sat  down,  anrl  been  told  by  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
that  his  good  intentions  were  appreciated,  and  that  the  factl 
lie  stated  were  admitted,  but  that  the  subject  must  be  dealt  with  by 
Government,  and  not  by  a  private  member.  These  considerations 
it  might  be  felt  justified  the  no-house  as  regarded  Mr.  Proser  ; 
but  how  654  members,  less  23,  could  stay  away  when  such  a 
ease  as  that  of  Moses  Shoblms  called  for  their  indignation,  Inge- 
onus  must  discover  for  himself. 

There  was  no  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe  to-night,  for  it  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  Government  night,  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  that  restless,  pleasant-looking  person,  who  is  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  (his  appearance  has  reminded  somebody  of* 
Napoleon,  with  a  tight  boot  on  his  mind),  has  seen  to  his  duty. 
'The  clerk  will  now  proceed  to  read  the  orders  of  the  day,*  says 
Mr.  Sh&W  Lefcvre.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  *  take'  them 
all,  there  would  be  a  goodly  night's  work  before  us  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  time  will  be  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  second  : 

1.  Ways  and  Means. 

2.  Criminals'  Enfranchisement  Bill,     Second  reading. 

The  homely  sounding  phrase  '  Wayi  and  Means,*  which  is  the 
first  item  in  the  list,  implies  the  machinery  by  which  the  funds 
are  raised  for  meeting  the  national  expenditure.  In  a  Committee 
of  Wavs  and  Means  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  his 
proposals  for  taxation,  and  when  the  Committee  has  agreed  to 
resolutions  in  favour  of  his   propositions,  they  are  re-cast,    as 

bills, 
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lulls,  and  are  regularly  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  hereditar 
legislature  having  the  right  to  throw  them  out  altogether,  but 
aot  to  alter  them.  This  Committee  is  frequently  the  arena 
of  a  grand  battle,  but  to-night  it  will  not  occupy  more  than 
live  minutes,  a  merely  formal  vote  being  taken.  Mr.  Hume, 
however,  interrupts,  in  order  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  he  has  introduced  his  promised  alteration  as  to 
certain  drawl»ncks,  and  the  Chancellor  courteously  assures  him 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  that  some  technical 
dilliculty  has  prevented  the  blanks  from  being  as  yet  filled  up. 
Mr.  Hume  complains  that  this  is  really  sadly  irregular — here  is 
another  stage  passed  through,  and  nobody  knows  what  he  is  voting 
— but,  though  disapproving,  allows  the  matter  to  pass.  The 
gentleman  in  wig  and  gown  comes  round  to  the  front  of  the 
table,  lilts  up  the  mat  e,  and  restores  it  to  its  place  ;  for  when 
the  House  is  in  Committee  the  mace  is  off  the  table,  hut  when  the 
Speaker  resumes  his  chair  the  emblem  •  >!  dignity  is  again  laid 
before  him.  But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  ceremony  in  which 
'  the  Bauble'  figures  is  when  a  Master  in  Chancery  comes  with 
a  message  from  the  Lords,  The  Serjeant-at-Arms  goes  reverently 
up  to  the  Speaker  and  announces  the  fact,  and  the  Speaker  kindly 
lends  him  the  mace,  that  he  may  receive  the  Master  in  a  more 
imposing  manner.  Armed  with — almost  staggering  under  the 
gilded  load — the  Serjeant  walks  down  the  House  to  fetch  the 
Master.  The  pair  form  in  line,  and  come  marching  up  to 
the  table,  the  Master  being  more  splendid  in  regard  to  costume, 
but  the  Serjeant  borrowing  the  reflected  glory  of  the  mace. 
They  how  at  various  stages  of  the  journey,  and  the  Master  hav- 
ing arrived,  delivers  the  message  of  the  Lords,  the  Serjeant  stand- 
ing by  him  with  his  grand  weapon,  and  looking  as  if  he  were 
ready  to  castigate  him  on  the  spot  if  he  should  show  any  lack  of 
reverence.  Then  they  retreat,  jtari  passu*  bowing  whenever  it 
occurs  to  them,  and  in  this  retrograde  movement  the  Serjeant  has 
an  advantage,  his  legs  being  unincumbered,  whereas  the  heels  of 
the  other  are  in  Chancery,  and  his  gown  is  traitorous.  How- 
ever, we  have  never  seen  a  Master  fall  down,  and  perhaps  the 
dexterity  of  the  official  is  due  to  long  rehearsals.  Finally,  the 
Serjeant  having  seen  his  companion  back  to  the  liar,  comes  up 
again  with  more  reverences  to  return  the  Speaker  his  mace,  an. I 
tl ieu  bows  himself  back  to  his  own  chair,  alter  these  six  pro- 
menades. Strangers  do  not  always  look  respectfully  upon  this 
ceremonial,  but  nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  etiquette  bet  wee 
neighbours. 

But  now  comes  the  real  battle  of  the   evening.     The  second 
reading  ut  the  Criminals'  Lniraochisement  Bill  is  called.     The 
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process  of  considering  BB  art  of  parliament  is  this  : — The  mea- 
sure, it  an  important  Government  one,  is  probably  recommended, 
either  specifically  or  by  implication,  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  Early  in  tbe  Session  the  leafier  of  the  House  usually 
announces  the  order  in  which  the  propositions  will  be  introduced. 
He  mentions  that  on  a  certain  day   be   shall    move    for  leave   to 

in  a  bill  for  conferring  the   electoral   franchise  on  certain 

criminals,      A  hear,  hear,  usually   follows   {son    his   own  side  ot 

II MHC|    echoed  by  another   from   the   opposition    hi   a    toM 

which   intimates    that  there   will   be   something  t*i   say  against 

the  measure.     The  notice  duly   appears  in   the  paper,  ami    oa 

jijiotnird  night  the  Minister  explains  the  nature  of  his  bill. 
Unless  a  very  important  principle  is  involved  in  the  measure, 
and  one  which  is  patent  at  first  -dance,  it  is  usual,  after  a  brief 
discussion,  which  almost  takes  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  the 
oature  of  a  provisional  protest,  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  introduced. 
But  there  are  frequent  and  significant  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Supposing,  however,  that  as  in  the  present  case,  the  bill  was  dnly 
introduced  and  read  a  first  time  (that  reading  being  a  form), 
the  question  is   fought  out  upon  the  second  reading.      It  in.tv    be 

■nieut  to  add  here,  that  if  the  second  reading  be  carried, 
the  bill  is  subsequently  discussed  in  Committee,  clause  by 
clause,  and  this  process  frequently  occupies  many  sittings,  any 
meml>er  being  at  liberty  to  propose  amendments, — debates  and 
divisions  often  taking  place  on  each.  Sometimes  those  who 
could  not  defeat  ;i  measure  on  the  second  reading,  succeed  in  so 
modifying  it  in  Committee  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  original 
and,  to  them,  objectionable  character.  The  bill  is  printed  in  a 
form  which  affords  every  assistance  for  reference.  Not  only  ihe 
pages  and  clauses,  but  the  lines  being  numbered  at  intervals, 
like  those  of  a  classic  poet,  and  a  synopsis  being  prefixed  as  an 
index,  it  is  not  difficult  lor  a  legislator  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and   power  of  attention  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Committee, 

irtbeless  blunders  do  occur,  and  members  rise  and  proceed 
to  discyss  clauses  which,  as  they  are  presently  informed  with 
some  good-natured  tartness  by  their  chairman,  have  been  agreed 
to  already,  or  have  not  been  reached.  Finally,  the  bill  gets 
through  Committee,  it  ia  'reported'  with  amendments  to  the 
Speaker,  it  is  'considered,  as  amended,'  and,  if  the  House  agrees 
to  the  measure  as  thus  altered,  it  is  set  down  for  a  third  Trading. 
It  is  even  now  open  to  fresh  alterations ;  but  supposing  that  it  is 
at  length  deemed  a  perfect  piece  of  parliamentary  workmanship, 
who  are  still  dissatisfied  despair  of  farther  improve- 
ment, tlic  question  is  put  'that  the  bill  do  pass.'  It  has  then  to 
be  christened,  and  »W  have    heard  disputes  arming  the  sponsors, 

some 
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some  declaring  thai  the  original  name  ought  to  be  retained, 
some  asserting  that  the  nature  of  the  measure  has  been  so  totally 
changed  that  in  common  consistency  it  must  have  a  new  title. 
When  the  bill  is  named,  the  House  of  Commons  has  done  with  it. 
As  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Dod  (the  author  of  the  trim  and 
accurate  little  volume,  which,  re-edit<<  I  year  by  year,  has  been  the 
Parliamentary  Hand-book  since  the  Reform  Bill  Lord  John  did 
pass),  there  may  be  seven  divisions  taken  on  a  bill,  exclusively  of 
divisions  on  the  question  what  days  the  bill  should  be  discussed, 
and  on  questions  of  adjournment  of  debate,  and  exclusively  also 
of  proceedings  in  Committee  and  on  amendments.  These  seven 
epochs  in  the  life  of  a  law  are,  1st,  on  the  second  reading- ;  2nd, 
that  the  bill  be  committed;  3rd,  that  the  report  ol  the  Com- 
mittee be  received  ;  or  4th,  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  ;  5tb, 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  ;  (jth,  that  it  do  pass  ;  7th,  on  the 
title.  This  list  excludes  the  possible  division  on  the  very  first 
stage,  when,  as  we  have  said,  the  bill  may  be  eliminated,  or  thrust 
away  from  the  parliamentary  threshold. 

The  Criminals'  Enfranchisement  Bill,  for  giving  votes  in  par- 
liamentary elections  to  certain  convicts,  is  a  scheme  of  the 
Government  for  meeting  a  demand  which  has  been  rather  cla- 
morously urged  by  some  of  its  supporters,  and  although  the 
Ministry  may  not  expect  or  even  desire  to  pass  the  measure,  they 
must  at  least  go  through  the  necessary  formalities.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  a  genus  of  propositions  on  which  the  course 
of  Parliament  is  usually  similar.  An  habituv  could  almost  im- 
provise the  debate  which  will  take  place,  and  notwithstanding 
that  we'  select  an  extreme  and  fictitious  case,  we  believe  that 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  discussions  in 
the  Commons,  will  not  the  less  Teadily  recognise  that  it  is  no 
inaccurate  epitome  of  the  hacknied  style  of  argument  which  is 
reproduced  session  after  session  by  some  of  the  standing  speakers 
of  the  House.  The  debate  will  therefore  be  a  bore  to  old  mem- 
bers, but  to  the  new  men  it  will  be  improving,  as  showing  how 
easily  and  plausibly  almost  anything"  can  be  opposed  or  sup- 
ported by  trained  advocates. 

The  leader  of  the  House — he  happens  at  this  time  to  be  a 
Whig  nobleman,  with  an  historical  name — on  hearing  the  order 
of  the  day,  merely  moves  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 
He  makes  no  speech  now,  but  reserves  himself  for  the  reply.  The 
question  is  put,  and  an  opposition  speaker  rises  to  begin  the 
debate.  The  Speaker  calls  to  him  by  name.  It  is  Sir  Frederic 
The&iger,  who  has  put  on  the  paper  a  notice,  that  on  the  second 
ling  "t  his  bill  being  moved,  lie  shall  move  as  an  amendment 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.     His  seat  is  in 
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font  opposition  row — be  was  Lord  Derby's  Attorney-General 

— and  be  moors  himself  to  one  of  the  two  green  buoys  which  lie 
right  and  left  of  the  Speaker,  and  which  are  full  of  Testaments, 
id    cards    on    which    tfafl    Members'   oaths   are    printed.        The 
iwvers   usually   speak   well,    but  they  all   speak   too  Ion?,  the 
amnion   law    bar    being1,   however,    less  prolix   than  the  Chan- 
ery,      Sir  Frederic   is  an   able  and  a  fluent  advocate,  who  does 
full  justice  to   his   brief ;  but  though  he  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  most  lengthy,  and  though  his   impressive  manner  prevents 
his  lo  our  attention,    In:  would    he  more  efTertivc  if  he  con- 

densed his  speeches.     He  is  now  delivering  a  damaging  address, 
backing  the   bill  to  pieces  in  a   merciless  manner,   and  urging 
ist  it  the  slight  objections  ;  first,  that  it  is  utterly  uiunnsti- 
lal  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  other  legislation ; 
lv.  that  it  is  exceedingly  absurd;  and  lastly,  that  it  cannot 
sil-lv  w..rk.     There  is  a  great  appearance  of  earnestness  about 
aim*  and  he  seems  most  desirous   to  convince  the  author  of  the 
bill  (the  r noble  lord,'  with  a  curious   emphasis  on   the  noun)  of 
its  extreme  badness.      When  he  sits  down  he  has  forestalled  and 
exhausted  most  ol  the  objections  which  subsequent  speakers  will 
take  to  the  bill,  and  refuted  hy  anticipation  not  a  few  of  the  pleas 
in  its  favour.    As  soon  as  he  has  done  (and  he  has  been  speaking 
nearly  two  hours),  the  Members   wait   to  hear  who  comes  next, 
and  finding  thai   a  gentleman  of  very   enduring   powers  of  talk 
gets  up  nn  the  Ministerial  side,  there  is  a  simultaneous  up-rising 

I  and  departure,  and  the  House,  in  which  there  were  just  before  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  now  contains  perhaps  sixty.  The 
Conservative  benches  are  nearly  deserted,  most  of  the  Irish- 
men are  gone,  and  a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment. The  only  part  of  the  House  which  shows  anything  like  a 
duster  ol  members  is  behind  the  bench  where  the  Administration 
sits,  or  rather  sat,  for  the  Ministers   have  also  departed,  except 

»two,  who  mount  guard.  Where  are  they  all  gone?  Cone  for 
that  which  the  ingenious  Dr.  DoTSfl  contends  derived  its  name 
from  a  corruption  of  the  words  indicating  the  time  at  which  in  old 
Norman  days  it  was  taken — Dinner,  or  dixieme-keure.  All  those 
Carriages,  and  cabs,  and  broughams,  and  glistening  steeds,  that 
waited  in  compact  array  in  Palace  Yard,  are  hurrying  away  with 
legislators;  some  hastening  to  their  homes,  some  to  the  clubs. 
There  are  relet  torus  too  in  I  lie  House  itself,  where  the  wine  is 
better  than  the  cookery,  and  wires  laid  to  all  the  important  parts 
of  the  building  will  warn  you,  should  your  party  need  your  pre- 
sence as  a  talker  or  a  voter. 

But  the  member  who  has  got  up  to  answer  Sir  Frederic,  and 
who  enacts  what  is  irreverently  called  'dinner-bell,'  bears  this  rude- 
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iii'ss  BO  tlu-  part  of  the  House  so  patiently,  waits  so  composed! j 
until  the  noise  of  departing"  mem  best  is  over,  and  then  addresses 
himself  to  liis  work  so  prosily,  that  it  would  be  unkind  to  name 
bam..  He  MOlda  up  ■  gwmti  at  intervals  to  the  representatives 
of  the  press,  but  they  know  better  than  to  jjive  him  more 
than  about  a  couple  of  lines  every  ten  minutes  ;  ami  vou  may 
now  and  then  see  a  reporter,  when  relieved  by  his  colleague, 
give  the  latter  a.  congratulatory  nod  as  lie  lakes  his  seat  to  hint 
that  the  duties  of  the  moment  are  not  very  heavy.  This  speaker, 
who  com  men  red  about  bnlt-paat  seven,  proses  on  until  a  quarter 
to  nine.  The  Speaker  selects  an  opposition  bore  to  follow,  for 
the  breed  is  plentiful;  and  some  of  the  class  have  made  a  hasty 
dinner,  and  come  back,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  bearing  while 
the  »l—t  glllH  arc  away.  Two  CM  three  speakers  of  no  gr 
mark  thus  draggle  on  the  debate  till  ten  o'cl- 

The  House,  which  met  in  ■  blazing  afternoon,  has  sat  out 
sun,  and  the  chamber  was  in  a  pleasant  demi-jour^  just  ligh 
enough  to  be  comfortable  to  the  eyes,  when  one  of  the  bores 
began  to  read  documents;  but  as  he  was  reading  the  paper  very 
badly,  the  Speaker  took  compassion  on  him,  and  the  faintest  little 
tingle  of  a  bell  was  heard.  Before  its  sound  had  ceased,  the  House 
was  filled  with  the  pleasanlest  artificial  light  in  the  world.  The 
flat  central  portion  of  the  barge  ceiling  was  removed  by  the  last 
experimentalists  on  the  lighting  of  the  apartment,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  those  sixty-four  squares  of  ground-glass,  slightlv 
painted  with  tlie  iloral  ornaments  which  decorate  the  rest  of 
the  roof,  Above  this  is  a  system  of  Bude  lights  which  kindle 
up  in  a  moment,  and  thus,  although  not  a  lamp  or  a  spark  of  (ire 
is  seen,  there  is  sent  down  a  supply  of  cool,  mild,  soft  light,  very 
comforting  to  the  mfm  <>i  M 9 ."_: H uians,  There  is  another  do 
which  escapes  general  notice.  The  light  we  have  mentioned, 
being  above  the  roof,  does  not  illuminate  it ;  but  several  carved 
and  adorned  pendants,  which  hang  clown  from  the  ceiling,  bear 
bright  lights,  quite  invisible  to  the  House,  and  throw  up  their 
flame  upon  the  painted  roof,  that  would  otherwise  be  in  uloom. 
If  Parliaments  should  exist  a  hundred  years  hence,  we  disbelieve, 
making  all  reverent  allowance  for  the  man  b  of  improvement,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be   better  lighted  in  1954  than   it 

in  1854;  and,  we  having  sat  in  that  Chamber  through  hun- 
dreds of  weary  nights,  our  gratitude  for  the  present  system  may 
be  accepted  as  a  testimony  to  its  merit. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  no  OHO,  oafitpj  the  bores,  lias  followed  the 
distinguished  advocate.  W'c  may  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  but  a  very  young  member,  who  has  de- 
livered  his   maiden  speech,  and  managed   to  settle  his  rank  in 
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nate  for  the  rest  of  his  legislatorial  life.     He  is  a  dull, 
good  wosi    of  tradesman,  who  was  making  Ids   fortune  by  honest, 
plodding  industry   when  somebody  was  inconsiderate  enough  to 
die   and   leave  him  a  legacy  ;   ami,  being  much  respected  in  his 
native   borough,  he    has   managed  to  get  himself  returned.      He 
has  put  on  a  very  fine  waistcoat,  and  has  learned  his  speech  \ 
perfectly,  especially  the  intruduetoi  y  sentence,  in  which  he  states 
that  be  had  no  intention  of  addressing  (be  Mouse  that  evening, 
but  feels  it  bis  duty  to  his  constituents  to  answer  the  remarks  of 
the   preceding    speaker,  a   promise  which  lie  does  not  attempt  to 
The    Studied    paragraphs    come   out    very  rollingly  and 
neatly  up   to   a  certain  point,   when    his   memory  fails  him  (he 
bitter  I  v  remembers  how,  in  rehearsing  before  the  glass,  be  always 
broke  down  at  thai  fine   image  of  the  onward  wave  of  enlight- 
enment sweeping  bigotry  into  the  vortex  of  forgetfulncss),  and 
he  begins  to  stammer  and  pause.     The  House,  with  the  instinct 
of  gentlemen,  give  a  cheer  to  the  struggling  man  ;  but  this  kind- 
ness flusters  hiin  the  inoTe — he  looks  helpless,  and  then  he  ner- 
vously extracts   a  small   paper  from   bis  pocket,  and,   standing 
sideways,  looks  at  it  stealthily.     He  is  too  much  agitated  however 
to  recover  his  lost  clue ;  a  few  more  sentences  begun  and  not  ended, 
and  he   '  will  not  intrude  any  longer  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.'     Another  slight,  encouraging  cheer,  and   he  sits  down 
very  hot,  and  begins  energetically  to  explain  to  the  honourable 
members  right  and  left  what  he  intended  to  say,  and  how  he  came 
to  forget  it  ;  and,  having  thus  consoled  them,  lie  rushes  out  of 
the  House  in  much  discomfort.     He  fully  expects  that  a  failure 
which   seemed  so  dreadful  to  himself  will  be  eagerly  pounced 
upon  by  everybody  else,  and   half  fears   to  open   his   newspaper 
next  morning  lest  he  should  find  the  leader  beginning,  *  Of  all 
the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of  imbecility  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  ever  witnessed,  last  night  afforded,'  Sec.     But  he  is  not 
assailed   by  the  editor;  and  it   is  with  a  grateful  heart  that  he 
reads   in  the  reporting  column,    that    Mr.  Boggle    briefly  sup- 
ported the    second   reading    of  the  bill.     All  maiden  speeches 
axe  not  like  this  ;  and  few  things  arc  more  pleasant  than  to  hear 
the  young  inheritor  of  a  distinguished  name  show  himself  worthy 
of  it,  by  a  modest  but  spirited  inauguration  of  his  parliamentary 
career,  or  to  listen,  to  an  earnest,  practical,  self-made  senator,  who 
rises    for    the    first   time,  and,   believing    that   he  is    talking   on 
serious  business    to    serious   men,   discards    the  idpa  of  spe.  .  !i- 
making.   and   delivers  his  opinion  as  coolly  and  rationally  to  the 
House    of   Commons  as   he    would    have   done  to    his  board   of 
directors  or  his  commercial  associates. 

But    the   House  has   filled  up  again,  the  curtains  are  drawn, 
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the  much-enduring  Speaker  has  taken  his  few  minutes  of  rcfres 
ment,  strangers  have  stretched  their  legs,  and  wondered  to  whom 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  called  on  leaving  the  chair,  a 
doubt  now  solved  by  his  inviting  Mr.  Hem  v  Driinunond  to  rise. 
The  fine  bald  head  and  intellectual  features  of  that  eccentric 
speaker  are  seen  to  advantage,  as  he  occupies  a  corner  of  t  lie 
front  bench,  below  the  Ministerial  gang-way,  and  he  steps  for- 
ward upon  the  floor.  The  House  always  listens  to  him,  for  they 
are  sure  of  something  quaint  and  amusing,  and  are  almost  equally 
sure  of  something  which  will  hit  very  hard.  lie  has  not  much 
to  say  about  the  Criminals'  Enfranchisement  Bill — it  is  all  a  part 
of  the  modern  system  of  taking  thought  for  scoundrels,  instead 
of  against  them,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  do  |  hut  he  wishes  to 
know  why  the  proposed  enfranchisement  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  property  ?  Why  is  not 
the  right  of  voting  given  to  those  who  have  committed  crimes 
against  the  person  ?  Does  the  noble  lord,  the  victim  of  Man- 
chester, mean  to  say  that  Mammon  is  more  sacred  than  human 
life  ?  And  down  sits  Mr,  Drummond,  with  a  mischievous  glance 
at  the  cotton  gentlemen  behind  liim.  Sir  John  Pakington  rises 
next,  at  the  opposition  green-box.  His  exordium  is  perhaps  a 
Little  mora  solemn  than  is  necessary ;  and  that  apology  for  troubling 
the  House  is  certainly  needless  limn  a  man  who  will  as  certainly 
inform  it.  After  that  you  have  excellent  sense,  and  a  view  of  the 
case  derived  from  experience.  He  has  been  chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions — he  knows  a  great  deal  about  our  criminals,  and  he  has 
long  directed  his  attention  to  the  educational  problem.  His 
objections  to  the  bill  are  derived  from  his  conviction  that  it  Mill 
be  mischievous ;  for,  though  not  undervaluing  constitutional 
theories,  he  tells  you  that  lie  conceives  we  have  a  right  to  apply 
a  more  practical  test  than  that  of  mere  symmetry.  \  ou  are  going 
tO  give  criminality  a  status,  with  rights  and  privileges,  ami  you 
will  encourage  claimants  for  such  honours,  while  breaking  down 
the  wholesome  rule,  that  social  advantages  shall  accompany  moral 
conduct.  Several  barristers  who  have  obtained  their  own  consent 
to  be  Solicitors-General  in  due  time,  rise  to  win  their  spurs  by  a 
reply;  but  the  gentleman  who  has  beaten  them  in  the  race  will 
■M  e  them  the  trouble,  Mr.  Solicitor  admits  that  the  question  of 
morals  is  the  all-important  one,  but  remarks  that  a  system  which 
tends  to  render  the  vicious  hopeless  is  in  itself  highly  immoral. 
Sir  Richard  is  a  courageous  speaker,  despite  his  mincing  manner, 
and  taking  a  bold  view  of  his  case,  he  enlarges  with  great  tact 
upon  the  cruel ty  which  thrusts  back  an  erring  man  from  all  the 
advantages  of  society,  and  the  impolicy  which  thereby  arms  him 
list  it.      He  disdains  to  meet  a  speech  upon  the  principle  of 
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amcasurc  with  anything  else  than  principles,  while  smaller  advo- 
cates imagine  it  ■  Feat  to  lead  Che  House  away  from  principle  to 
detail,  and  cite  long"  arrays  of  figures  to  show  that  out  of  2571 

nnals  convicted  between  Si -p  timber  and  July,  only  12,io  had 
ever  been  on  any  poll-book  at  all,  and  of  these  2bi)  had  been 
itruck  out  by  the  revising  barrister. 

U  Richard's  speech  calls  uj>  Mr.  Henley,  who  speaks  very 
shrewdly  in  a  tone  of  good-natured  grumbling.  He  demolishes 
the  Government  theory  after  the  Socratic  method,  and  in  collo- 
quial fashion  inquires  whether  they  mean  to  tell  him  that  a  thief 
tend  at  the  polling-booth  and  register  a  vote  which 
shall  have  equal  weight  with  that  of  an  honest  man.  Nor  can  he 
avoid  a  quiet  fling  at  gentlemen  opposite,  and  be  informs  the 
advocates  of  the  ballot  that  they  ought  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
jiul  the  disreputable  voter  into  an  envelope  as  well  as  the  cowardly 
vote.  Up,  in  great  readiness,  springs  Mr,  Bright,  who  asserts  that, 
if  the  ballot  had  been  law  years  ago,  we  should  have  had  no  crimi- 
nals, because  the  people  would  have  elected  members  who  would 
»bave  promoted  education  ;  and  the  hon.  member  is  not  of  old 
Richard  Raster's  opinion,  who  says,  L  We  mistake  men's  diseases 
when  we  think  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  cure  them  than  the 
evidence  of  truth.'  He  lakes  this  opportunity  of  showing  that 
we  spend  ten  times  as  much  money  in  gaols  as  in  schools,  and  of 
expressing  his  belief  that  if  newspapers  were  made  cheap — news- 
papers, of  course,  that  express  the  views  of  Manchester,  for  the 
Ijou.  member'*  notions  of  dictatorship  in  such  matters  are  said  to 
be  decided — we  should  do  away  with  one  great  cause  of  crime 
among  the  working  classes,  namely,  their  lack  of  means  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Parliament.  Several  Irish  members  rise, 
and  the  one  selected  by  the  Speaker  complains  that  Ireland  is 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  which  is  a  crying  injustice, 
as  Ireland  contributes  at  least  her  share  of  criminals  to  the  gaol 
returns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  the  bill  been  a  Conservative 
one,  he  could  have  traced  in  the  exclusion  the  bigoted  hatred  of 
ultra-Protestants  to  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  but,  coming  from  the 
champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  cannot  comprehend  it. 
This  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  diatribe  against  the 
system  of  gaol  chaplains,  which  the  hon.  member  contends  is 
most  oppressive  as  regards  Catholics,  and  he  reads  a  variety  of 
papers  to  illustrate  the  case  of  a  poor  Irish  felon,  named  Patrick 
ll'Murtagb,  who,  being  confined  in  an  English  prison  foT  murder, 

Woke  horror-stricken  from  his  sleep  and  demanded  the  instant 
presence  of  his  priest.  The  hour  being  midnight,  the  governor  of 
the  prison  refused  to  send  for  the  clergyman  until  the  morning; 
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and  this  frightful  case  of  persecution  hud  been  discussed  in  all 
the  Irish  papers,  a  Roman  Catholie  bishop  had  set  a  great  X 
usl  it,  and  now  it  wu  brought  before  the  British  IfgmUtnwt 
No  Irish  representative  ever  speaks  without  being  followed  and 
contradicted  by  another,  the  process  going  mi  until  the  House 
interferes,  and  accordingly  an  honourable  and  legal  member,  who 
happened  to  have  prosecuted  M'Murtagh,  has  his  version  of  the 
story,  and  an  allegation  that,  if  the  priest  had  been  sent  for,  he 
was  too  tipsy  to  come.  This  brings  up  Mr,  Lucas,  who  dec  lares 
his  disbelief  that  any  Catholic  priest  ever  got  tipsy,  and  adds,  that 
this  is  not  a  question  in  which  a  Catholic  can  lake  much  interest, 
bflUMB  Hi  Catholic  ever  was  a  criminal.  Mr,  Whiteside  must 
answer  this,  and.  without  the  slightest  wish  to  impugn  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Lucas,  enumerates  ten  cases  in  which  he  has  himself  con- 
victed Papists,  and  transported  them  ;  ami  adds  that,  in  his 
Italian  travels,  he  has  seen  many  priests  who  had  all  the  marks  of 
having  passed  a  very  convivial  evening.  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald 
protests  rather  pathetically  that  '  the  terrums  applied  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  to  the  clergymen  of  his  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald's)  church  are  calculated  to  make  Catholics  rise  in 
arrums  against  such  treatment,  besides  that  ihey  arc  not  the  least 
in  the  wurrald  necessary  in  a  discussion  on  this  heel.1  This 
latter  remark  would  perhaps  apply  to  a  good  deal  else  that  has 
been  said,  and  the  House  is  oi'  the  same  opinion,  for  there  are 
impatient  cries  of  'Question;'  and,  on  another  Irish  member 
rising  to  confute  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  exclamations  grow  so  loud 
that  Ireland  feels  she  has  had  all  the  share  of  the  debate  she 
is  likely  to  get  that  night. 

But  it  is  now  late}  and  the  Leader  of  the  Commons,  glancing 
round  ntid  satisfying  himself  that  nobody  else  wants  to  speak 
whom  the  House  units  to  hear,  touches  his  hat,  i  Lord  John 
Russcl  1,'  says  the  Speaker.  There  is  a  cry  of  '  Order,  order,' — men 
address  themselves  to  listen,  and  cough,  that  thev  mav  have  done 
with  that  English  preliminary.  Some  slip  up  into  the  nailery,  and 
hasten  round  so  as  to  get  opposite  to  Lord  John.  The  reporters, 
who  have  been  taking  it  easily,  now  look  out  for  real  work,  and 
his  lordship  lav-  his  hat  upon  the  table  and  begins.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  might  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
multiplied  objections  whit  h  had  been  made  to  his  bill  if,  fortu- 
nately, many  of  them  did  not  answer  others,  and  the  rest  refute 
themselves.  But  he  does  proceed  to  '  lake  all  their  points  in  his 
target,'  and  deals  with  them  with  no  small  adroitness.  He  is 
happi'T,  however,  at  demonstrating  the  weakness  and  incon- 
sistent v  of  aa  antagonist  than  in  establishing  a  proposition  of  his 
own — a  characteristic  supposed  to  be  especially  Whiggish.      He 
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therefore  dwells  on  the  various  objections,  and,  with  a*  Well,  then,' 
either  effects  i  b$>trtfu m  in  each  case,  or  imagines  him- 

self to  have  done  so.  He  next  shows  that  the  Government,  having 
inserted  in  the  Royal  Speech  a  recommendation  that  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  persons  at  present  unqualified  should  be  consi- 
dered, it  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  piOTfldcni  t« •  introduce 
this  measure.  He  refers  to  various  historical  cases  in  which 
ministers,  especially  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  have  brought 
in  similar  bills,  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session  as  the  present  time  ;  and,  if  the  House  escapes  a 
reference  to  Magna  Charta,  it  will  hardly  get  off  without  a 
mention  of  LoTtl  Soman.  He  warms  a  little  as  he  gets  on,  refers 
to  his  own  successes  in  extending  the  franchise;  and  though  he 
is  obleeged  (he  retains  some  old  phrases  and  old  sounds,  ap- 
points debates  for  to-morrow  se'nnight,  and  speaks  of  Room 
when  alluding  to  the  Searlet  Lady)  to  admit  that  this  is  not 
a  large  measure,  it  is,  he  contends,  a  safe,  a  just,  and  a  con- 
stitutional one.  He  relies  upon  the  support  of  the  House  in 
carrying  out  a  policy  which  tends  to  the  establishment  of  our 
institutions  on  a  broader  basis,  and  to  enable  the  country  the 
better  to  carry  out  the  great  duty  committed  to  her  by  IV 
dence — a  peroration  so  often  repeated  that  it  might  almost  be 
kept  stereotyped  at  Messrs.  Mansard's.  His  lordship  takes  his 
hat  from  the  table  and  sits  down,  and  some  people  think  that  the 
minister  baying  replied,  the  debate  ought  to  be  over,  and  the 
verdict  taken.  Mr,  Disraeli  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  has 
established  for  himself  a  precedent  of  always  replying  upon  the 
Government.  He  begins  very  distinctly,  but  very  quietly. 
Perhaps  the  art  of  compelling  a  hearer  to  listen  to  every  word. 
spoken  by  an  orator  was  never  carried  to  higher  perfection — we  do 
not  refer  to  the  internal  power  of  his  oratory,  but  to  its  manner. 
He  bad  not  intended  to  speak  (he  is  frequently  in  this  case),  but 
— there  is  some  reason  whv  lie  should.  If  a  tax  question  is  on, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  sovereign,  as  he  has 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  did  not  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations. If  a  privilege  question,  of  course,  one  who  had  led 
tii.-  House  of  Commons  may  naturally  be  expected  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  subject  affecting  its  rights.  If  there  be  no  other 
reason  tor  frustrating  his  own  intention  to  avail  himself  (as  the 
Frenchman  said)  of  a  great  opportunity  of  holding  his  tongue,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  strange  sad  unexampled  doctrine  of  the  noble 
lord.  The  well-prepared  attack  is  then  delivered.  The  House 
is  requested  to  go  back  a  few  months.  The  history  of  the  session 
is  traced,  sarcastic  comments  upon  each  legislative  act  or  attempt 
enlivening  the  story,  and  complaints  of  long-forgotten  per- 
sonalities 
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sonalitics  coming  up  like  new  grievance*,  but  so  dexterously 
introduced  that  the  hearer  who  relishes  what  he  affects  to  I  ■oudruu;- 
is  inwardly  glad  they  have  rankled  to  long;  Then  the  measure 
before  the  House  is  shown  not  to  be  ■  men  isolated  endeavour 
to  capitalise  a  little  popularity  by  pandering-  to  a  party  whim, 
but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  unconstitutional  practice*. 
which  impeachment  would  be  so  much  too  mild  a  treatment 
that  he  will  not  even  propose  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  Disraeli  gets  vrr\  loud, 
but  his  voice  takes  a  purely  artistic  tone — passion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it — and  he  drops  from  an  angry  clamour  to  a  smooth 
colloquial  ism  just  as  cleverly  as  Air.  Alacready  used  to  do  ii> 
Lord  Toiciileij,  when,  in  the  scene  where  lie  is  upbraiding  his 
wife,  a  servant  enters,  and  the  highly -bred  man,  not  choosing 
that  a  menial  should  witness  his  anger,  forces  his  voice  down 
into  the  gentlest,  '  Desire  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  upstairs.*  But  that 
last  launt  sounds  like  a  termination—  or  is  there  another  bang;  in 
the  squib?  —  yes,  one  more,  and  with  a  capitally  constructed 
closing;  sentence,  of  u  hit -h  the  last  syllable  rings  as  distinctly  in 
the  eai  as  the  hist,  the  leader  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition 
sits  doWB.  There  are  loud  cries  for  a  division,  hut  the  gallant 
Colonel  Sibthorp  will  be  heard,  and  the  House  humours  himt 
knowing  that  he  will  be  brief.  He  has  nothing-  to  say,  except 
that  he  considers  the  ministry  to  be  the  most  shuffling,  vacil- 
lating, contemptible  gang — yes,  sir,  gang — ever  assembled,  and 
that  timet  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  The  Speaker  then  proceeds 
to  put  the  question. 

Although  the  old  rule  of  turning  strangers  out  of  the  House 
during  the  mystic  process  of  division  has  been  rescinded,  it  is 
with  an  exception  as  regards  those  who  sit  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
and  who  might  cause  inconvenience  by  getting  among  the  Mem- 
bers. So,  that  declaration,  '  Strangers  must  withdraw,'  though  a 
brufuin  fuhnen  for  the  strangers  above,  turns  Ingenuus  out.  Hi 
must  therefore  hasten  upstairs  and  watch  the  proceedings  from  t! 
privileged  gallery. 

There  is  a  sand-glass  on  the  Speaker's  table,  and  this  is  turned 
OVer  when  the  debate  concludes,  and  during  the  two  minutes  that 
the  sand  is  running,  members,  duly   warned,  hurry  up  from  the 
library,  smoking-rooms,   dining-rooms,  and   the  Thames   prome- 
nade, where,  at  high-water,  and  when  tfaa  wind  does  not  bring  ow 
the  reek  of  those  foul  manufactories,  a  senator's  lounge  is  no 
unpleasant — the  accessories  of  the  scene  being  the  sparkling  I  ig 
plashing  river,  and  a  good  ergar.     The  time  is  up,  everybody  ban 
been  whipped  in,  and  see  how  the  bar  is  crammed,  and  how   the- 
loreinost  ranks  press  forward  towards  the  centre  of  the  House*. 
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The  Speaker  orders  the  door  to  be  closed.  Me  then  puts  the 
question.  Its  form  is  mystic,  B4  are  inany  things  here,  but  there 
is  no  great  danger  of  a  mistake,  whippers-in  beiiiu  alert.  Bad 
Members  knowing  the  advantage  of  following  their  leaders.  The 
proposal  was,  that  the  Criminals'  hnlianchiseirient  Rill  should  be 
read  a  second  time.  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  amendment  was,  that 
instead  of  the  words  'a  second  time/  there  should  be  LUKiltiil 
'this  day  six  months.'  The  i/nrs/to/i  is,  whether  the  words  HO* 
posed  to  be  left  out.  namely,  *  a  second  time,'  shall  stand.  'Those 
who  are  of  that  opinion  say  Aye,' 

*  Aye,'  say  a  great  many  voices  on  the  Government  side. 

*  Those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  say  No.' 

*  No !  *  comes  in  thunder  from  the  Opposition,  who  have  better 
lungs  than  the  Ministerialists.  The  .Speaker  then  casually  re- 
marks, 

*  I  think  the  Ayes  have  it.* 

He  is,  however,  instantly  and  flatly  contradicted  by  various* 
Noes,  and  without  contesting  the  point,  he  exclaims — 

4  The  Ayes  to  the  right,  the  Noes  to  the  left.7 

Ail  the  Members  come  down  from  their  seats  and  the  floor  is 
crowded.  They  are  making  their  way,  slowly,  to  the  lobbies 
appropriated  for  them.  The  Speaker  nominates  two  tellers  on 
each,  side,  whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain  the  numbers — a 
couple  of  Government  men,  and  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
amendment.  While  the  House  is  clearing,  the  four  tellers  linger 
and  exchange  jokes.  A  Member  is  taking  the  opposite  side  to 
that  of  his  party,  and  a  teller  calls  after  him  that  lie  is  going 
the  wrong  way.  A  young  gentleman  with  a  large  paletot  has  ar- 
rived in  a  Highland  dress,  from  some  masked  ball,  and  one  of  the 
four,  as  he  passes,  invites  him  to  take  ofiT  the  paletot  in  order  to 
delight  the  Speaker's  eyes  with  a  view  of  his  costume.  As  soon 
as  the  House  is  reported  clear,  the  tellers  follow  to  do  their  work. 

Now  the  Members,  having  voted,  begin  to  re-enter  in  single 
file,  and  return  to  their  seats,  A  clerk  in  wig  and  gown  goes 
to  the  Opposition  green  box  to  be  ready  to  take  the  numbers. 
Sir  Frederic  Thcsiger  comes  in,  looking  quite  triumphant,  walks 
op  to  the  clerk  and  speaks — a  sensation  round  the  House,  and 
then  a  tremendous  Opposition  cheer.  Enter  Mr.  Hayter,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  not  looking  quite  so  well  pleased,  and 
he  also  approaches  the  clerk.  The  four  tellers  then  form  in 
line,  and  retire,  backing.  As  they  do  so  their  position  indicates 
the  victory.  The  right  hand  man  of  the  four  belongs  to  the- 
winning  side,  and  in  that  station  is  the  tall  form  of  Sir  Frederic 
Thesiger.  Another  tremendous  Opposition  cheer,  and  the  four 
go  bowing  up  to  the  table,  and  Sir  Frederic  reads  from  a  paper — 
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'The  Aye*  to  the  light  were  220,  the  Noes  to  the  left  234.* 
Terrific*  cheerinir.  Government  beaten  by  14,  and  the  Criminals' 
Enfranchisement  Bill  lost. 

For  a  few  minutes  business  is  suspended,  members  laugh  over 
the  victory  and  defeat,  and  Ministers  are  seen  in  converse.  In- 
genuus  may  suppose?  that  they  an*  milHMllinfl  one  another  under 
the  painful  catastrophe;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are 
arranging  what  other  business  shall  be  taken  that  night.  The 
door  having  been  re-opened,  members  depart,  though  so  large  a 
House  usually  leaves  a  pretty  large  fragment  up  to  the  time  of 
adjournment. 

The  other  orders  are  now  read  by  the  Speaker. 

If  there  is  an  Irish  Bill  on  the  list,  seven  Members  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  will  start  up  with  protests  against  proceeding  with 
Irish  business  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and  it  is  just  as  pro- 
bable that  if  they  had  not  protested  the  measure  would  have  been 
postponed.  But  when  Lord  Palmerston  moves  the  second  reading 
of  the  'Thames  Purification  Bill/  and  Mr.  Somebody,  whose 
friend  is  the  owner  of  filthy  works  which  befoul  the  river,  is  sure 
that  the  Home  Secretary  will  not  press  so  important  a  measure  nt 
such  an  hour,  the  Viscount  is  justly  obdurate,  and  says  that  the 
sim  11  is  horrible,  and  that  London  cries  out  for  vengeance.  Some 
matter-of-course  bill  will  next  go  through  Committee  with  incon- 
ceivable rapiditv,  the  clerk  who  lifts  up  the  mace  not  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  put  it  down,  but  merely  holding  it  oil  the  table 
until  Mr.  BoSMW  lias  rattled  through  the  clauses  (there  are 
but  three),  and  then  replaces  it.  The  paper  being  exl  aofltadj 
various  Members  of  the  Government  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
House,  and  are  called  to  by  name. 

*Sir  James  Graham/ 

1  Papers,  Sir,  by  command  of  Her  Majpsty.' 

'Bring  them  up.'      And   Sir  James    bows  and  deposits  the 

papers,  which  are  lor  the  information  of  the  House.     The  same 

nooy  is  performed  in  the  case  of  a  bill.     The  clock  now 

says  111,  and  Mr.  James  Wilson  takes  off  his  hat,  and  remarks— 

'  I  move  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn.' 

The  Speaker  catches  at  his  robe,  and,  with  a  bow,  descends 
and  disappears,  and  the  Members  rush  to  the  iloor.  The  strangers 
have  dribbled  awny  long  ago,  except  two  or  three,  who  wish  to  see 
the  very  last  of  it,  and  the  wearied  reporters  are  hurrying  up  their 
note-books,  and  starting  off  for  thru  respective  nt -ws papers. 
Injenuus  is  glad  that  he  has  witnessed  the  scene,  but  does  not 
want  to  come  agadfl — at  least  such  is  the  sentiment  we  have  often 
heard  from  similar  visitants. 

More    lively,    if  less  conventionally   dignified,    are  the  very 
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important  discussions  that  take  place  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  Had  the  second  reading  of  the  Criminals'  Enfranchisement 
Bill  been  carried,  the  Committee  would  have  been  its  next  stage  ; 
but  the  reading  having  been  lost,  there  is  an  end  of  the  present 
attempt  upon  the  Constitution,  We  have  described  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  a  committee  on  a  bill ;  but  there  are  various  kinds 
of  sittings  of  this  nature  \  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Committee  of 
Supply.  This  deals  with  the  estimates,  which  comprise  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  including  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Civil  Service,  It  is  obvious 
that  with  such  topics  to  discuss  there  must  be  a  world  of  small 
talk  expended  along  with  the  public  money,  especially  m  mem- 
bers have  a  right  to  be  heard,  in  Committee  as  often  as  they  please. 
On  the  other  liand  there  is  not  much  'set  speaking,'  though  a 
senator  will  sometimes  leave  the  conversational  tone  in  which 
all  real  business  is  done,  and  grow  didactic  and  declamatory. 
In  battling  over  these  accounts,  topics  must  arise  on  which  the 
least  informed  and  least  fluent  member  can  contribute  an  opinion 
or  a  fact.  On  the  Civil  Estimates,  and  especially  on  that  ample 
field,  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  the  talkers  pop  up  and  down 
incessantly.  Every  item  is  apropos  to  something  which  has  lain 
in  somebody's  mind,  and  of  which  he  must  now  be  relieved. 
On  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  those  professions  are  usually  heard  with  advantage,  a  few 
garrulous  and  crotchetv  oll'iccrs  excepted  ;  but  on  these  subjects 
there  are  also  lay  members,  and  especially  reformers,  who  utter 
Lof  plausible  matter,  which  gives  great  umbrage  to  the 
men  of  routine.  The  Speaker  is  exempt  from  the  endurance  of 
this  gossiping  audit ;  and  at  present  the  Honourable  Edward 
Bouverie,  Chairman  of  Committees,  presides,  due  compensation 
being  made  to  him  for  his  pains. 

The  going  into  supply  is  a  favourite  opportunity  for  a  member 
with  a  grievance  01  a  whim  ;  and  it  is  competent  to  any  one  to 
'call  attention'  to  the  fact  that  an  insufficient  provision  of 
umbrellas  was  made  on  board  Waterman  No.  12,  the  last  time 
the  House  of  Commons  aci  mipanied  the  Queen  to  a  launch  ;  or 
to  the  desirahilitv  of  establishing  a  circulating  library  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  felons  in  the  model  prisons,  and  for  having  occa- 
sional theatrical  performances  and  promenade  concerts  for  their 
comfort.  We  have  known  a  whole  night,  which  was  destined 
for  the  estimates,  occupied  by  such  discussions;  and  then,  when 
twelve  o'clock  came,  Mr.  Hume  very  properly  objected  to  opening 
a  new  debate,  and  expending  public  money,  at  a  time  when  the 
House  was  too  weary  to  be  on  the  alert.  There  is,  however,  a 
limitation  to  the  number  of  such  interruptions,  though  of  course 
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their  length  cannot  be  prescribed  ;  mid  among  recent  suggestions, 
prompted  by  tbe  inconvenience  which  is  produced  by  this  inter- 
ference with  public  business,  is  one  for  abolishing  tbe  system 
altogether.  But  supposing  that  the  gentlemen  with  notices  give 
WBJ  to  the  public  appeal  of  a  minister,  or  to  the  private  blandish- 
ment of  a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  or  that  the  questions  so 
interpolated  have  been  disposed  of,  the  mace  descends  from  the 
table,  the  House  goes  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  and  the 
report  next  day  would  read  thus:—* 

The   first  vote   proposed  was,   that  the  sum  of  ]  35,863/, 
granted  to   her  Majesty   to   defray    the   expenses    of   the    royal 
palaces. 

Mr*  Wise  wished  to  know  why  the  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace  had  been  painted.  It  looked  very  ugly  ;  and  painting 
stone  was  quite  ridiculous. 

Sir  William  Molcsworth  said  thai  the  process  had  been  ren- 
dered necessary,  because  the  stone-work  had  suffered  from 
weather. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  was  no  answer.  Bad  materials  must 
have  been  furnished  j  and  there  must  have  been  somebody  on 
duty  to  see  that  the  materials  were  good.  Whose  business  was  it? 

Lord  Seymour  said  that  stone  was  a  very  hard  thing  (a  laugh) 
to  get  good. 

Mr,  Williams  said  that  was  because  application  was  not 
made  in  the  right  quarter.  Private  individuals  could  get  good 
articles;  but  Government  bad  the  monopoly  of  being  ill  served. 

An  honourable  member  said  that  his  house  was  built  of  very 
good  stone. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  he  was  sure ; 
but  honourable  members  would  see  that  this  was  no  reason  why 
her  Majesty  should  not  have  the  necessary  repairs  executed. 

The  VOte  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bouverie.— Order,  order.  The  next  vote  was  that  66,585/. 
should  be  granted  for  keeping  in  repair  the  lodges,  fences,  roads, 
and  paths  in  I  he  royal  parks  and  pleasure-grounds. 

An  honourable  member  took  this  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  disgraceful  fact,  that  he  saw  a  hoy  in  St,  James's 
Park,  on  Thursday  last,  pitching  little  pebbles  into  the  mouth 
of  the  great  mortar.  A  policeman  was  standing  at  Storey's 
Gate,  but  did  not  interfere.  Now,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  we 
were  spending  mil  lions  on  our  ordnance,  he  thought  that  this 
Led  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  inconsistent. 

Sir  William  Molcsworth  said  that  unluckily  the  mortar  could 
hardly  be  Belled  a  public  statue,  and  therefore  the  new  Act  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Statues  did  not  allow  him  to  interfere  ;  but 
the  police  should  be  spoken  to.  Another 
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(other  honourable  member  wished  to  know  whether  the 
public  had  a  right  to  the  chestnuts  that  fell  from  the  trees  in 
Bushy  Park.  He  mentioned  this,  because  in  riding  through 
the  park  he  had  frequently  seen  numbers  of  pic-nie  pnriics  coi- 
led ing  them  in  large  numbers,  and  carrying-  them  away  in 
poi -ki-t-liandkerchiefs.  He  did  not  intend  to  move  any  amend- 
ment, but  wished  the  Government  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  Government  had 
to  thank  the  honourable  member  for  bringing  the  subject  for- 
ward. Difficulty  had  arisen  in  Legislating  on  the  subject,  on 
account  of  the  articles  in  question  being;  entirely  useless  to  every- 
body ;  but  the  ranger  had  taken  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  he  hoped  that  ere  long  a  satisfactory  regulation  would  be 
affixed  on  the  park-gates. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

This  kind  of  small-talk,  with  frequently  far  more  puerile  vari- 
ations, usually  lasts  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  is  renewed,  do  nocte 
in  noctem^  until  the  estimates  are  gone  through.  It  is  hardly 
necesin  y  to  add  that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  what  is  said  is 
given  in  the  newspapers,  which  condense  the  observations  made 
in  Committee  in  a  mode  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
adopt  in  regard  to  the  formal  debates.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  that  these  desultory  discussions  are  of  great  advantage. 
In  addition  to  the  check  which  they  impose  upon  any  recklessness 
or  jobbery  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  they  afford  a  very 
convenient  opportunity  for  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment suggestions  of  real  utility,  but  which  are  of  too  small  or 
special  a  character  to  be  brought  forward  in  an  isolated  shape  ; 
and  although  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  unlimited  gossip  is 
exercised  to  the  utmost  upon  these  occasions,  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  that  the  House,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  impatience, 
should  seek  to  curtail  its  estimate  colloquies. 

In  the  corner  of  New  Palace  Yard,  beyond  Star  Chamber 
Court  (Sir  Charles  Barry  has  done  well  to  preserve  these  old 
historical  names),  is  the  door  leading  to  the  reporters*  gallery. 
As  we  leave  that  of  the  strangers  there  is  a  little  crowd  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  coming  out,  and  they  look  with  some 
Compassion  at  us  who  remain,  voluntarily,  to  hear  debates  at 
i  an  hour.  Here  are  the  rricn  for  whom,  and  to  whom,  Par- 
liament talks  so  lengthily.  The  reporters'  gallery  is  the  filter 
through  which  the  senatorial  eloquence  is  percolated  for  the 
pnblic.  And  the  illustration  really  *  holds  water,"  for  the  press 
can  only  do  what  a  filter  does.  It  purifies  the  speeches  irom 
bad  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  iteration,  and,  in  short,  renders 
them  fluent  and  presentable  ;    but   it  can  do   nothing   towards 
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making'  the  article  wholesome.  Ditch-water  will  be  dull,  thou« 
filtration  may  have  made  it  translucent,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
Boggle'*  platitudes,  Azotes  scq)  lit  ism,  and  Myope's  polities] 
philosophy. 

The  parliamentary  reporter  is  now  as  regularly  recognized  an 
official  of  the  House  as  the  .Serjeant-at-Arms.  1}  was  im(  always 
so.  Without  becoming  historical  (a  process  we  have  determined 
to  avoid  upon  this  occasion)  and  recurring  to  Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  we  may  mi  niion  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Houses  by  the  fire,  the  reporters  merely 
pied  the  buck  of  the  gallery  appropriated  to  strangers.  In 
lliis  In- •onvenient  station  they  wrote  with  their  note-books  on 
their  knees.  They  had  upon  special  occasions  to  fight  the 
public  for  their  places,  when  members,  exercising  their  right  of 
causing  the  gallery  to  be  opened  at  early  hours,  poured  in  their 
friends,  and  threatened  to  swamp  the  limited  space.  But  when 
the  temporary  House  was  being  constructed,  a  separate  gallery 
Was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press,  It  is  but.  justice 
to  state  that  this  advantage  was  claimed  for  them  by  the  author 
of  the  Parliamentary  Companion,  who,  from  having  been  a 
member  of  the  reporters'  gallery  for  thirty- seven  years  (during 
ihe  latter  portion  of  which  time  he  has  been  the  manager  of  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Times)  is  now  regarded  as  its  representative 
when  questions  of  its  comfort  and  comenicncc  arise.  In  the 
pi i  sent  edifice,  a  still  more  commodious  gallery  has  been  re- 
served for  their  use,  with  a  set  of  retiring  and  refreshment  rooms  ; 
and  a  messenger  of  the  House  is  constantly  on  duly  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  communication  between  the  reporters 
and  any  members  whose  documents  they  may  desire  to  borrow, 
•.hose  quotation*  may  be  too  far-fetched  (a  rare  occurrence) 
for  easy  verification.  The  good  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to 
finally  and  formally  recognized  the  press,  by  having,  when 
Chancellor,  picked  up  a  reporter's  note-book,  which  had  fallen 
over  I  lie  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  anil  returned  it  to  the  owner, 
without  expressing  a  single  *  doubt*  as  to  whether  the  right  of 
ownership  still  remained  in  the  latter,  after  that  discontinuance, 
or  whether  the  party  who  swept  the  floor  had  not  acquired  an 
equitable  interest  in  such  a  waif,  an  interest  which  heaven  forbid 
John  .Scott  should  treat  lightly,  Mr.  S,  Carter  Hall  is,  we 
believe,  the  gentleman  who  thus  afforded  Lord  Eldon  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recognizing  the  status  of  stenography. 

To  sit  in  the  members*  gallery,  and  observe  the  reporting 
system  in  action,  is  interesting.  There  are  about  a  dozen  stalls 
in  front  of  the  press  gallery  (which  is  immediately  over  the 
Speaker),  and  these  look  comfortable  high-backed  niches.     They 
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I  always  occupied.  Behind  them  is  a  row  of  seats  OB  whieli 
the  immediate  successors  id  the  reporters  who  are  on  duty  wait 
until  tbe  moment  for  relieving  guard  arrives,  and  sometimes  the 
editors  ot  the  leading  Loudon  journals  appear  there  in  person, 
when  a  ministerial  crisis,  or  some  oilier  tutd/lli  ditjnus,  justifies  the 
u\  Each  portion  of  note-taking  is  called  a  l  turn/  We  are 
informed  that  Ifl  ihe  ease  Q&  some,  it  not  all,  the  daily  journals, 
the  first  turn  of  the  evening  li  an  hour,  and  that  at  five  o'clock 
the  first  man  is  relieved.  As  the  finger  of  the  clock  opposite 
approaches  the  last  minute  you  may  see  the  finger  of  the  successor 
held  over  the  acting  reporter's  shoulder,  and  at  the  procijgg 
moment  the  signal  fails,  the  two  gentlemen  rrftmiani  places,  the 
new  one  takes  up  the  speaker  at  his  next  sentence,  and  the  old 
one  departs  to  the  BnWafWPer  office  to  *  write  out n  his*  turn' — 
that  is,  to  translate  short-hand  into  English,  for  the  printers. 
The  length  of  the  turns,  we  understand,  varies  in  different  papers, 
but  daring  the  early  part  of  the  night  they  are  either  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  and  later  they  shorten  to 
turns  of  hall  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  About  one  huntlrcd 
words  in  a  minute  is  as  ranch,  we  are  apprised,  as  the  fastest 
-hand  writer  can  take  ;  and  Sir  George  Grey  probably  utters 
120  or  130  ;  but  his  delivery  is  somewhat  preternatural.  The 
time  required  lor  the  transcription  of  the  turn  varies  with  the 
closeness  with  which  the  report  has  been  taken,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  writer;  hut,  on  an  average,  it  probably 
takes  about  five  limes  as  long  as  the  short-hand  noting.  As  last 
as  tbe  transcriber  throws  off  a  page  ii  H  burned  away  to  the 
compositor,  and  a  large  portion  of  a  long  speech  is  in  print  before 
tbe  orator  is  thinking  of  his  peroration.  When  the  list  of 
reporters  is  exhausted  the  first  man  recommences,  and  so  on 
until  the  House  rises  j  and  in  a  fierce  campaign  a  reporter 
will  not  unfrcquently  have  three  and  even  lour  turns.  But 
the  reporters,  like  other  people,  thank  Providence  there  is  a 
House  of  Lords,  for  a  similarly  organized  staff  is  sent  by  each 
newspaper  to  that  assembly;  but,  as  the  Lords  have  no  consti- 
tuents to  talk  to,  and  do  speeches  to  make  merely  as  political 
capital,  then-  sittings  <»n  the  average  are  very  brief,  and  therefore 
the  reporters  who  are  not  needed  in  the  Upper  House  come  in 
to  sbare  tbe  labours  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Commons.  But 
their  duties  on  any  nigbt  ol  a  debate  are  heavy  as  well  as 
responsible  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  these  gentlemen  well  deserve 
the  tribute  paid  to  them  by  Mr.  Shell,  w  ho  ( at  cited  by  Mr.  Dod) 
said,  in  bis  income-tax  speech,  in  March,  1645,  *  There  are  men 
in  that  gallery  of  liberal  education,  and  of  minds  embellished 
with  every  literary  adornment,    who   by  great  labour,   by  gMflt 
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wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind,  acquire  an  income  which  falls 
within  the  range  of  tbe  tax,  although  it  is  far  from  beinur  nnn- 
mensurate  with  the  ability  or  the  usefulness  of  a  class  to  which 
some  of  the  first  men  in  England  have  belonged.3  He  might 
have  named,  among  others,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Campbell,  the 
late  Serjeant  Spankie — (the  lamented  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  who 
worked  in  the  law  courts  lor  the  Morning  Chronicle^  has  been 
authoritatively,  but  erroneously,  described  as  a  Parliamentary 
reporter) — Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  others  of  the  ornatissimi. 
The  allusion  was,  we  doubt  not,  applauded;  for  the  members  of 
tbe  I5ritish  senate  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  a  newspaper 
to  their  reputation,  and  of  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which 
the  start  in  the  gallery  discharge  their  functions. 

Besides  the  reporters  who  are  constantly  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing, v\t  may  remark  among  the  occupants  of  the  stalls 
some  gentlemen  who  write  comparatively  little,  but  who  remain 
the  whole  evening  and  watch  the  entire  debate.  These  are  the 
writers  of  summaries,  whose  office  would  seem  to  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  enormous  length  at  which  news- 
papers deem  it  desirable  to  give  the  parliamentary  debates,  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  a  large  class,  and  unwillingness  of  a 
larger,  to  spend  upon  these  gigantic  reports  the  time  necessary 
(.«  i  .iiu  t  their  pith.  Each  of  the  leading  papers  is  supplied 
with  one  of  these  writers,  whose  task  is  to  listen  to  a  speech,  and 
to  condense  its  points  into  as  brief  a  space  as  possible,  preserving 
its  colour  and  style  — if  it  have  any,  and  the  speaker's  grade 
entitle  him  to  such  consideration — and  in  ordinary  cases  to  indi- 
cate the  line  taken  by  each  member,  with  such  a  resume  of  his 
argument  as  may  show  the  reasons  which  prompt,  or  are  stated 
BO  prompt  him.  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
gentleman  who  devoted  himself  to  this  branch  of  reporting. 
The  summaries  of  the  best  papers  are  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  make  a  reference  to  the 
debate  in  ex/enso  unnecessary.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  the  system  were  much  more 
freely  introduced  into  the  ordinary  reports  than  at  present,, 
House  would  be  spared  a  world  of  what  the  Americans  call 
Bunkum.  The  men  who  *  cram '  themselves  with  facts  that  they 
may  discharge  them  in  speeches,  and  speak  that  they  may  be 
reported,  woidd  eat  their  dinners  with  their  wives  and  children 
i  i  i -nmparative  calmness,  if  those  magnificent  senatorial  efforts 
were  discouraged: — e.g.  *  Mr.  Chatterby  then  sketched  the  his- 
tory of  the  que.-; ion,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  ami. 
ies<i\iii_r  to  himself  the  right  of  dissenting  from  details,  sup- 
ported the  bill.*     This  would  save  Mr.  Chatterl 
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mnemonic  promenading  about  his  library,  and  many  impassioned 
appeals  to  Lis  armchair  as  Mr.  Speaker, 

In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  the  House  is  occa- 

lv  indulged  with  provincialisms  and  vulgarisms.    The  great 

majority  o£  the  members  speak  as  educated  men  should  do;  but 

a  few  gentlemen  who  are  somewhat  '  too  appy  to  leave 

the  matter  in  the  ands  of  the  Ouse.'      More  than  one  of  these  is 

a  Conservative      The  Scotch  accent  and   the  Irish   brogue  may 

<-ursc  be   heard — the   latter  at  most  times,  and  in  strange 

varieties,  from  the  nipping,  sneaking  Dublin  brogue  to  the  I 

low-comedy  voice  of  the  West.     The  Scotch  members  speak  very 

;   they  are    understood  to  hold   private  Parliaments  of  tQ6U 

own  on  Scotch  bills,  which  are  there  ed  in  a  husiucss-Iikc 

and   sensible  manner   by  those  who  understand  them  ;  and  the 

;e,  which  of  course  does  not,  is  relieved  from  I  he  tremble  of 

doing  much  more  than  passing  the  measures,  as  it  generally  « 

about  two  in  the  morning. 

Of  Parliamentary  eloquence  we  would  rather  decline  to  speak, 
n  there  were  such  things  as  grand  speeches — we  are  willing 
to  believe  they  were  very  grand — they  had  seldom  reporters  with 
short-bsnd   pens,  and  mosi  of  them   died.      Assuredly  the  art  is 
and   there  are  no  great  speeches  now.     There  are  long 
speeches,   and  sarcastic  speeches,  and  crack  speeches,  but   they 
arc  not   such  speeches  as  fell  from  the   lips  of  Burke,  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  or,  more  recent  still,   from  Canning   and  Brougham.      We 
•  in  our  time  heard  five  orations  whose  united  lengths  would 
rather  exceed  the  twenty-four  hours.    They  were  of  very  different 
ire.     One  was  Lord  Palmerston's  most  able  exposition  id"  his 
nh. ile  foreign  polity,  in  the  summer  of  1850,  an  effort—  we  speak 
1    ual  reference — worthy  of  the  energetic  and  accom- 
plished man  who  made  it.     Another  was  a  speech  by  Mr,  Vincent 
Scully,  an  Irish  member,  who  spoke  avowedly  against    time  for 
ipresi  purpose  of  obstructing  business,  and  who  occupied, 
if  we  remember  aright,  a  whole  morning  sitting.     Two  others 
1   Budget   speeches,    by  Messrs.  Disraeli  and   Gladstone,  of 
boon   each  ;  and  the  fifth  Was   that  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's, 
•  a  wood  man,  but  a  little  overtasked,'  when  he  laid  the  East  India 
Bill  before  the  House.     These  are  the  great  talking  leats  of  late 
days.      Lord  Palmerstotl   does  not  affect  eloquence,  but  usually 
ks  in  a  frank,  English  manner,  the  franker  that  he  frequently 
tales  over  a  word,  making  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  wishes 
to  select  the  best.     His  action  is   energetic,  even  in  giving  a 
brief  explanation.     His  long  experience  of  business  and  of  the 
House,  combined  with  his  own  keen  insight  into  character,  tell 
at  a  glance  what   manner  of  man  his  antagonist  is,  and  in 
vol.  xcv.  no.  clxxxix.  d  what 
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what  way  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House  to  bare  hii 
treated.  Though  he  is  personally  fearless,  and  never  hesitate* 
i  the  Sgtri  demand*  ■  grapple,  it  is  evidently  plea- 
santcr  to  Lord  Palmerston  merely  to  exchange  a  few  knightly 
blows  with  a  worthy  assailant,  and  then  to  charge  upon  the  field, 
after  the  manner  of  one  of  the  Froissart  heroes,  BO  much  admired 
by  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Of  Mr.  Disrafcli'i  masterly, 
passionless,  finished  delivery,  we  have  already  spoken.  Like 
the  warrior  to  whom  Noma  chants  her  witch-song,  seldom 

*Lies  lie  s'ill,  through  sloth  or  fear, 
When  point  and  e<lge  are  glittering  near.' 

An  ever-ready  ipesker,  his  premeditated  orations,  that  is  to  iay, 
those  over  wliich  he  lias  had  some  time— no  matter  how  short — 
to  ponder,  are  nevertheless  infinitely  better  than  those  prompted 
by  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  He  will  lometimes  from  this 
cause  reply  better  to  the  earlier  part  of  an  antagonist'*  argument 
t!;:in  to  its  close;  ami  his  own  peroration  is  seldom  so  effective 
as  what,  in  dramatic  language,  may  be  called  the  crisis  of  his 
speech.  Unprepared)  he  has  a  tendency  u>  rerbiage,  and  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  idea,  without  a  sufficient  variety  of 
treatment :  prepared,  and  not  a  blow  misses ;  not  a  platitude 
irritates  ;  not  a  sarcasm  is  impeded  by  a  weakening1  phrase. 
The  arrow,  stripped  of  all  plumage  except  that  which  aids  and 
Steadies  its  flight,  strikes  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  archer's 
aim  ;  whether  it  finds  the  joint  of  the  harness,  or  shivers  on 
shield,  is  occasionally  matter  of  opinion ;  but  that  it  often 
wounds  deeplj  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  exceeding  fe- 
rocity with  which,  out  of  the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  assailed. 
In  the  House,  it  is  rare  for  any  one  hut  Mr.  Gladstone  to  meddle 
with  him,  Mr,  Macaulay's  voice  is  now  so  seldom  raised  in  Par- 
liament that  there  is  little  to  be  told  of  him,  save  what  was  well 
known  Long  ago.  Twice  only  has  he  been  heard  of  late  ;  once 
te  India  Bill,  when  some  persons  expected  S  masterly  survey 
of  Indian  history  and  politics,  and  an  eloquent  prophecy  of  the 
future,  and  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  some 
pleasant  and  sensible  observations  on  education.  His  other  eflbl  I 
was  on  the  Judges'  Exclusion  Bill,  when  he  spoke  vigorously. 
and  brought  back  reminiscences  of  old  parliamentary  battles 
which  were  wont  to  siir  the  pulses  of  the  listeners.  YVe  hoped 
to  have  been  gratified  by  a  spci  imeo  of  his  ever-welcome  elo- 
quence on  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  seeing  him  in  his  plant  : 
but  he  came  only  to  present  the  opinions  of  other  people  on  the 
measure.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  early  won  reputation  by  his 
speeches  in  Parliament,  has  distinguished  himself  since  his  re- 
cent return  to  the  House  in  the  conservative  ranks;  and  has  more 
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than  once  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  honour,  and  shown 
himself  worthy  of  it.  His  trained  intellect,  great  energy,  and 
command  of  language,  make  him  formidable,  both  in  attack  and 
in  defence  ;  and  we  presume  that  as  there  are  few  other  achieve- 
ments be  has  not  accomplished,  that  we  shall  one  day  sec  him 
bold  big  the  Castle  Dangerous  of  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
most  polished  speaker  hi  the  House  of  Commons.  His  verbal 
resources  are  as  remarkable  as  his  management  of  them  ;  and 
his  manner  is  invariably  that  of  a  gentleman.  He  is  charged 
with  'subtlety*  by  coarser  minds,  but  we  fancy  that  the  Iinglish 
intellect,  which  is  not  distinguished  for  its  omlytiefl]  power, 
treats  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  jumbling  fashion.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone inclines  to  the  Tractarian  party — Tractarians  are  no  better 
-i  Jesuits — Jesuits  are  proverbially  subtle- — and,  therelmae, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  defining',  very  elaborately,  the  difference 
between  long    annuities    and    deterred  annuities,    be    is   (lilting 

tJesuitically.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  ;t  more 
popular  orator  if  he  would  be  lcssexplicit ;  but,  while  he  exhausts 
subject,  he  sometimes  exhausts  the  listener.  'His  refined 
and  scholarly  periods,  the  creation  of  the  moment,  but  oe  elegantly 
balanced  and  as  keenly  pointed  as  if  they  had  been  written  and 
studied—  are  always  marvels  of  fluency,  and  often  specimens  of 
eloquence.   M  r.Walpole's  earnest,  thoughtful,  gentlemanly  style,  is 

I  for  young  members  ;  and,  though  a  lawyer,  he  never  metes 

out  lawyer  measure.  His  rising  commands  instant  and  respectful 
attention,  and  we  never  heard  an  unkind  thing  said  by  or  to  the 
Secretary.  Lord  Stanley  inherits  bis  father's  intellect, 
but  not  his  declamatory  power  ;  he  is,  however,  struggling  suc- 
ofully  against  a  difficulty  of  delivery,  and  speaks  so  well,  that 
no  one   grudges   the  trouble  of  following   him.     We  incline  to 

Iik  he  will  achieve  a  distinguished  position.  Mr.  Bright, 
not  withstanding  the  disadvantage  of  advocating  opinions  which 
are  often  extravagant,  is  among  the  very  ablest  speakers  in  the 
House.  Though  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  his  tone  during 
the  present  session  has  been  less  defiant  than  formerly,  his 
worst  delect  is  still  the  arrogance  and  intolerance  of  his  language, 
Koach  that  a  friend  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  that,  had 
he  not  been  a  Quaker,  he  would  have  been  a  pugilist.  On 
the  other  band,  he  is  extremely  ready,  and  can  both  reason  ind 
declaim  with  unusual  power.  Mr.  Cobden  has  a  down  look,  and 
a  manner  which  is  neither  masculine  nor  polished.  He  hammers 
away,  with  a  narrow,  niggling  action  of  the  fore-arm  ;  and  his  argu- 

fincnts  partake  of  the  same  small  but  continuous  character  j  till  at 
the  close  you  find  that,  despite  your  dislike  at  being  jolted  onwards 
in  inch  a  fashion,  he  has  proved  his  case  from  his  premises.  The 
ultra-montane  champion,  Mr.  Lucas,  has  a  disagreeable,  vinegar 
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voice ;  but  his  taste  for  superstition  makes  him  so  habi- 
tually wrathful  with  everything  Protestant,  that  the  voice  is 
amusingly  suitable  to  the  themes  he  chiefly  selects.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  smart  agents  of  the  priests  ;  and  his  perver»e  oratory, 
which  hurts  nobody  but  himself  and  the  Roman  Catholic  interests, 
is  always  a  relief  from  the  average  dullness  of  the  House.  .Mr. 
Bernol  Osborne  used  to  be  a  showy  declaimer,  and  a  capital 
hand  at  letting  off  prepared  fireworks:  but  he  has  taken  office; 
and  whereas  in  that  very  1850  debate,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
before,  he  assailed  Sir  James  Graham  mercilessly,  and  ridiculed 
his  career  and  consistency,  calling  him  the  successor  to  Mr. 
Urqubart,  in  1854  he  is  .Sir  James's  decorous  First  Secretary, 
anil  squiblietli  no  mole.  Sir  James'fl  own  Style  of  speaking  is 
pretty  well  known.  A  perfect  master  of  bis  subject  and  of 
himself,  and  by  no  means  afraid  to  use  a  strong  word  upon  occa- 
sion, he  is  among  the  most  dangerous  antagonists  in  the  House. 
The  steam-engine  rapidity  of  Sir  George  Grey,  whose  concen- 
trated energy  of  speech  is  a  curiosity — I  he  exuberant  action  of 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  faintly  imitated  In,  Mr.  Apslev  IVllalt 
— the  tears  in  the  voice  of  Lord  Bernard,  the  downright  groan  of 
Mr.  Edward  13a.ll,  the  continuous  garrulity  of  .Mr.  Aglionby  when 
once  set  going — the  ill-rewarded  efforts  ol  Mr,  Miall  to  speak 
effectively  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has  thought  earnestly — the 
twelve  or  fourteen  perorations  of  Mr.  Hume  to  every  speed)  the 
veteran  delivers — may  be  matters  ot  good-natured  note,  but  they 
have,  of  course,  little  to  do  with  oratory.  There  are  some  earnest 
men,  chiefly  young,  who  are  *  coming  up,'  and  will,  we  trust,  do 
good  service  ;  for  they  speak  as  single-minded  English  gentlemen, 
who  eschew  quackery  and  cant.  Lord  Stanley,  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Layard,  k  the  member  for  Nineveh,'  on  the  other,  are  excel- 
lent types  of  a  class  to  which  we  look  with  hopefulness,  for  the 
world  is  very  weary  both  of  Red  Tape  and  of  Cotton  Twist. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  asked  whether  there  is  much  Wit 
in  the  House,  and  have  never  known  any  variation  in  the  reply. 
Very  seldom,  indeed,  is  'a  good  thing'  said  within  these  walls. 
Vet  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  indulgent  audience,  where 
It  likes  the  speaker;  but  it  is  here  as  elsewhere,  the  most  senile 
anecdote,  execrably  told,  will  be  endured  from  a  favourite,  while 
an  unknown  man  will  receive  a  groan  in  return  for  an  epigram. 
The  la  st  deliberately  -conceived  neat  thing  within  our  recollection 
was  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Sheil,  who,  complimenting  a  noble  lord 
who  is  ever  active  in  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization,  said 
that  he  'had  made  Humanity  one  of  Shaftesbury's  Character- 
istics,' One  jest  delights  the  House  very  much;  indeed,  it 
D67ei  fails  ;  and  it  must  have  been  heard  a  good  many  thousand 
times.      It  is  when  a  speaker  confuses  the  name  of  the  member 
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horn  he  refers  with  that  of  tin*  place  fat  which  that  gentle- 
man sits.  Accidentally,  or  (inch  tilings  are)  bydefign,  let  a 
senator  speak  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Palmerston,  or 
the  honourable  baronet  the  member  for  Molesworth,  and  the 
House  goes  off  into  a  roar.  It  is  a  safe  point,  like  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  anecdote  of  Old  Grouse  in  the  gUflKIOOSa  :  'your  worship 
must  not  tell  that  story,  if  we  are  not  to  laugh  ;  I  can't  help 
bmgning  al  that:  we  have  laughed  at  it  these  twenty  years/ 
Among  the  smaller  recreations  of  the  House  is  the  raising  a 
terrific  cry  when  a  member  new  to  parliamentary  manners  acci- 
dentally walks  between  the  Speaker  and  the  member  speaking. 
This  unpardonable  violation  of  etiquette  bring*  from  all  sides  t In- 
most indignant  exclamations.  The  puzzled  look  of  the  criminal 
as  he  sits  down:  that  '  what  have  I  done?'  is  part  of  the  sport; 
and  we  almost  fear  that  by  publishing  the  secret  we  shall  be 
depriving  the  House  of  one  of  its  innocent  diversions. 

We  originally  proposed  to  speak  of  the  House  of  Commons 
only,  and  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  ourselves  to  that  sin 
— one  which  can  never  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to 
nen.  We  have  wished  to  treat  the  subject  on  the 
Trosrc.  T'/riitsv'.'  principle,  so  unhesitatingly  laid  down  by  the 
father  of  goda  and  men  in  a  case  reported  by  a  Latin  author  of 
eminence;  and  if  we  have  deviated  from  impartiality  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  with  opinions  as  with  the  rays  of  light,  that  the  dis- 
tortions  produced    by  the   medium  through  which  they  pass  are 

apparent  to  our  perceptions.  It  is  possible  that  our  sketches 
may  facilitate,  with  those  who  have  not,  like  lugenuus,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  House,  the  future  studies  of 

1  The  grand  debate. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply.' 
But,  inasmuch  as  we  have  talked  only  of  those  who  talk,  we 
ind  it  in  our  hearts  to  conclude  without  a  tribute  to  the 
invaluable  men  who  do  not  talk,  and  who  follow  the  adviee  of 
John  Locke,  given  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  King: — 'I  would  not  have 
you  speak  in  the  House,  but  you  can  communicate  your  light 
and  apprehensions  to  some  honest  speaker  who  may  make  use 
of  it.  lor  there  have  always  been  very  aide  members  who  ne\«  r 
speak,  who  yet,  by  their  penetration  and  foresight,  have  this 
way  done  as  much  service  as  any  within  those  walls.'  These 
r.re  truly  excellent  men.  and  would  there  were  more  of  them. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  present  universe  is  brought 
tO  the  close  predicted  by  the  northern  Legends,  a  new  system 
is  to  be  established,  of  which  the  grand  principle  is  to  be  Silence. 
If  the  new   system  includes  a   Parliament,  we  shall  canvass  the 

ors. 
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Art.  II, — History  of  Latin  Christianity;  including  tl 

Pi,  Pontificate  of  Nitv/'ix  V.   By  Henry  Hart  Mihnau, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.      Vols,  I.,  Il\,  lit     London,  1854. 

IT  is  olten  a  matter  of  complaint,  sometimes  gravely  felt,  some- 
-*-  1  iiiifs  loudly  expressed,  how  Utile  connexion  seems  to  exist 
between  the  magnificence  of  our  great  ecclesiastical  edifies  end 
the  Life  of  the  institutions  which  are  sheltered  beneath  them.  ^  «t 
this  sense  of  disproportion  is  not  the  one  which  has  always  been 
i  ailed  up  by  the  sight  of  those  stately  edifices.  Nor  will  it  be 
awakened,  if  in  the  heart  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  the  centre 
of  the  busiest  stir  of  national  life,  we  are  reminded  not  only  of 
the  pastoral  zeal  which  ministers  to  the  HPftnts  of  the  present,  hut 
of  the  learning  which  recalls  the  past,  and  the  wisdom  which 
li (recasts  the  future.  The  lofty  tower  which  before  the  Great 
Fire  looked  down  over  the  metropolis,  was  no  unworthy 
memento  of  the  enlightened  learning  of  Colet,  or  of  the  genius 
of  Donne.  The  majestic  dome  of  Wren  might  not  unfitly  cast 
its  shadow  over  the  temporary  home  of  Butler.  And  we 
confess  that  now,  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
pleasing  sense  of  con^ruiiy  that  we  see  the  name  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  on  the  titlc-pa&e  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the 
most  important  work  on  ecclesiastical  history  that  the  English 
language  has  produced. 

We  do  not  forget  the  quaint  wisdom  of  Fuller,  or  the  fervour 
of  Milner — we  do  not  overlook  the  compendious  and  useful 
narralives  which  have  been  published  by  Than  Wadding-ton,  by 
Dr.  Burton,  and  (to  mention  the  best  and  latest  work  of  the  kind) 
by  Mr.  Robertson.  But  none  of  these  can  vie  in  the  union  of 
learning,  and  ability,  and  extent,  with  that  which  is  now  before 
us.  With  a  poetic  temperament,  of  which  the  first  fire  glowe 
in  those  striking  passages  of  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetry  by  which 
he  won  his  earliest  fame,  Dean  Mil  man  has  combined  an  amount 
of  industry  and  experience,  which  he  has  steadily  applied  to  the 
subject  of  which  these  three — we  trust  we  may  add  without  pre- 
sumptuous anticipation — these  six  volumes  are  the  crowning 
result.  Beginning  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  has 
gradually  Worked  on  through  the  rise  of  'Christianity  under  the 
Roman  Empire  '  1<>  the  period  which  covers  its  settlement  in  the 
European  nations,  and  includes  almost  the  whole  ground  which 
ecclesiastical  history  has  usually  occupied. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  history  is  in  all  points  th< 
model  of  what  such  a  history  should  be.  For  such  a  work  nc 
one  man,  with  powers  however  varied,  will  ever  suffice.  To 
some  we  doubt  not  that  in  this,  as  in  his  earlier  works,  there  will 
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appear  to  be  a  certain  monotony  of  scniimeiit,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  which  hardly  suits  with  the  richness  and  variety  of 
a  field,  over  which  all  the  lights  and  ttwltfW  of  character,  human 
and  divine,  are  for  ever  playing  in  the  most  complicated  form — 
a  tendency — probably  induced  by  a  natural  recoil  from  the  usual 
temper  of  ecclesiastical  historians— to  insist  on  the  gentle  and 
benevolent  aspect  of  Christianity,  sometime*:  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  sterner,  and  bidder  expressions.  There  is  also  in 
many  parts  of  these  volumes  an  abruptness  and  carelessness  of 
composition,  which,  wiiil.it  it  sometimes  presents  an  agreeable, 
oftener,  perhaps,  affords  an  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  polish  and 
grace  which  characterised  moat  of  Ins  former  writings — sentences 

ted,    repeated,    broken — entangled      tvith    p.tienthesis — 
-times  even   fai  ts,  evidently  from   mere  oversight,  miiv  i 
or  omitted.      Nor  can  we  think  thai   it  was  necessary  (even  for 

of  writing:,  according  to   bia  well-sustained  purpose,  4  a 
history,  not  a  succession  pf  dissertalions  on  history  ')  to  give  once 
a  the  details  of  obscure   periods,  or   the  summaiy      it   can 
hardly  be  more  than  a  summary — o(  the  lives  of  Carlov  ingian 
princes   and  German  popes,  whose  names  we  willing  h  forget  as 
I  as  read. 
Bat  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks — some  of  them,  perh&pt,  the  in- 
ilts  of  the  pressure  of  materials — we  repeat  that  no 
such   work   has  appeared  in  English   ecclesiastical  literature — 
none  which  combines  such  breadth  of  view  with  such  depth  of 
research — such    high    literary  and  artistic  eminence  with    such 
patient  and   elaborate    investigation — sucli    appreciation    of    the 
various  Gonna  of  greatness  and  goodness  wiih  such  force  of  con- 
ception and  execution— none  which  exhibits  so  large  an  amount 
of  that  fearlessness  of  results  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
impartial  judgment  and   trustworthy  statement.     And  in  lesser 
point >  we  cannot  hu'bear  to  notice  its  abundant  references  (so  far 
as  we  have  had  the  means  of  judging)  to  the  best  sources,  old  and 

igain  iis  happy  art  of  questioning — that  art  which  Bacon 
so  well  calls  the  half  of  knowledge  —  but  which  we  never  saw  so 
frequently  and  aptly  employed  as  in  the  long  series  of  suggestive 
interrogatories  which  in  these  pages  often  take  the  place  of  what 
in  other  historians  would  be  a  collection  of  positive,  but  apocry- 
phal, assertions. 

Perhaps  we  shall  render  the  fullest  justice  to  our  author  and  the 
best  service  to  our  readers,  if  we  endeavour  to  answer  the  qucs- 
tiun — probably  the  first  which  many  who  open  these  volumes  will 
ask — *  What  is  Latin  Christianity  f — and  that  the  more,  because 
in  so  doing  we  shall,  in  faet,  bring  out  what  is  the  chief  and 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  work. 

It 
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It  is  a  happv  circumstance  for  the  introduction  of  this  na] 
the  English  public,  that  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  close 
of  the  Crusades,  not  only  the  name  but  the  object  whit  h  it  rejir.- 
•entl  baa  become  faminar  to  our  minds.  We  had  long  known 
what  was  meant  by  '  Europe,'  by  *  Christendom,'  by  *  the  Church 
of  Home;'  but  the  peculiar ideft  expressed  by  *>Latin  Chris iirm 
is  one  which  must  alwa\s  sound  strange,  except  at  times  when 
two  great  divisions  of  Christendom  are  set  in  opposition  lo 
each  other — when  Western  Europe  is  viewed  in  contrast  to  tin- 
East — whin  Romas  Catholicism  is  opposed  not  to  the  Protestant 
nations  of  Northern  Europe,  but  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
and  Coptic  Churches  of  the  old  Byzantine  Empire*  Such  is  the 
aspect  under  which  the  various  forms  of  the  Christian  faith  have 
necessarily  been  viewed,  since  the  calamitous  war  which  arose 
out  of  the  controversy  between  the  '  Greek  and  Latin  Churches* 
over  their  sauctuaries  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  which  is  now  sus- 
tained by  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  the  head  of  the 
Eastern  sphere  of  Christendom  has  roused  against  his  bi  < 
sovereigns  of  the  West. 

But  although  this  distinction  between  Greek  and  Latin  is 
brought  out  more  prominently  than  usual  at  the  present  moment. 
it  is  one  which  has  existed  for  centuries — one  which  has  affected 
the  whole  course-  of  European  history,  and  which  has  its  roots  in 
some  ol'  the  deepest  movements  that  divide  the  human  race. 

It  is  no  n<-\v  name  invented  fur  the  occasion  ;  it  is  the  name 
which  both  philosophically,  and  practically,  expresses  the  origin 
of  the  most  diversities  of  Christian  faith  and  practii  ej 

and  when  Dean  Milman  states  that  l  the  great  event  in  the  his 
of  our  religion  and  of  mankind,  during  many  centuries  after  the 
extini  tinn  of  Paganism,  is  the  rise,  the  development,  and  the  do- 
nation of  Latin  Christianity,5   he  states  a  fact,  often  indeed  over- 
looked, but  yet   the  key  of  the  main  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  interest  of  his  own  work,      J  i 
is   doubtless   a   sense  in  which   the  Church  is    truly  Catholic — 
that  is,  truly  independent  of  any  national  or  social  difference 

nse  also  in  whir-  *  the  main  divisions  of  Christian  opinion  may 
be  viewed  irrespectively  of  any  territorial  or  ethnological  boun- 
daries. There  are  feelings  aroused,  principles  strengthened,  evils 
cast  out,  by  the  reception  of  Christianity — whether  in  its  simple 
or  its  most  complex  form— which  belong  not  to  this  or  that  nation, 
but  to  the  bliman  heart  itself.  There  are,  again,  diversities 
of  opinion  arising  fttnB  varieties  of  the  human  mind,  which  ar 
found  UQ  evety  community  which  has  reached  a  certaii 
pitch  of  civilization  and  religious  conseiniisivss.  To  treat  ol 
ecclesiastical  history  from  this  point  of  view,  is,  to  a  certain  ex« 
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the  object  of  Ncnnder's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  a 
work  which  should  fully  accomplish  this  would  fill  a  blank  which 
neither  lie  nor  any  one  else  has  adequately  occupied.  Happy  would 
it  he  for  the  ('Lurili,  happy  for  the  world,  if  we  could  he  made 
clearly  to  see  what  are  the  elements  of  Christianity  common  to 
■ill  its  several  forms — -what  the  characters  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Divine  Original  which,  on  any  hypothesis,  must  lie  regarded 
as  the  foundation  n\u\  the  centre  of  all  subsequent  developments. 
Bat  il  a  task  like  this  be  too  remote  and  impalpable,   it  may  in 

mean  time  be  useful  to  trace  how  large  a  share  in  our 
ecclesiastical  diversities  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  theological  or 
religions  causes,  but  to  the  more  innocent,  and  in  one  sense,  more 
inevitable  influences  of  nation,  of  climate,  of  race,  of  the  general 
stream  of  human  history.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
main  root  of  the  difference  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  DissenteTS  is  not  so  much  a  divergence  of  theological 
principle  or  opinion  as  of  social  and  hereditary  position.  And 
as  true  of  the  Church  of  a  single  country  is  in  its 
measure  true  of  the  several  Churches  of  the  great  Christian 
family.  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  our  object  to  draw  out 
this  i-i<  a,  as  i;  is  set  forth  in  the  work  before  us — to  exhibit  the 
rise,  and  growth,  and  peculiar  features  of  Latin  Christianity,  as 
alone  it  can  be  exhibited  fully  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  contrast 
Greek  or  Eastern  Christianity.  On  some  future  occasion 
we  may  perhaps  return  to  the  contrast  between  Latin  Christianity 
and  *  the  Avatar  of  Teutonic  Christianity/  which  Dean  Milman 
has  promised  in  his  forthcoming  volumes,  and  yet  more  to  the 
pictures  of  individual  characters,  which  must  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series — for  those  later  periods  when  they  will  occupy 
a  more  conspicuous  place.  Lest  we  should  appear  to  have 
overlooked  them  altogether,  or  lest  the  reader  should  iinntrinc 
that  even  this  first  instalment  of  the  work  is  exclusively  made  up 
of  the  abstractions  which  we  are  about  to  present  to  him,  we  refer 
bim  to  the  striking  portraitures  of  Gregory  the  First,  of  Hilde- 
brand,  i»f  Wilfrid,  of  Abelard,  and  of  Becket  For  ourselves, 
we  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  task  we  have  proposed. 

The   first   beginning   of  the   distinction  between  Greek  and 

Latin  Christianity  is  well  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  work  : — 

'For  some  considerable  (it  cannot  but  be  ail  midefinable)  part  nf  the 

first  centuries,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the 

churches  Of  the  West,   were,  if  we  may  so  speak,   Greek    religious 

colonies.     Their  language  was  Greek,  their  organization  Greek,  their 

rs  Greek,  their  Scriptures  Greek  ;  anil   many  vestiges  ami  tra- 
ditions show   that  their   ritual,  their  Liturgy  was  Greek.*     Through 

G  reek 

*  We  may  add  what  he  has  previously  stated  in  a  note,  p.  22,  thai  all  the  earlier 

names 
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Greek  the  communication  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  of  the  West 
was  constantly  kepi  up  with  the  East;  and  through  Greek  every  he  re- 
si  arch,  or  his  di»ciple>,  having  found  Ins  way  to  Rome,,  prop.i- 
with  more  or  less  success*  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Greek  wag  the  i 
mercial  language  throughout  the  empire;  by  which  the  Jews,  before 
the  destruction  of  their  city,  already  so  widely  disseminated  through 
the  world,  and  altogether  engaged  in  commerce,  carried  on  then1 
aftairs.  The  Greek  Old  Testament  was  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
foreign  Jews.  The  churrhe s%  formed  sometimes  on  the  foundation,  to 
a  certain  extent  on  the  model,  of  the  synagouo' ••*.  would  adhere  for 
some  time,  no  doubt,  to  their  language.  Tko  Gospel*  end  the  A 
tolic  writings,  so  soon  as  ih«-v  became  part  of  the  public  worship,  nould 
be  read,  as  the  Septuagiflt  was,  in  their  original  tongue.  All  the 
Christian  extant  writings  which  appeared  in  Rome  and  in  I 
are  Greek,  or  were  originall)  Greek]  the  Epistles  of  Clement. 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies  3  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  down  to  Cains  ami  Sippolytus,  the  author  of 
the  Refutation  of  All  Heresies.  The  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  and 
the  Treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity  are  the  earliest  known  works 
of  L;itin  Christian  literature  which  came  from  Rome.  So  was  it  too  in 
1  .oil  ;  flu  re  the  first  Christians  were  settled,  chiefly  in  the  Greek 
cities,  uliieii  owned  Marseilles  as  their  parent,  and  which  retained  the 
use  of  Greek  as  their  vernacular  tongue.  Irenseus  wrote  in  Greek; 
the  account  of  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vicnne  is  in  Greek.  Vestiges 
of  the  old  Greek  ritual  long  survived  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  to 
some  of  the  Gallic  churches.  The  Kyrie  eleUou  still  lingers  in  the 
Latin  service-  The  singular  fact,  related  by  the  historian  So/omen, 
that,  for  the  first  centime*,  there  was  no  public  preaching  in  Rome, 
here  finds  its  explanation.  Greek  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
uiuiiity.  but  among-  the  believers  and  worshippers  may  have  been 
latin",  who  understood  not,  or  understood  imperfectly,  the  Greek. 
The  Gospel  or  sac  re*  I  writings  were  explained  according  to  tin  capaci- 
ties of  the  persons  pfetseot,  HippoJetea  Indeed  composed,  probably 
delivered,  homilies  in  Greek,  in  imitation  of  Origin,  wh&j  when  at 
Home,  may  have  preached  in  Greek;  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing new,  l'ope  Leo  1.  was  the  fast  oetebrefted  Latin  preacher,  and 
his  brief  and  emphatic  sermons  read  like  the  fast  rmtfjn  of  a  rude  and 
untried  eloquence,  rather  than  the  finished  compositions  which  would 
imply  a  long  study  and  cultivation  of  pulpit  oratory.  Compare  them 
with  Chrysostom.' — i.  pp.  21-20. 

It  might,  therefor.-,  urm  as  if  Greek  Christianity  were  the 
parent  and  Latin  Christianity  the  child;  and  it  IB  curious  that 
this  view,  substantiated  as  it  is  by  this  tissue  of  minute  and 
couplex  facta,  is  put  forward  with  singular  force  and  perspicuity 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  famous 
*  note  '  on  Egypt.     Christianity,  according  to  him,  was  a  triumph 

names  of  the  Roman  bishops  arc  Greek.  Pius,  Victor,  Caius — sorely  the  Dean 
should  have  added  Clemens— are  among  the  very  few  genuine  Roman. 
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of  Greece  over  Rome  ;  the  last  and  moat  striking  Instance  of  the 
expression  of  the  Latin  poet,—  Grtscia  capta  fern  in  ricfurrm  cepit. 
It  is  true  we  roust  not  be  too  far  misled  by  words.  The  Emperor 
— and  perhaps  even  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Dean  —  hardly 
takes  into  sufficient  account  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  the  aspect  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and  its  broad 
»  both  from  the  earlier  development  of  the  Grerk  rare 
and  from  the  later  development  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  during  the  first,  and  to  a 
attain  extent  during:  the  second,  century  is  not  so  much  a  proof 
of  the  Grecian  as  of  the  Hebrew  character  which  still  remained 
impressed  on  the  first  Christian  communities.  The  Gospels  and 
were  written  in  Greek,  not  because  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  Greeks,  but  because  they  were  Jews,  and  because, 
beings  Jews,  they  were  obliged  to  use  as  their  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation, the  only  language  which  could  be  universally  understood. 
The  vigour,  the  fire,  the  primitive  rudeness  of  diction  and  thought 
which  appears  both  in  their  writings  and  those  of  their  immediate 

<  -ssors,  is  essentially  Hebrew.  Not  only  has  Latin  Christianity 
not   begun,    but  Greek  Christianity  is  unborn  also.      Both   are 

on  the  mountain  summit  in  their  parent  lake  ;  the  rise  and 
divergence  of  ho:h  is  ali he  in  the  distance,  Still,  without  ascribing 
too  much  importance  to  the  outward  form  and  speech  which  apos- 
tolical and  primitive  Christianity  of  necessity  assumed,  it  is  not  to 
he  denied  that  this  accident,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  it,  of  its  first 
utterances  being  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Latin,  has  materially  affected 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  churches  which  have  sprung  from  it.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  a  noble  privilege  for  any  church  to  claim  a. 
direct  continuity  of  speech  with  the  earliest  times;  to  be  able  to 
boast  of  reading  the  whole  code  of  Scripture,  old  as  well  as  new, 
in  the  language  in  which  it  was  read  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ; 
to  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  words  oi  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  into  any  modern  or  stranger  idiom.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity  of  making  the  sacred  language  accessible  to 
the  Western  World  imposed  on  the  Latin  Church  a  duty  whit  h 
called  forth  its  characteristic  energy  and  freedom.  V\ 'e  are  now  so 
much  accustomed  to  regard  the  Latin  language  as  'the  tongue 
not  understanded  by  the  people/  and  as  the  sign  ol  all  that  is 
antiquated  and  obstructive  to  religious  liberty,  that  we  forget  how 
completely  this  was  reversed  in  the  first  beginning  of  its  adoption 

i  he  Western  Church.  What  the  verna«  ular  languages  of 
Bugfaiid  were  to  Latin  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, that,  in  a  great  degree,  was  Latin  to  Greek  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Greek  was  then — as  Latin 
later — the  language  both  of  civilization  and  of  religion;  Latin 

was 
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was  but  the  language  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  official  organs 
of  the  government.  The  very  name  of  'Vulgate,'  by  which  the 
great  Latin  version  was  and  is  still  called,  is  a  witness  to  us  of  the 
curious  fact  that  it  was  then,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  a  vulvar, 
not  a  sacred,  tongue.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Jerome  may  fairly 
:tlled  the  Luther  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  the  rocky  cell  of 
Bethlehem,  in  the  gigantic  literary  labour,  no  less  than  in  the 
strange  visions  which  it  witnessed,  was  the  prototype  of  the 
chamber  in  the  Thuringian  fastness  of  the  Wartburg. 

'Tins  was  [Jerome's]  great  and  indefeasible  title  to  the  appellation  of 
Father  of  the  Latin  Church.    Whatever  it  may  owe  to  the  older  and  frag- 
iii«.  iiiary  versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  Jerome's  Bible  is  a  wonderful 
work,  still  more  as  achieved  by  one  man,  and  that  a  Western  Christian, 
even  with  all  the  advantage  of  study  and  of  residence  in  the  East.     It 
almost  created  a  new  language.     The  iutiexihle  Latin  became  pliant 
an«l  expansive,  naturalising  foreign  Eastern  imagery,  Eastern  modes  o: 
expression  and  of  thought,  and  Eastern  religious  notions,  most  onooa 
genial  to  |ts  owq  genius  and  character;  and  yet    retaining  much  of  its 
own   peculiar  strength,  solidity,  and   majesty.     If  the  Northern,  the 
Teutonic  languages,  coalesce  with  greater  facility  with  the  Orientalism 
of  the  iScriptures,  it  is  the  triumph  of  Jerome  to  have  brought  the  more 
dissonant  Latin  into  harmony  with  the  Eastern  tongues.     The  Vulg 
was  even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Papal  power  the  foundation  of  Latin 
Christianity.' — i.  74. 

In  speaking  of  the  divergence  of  the  two  languages  which 
have,  in  fact,  given  the  names  to  the  two  spheres  of  Christ  -n- 
dom,  we  have  advanced  a  step  heyund  the  moment  ol  the  first 
actual  appearance  of  these  two  bodies  in  the  world  itself.  It  was 
not — as  Dean  Milman  well  remarks—  in  Home,  nor  even 
Europe,  but  in  Africa,  that  Latin  Christianity  first  arose.*  An< 
he  might  have  added,  not  only  so,  but  Greek  Christianity  also  first 
showed  its  head  an  that  same  unhappy  continent,  which,  long  as  u 
has  been  dead  to  the  Christian  world,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  out  of  ecclesiastical  memory  without  recording  its  once 
almost  exclusive  eminence.  Egypt,  with  the  Greek  language 
implanted  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies.  Car 
more  than  Asia  Minor  or  Greece,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  fathers 
of  Eastern  Christendom.  Carthage  and  its  neighbouring  cities, 
with  the  Latin  language — which  they  inherited  from  the  con- 
quests of  Scipio  and  the  victories  of  Caesar — far  more  than  Rome 
fostered  the  great  lights  of  the  Christianity  of  the  West.  What 
are  the  remains  of  Qnadratus,  Aristides,  or  Athenagoras  compared 
t.)  the  really  powerful  influences  of  Alexandria,  as  represented  in 
the  names  of  Dionysins,  of  Clemens,  and  of  Origen?     What  are 
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the  silent  annals  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  only  broken  by  the  Greek 
accents  of  Irenaeusand  Hippolytus,  compared  to  the  learning  and 
energy  of  Lactantius  and  Arnobius,  of  '  the  fiery  Tertullian,*  of 
Cyprian,  and  Optatus,  and — though  by  his  time  the  balance  was 
equally  distributed  over  the  western  world — the  crown  and 
v  of  all,  Augustine  ?  Doubtless  the  elements  of  Christian  life 
tered  far  and  wide  through  the  European  and  Asiatic  pro- 
s' the  empire;  but  if  we  wish  to  sec  the  first  formation 
of  theology,  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  of  powerful  and 
trous  minds  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  it  is  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  Church  of  Africa  that  our 
attention  must  be  directed.  The  swarthy  hue,  in  which  some  of 
rnJier  pictorial  illustrations  of  church  history  have  delighted 
tu  represent  the  heretic  Tertullian,  was  really  shared  by  him  in 
-  union  with  the  Mauritanian  Cyprian  and  the  Copt  Atbanasius. 
The  very  fact  that  the  chief  distinction  between  the  two 
bodies  was  visible  only  in  the  least  important  (politically  speak- 
ing) of  the  continents  of  the  Old  World,  shows  that  for  the 
first  three  centuries  theTe  was  as  yet  mo  conscious  separation 
between   them.     The  Roman  Church,  so   far  as  its  Christianity 

•  was  concerned,  still  belonged  rather  to  the  East  than  to  the 
West  ;  to  far  as  its  authority  was  concerned,  in  a  religious 
e,  i  whatever  may  have  been  its  political  importance  from 
its  situation  in  the  metropolis,)  it  was  held  to  be  merely  co- 
equal, or  even  subordinate  to  the  ancient  scat  of  apostolic 
Christianity  *  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  powerful  school  of  Christ iao 
learning  at  Alexandria.  But  the  foundation  of  a  new  Rome 
1  the  seven  hills  of  Byzantium  at  once  erected  two  centres, 
of  political  so  also  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  The  birthday 
of  Constantinople  was  the  signal  of  the  separation  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom :  a  separation  which  —  sometimes 
widening,  sometimes  narrowing — complicated  by  the  introduction 
of  new  elements,  of  the  Sclavonic  races  into  the  Byzantine,  of 
the  Teutonic  races  into  the  Roman  empire,  of  Mahometanism  into 
the  East,  of  Protestantism  into  the  West — has  from  that  day  never 
teased  to  exist,  and  to  exhibit  in  each  of  the  two  divisions 
ch  it  has  created  the  strongest  marks  of  difference  in  origin 
and  in  tendencies  ;  both  indeed  showing  the  various  influences, 
Gentile  and  Jewish,  which  had  passed  over  both  alike  in 
'Christianity  under  the  Roman  Empire,' but  each  marked  as 
strongly  by  the  characteristics  of  their  native  worlds  :  the  one 
still  clinging  to  its  Byzantine,  the  other  to  its  Roman  type, 

lis  is  well  brought  out  in  the  ingenious  argument  founded  on  the  remark- 
able apocryphal  work  ot  the  second  century,  called  the  Clementines.  See  vol.  i. 
33,  34. 
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These  differences  we  shall  now,  by  the  help  of  our  learned 
author,  proceed  to  unfold. 

1.  The  distinction  which  has  perhaps  been  most  frequently 
remarked  is  that  of  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  Oriental,  nnd 
the  practical  tendency  of  the  Occidental,  Church.  It  is,  in  fact, 
deep  seated  in  the  Asiatic  and  European  character.  The  well- 
known  contrast  which  Aristotle  u  his  Polities  between  the 
two  continents,  migfct  serve  as  a  text  for  half  the  divergencies  of 
ecclesiastic  al  history.  'The  East  enacted  creeds,  the  West  disci- 
pline.'* The  first  decree  of  an  Eastern  Oecumenical  Council 
was  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  Godhead.  'I  he  first  decree 
ul  a  Pope  of  Rome  was  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  the  cler_ 
Till  the  time  of  Augustine  no  great  writer  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy had  arisen  in  the  West  ;  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great  none  had  occupied  the  pnnlifical  chair  at  Rome.  Even 
the  questions  of  theology  which  did  agitate  the  Western  World 
were  rather  those  which  related  to  the  origin  of  human  art  ion, 
than  those  which  related  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
The  Trinitarian  conflicts  were  nearly  confined  to  the  East,  the 
Pelagian  conflicts  were  nearly  confined  to  the  West.  ■  Of  the 
320  bishops  who  formed  the  Council  of  Nictea,  all  hut  a  very 
few  were  Asiatic  or  Egyptian.  There  were  two  presbyters  • 
to  represent  the  Bishop  of  Rome/ J  The  doctrine  of  Athana- 
sius  was  received  rather  than  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
The  great  Italian  Council  of  Ariminum  lapsed  into  Arianism 
through  an  oversight  which  took  the  world  by  surprise.  The 
Latin  langunge  was  inadequate  to  express  the  minute  shades  of 
mantling  for  which  the  Greek  is  so  eminently  fitted.  Of  the 
two  creeds  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church  the  earlii  -t, 
that  called  the  Apostles',  is  characterised  by  its  simplicity  and  its 
freedom  from  all  dogmatic  language;  the  latter,  that  call*  d  the 
Athanasian,  is,  as  its  name  confesses,  a  mere  imitation  ot 
Greek  theology,  and  by  the  evident  strain  of  its  sentences,  reveals 
the  ineffectual  labour  of  the  Latin  phrases  *  persona '  and  *  sub- 
stantia T  to  represent  the  correlative  but  hardly  corresponding 
tretdl  by  which  the  Greeks  expressed  the  Hypostatic  L'nion. 
And  still  mure  when  we  arrive  at  the  periods  when  the  increas- 
ing divergence  of  the  two  empires  threw  the  two  churches  farther 
and  farther  apart,  the  tide  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  enn- 
tiMviT-y  hardly  ever  reached  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  now  high  and 
dry  above  their  reach. 

'Latin  Christianity  contemplated  with  almost  equal  indifference 
Nestnrianism,  ami  all  its  prolific  race,  Eutychiauisni,  Monophyti-m. 
Monothelitism,     While  in  this  contest  the  two  great  Patriarchate.-  of 
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^-lst,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  brought  to  issue,  or  strove  to 
bring  to  is->u<\  their  rival  claims  to  ascendancy;  while  council  after 
council  promulgated,  reversed,  re-enacted  their  conflicting  decrees  ; 
while  separate  and  hostile  coram  unities  were  formed  in  every  region  of 
the  East  j  anil  the  fears  of  persecuted  Nestorianisin,  stronger  than 
religious  zeal,  ]Haneirated  for  refuge  remote  countries,  into  which 
Christianity  had  not  yet  found  its  way  \  in  the  West  there  was  no 
Neetarian  or  Eutychian  sect.' — L  p,  137. 

Probably  no  Latin  Christian   lias  ever  felt  himself  agitated 
even  in  the  (east  degree  by  any  one  of  the   seventy  opinions  on 
the   union    nf    the    two  natures    which    are  said   to  perplex    the 
Church  of  Abyssinia.      Probably  tbe  last  and  only  question  of 
kind  on  which  tbe  Latin  Church  lias  spontaneously  entered, 
ia  that  ol  tbe  double  Procession  ol  (he Spirit,     It  was  indeed  this 
?ion  which  in  all   probability   led  to  ihe  eager  reception  and 
neral  diffusion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  the  only  one  that 
stained  the  disputed  clause,  and  which  ultimately  became  one 
main  pretext  of  separation  between  the  two  churches,*    But  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  on  the  part  of  Rome  it  was  merely 
a  pretext,  reluctantly  admitted  by  the  Pope,  and  hurried  on  only 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  Patriarch  Photius,  and  by  tbe  political 
s  of  the  time. 
2,    Closely  allied  to  the  contrast  between  the  speculative  ten- 
of  the  Eastern  Church  And  the  practical  life  of  the  Western, 
is  another  not  so  strongly  marked  indeed,  yet  still  strikingly  set 
in  the  history  of  '  Latin  Christianity.'    To  those  who  regard 
and   penances  as  distinguishing  characteribtu  s  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  may  perhaps  be  startling  to  hear  that 
one  of  the  points  in  which  it  is  most  forcibly  distinguished  from 
the  ( rxeeft  Church  is  its  greaLei  freedom  from  the  ascetic  and  mo- 
nastic  spirit.      Xo    doubt    monastn  ism    was    embraced    by    the 
Roman  Church,  even  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  with  an  energy 
which  seemed  to  reproduce  in  a  Christian  form  the  dying  genius 
of  stoical  philosophy  ;  no  doubt  the  characters  of  Benedict  and 
Bruno,  and  of  their  innumerable  successors,  are  of  purely  western 
i).    Still  the  East  held,  and  has  always  held,  the  chief  place 
in  the  monastic  world.     It  was  not  in  the  Apennines,  or  on  the 
Alps,  but  in  the  stony  arms  with  which  the  Libyan  and  Arabian 
deserts    enclose   the  valley  of  the  Nile  that  the  first  monasteries 
were  founded.     Antony,  the  Coptic   hermit,  from  his  retreat  by 
the  Red  Sea,  is  the  spiritual  father  of  that  vast  community  which 
has  now  overrun  the   world.     And    not  only  was   monastic!  si  a 

*  Is  it  not  an  oversight  or  omission  in  a  history  of  Latin  Christianity  to  pass 
over  this  controversy, so  important  in  its  results,  however  insignificant  it  nmynow 
appear,  with  no  other  mention  thau  the  very  cursory  allusion  in  vol.  ii.  p.  354? 

born 
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born  and  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Church  \  it  has  also  thriven  tl 
with  a  peculiar  and  unrivalled  intensity.  It  is  in  his  earlier 
volumes  on  the  history  of  Christ ianity  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  Dean  Milman  traces  to  its  sources  the  wide-spread 
principle  of  monastic  life,  and  finds  them  even  more  removed 
Rome  than  were  the  Thehaid  deserts,  far  away  in  the 
distant  East,  in  the  Manichean  tenets  of  the  hatefulness  of  the 
material  world,  as  it  is  unquestionably  exhibited  practically  in  its 
purest  and  simplest  form  in  the  Indian  Yogi,  or  the  Mussulman 
Fakir.  It  is  this  Oriental  superstition  which,  whether  from 
character,  or  climate,  or  contagion,  has  been  most  forcibly  repre- 
sented to  the  Christian  world  in  the  Greek  rather  than  in  the 
Latin  Church.  The  solitary  and  contemplative  devotion  of  the 
■eastern  monks,  whether  in  the  K^vptian  desert  or  on  the  hills  of 
Cirerre,  though  broken  by  the  manual  labour  necessary  for  theiv 
subsistence,  is  yet  much  less  modified  by  either  literary  or  agri- 
cultural activity  than  in  the  great  convents  of  the  West,  *  The 
East,'  as  the  Dean  strikingly  observes.  l  had  few  great  men,  many 
madmen:  the  West,  madmen  enough,  but  still  very  many  great 
men.'*  Eastern  monasticism  has  produced  no  society  like  the 
Benedictines,  known  and  held  in  honour  wherever  literature  and 
civilization  has  or  shall  spread;  no  charitable  orders,  like  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  carry  light  and  peace  into  the  darkest 
haunts  of  Buffering  humanity.  Western  monasticism  has  never 
produced,  even  in  the  utmost  rigour  of  Carthusianism  orTrappism, 
a  seclusion  from  the  world  equal  to  that  of  the  monks  of  Athos. 

•It  was  industrious  anil  productive:  it  settled  colonies,  preset- 
arts  anil  letters,  built  splendid  edifices,  fertilized  deserts.  If  it  rent 
from  the  world  the  most  powerful  in i mis,  having  trained  them  by  its 
discipline,  it  sent  them  back  to  rule  the  world.  It  continually, 
as  it  were,  renewed  its  youth,  and  kept  up  a  constant  infusion  of  \  i 
rous  life,  now  quickening  into  enthiisiaMii*  now  darkening  into  fana- 
iiri.Mii  ;  and  by  its  perpetual  rivalry,  stimulating  the  zeal,  or  supplying 
die  deficiencies  of  the  secular  clergy.  In  Miccesshe  ages  it  adapini 
itself  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind.  At  fits!  .1  missionary  to  barharous 
nations,  it  built  abbeys,  hewed  down  forests,  cultivated  swamps,  enclosed 
domains,  retrieved  or  won  for  civilisation  tracts  which  bad  fallen  to 
waste  or  had  never  known  culture.  With  St.  Dominic  it  turned  its 
missionary  zeal  upon  Christianity  itself,  and  spread  as  a  preaching 
order  throughout  Christendom  ;  with  .St.  Francis  it  became  even  n, 
popular,  and  lowered  itself  to  the  very  humbles!  of  mankind,  In 
Jesuitism  it  made  a  last  effort    to   govern    mankind   by  an  incorporated 

easts,     Imt  Jesuitism  found  it  aeceatarj  to  reject  many  of  the  pecu- 

liarilies  of  Monasticism:  it  made  Itself  .secular  to  overcome  the  world,' 


-vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7- 
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nlv  in  the  monastic  life  that  the  severity  of  Eastern 
saeetici&Bl   excels   that  of  the   West.     Whilst  the  fasts  of  the 

i  Church  are  mostly  confined  to  Lent,  liable,  increasingly 
liable,  to  wide  dispensations,  exercised  for  the  most  part  by  ab- 
stinence, not  from   all    food,    but  only  from  particular   k iritis   of 

,  the  fasts  of  the  Eastern  Church,  especially  of  its  earliest 
and  most  remarkable  branch,  the  Coptic — extend  through  !;; 
periods  of  the  year,  are  regarded  as  all  but  indispensable — repu- 
diate all  food,  though  with  a  strange  and  characteristic  incon- 
sistent y  fcbey  admit  of  drinking,  even  t«»  the1  grossest  intoxication. 
And,  finally,  the  wildest  individual  excesses  of  a  BrQBG  or  a 
Dunstan  in  the  West  seem  poor  beside  the  authorized,  national, 
we  mav  almost  sav,  imperial  adoration  ol  the  Pillar-saints  ol  the 
East,  Amidst  all  the  controversies  which  divided  the  Byzantine 
churches  in  the  fifth  century, 

'  on  one  religious  subject  alone  tlie  conflict incr  East  maintained  its 
perfect  unity,  in  the  n  it  may  be  said  the  worship,  of  the 

it  on  the  Pillar.      Simeon  Sty  lit  es  had   been   observed   by    M 
Ful  disciple  to  have  remained  mot  ion  less  for  three  days  in  the  fame 
altitude  of  prayer.     Not  once  had  he  .stretched  out  his  arms  in  the 
form  ol  ii"    cross  ;  not  once  had  lie  bowed  his  forehead  till  it  touched 
■t  (a  holy  exploit,  which  his  wondering  admirers   had  Been  him 
■  hundred  and  forty -four   times,  ;mt!  then  lc  reck- 

s).  The  watchful  disciple  climbed  the  pillar;  a  rich  odour  saluted 
his  nostrils  ;  the  saint  was  dead.  The  new*  renched  Anlioch.  Arda- 
burius,  general  of  the  forces  in  the  East,  hastened  to  send  a  guard  of 
honour,  lest  the  neighbouring1  cities  should  seize — perhaps  meet  in 
•,-rate  warfare  for — the  treasure  of  his  body,  Antioeh,  now  one  in 
heart  and  sovd,  sent  out  her  Patriarch,  with  three  other  bishops  bo 
lead  the  funeral  procession.  The  body  was  borne  on  mules  for  three 
hundred  stadia;  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  touched  the  bier,  he  burst  mil 
into  a  cry  of  gTatulation.  The  whole  city,  with  torches  and  hymns, 
iwed  the  body.  The  Emperor  Let)  implored  Antioeh  to  yield  to 
Itim  the  inestimable  deposit.    The  Emperor  implored  in  vain*    Auii 

;ig  as  she  possessed  the  remains  of  Simeon,  might  defy  all  Iter 
In  the  same  year,  when  Antioeh  thus  honoured  toe  I'm .■  ral 
rita  of  him  whom  she  esteemed  the  greatest  of  mankind,  Rome  was 
lamenting   in    deep  and    manly  sorrow  her  Pontiff,   Leo.      Oonl 

Itylites  with  one  Emperor  crouching:  at  the  foot  of  his  pillar, 

and  receiving:  his  dull,  incoherent  words  as  an  oracle,  with  another,  a 

man  of  higher  character,  supplicating  for  the  possession  of  his  remains 

snd   Pope  Leo  on  his  throne  in    Home,  and    in  the  camp  of  Attiki. 

PC  then  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity.* — vol.  i,  pp.  228,  229. 

3.  But  the  chief,  perhaps  the  fundamental,  difference  between 

two  churches   was  one  which  maybe  expressed  indeed    in 

various  forms  but  is  in  substance  the  same.     The  Eastern  Church 

was,  like  the  Hast,  stationary  and  immutable  ;  the  Western,  like 

vol.  XCV.  no.  clxxxix.  e  the 
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the  West,  progressive  and  flexible.  This  distinction  is  the  mi 
remarkable  because  at  certain  periods  of  their  course  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  far 
higher  llian  that  of  the  Western.  No  one  can  read  the  account 
of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  of  the  thirteenth 
century  without  perceiving  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  a  refined 
and  civilized  capital  by  a  horde  of  (at  least  comparative)  barba- 
rians ;  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  had  been  the 
sack  of  Corinth  by  Mommius.  and  of  Rome  itself  by  Alanc. 
And  much  earlier  than  this  period,  whilst  it  might  still  bethought 
that  Rome,  not  Constantinople,  was  the  natural  refuge  of  the 
arts  of  the  ancient  classical  world,  the  literature  of  the  church 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Byzantine  hemisphere.  Whilst 
( ' "i^tantinople  was  ringing  with  the  fame  of  preachers,  of  whom 
Chrysostom  was  the  chief  but  not  the  only  example,  the  Roman 
bishops  and  clergy  till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  never  publicly 
uddrcssed  •  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit.  But,  notwithsiandi 
these  intervals  of  superiority,  Ike  Greek  Church,  almost  from  the 
time  lh.it  under  Constantino  it  assumed  a  distinct  existence,  has 
always  given  tokens  of  thai  singular  immobility  which  doubtless 
is  in  great  part  to  be  traced  to  its  Oriental  origin — its  origin  in 
those  sTiau^r  regions  which  still  retain,  not  only  tin-  climate  and 
i partition,  but  the  manners,  the  dress,  the  speech  of  the  days  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  the  Pharaohs,  Its  peculiar  corruptions  have 
been  such  as  are  consequent,  not  on  development,  but  on  stagna- 
tion ;  it s  peculiar  excellences  have  been  such  as  belong,  not  to  the 
freedom  of  civilization,  but  the  simplicity  of  barbarism.  It  has 
had  no  Council  of  Constance  or  of  Trent — its  doctrines  still  re- 
nin in  the  same  rigid,  immovable,  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  undef- 
ined state  as  that  in  which  they  were  |.-]t  by  Constantino  ;md 
Justinian.  The  energies  and  the  subtleties,  the  self-devotion  and 
the  self-aggrandisement  of  a  Hildebrand  or  a  Loyola,  of  'lie  Fran- 
ciscans or  of  the  Jesuits,  arc  alike  unknown  to  it.  Whilst  the 
[*atin  Church  has  sent  out  missionaries,  tor  the  conversion  of 
Engl nnd  and  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages,  of  South  America, 
>f  India,  and  of  China,  even  down  to  our  own  time— the  Greek 
Church,  with  the  one  signal  exception  of  Ulphilas  the  Arian 
LpOBtle  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  has  remained  absolutely  passive. 
Siren  the  conversion  of  the  Russian  hordes,  the    <  at  a  (ces- 

sion   to  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church  which   has  been  made 
since  tl  li  separate  community,  was  effected,  not  bv  the 

pleaching  of  the  Byzantine  clergy,  but  by  the  marriage  qf 
\\ "lademir  with  a  Byzantine  prim  ess.  Ill  the  midst  of  the 
[ohaminedan  East  the  Greek  populations  remain  like  islands  ii 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  87,  176. 
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the  barren  sea,  anil  the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twelve 

x'lUuri's  round    the  Greek   convent  of  Mount  Sinai,   probably 

witiiout  one   instance  of  adhesion    to   the  creed  of   men   whom 

jrel  ;i'  knowledge  with  almost  religious  veneration  as  beings 

a  higher  world.      Even  the  ^reat  schism,  whirl)  convulsed 

Rus>  rch  nearly  at  t!ie  same  time  that  Latin  Christen- 

was  rent  by  the  German    Reformation,  was   not  a  tm waul 

a  retrograde   movement — a  protest,    Q6t   Fgwjfflft  abuses,  but 

against  Krlormnticni.*     The  very  calendars  of  the  (  Imn  shea  show 

tlie  eagerness  with  which,  whilst  the  one,  at  least  till  a.  reernt 

period,  placed    herself  at  the  head  oi  European  civilisation,   the 

r  stili  studiously  lags  behind  it.    The  '  new  style,' which  the 

world  owes  to  the  enlightened  activity  of  Pope  Gtaegapy  XIII., 

alter  bavin.:  with  difficulty  overcome  the  Protectant    si  Tuples  of 

Germany,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  and  last  o£  all  (with  shame 

be  it  srTulj.it  England  and  Sweden,  has  never  been  ible  to  pent* 

into    tin  dominions  of  the   ««M    Byzantine   and  the 

ttussi  in  empire,  which  still  hold  to  the  Greek  calendar, 

eleven  u  est  of  the  civilised  world. 

These    contrasts  ini^ht   be    indefinitely    multiplied.      But  two 
ances    may    be    selected,    as  at  once    the    mast   pal- 
iie  most  instructive.       Let  us    But   take    the  ques- 
tion  of    the     Christian     sacraments.       The   Latin    doctrine    on 
subject    is    by    Protestants    so  frequently   reganle-l   as  the 
highest     pitch    of    superstition —  by  Koman   Catholics   as    the 
•st  pitch  ol  reverence  o(  which  the  subject  is  capable — thai 
it    mav     be    instructive    to    both   to   see    the    contrast    between 
the     freedom,     and     the     reasonableness     of    the    sacramental 
doctrine  as    held   by  the  highest   Koman   doctors,  compared  with 
the  stiffness,  the  magical   and    mystical  ohsmetei   of  the  same 
as    n-|iresented    in    the    East.      We    are    accustomed, 


•  The  Russian  *anti-  Reformation "  was  occasioned  by  the  fury  excited  amongst 

on  the  attempt  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  in  1656,  to  introduce  a  new 

nded  on  a  collation  of  the  original  Greek.     Immense  bodies  of  eutliu- 

irafpil  ilbiuselves  from  the  Russian  Church  inconsequence,  KHM,  bj  ^ 

illet  with  tin'  Western  Ife  formation,  following  a  hierarchical,  the  other 

irarcbic&l,  model,  and  known  by  the  nam -s  of '  Popopfchitns' aud  'fios- 

lans  and  non-Presbyterians,  sad  still  •scrolling 

;  H     •■•■.     See  d  curious  account  of  the  wl  action 

remarkable  work — so  eccentric  in  thought  and  style  a?  probably  to  have 

escaped  the  mass  of  Rngliah  readers,  yet  so  curiously  learned  and  so  perspicuously 

written  n«  t  on  many  points  the  most  intelligible  aocoonl  of  the  relations 

ie  Greek  and   Latin  Churches — '  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  or  Eastern 

i  omm  union,  by  William   Parker,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 

Ixford,  and  Deacon.'     Few,  probably  no  one,  would  agree  with  the  sin- 

*ir  [  I  the  writer:  all  may  learn  something  from  the  ability  and  siugle- 

K>f  purpose  which,  if  demoted  ton  more  reasonable  cause,  might  have  given 

him  a  high  place  in  the  theological  or  the  pastoral  annals  of  the  English  Church. 

Ji  2  perhaps 
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perhaps  justly,  to  place  the  essence  of  superstition  in  a  devOflOE 
to  the  outward  forms  anil    elements,  as  distinct  from  the  in  war 
spirit  which   they  represent,  convey,  or  express,      Let  us   for 
moment  see  which    has   in  this  respect   most  tenaciously  cli  i 
(O  the  form- — which    to   the  spirit — of  the  Iwo   great  ordinm 
of    Chrisiian    worship.      There    can   be    no   question    that    tie 

ial   form   of  baptism — the  very  meaning  of  the  word — \ 
complete  immersion   in   the   deep   baptismal  waters;  and   thai, 
fm"  at   least  lour  centuries,  any  other  form  was  either  unkn* 
or   regarded    as  on  exceptional,   almost   a   monstrous  case, 
this    form   the    Greek    Church    stilt    rigidly    adheres;    and 

illustrious  and  venerable  portion  of  it — that  of  the  livzau- 
tine  empire — absolutely  repudiates  and  ignores  any  other  mode 
of  administration  as  essentially  invalid.  The  Latin  Church,  on 
the  other  hand — doubtless  in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  a 
northern  climate,  to  the  change  of  manners,  to  the  convenience 
..I  custom  —  has  wholly  altered  the  mode,  surrendering,  as  it  would 

lirlj  sayf  the  letter  to  the  spirit — preferring  mercy  t « >  sacrifice; 
and  (with  the  two  exceptions  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  and  the 
BO)  1  of  the  Baptists),  a  few  drops  of  water  are  now  the  \\  es 
substitutes   for  the  threefold   plunge  into  the  rushing  river,  or 
the  wide  baptisteries  of  the   East, 

And  when  we  descend  from  the  administration  itself  of  the 
sacramental  elements  to  their  concomitant  circumstances,  still  the 
same  contrast  appears.     In  the   first  age  of  the  Church  it  was 
customary   for  the  Apostles  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  heath 
the  new ly-baplized  converts,  that  they  might  receive  '  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit/     The  *  gifts'  vanished,  but  the  custom  of  laying  on 
the  hands  remained,    It  remained,  and  was  continued- — and  s« 
the  Greek  Church  is  still  continued — at  the  baptism  of  children  as 
of   adults.     Confirmation  is,  with  them,   simultaneous  with  the 
n<  t  of  the  baptismal  immersion.     But  the  Latin  Church,  wl 
it  adopted  or  retained  the  practice  of  admitting  infants  to  bapti 
soon   set  itself  to  remedy  the  obvious  defect  arising  from  their 
unconscious  age,    by  separating  and   postponing,  and  giving 
new  life  and  meaning   to   the  rite  of  confirmation.     The 
ceremonies,  which  in   the  Greek  Church  are  indissolubly  cor 
founded,    arc    now,     throughout    Western     Christendom,    by 
salutary   innovation,    each    made   to  minister  to  the  edifice 
of  the   individual,  and  completion   of  the   whole  baptismal  ordi- 
nance.    In   like  manner,  the   Greek   Church   retained,  and  still 

etains,  the  Apostolical   practice  mentioned   by  St.  James — lor 
the  sick   to  call  in  the  elders   of   the  Church,    to    anoint    btOT 
with  oil,  and  pray  over  him,  that  he  may  recover.     The  'eld* 
that  is,  a  body  of  priests  (for  they  still  make  a  point  of  the 

plural 
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plural  number),  are  called  in  at  moments  of  dangerous  illness, 
and  the  prayer  is  offered.  But  the  Latin  Church,  seeing  that  the 
special  object  lor  which  the  ceremony  was  first  instituted, — 
the  of  the  sick, — had  long  ceased  to  be  eflSw  ted,  deter- 

mined to  change  its  form,  that  it  still  might  be  preserved  as  an 
instructive  symbol.  And  thus  the  'anointing  with  oil1  of  the 
fitit  century,  and  of  the  Oriental  Church,  ome  ■with  the 

Latins  the  last,  the  extreme-unction,*  of  the  dying  man — a  cere- 
',  doubtless,  to  our  notions,  useless,  perhaps  superstitious — 
but  unquestionably  more  reasonable  than  the  mere    perpetua- 
tion of  a  shadow  when  the  substance  is  departed. 

Vet  once  again  it   became  a  practice  in  the  Church,  early — 
know  not  how  early — for   infants   to  communicate   in    the 
Lord's  Supper.     A   literal   application   to   the   Eucharist  of  the 
text   respecting  the   bread  of  life,   in  the   sixth    chapter  of   St. 
a,   naturally   followed  on  a  literal  application  to  baptism  of 
text  respecting  the  second  birth,  in  the  third  chapter  ;  and  the 
actual  participation   in  the  elements  of  both  sacraments  came  to 
be  regarded  as  equally  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  every  human 
being.      Here    again    the   peculiar  genius    of   each    of   the  two 
Churches   displayed  itself.     The  Oriental  Churches  still  admi- 
nister  the   Eucharist   to  infants.     In  the  Coptic  Church  it  Baa) 
I    that  an    infant  is  the  only  recipient.     The  Latin 
Church,  on   the  other  hand,  has  not  only  abandoned,  but  actually 
idden,  a  practice  which,  as   far   as  antiquity  is  concerned, 
1  t,  but  for  its  manifest  repugnance  to  Christian  season  and 
common-sense,   vie  in  its  claims  on   adoption  and    continuance 
any  that  she  has  retained. 

e  is  yel  another  more  general  subject  on  which  the  widest 
•,  involving  the  same   pi  inciple,  exists  between  the  two 
communions,    namely,    the    whole    relation   of   art  to    religious 
worship.      Let  any  one  enter  an  Oriental  church,  and   he  will  at 
k  by  the  contrast  which  the  architecture,  the  paint- 
very  form   of  the  ceremonial,  present  to  the  churches 
e  West.     Often,  indeed,  this  may  arise  from  the  poverty  or 
oppression    under  which    most   Christian    communities    labour 
as   been   cast    in   the  Ottoman  empire;   but  often  the 
altm  Lze  with  jjold — the  dresses  of  the  priests  stiffen  with 

ilk s   of  Brousa — yet   the  contrast  is  equally  great 
difference  lies  in   the  fact,  that  art,  as  such,  has  no  place  in 
ihip  or  the  edifice.     There  is  no  aiming  at  effect,  no  dim 
.  li^ht,  no  beauty  of  form  or  colour,  beyond  what  is  prov- 
ed by  the  mere  display  of  gorgeous  and  barbaric  pomp,      let 


*  The  last  of  the  three  unctions,  the  other  two  being  baptism  and  confirmation. 
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it  would  be  a  threat  mistake  to  infer  from  this  absence  of 
indeed  no  one  who  lias  over  seen  it  could  infer— that  there  is, 
therefore,  a  greater  absence  of  form  and  of  ceremonial.  The 
mystical  gestures — the  awe  which  surrounds  the  sat  ciihital  func- 
tions— the  vain  repetitions — thf  severance  of  the  sound  from  the 
sense,  of  the  mind  from  the  act,  both  in  priest  and  people — are 
not  less,  but  far  mure,  visible  then  in  the  churches  of  the  \\  est 
The  traveller  who  finds  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Malta,  after  having  been  aecustonu  <1  lorn  tew  weeks  ormon 
to  the  ritual  of  the  convents  and  churches  of  the  Levant,  experi- 
ences almost  the  same  emotion  as  when  he  peases  again  l  mm 
the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  This  union  of  barbaric  rudeness  and  elaborate  (  ere- 
ni. nihilism  is,  however,  no  contradiction — it  is  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  an  important  law  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  well 
forth  in  one  of  the  most  striking;  passages  in  Dean  Milmati's. 
work.  There  is  no  more  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  Churches,  than  that  of  the  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate 
effects  of  this  controversy  were  transient, —  the  sudden  ebullition, 
not  of  a  national  or  popular  feeling,  bat  almost,  as  it  would  seem. 
of  a  Puritan,  or  even  of  a  Mahometan,  fanaticism  in  the  breast  * 
of  a  single  emperor — 4  a  mere  negative  doctrine,1  4  which  robbed 
the  senses  of  their  habitual  and  cherished  objects  of  devotion, 
without!  aWakening  an  inner  life  of  piety.'  The  onslaught  on 
the  imflge-worship  of  the  Church  passed  away  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  begun  ;  and  the  fanaticism  which  the  Emperor  Leo  had 
provoked,  the  Empress  Irene,  through  the  seeoud  Council  of 
\jt;ea,  effectually  proscribed.  But  tin  the  Eastern  Church  the 
spirit  of  Leo  has  so  fur|  revived,  that  although  pictures  are  still 

retained 
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*  Vol.  it.  p.  144.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

£  The  two  exceedingly   interesting  chapters  on  L  (.vol.   ii.  p.  m 

202i  are  wound  up  I  y  the  following  passage: — 'The  whole  ch-i  -tauti- 

nople  made  thed  church  of  St.  Sophia  with  their  burning  torches,  pay- 

ing homage  to  every  ttatue  and  picture,  which  bad  been  carefully  restonV .  : 
again  to  l>v  effaced  till  the  days  of  later,  more  terrible  Ifioaacltetfy  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Tlit-  liii'elv  Church  from  that  liiijf  has  Celebrated  I  he  aisnivirsurj  of 
ittval  with  loyal  fidelity.  The  sttccesfcora  of  Methodius,  particularly  the 
learned  Photius,  were  only  zealous  to  consummate  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and 
images  have  formed  pan  of  the  recognised  religious  worship  of  the  Ka&Uru  world.* 
—(p.  fftt] 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  subsequent  history  of  images  in  the  Greek 
Church;  hut  ntflly  this  sMteufeul  is  inaccurate.  It  is  true  that  as  the  fury  ©f 
Leo  had  been  directed  equally  against  pictures  and  statues,  under  the  common 
name  of  Iron  |  ilur^  or  '  Qfceaesa  J.  so  b<itli  were  equally  restored  Ly  the  Council  of 
Nicea.  But  is  it  tree,  either  that  statues  are  now  recognised  'in  the  worship  of 
thi    l'astern  worhl,*  or  that   'pictures  were  destroyed  by  the  Ottoman  Tin  I 

■-,  we  believe,  are  now  as  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Greek  Church  as  by 
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retained  and   adored  wilh  even  more   veneration   tlian   the  cor- 

Si 'in ling  objects  of  devotion  in  the  West,  statues  at- 
tided;  and  the  same  Greek  monk,  wlio  would  ridicule  in 
no  measured  terms  the  figures,  or  even  bas-reliefs,  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  will  fling  his  incense  and  perform  his  genu- 
flections with  the  most  undoubting;  faith  befope  the  same  saint 
as  seen  in  the  paintings  or  gildings  of  his  own  convent-chapel. 
It  is  in  discussing  this  controversy  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
pronounces  a  judgment,  involving  a  principle  of  universal  ap- 
plication, but  specially  illustrative  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
Churches  to  each  other — of  Christian  art  in  the  Byzantine  and  in 
the  Roman  world,  \Y  e  giv*  his  summary  of  the  argument, 
which  is,  however,  too  eloquently  and  elaborately  slated  to  be 
fully  apprehended  without  seeing  it  in  detail. 

'  i  lie   ruder  the  art  the  more  intense  the  superstition.     The  perfec- 
tion of  the  Hue  arts  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to  promote  Mich  siiper- 
ttition.     Not   merely  does  the  cultivation  of  mind  required  for  their 
higher  execution,  .  s  well  as  the  admiration  of  them,  imply  ton  advanced 
but   the  idealism,  which   is  their  crowning  excellence,  in  some 
ee  unrealised  them,  and  creates  a  different  snti  more  exalted  feeling. 
e   is  more  direct  idolatry  paid  to  the  rough  and  ill-shapeii  image, 
or  the  flat,  unrelieved,  anil  staring  picture,— the  former  aet  mil  v  Hotbed 
in  gaudy  and  tinsel   ornaments,  the   latter  with  the  crown  of  y-o  Id-leaf 
on  the  head,  and  real  or  artificial  flowers  in  the  hainl,—  than   to  ihe 
utile,  or  the  Holy  family  with  all  the  ma^ic  of  light  and 
are  not  the  fine  paintings  which  work  mii-acl.  .-.  but  tiie 
d  unoke-darkened  boards,  on  which  the  dim  outline  of  form 
is  hardly  to  he  traced.     Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was   the  such 
tion  which   required  the  images,  rather  than  the  images  which  formed 
uper*tition*     The  Christian  mind  would  have  found  some  other 
>    which   it  would  have  attributed  miraculous  powers.     Tillies 
Id  have  been  more  fervently  worshipped]  and  endowed  with  more 
tfanscendant   powers,  without  the  adventitious  good,  the  familiar  i 
the  mind  with  the  historic  truths  of  Scripture,  or  even  the  legends  of 
Chri>tian  martyr.*,  which  at  least  allayed  the  evil  of  the  actual  idolatry. 
Iconocla>m   left  the  worship  of  relic*,  and  other  dubious  memorials  of 
the  saints,  in  all  their  vigour;  while  it  struck  at  that  which,  after  all, 
>    higher  kind  of  idolatry.      It  aspired  not  to  elevate  ilie  general 
mind  above  superstition,  but  proscribed  only  one,  and  that  not  the  most 
debasing',  form.' — vol.  ii.t  pp.  152,  153. 


Ihe  Koran  iUelf  *  and  pictures  have  survived  theinrratts  of  the  Mutsalmans  every- 
where except  in  those  churches  which  have  been  turned  into  mosques.  Of  theie, 
that  be  the  Dean's  meaning).  St.  Sophia  is  one;  anil  every  ooe  has 
heard  the  storv,  related  in  our  last  number,  of  the  rich  mosaics  lately  revealed 
E  removal  of  the  plaster,  and  covered  again  at  the  command  of  the  pre- 
st-ul  Sultan,  to  bide  their  time.  Only  the  six-winged  j-eruphiin  still  look  duwn 
from  the  four  corner*  of  the  dome,  tolerated,  as  likenesses,  not  of  mortal  man,  bnt 
of  superhuman  intelligences. 

In 
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In  this  rapid  comparison  of  the  two  churches,  we  Lave  in  the 
first  instance  dwelt  chiefly  on  those  differences  which  bring  out 
the  points  on  which  Latin  Christianity  most  nearly  represents 
t!ie  spirit  of  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom,  andr  we  may 
add,  of  Christianity  itself.  VVe  have  done  so  for  many  reasons — 
it  is  an  allowable  sonic  of  gratification  now,  when  by  a 
most    unsought   and  unexpeeled   crisis  the   Western   is  ;m.i 

LSt  tin-  l-astcrn  sphere  of  Christendom,  to  remember  that 
there  are  points  which  hind  togethi  r  the  whole  of  that 
western  sphere,  not  merely  by  political,  but  by  religious  bonds 
also.  VVe  oesd  not  preach  a  crusade  against  the  chur< 
of  the  East,  or  bandy  theological  animosities  with  the  lunpcror 
Nicholas  j  bttt  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  that  amongst  all 
the  differences  which  have  long  divided,  and  probably  will 
always  divide,  the  nations  and  churches  of  Europe,  there  are  yet 
deeper  elements  of  consanguinity  and  likeness  which  unite  them — 
we  will  not  say  against  the  East,  hut  certainly  in  favour  of  the  West. 

Such  a  point  of  view  is  important  in  the  face  of  common 
dangers  and  common  foes.  It  is  still  more  important  in  adjusting 
our  relation,  to  each  other.  It  is  instructive  for  Protestants  to 
see  that  the  church  and  the  system  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  and  often  justly  accustomed,  to  regard  as  the  one 
supreme  impersonation  of  priestcraft,  of  superstition,  of  fanati- 
cism, has  after  all  the  same  elements  of  western  freedom,  and 
life,  and  civilization,  as  those  of  which  they  themselves  are  justly 
proud  |  tl  at  what  v.'i  ii  may  he  in  comparison  of  us,  in  eompa- 
i  of  the  Greek  Church  it  is  enlightened,  progressive,  in  one 
word,  Protestant.  And  not  less  instructive,  it  they  could  but  so 
rd  ir.  would  be  this  view  to  the  Rinnan  Catholic  Church 
itself,  and  its  exclusive  admirers  amongst  ourselves.  One  half  of 
its  attraction — of  its  attraction  as  a  dominant  and  aggressive  bi 
— lies  in  the  fact  that  it  lays  claim  to  represent  exclusive! 
that  side  of  religious  feeling  and  of  human  nature  which  is  ir 
pressed  by  the  sight  of  antiquity,  of  reverence,  of  ascetic  self 
abnegation.  But  what  a  difference  is  effected  in  the  proportions 
pf  these  pretensions,  when  we  see  them  overtopped  by  a  loftier, 
darker  figure  behind.  If  we  are  to  have  dogmatical  belief  in  its 
fullest  extent,  dogmatic  decisions  on  the  abstrusest  questions)  let 
us  go,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  the  ancient  church,  whose  name  and 
whose    glory   is  to   be  not  'Catholic,'   but  'Orthodox;'  w 

noes  and  princesses  are  not  *  mosl  Catholic,1 01  '  must  Christian/ 
but  *most  Orthodox;*  to  the  church  which  '  will  die,   but  never 
surrender1   the   minuti-st    point  which   council   or  father   has   be- 
queathed to  it.      If  we  are  to  have  monasth  ism  not  merely  as 
clement  in  Christian  life,  but  as  a  necessary  model  of  Christian 

perfection . 
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perfect  inn,  let  U9  nol  stop  short  with   the  Grande  Chartreuse  or 

ttr,  when  we  can  have  the  seclusion  of  Mount  Athos, 

and  the  exaltation  of  Simeon  of  the  Pillar.     If  we  are  to  have  the 

*ojj  ruin'  in   its  undivided,  unmitigated  intensity,  let  us 

not  halt   half-way  with  a  church  which  has  curtailed  the  water* 

of  Imptisui,  and  deferred  confirmation  and  communion  to   years 

■  ■I   reason   and  discretion; — let  us  take  refuge  in  the  ancient 

i  still  retains  the  threefold  immersion,  still  offers  the 

<.l    Chrism  and  the  Eucharist  to   the  unconscious  touch  of 

islan 

Paradoxical   as   it    may  seem,    it  was    by   its  reforming   ten- 
den  the  Church  of  Rome   mav  fairly  justify  its  separn- 

■  from  tl:  es  of  the  ancient  Liast ;  it  was  by  jis 

though   steady  accommodation  of  its    usages    and    its   doctrines 
ie  order  of  a  changing  and   advancing  world,  that  it  formerly 
maintained  its  hold  on  the  mind  of  Europe,  its  claim  t<»  be  con- 
sidered  the   representative  of   the    religion  of  Christ.     Such  a 
representative  during  its  earliest  stages  Latin  Christianity  was  in 
an  eminent  and  undeniable  degree  ;  and  it  is  not  merely  in  vin- 
i  of  Protestantism,  or  in   self-defence  agajnst  Rome,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  faith  which  both  alike  claim  to  hold,  that 
owe  tliauks  to  Dean  Milncui  for  the  courage  and  force  with 
which    this  truth  is  brought  out      If  the  spirit  of  the  original 
Christianity  of  Christ  and   the  Apostles,   in  its  freedom,  in  its 
•  prehensiveness,  in   its  variety,   is    to    be  found  not    in  the 

I  churches  which  sprang  up  on  its  native  soil,   but  in  churches 
more  and  more  remote  from  those  regions  in  climate,  in  feeling, 
in  thought,  it  is  because  the  spirit  of  the  West,  the  conscience, 
j .  the  reason  of  the  West,  has  broken  the  bonds  which 
>  ill  fetter  liie  older  and  more  primitive,  but  not  therefor-  n 
sarily  the  more  Christian  churches  of  the  East.     The  Church  of 
Home  is  in  this  respect  not  only  the  witness  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the   Byzantine   Church,   but   still   more  emphatically 
list  her  own.     The  Reformation  was  but  another  step  in  tin- 
same   direction,  to  which  the  movements  of  Latin  Christianity 
already  pointed  the  way. 

Thus  far  we  have  attempted  to  draw  out  the  characteristics 
of  Latin  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  general  tendencies  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  Greek  Church.  But  it  would  he  an 
imperfect  delineation  *>(  the  subject  if  we  did  not  endeavour  to 
give  some  sketch  of  the  forms  through  which  those  tendencies 
worked,  the  outward  framework  in  which  their  spirit  was  en- 
formation,  in  one  word,  not  merely  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, but  of  Latin  Christendom.      And,  in  so  doing,  we  shall 

in 
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in  some  important  points  have  to  hold  up  the  reverse  side 
the  pit-tore  to  that  which  has  just  been  presented;  to  exhibit  nut 
the  divine,  progressive,  eternal  character  of  Latin  Christian 
but  its  earthly,  obstructive,  and  transitory  elements  ;  not  the 
points  in  which  Protestants  will  be  hn  lined  to  differ,  but  those 
in  which  they  will  be  inclined  to  agree,  with  the  system  of  the 
Eastern  Churches. 

We  have  said  that  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  has  lain  in  the  specu- 
lative tendency  uf  the  one,  the  practical  tendency  of  the  other. 
This  practical  tendency  ol  ihe  YVest  soon  began  to  develop  itself 
in  the  form  whii  h  seemed  almost  to  be  loner  to  the  atmosphere 
Rome,  in  the  desire  and  the  power  of  organization,,  of  gover 
mentj  of  centralization. 

'  Tu  revere  iinjK-rio  poptdos,  IJomane,  memento — 
Hae  tibi  erunt  urte>.' 

It  is  this  which  at  once  gives  a  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
Lai  in  clergy  wholly  disthu  t  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  not 
that  ihe  spirit  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  less  hierarchical  than  the 
Latin.      In  some  respects  it  was  more  so;  their  worship  rentres 


tself 
e  (A 

era- 


the 


worship  of  Rome  :  the 
of  the   sanctuary  is  far 


round  the  priest  as  completely    as 
Greek   priest  concealed  within  the  vei 

more  entirely  shut  out  from  the  congregation  than  the  Latin 
priest  standing  before  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  the  ass<  n  U 
multitudes,  who,  if  they  cannot  join  in  the  act  of  celebration, 
least  can  follow  with  their  eyes  aud  ears  his  every  gestu 
and  word.  The  mystical  and  secluded  character  of  the  Oriental, 
here,  as  in  the  other  spheres  which  we  before  noticed,  reigns 
supreme.  But  the  moment  we  enter  into  practical  life,  the 
powers  and  pretentions  of  the  Greek  hierarchy  shrink  into 
nothing  before  those  of  the  Latin.  In  two  salient  points  this 
distinction  springs  at  once  to  light — the  Papacy  and  the  celiba* 
of  the  clergy. 

Let  us  take  each  of  these  points  separately.  Dean  Milm 
has  well  said,  that  '  Latin  Christianity  has  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  monarchy;'  and  around  the  Monarchy  of  the  Papacy  be  bas, 
naturally  indeed,  but  with  a  concentration  strangely  wanting  in 
other  histories,  grouped  the  whole  of  his  vast  work.  If  we 
wish  to  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  thai 
great  institution — the  greatest,  perhaps,  in  its  conception,  and  i 
influence,  as  it  certainly  has  been  the  most  lasting  in  actu 
duration,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — we  must  transport  our- 
selves to  the  mighty  city  in  which  it  was  born,  and  in  which  it 
has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  intervals,  lived  and 
flourished  for  eighteen  hundred  years.     It  is  not  in  the  Piazza 
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of  St.  Peter'*,  but  on  the  steps  of  St.  John  LateranT  that  we 
trace,  as  in  ■  vision,  the  form  and  fashion  of  what  llobbes  has 
so  Truly  called  *  the  ghost  of  the  dead  Roman  Empire  sitting 
crowned  upon  the  eniTC  thereof.'  There  we,  indeed,  stand  on 
the    'gmtfe  of  the  dead   empire.'     The  grave   is  the  deathlike 

;  «gns  whit  h  spreads  out  for  miles  around  us  ;  the  gravestones 
are  the  broken  aqueducts  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  vast  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Aunlian,  And  it  is  in 
the  huge  pile  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lateran 
~?alace,  the  mi!  donation  of  Constant ine  to  Sylvester,  that  we 
are  taught  alike  I  ry  and  tradition  to  look   fof  the   true 

thai   church   of  Rome,   the  true  see   of  the  Roman   Ponti- 
It  is  that  stalely  front,  with  its  apostles  and  evangelists 

ring  into   the  blue    sky,  not  the   front  of   the   basilica   of 
St.  Peter,  which  bears  the  rude  but  proud  inscription — 
*  Dogmnie  1'ttpali  daiitr  ac  simirl  impericili 
Qjaod  ma  runetarum  mater  et  caput  ecclesiarum* 
It  is  the  throne  of  the  Lateran,  not  the  chair  of  Peter,  in  which 
the   sovereign  of  the  Western  Church   is  installed;  exhibiting 
on   in   in:  ient  marble  steps,  curiously  interwoven  with  figures 
of  the   Hon,  the   adder,  the  dragon,  and  the  basilisk,  ou   which 
he  treads  as  he  mounts  his  seat, 

*  litre  est  Pajialis  scdes  et  pontificalis,' 
<*  Lateran,  not  the  Vatican,  was  the  abode  of  all  the  elder 
and  greater  popes;  of  Leo  and  Gregory,  oj  Hildebrand  and 
Innocent.  J>t.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  have  been  the  monuments 
of  papal  magnificence,  the  museums  of  European  art;  but  they 
do  not  contain  the  birthplace  of  the  Papacy,  nor  the  'rock'  on 
which  it  was  built.  It  was  not  on  the  <  hair  and  tomb  of  Peter, 
but  on    the  seat  of  Constant iue,  on  the  rums  of  the  empire,  that 

3 renius  of  the  Papacy  was  enthroned.  It  was  the  migration  of 
the  Roman  emperors  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  that  left 
the  field  op<-n  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  bishops.  It  was  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  that  left  a  chasm  which  could  only 
be  filled  up  by  the  formation  of  Western  Christendom.  It  was 
to  its  secular,  not  to  its  Christian  associations,  to  its  political, 
far  more  than  to  its  ecclesiastical  strength,  that  the  Papacy 
owed  its  first  transcendent  grandeur. 

'If  Christian  Rome  rose  thus  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  pagan  city,  the 
Bishop  of  liome  rose  in  proportionate  grandeur  al*jve  the  wreck  of 
the  old  institutions  and  scattered  society.  Saved,  as  doubtless  it 
seemed,  by  the  especial  protection  of  God  from  all  participation,  en  u 
from  the  sight  >»f  this  tremendous,  this  ignominious  disaster,  according 
to  the  phrase  of  the  times,  as  Lot  out  of  the  fires  of  Sodom,  he  alone 
could  lift  up  his  head,  if  with  sorrow  without  shame.     Honorius  hid 

himself 
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himself  in  Ravenna,  nor  did  the  Empernr  ever  asj 
time,  make  bis  residence  at.  Koine.  With  liie  religion  expired  all  the 
venerable  titles  of  the  religion,  the  Great  High  Priests  and  Ffanymt, 
tlie  Auspices  and  Augur*.  On  the  Pontifical  throne  .sat  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  awaiting  the  time  when  lie  .should  ascend  also  the  Imperial 
throne;  or,  at  least,  if  without  the  name,  possess  the  substance  of  the 
Imperial  power,  and  stand  ale  much  above  the  shadowy  form  of 

the  old  republican  dignities,  which  .^li!l  retained  their  titles,  and  some 
municipal  authority,  as  the  C  naelves.     The  capture  of  Rome 

by  Alaiie  was  one  of  the  great  steps  by  which  the  Pope  arose  to  ids 
plenitude  of  power.      II  i  be  no  question  that  from  this  i 

the  greatest  man  in  Rome  was  the  Pope;  lie  alone  was  invested 
permanent  and    real   poms?;   he  alone  possessed  all  the  attributes  of 
niacy,  the  reverence,  it  was  his  own  fault  if   not  the  love  of  the 
people.*— vol.  i.  pp.  108,  109. 

What  Imperial  Rome  lost  by  the  trailer  of  the  peal  of  govern- 
ment to  the  East,  the  Byzantine  Empire  gained.     What  Papal 
Rome  g-ained  by  the  removal  of  a  rival  power  and  splendour, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  lost.      As  the  Pope  filled  the  j 
of  the  absent  Emperors  at  Rome — inheriting  their  power,  their 
prestige,  the  titles  which   they  had  themselves  derived  from 
days  of  their  Paganism* — so  the  Emperors  controlled,  guided, 
personified  the  Church   at  Constantinople,      No    one   can  read 
Kusebius'  description  of  the  Council  of  Nicies  without   feeling 
that  amongst  all  who  assembled  in  the  hull  on  the  shores  ol 
upland  lake  in  the  JJithyninn  hills,  none,  not  Kusebius  him 
not  even  the  youthful  Aihauasins,  Occupied  the  same  pre-emin«ie   ■ 

as  the  Emperor  Constantino,  who  sat  beside  the  altar,  '  looking 

more  like  a  God  than  a  man.'      Justinian  and  Theodora, 
they  were  in  legislating*  for   the  Kmpire,  exercised  a  hardly  less 
important  influence  in  their  determination  not  only   of  the   d 
pline  but  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;   and  what  Con-,  tan  tine 
and  Justinian  began,  has  been  continued  by  the  great  Potentates 
who  have  ever  since  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  Oriental   h 
archy.      In    Constantinople   itself  the  Sultan   still    i  the 

right  which   he   inherited   from   the   hist  id'  tbeCsPsars;  and  the 
appointment    and   deposit  ion   oi    the  Patriarchs  still  places  in 
bands  the  government  of  the  Byzantine  Church — a  powei 
be)  more  scandalous  and  more  pernicious   in   the   hands   ol 
Mussulman  than  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  despot,  but 
not  more  decided  and  absolute.     And  in  Russia  every  month's 
manifesto  reminds  us  how  truly  the  Eni]  eror  Nicholas,  fortil 

•  The  n ilf  of  '  Poniifex  Maximus,'  hy  which  the  Pope  ia  so  often  dtsigcati 
U  not  derived  from  the  high  priest  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy    ■  iwaj 

in    Latin  'Samurai  Bteerdos*),  but  from  the  auckal  pontiff  i 

■.  which  descended  through  Julius  Caesar  to  the  emperors,   and  so,  it  would 
scorn,  to  the  Roman  bishops, 

himself 
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himself  by  the  words  of  the  Czor-Prophet  David,'  is  the  bead  and 

soul  of  the  Church  of  the  vast  domains  over  which  he  presides, 

'1  ills  wide  difference  between  the  relations  of  the  two  Churches 

tn  the   civil  power  affected   not  merely  the  position  of  the  heads 

of  their  respective  hierarchies,    hut   the   whole  position  of    the 

hierarchy  Itself.     The  Eastern  Church  was  thus   basking  in  the 

sunshine  of  imperial  favour — a  regular   institution  forminsr  part 

■■  framework  oi  civilized  society,  anil,  till  the  commencement 

,e  Arab,  almost  we  may  say  till  the  commencement  of  the 

Turkish,  invasion,  secure  from  the  convulsion  which  shook  the 

rest  of  the  world.     But  her  sister  in  the  West,  entering  into  the 

World  amidst  the  crash  of  a  failing  empire,  and  with  successive 

eg  <j|   wild  barbarians  to  control,  to  convert,  and   to  guide, 

placed  in  a  crisis  far  more  trying,     The  Latin  clei^v,    thus 

literally  like  '  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.'  had  a  part  to  play 

'I •■niarulin-r  not  merely  the  innocence  of  doves  but  the  prud. 

pen's,  and,  we  may  add,  the  courage  of  lions.     They  a 

i   doubtless   by  the  inheritance  of  the  great  associations  of 

the  Empire,  and  by  the  practical  energy   peculiar,  as  we  have 

ibserved,  to  the  nations  of  the  West,  Rut  both  t: 
tendencies  shaped  themselves,  or  were  shaped  by  the  force  of 
instances,  into  a  narrower  and  more  compact  front.  The 
spirit  of  organization — of  civilization — of  order— which  so  won- 
lly  characterised  the  institutions  and  character  of  the  ancient 
heathen  Empire,  seemed  to  revive  with  increased  lorce  in  the 
new  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  world  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
a  body  of  men,  linked  to  each  other  and  divided  from  the 

he  strongest  bonds,  professional  as  well  as  religious, 
d  as  well  as  theological ;  for  purposes  not  simply  speculative, 
:fie,  or  devotional,  but  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  mankind. 

To  describe  the  various  steps  by  which  this  vast  organisation 

was   completed   would  require  more  space  than  we  can   afford. 

I!  it  there  is  one  point   so  important  in  itself,  and  which,  as  we 

nated,  forms  so  remarkable  a  distinction  between  Eastern 

n  Christendom,  that  it  may  well  be  selected   as  the 

lain  contrast  between  the  two  bodies.   However  fervent  the  Greek 

'hurch  may  have  been  at  all  times  in  its  assertion  of  the  ascetic 

irmeiplc,  It   is  well    known  that  its  clergy  present  the  singular 

ihenornennn  of  a  body  in  which  marriage  is   not  only  permitted 

id  frequent,   but  compulsory  and  universal.     It  is   a  startling 

rht  to  I  Her,  after  long  wanderings  in  the  south  of  Europe, 

find  himself  amongst  the  mountains  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 

»nee  more  under  the  root   ol    a  married   pastor,  and  see  the  table 

if  the  palish  pi  test  furnished,  as  it  might  be  in  Protestant  England 

or 
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or  Switzerland,  though  after  a  ruder  fashion,  by  the  hands 
an    acknowledged    wife.       The    bilbopi    indeed,    being;   selected 
from    the   monasteries,   aTe   always   single.       But   the    parochial 
clergy,   that  is,  the  whole   body  of  clergy  as  such,  though 
cannot  marry   after  their  ordination,   must   always    be    married 
before  they  enter  on  their  office. 

In  the  Latin  Church.  on  the  other  hand,  the  compulsory  celibnc 
of  the  clergy  not  only  can  be  traced  back  in  some  measure  to  il 
fust  period  of  its  distiiu  I  existeiiee,  hut  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies one  of  its  most  immutable  characteristics.  The  first  re- 
corded Papal  Decree — that  of  Siricius  in  the  close  of  the  fourth 
oentery — *  peremptorily  *  interdicted  marriage  by  an  immutable 
ordinaire  e  to  all  priests  and  deacons.' 

'  This,  more  than  any  other  measure,  separated  the  sanerdotal  order 
iVoin  the  rest  of  society,  from  the  common  human  sympathies,  interest*, 
affections.  It  justifierl  them  to  themselves  in  u-^urning  a.  cli^nitj  superior 
to  the  test  of  mankind,  and  seemed  their  title  to  en!  nowledg- 

imiil  iitul  tevL'Tfiife  lor  i  IkiI  superior  dignity "W  lot  In  r  marriage 

was  treated  as  in  itself  an  evil,  perhaps  to  lit-  tolei  ding 

in  human  nature,  as  by  Jerome  and  the  more  ascetic  teachers  %  or 
honoured,  as  by  Augustine,  with  a  specious  adulation,  onlj  to  e\alt 
virginitj  to  a  still  loftier  height  above  it ;  the  clergy  were  taught  to 
assert  il  at  once  as  a  privilege,  a  distinction,  as  the  consummation  and 
tin-  testimony  to  the  sacredoesa  of  their  order.  As  there  was  thi-.  j 
petiial  appeal  Lo  their  pride  [they  wrae  thus  visibly  set  apart 
vulgar*  the  rest  of  mankind),  so  they  were  compelled  to  its  nh 

06  liy  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  fear  of  falling  below 
their  perpetual  rivals,  the  monks,  in  the  general  estimation.' — vol.  U 
pp.  76,  77. 

But  what  may  have  begun  in  a  union  of  asceticism  borrowed 
from  the  Mast  with  the  organizing  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
West,  was  at  a  later  period  fixed  beyond  recall  hy  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  then  position  of  the  Latin  clergy.  As  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  was  the  event  w  hieh  confirmed  the  rise  of  the  Papacy, 
s.»  the  establishment  of  the  feudi  I  system  was  the  event 
sealed  the  celibacy  of  the  hierarchy.  We  must  refer  to  Dean 
Mibnan's  pages  Cor  the  thrilling  description  of  the  gradual  rise — 
the  marvellous  character  of  the  man  who  beyond  all  others 
tied  this  law  on  the  clergy  of  the  Western  world.  liul 
Hildebrand  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  succeeded  in  bis 
enterprise,  unless  that  enterprise  had  been  invited  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  justified  by  the  situation  of  Europe  at  that  time. 

"  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  necessary  to  their  existence,  at  the 
BUI  period,  as  a  separata  caste.     The  clergy,  in  an  advanced  pe 
of  civilisation,  may  sink  into  ordinary  citizens  ;  they  may  become  a  e 

*    Vol.  I.  p.  ft. 
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of  men  discharging  the  common  functions  of  life,  only  under  a  stronger 

restraint  of  character  and  of  public  opinion.      As  examples  of  the 

domestic,  as  of  the  other  virtues;  as  training  up  families  in  sound 

and  religion,  they  are  of  inappreciable  advantage ;  they  are  a 

remonstrance  and  protest  again&t  that  licentiousness  of  manners 

which  is  the  common  evil  of  more  refined  society.     Hut  the  clergy  of 

age,  necessarily  a  caste,  would  have  degenerated  from  an  open, 

Insive  caste,  to  a  close  and  hereditary  one.     Under  the   feudal 

thing,  from  the  throne  to  the  meanest  trade,  had  an  Inn  - 

ditary  tendency.     The  benefices,  originally  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 

liege    lord,    were    becoming-    patrimonies;    rank,   station,    distinction, 

;  from  father  to  »on  :  the  guilds,  if  they  were  beginning  to  be 

formed  in  towns,  were  likewise  hereditary.     The  sou  followed  the  trade, 

and  succeeded  to  the  tools,  the  skill  of  his  parent.     But  hereditary 

succession  once  introduced  into  the  Church,  the  degeneracy  of  the  order 

was  inevitable  ;  the  title  to  its  h'mh  places  at  least,  and  its  emoluments, 

would    have  become  more  and  more  exclusive:  her  great  men  would 

urn  oil  ranks  and  all  quarters *  Great  as  were 

the  evils  inseparable  from  the  dominion  of  the  priesthood,  if  it  had 
become  in  any  degree  the  privilege  of  certain  fetnilies,  that  evil  would 
been  enormously  aggravated ;  the  compensating  advantages  an- 
nulled. Family  affections  and  interests  would  have  been  constantly 
rgling  against  those  of  the  Church.  Selfishness,  under  its  least 
nnarn  rm,  would  have  been  ever  counteracting  the  lofty  and 

disin'  -pint  which  still  actuated  the   better  Churchmen;    one 

ersal   nepotism — a  nepotism   not  of  kindred,  but  of  parentage — 
vh  preyed  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the  order.     Ev< 
occupant  would  either  have  endeavoured  to  alienate  to  his  lay 
its  i he  properly  of  the  Church,  or  bred  up  his  still  more  de- 
ate  descendants  in  the  certainty  of  succession  to  their  patrimonial 
enetice/ — vol,  iii.  pp.  108,  109. 

It  was   not  without  a  tremendous  effort  that  the  change  was 
mplished.       ]n    Italy,    in    fiermany,    in    France — and   the 
would    have  been  the   case  in  England   but  for  the  anti- 
(jji   of  Hildebrand    in   the  person  of   our  own  Dunstan — 
vast  majority   of  the  clergy,    in   spite  of  popular  opinion, 
pite  of  repeated  Papal  decrees,  claimed  the  right  of  mar- 
Tbe  memory  even  of  a   married  Pope,  Hadrian  11.,  was 
recent  .f     For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,    the  law  of 
Hildebrand  was  an  extensive  and  violent  revolution,  the  growth 
of  his  own  age,  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  that  age. 
Whether  we  regard  the  consolidation  of  the  Papal  power,  and  of 
clerical   celibacy,  from  a  hostile  or  from  a  friendly  point  of 
r,  it  is  equally  important  to   remember  that  both  were  mea- 
sures resulting  from  a  state  of  society  long  since  passed  away. 

We  have  here  omitted  a  sentence  which  Ims  been  repeated  from  iuadrert 
t  Vol.  iii.  p  111. 

If 
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.suspicion,  too  well  grounded,   that  power,  not  the  beneficial  use  of 
r,  was  its  final  object.     It  was  occasionally  popular,  even  demo- 
cratic, in  assisting  the  liberties  of  man,  as  in  later  times,  in  its  alliance 
with  the  Italian  republics;  but  it  was  too  manifestly  not  from  the  high 
and  disinterested  love  of  freedom,  but  from  ealousy  of  any  other  Lord 
the   liberties  of  men  but   itself.     In  this  respect  Gregory  was 
•pe,  the  absolute  model  and  example  of  the  spiritual  monarch. 
Posterity  demands  whether  his  imperial  views,  like  those  of  the  older 
Caesar,  were  not  grounded  on  the  total  prostration  of  the  real  liWerty  of 
mankind — even  in  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  subordinate  sacerdotal  order. 
It  was  a  magnificent   idea,   but  how    was  it   recoucilcable  with  the 
genuine  sublimity  of  Christianity,  that  an  order  of  men — that  one  single 
man — had  thrust  himself  without  authority,  to  an  extent  men  began 
early  to  question,  between  man  and  God — had  arrayed  himself,  in  fact, 
in  secondary  divinity.     Against  his  decrees  every  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  was  treason— every  attempt  to  limit  his  power  impiety. 
Even   if  essentially  true,  this  monarchical  autocracy  was  undeniably 
taught  and  maintained, and  by  none  more  than  by  Ilildebrand,  through 
ly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  higher  principles,  by  bloody  and  desolating  wars,  by  civil  wars 
with  all    their   horrors,  by  every  kind  of  human  misery.     Allow  the 
•  t  privilege  of  the  age — of  a  warlike,  a  ferocious  age,  in  which 
human  life  had  no  sanctity  or  security — yet  this  demand  of  indulgence 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  surely  destructive  of  the  claim  to  be 
le  Christianity :  the  awful  incongruity  between  the  Churchman 
and  the  Christian,  between  the  Representative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself,  is  fatal  to  the  whole, 

■  Yet  in  a  lower  view,  not  as  a  permanent,  eternal,  Immutable  law  of 
•ut  as  one  of  the  temporary  phases,  through  which  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  self-accommodation  to  the  moral  necessities  uf  men,  WW 
to  pass,  the  hierarchical,  the  Papal  power  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  its 
i  \  at  i\  e  fidelity  as  guardian  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  antiquity, 
of  her  art?,  her  laws,  her  language;  by  its  assertion  of  the  puperi" 
of  moral  and  religious  motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man  ;  by  the  safe 
guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  fundamental  truths  of  religion, 
which    were   ever  lurking  under  the  exuberant  mythology  and  cere- 
monial ;  above  all  by  wonderful  and  stirring  examples  of  the  most 
profound,  however  ascetic  devotion,  of  mortification  and  self-sacrifice 
id  self-discipline,  partially,  at  least,  for  the  good  of  others ;  by  splendid 
charities,  munificent  public  works,  cultivation  of  letters,  the  strong  trust 
d  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  there  was  some  being  even  on  earth 
hose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  defenceless,  to  succour  the 
Airless,  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  poor;  all  these  things,  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
its  various  forms  of  legend,  of  verse,  of  building,  of  music,  of  art, 
ay  justify,  or  rather  command  mankind  to  look  back  upon  these  fallen 
with    n-verence,    with    admiration,   and    with    gratitude.      The 
iierarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages  counterbalances  its  vast  ambition,  rapacity, 
city,   by  the  most  essential   benefits  to  human  civilisation.       I 

VOL.   XCV.    NO.  CLXXXIX,  F  Papacy 
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Papacy  itself  is  not   merely  M    awful,   but  a  wonderful    institution 
Gregory  VII.  himself  i«  not  contemplated  merely  with   mm,  hut 
some  respects,  and  with  great  drawback*,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.' 
— vol,  iii,  pp,  199-2 

There  is  one  other  series  of  events  which  has  materially  itirlt 
enced   the  character  of  the  two  Churches,  and  which,  though  it 
has  been  amply  discussed  from  almost  every  other  point  of  vi 
has  hardly  been  appreciated  before  in  its  relation  to  the  two  d 
ui  Christendom.    We  allude  to  the  Crusades.    Not«»nl\ 
these   wonderful    wars,  as    has  been  often  remarked,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the   Pope  and  the  wealth  of  tin 
and  thus  lend   fresh  strength   to  the   hierarchical  system  of  the 
Western  Church,  but  they  also  tended  to  widen  the  breach  he* 
tween  the  Latin  and  Byzantine  world,  both  directly  by  the  hostile 
relations  which   I  hey  created,  and  indirectly   by  the   deep 
peculiar   impression  which  the   West  received,   but   which  tb 
East  failed  to  receive  from  their  influence. 

The  estrangement  of  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church,  as 
Dean  Milman  truly  observes,*  was  effected  by  the  Crusades  more 
than  by  any  other  single  cause.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople 
was,  next  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  prominent  objei 
almost  every  crusade.  The  occupation  of  Palestine,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Frank  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was  tarried  out  in  a 
manner  almost  as  offensive  to  the  Greeks  as  it  could  have  been 
to  the  Turks  ;  and  the  q  narrate  which  yearly  distract  the  peace 

Syria,  and  have  now  broken  up  the  peace  of  the  world,  wii 
the  Church  of  the  link  Sepulchre,  are  only  continuations  ot 
deadly  feud  of  the  fourth  Crusade,  when    Dandolo   planted  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark  00  the  chu.ll  h  of  St.  Sophia. 

But  it  was  not  merely  by  its  hostility  to  the  Byzantine  empire, 
but  by  the  new  character  which  the  Lai  in  Church  then  first 
ae(|iijred,  that  the  golf  between  them  was  widened.  The  Gi 
Church  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  stiff,  intolerant,  unwilling 
o  lose  any  of  its  ancient  privileges  or  prescriptive  rights  ;  but  it 
t  never  on  any  large  scale  been  a  persecuting-  power.  The  Latin 
Church,  in  like  manner,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  never, 
except  in  peculiar  and  isolated  cases,  urged  the  adoption  of  it 
faith  by  other  than  gentle  means.  But  the  fierce  spirit  nam 
in  the  bosom  of  Western  Christendom  by  the  dread  anil  the 
of  Mahometanism  lasted  long  after  Mahometanism  had  ceust 
to  be  punishable.  First  it  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Jews.  N 
it  was  directed  against  the  still  unconverted  heathens  of  Northern 
Germany  ;  and  4  the  Teutonic  Knights  were  the  brothers-inarms 
of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  f  of  the  Holy  Land.      Then   it 
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schartfeU  its  fury  on  nil  heretics  and  op  posers  of  the  Papal 
lie  persecution  i.l  tin*  AJbigenfitfft   Wif   a   < rusa.de,     Tin-   Inqui- 
sition was   a  crusade.     The   expedition   againsf  our  own   King* 
ohn  was  a  crusade.      The  conquest  of  Mexico   bv   Covtei  was  a 
usade.      'The    expulsion   of   the  Moors  was    almost    the    last 
impulse  <»l   t!]-1  lrn-euneileabio   hostility  which  had  been  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  Christendom  by   I  oh  of  Pope  Urban  at 

nnont.  The  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  were  crusades,  and 
jjaoiab  armada- — the  last  crusade — was  swallowed  up, 
we  trust  but  we  dare  nut.  vatu  ir.al <■,  W  ith  the  crusading  spirit, 
forever  in  the  ocean'  (to!,  iii.  p.  251).  One  further  result  mi 
be  added — '  chivalry,  or  at  least  the  religious  tone  which  chi- 
valry assumed  in  all  its  arts,  language,  ami  ceremonial '  (vol.  iii. 
1 }.  The  conflict  with  Mahoinetamsm  awakened  a  spark  in 
the  breast  of  the  Romanesque  and  Teutonic  nations  which  was 
never  kindled  in  the  nearer  circle  of  the  Oriental  Christians. 
France,  the  birthplace  of  chivalry,  was  also  the  chief  nurse- v  i  i 
the  crusading  armies.  France,  Frenchmen,  Frank— rather  than 
any  neighbouring1  people— became,  in  the  East,  the  synonym  es 
for  Europe  and  Europeans.  Through  the  influence  of  chivnJiy 
was  developed  the  delicacy,  the  courtesy,  the  regard  for  the 
female  sex,  which  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  as  little  known  to 
.■i  as  it  is  to  the  Mahometans  of  the  East — alike  in 
its  perversions  and  in  its  excellences.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
i  <  •  reek  council  that  invented  the  theological  definition  which 
tern  Christianity  has  translated  'Mother  of  God;'  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  ages  of  Latin  Christendom  to 
a  if  the  dogmatic  statement  into  the  passionate  adoration  01 
'Our  Lady.1     On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarly  Western  word 

te-y  designates  a  new  virtue,  nut  ordained  by  our  religion  ;  ami 
words  are  hot  formed  but  out  uf  the  wants,  usages,  and  sent  inn  i  it-  ol 
men  ;  and  courtesy  is  not  yet  an  obsolete  term.  Even  gallantry,  now 
stiok  to  a  Frivolous  or  unnatural  sense,  yet  retains  semethi 
"its  old  nobility,  when  it  comprehended  valour,  frankness,  honourable 
on  to  woman.  The  age  of  chivalry  may  he  gone,  but  the  influ- 
ences may  be  hoped,  mingling  with  and  softened  by  purer 
religion,  will  be  the  imperishable  heirloom  of  social  man.' — vol. 


There  is  always  something  sad  in  closing  any  great  work  tin 
ecclesiastical  history— the  contrast  between  what  such  a  story 
lit  to  have  been,  and  what  it  has  been—'  no  steady,  unwaver- 
ing advance  of  heavenly  spirits,  but  one  continually  interrupted, 
:  ked,  diverted  from  i is  course,  driven  backward,  as  of  men 
possessed  by  some  bewildering  spell  —  wasting  their  strength 
upon  imaginary  obstacles — hindering  each  other  s  progress  and 
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their  own  by  stopping  to  analyse  and  dispute  al 
\Uf,  sun's  light  till  all  were  blinded  by  it — instead  of  thankful! 
usinc  its  aid  to  show  them  the  true  path,  onward.* 

This  melancholy  feeling,  as  has  been  often  truly  observed,  i« 
i  best  relieved  when  we  look  at   individual  instances  of  the  pow,er 
of  Christian  faith  and  love  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  growl   I 
But  u  ir.  relieved  also  in  proportion  as  the  view  opened    fy 
us   is  wide — in  proportion  as  w e  are  able,  '  kindly  udv  * 

as  from  a  summit,  to  regard*  the  rise  and  progress  of  cuui 
and  sects 

1  Dtwpicere,  nude  quea*,  a&os,  passim-jin-  videre, 
Errare  ati|ue.  viain  palontes  qua-tare  ^  im  .' 

What  seefrned,  near  at  hand,  to  be  mere-  deJoi -initios,*  front)  a 
more  distant  point  axe  lost  in  the  sense  of  the  vast  prospei t, 
to  which  each  feature  contributes  its  peeuliru*  pari.  A  plulp- 
sophical  view  el  eeeleswistieal  history  is  not  neeessaril  y  a  eoMor 
I  i->nti'i7i|>tm»us  view;  it  may  be,  if  it  is  truly  philosophical,  full 
bf  far  more  gtmuine  sympathy,  inspired  by  a  far  deeper  wn^ 
humility,  than  a  description  written  hy  one  who  has  plunged  into 
the  thick  of  llir;  fray,  or  made  himself  master  of  every  corner  ;of 
the  labyrinthine  maze. 

And  thus  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  we  look  at  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  Teutonic  Christianity — not  apart  from  eu<  •  but 

in  their  mutual  relations! — not  ia  the  details  of  any  particular 
controversy  which  divides  each  from  each,  but  in  relation  to  the 
general  causes  from  which  those*  controversies  have  sprung — 
trinrhisinns  force  themselves  upon  usi,  as  consoling  as  they  we 
tratu  jvii  M  isinif 

UV  mnv,  if  we  choose,  look  on  the  Greek  Church  as  the  dead 
trunk  .if  Christendom,  from  which  all  sop  and  life  lias  departed, 
fit  only  to  Ijl?  cut  down,  because  il  cumbers  the  ground.      Hut  we 
may  also  see  in  it  the  aged  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  rest  of 
Christendom  has  sprung  up;  we  may  ask  whether  its  mots  have 
not  struck  too  widely  and  too  deeply  in  its  native  soil  to  allow,  of 
any  other  permanent  form  of  'religious  life  in  those  regions  which 
does  not  in  some  degree  engraft  itself  on  that  ancient  stem  j   we 
may  remember  with  gratitude,  that  to  the  Councils  of  IN  n.v-< 
Constantinople  we  owe  the  venerable  Creeds,,  which,  even  il 
lira  r  the  marks  of  their  Byzantine  origin,  yet  pro  bah!  * 
most  eomprehensive  forms  that  such  an  age  could  have  devised, 
and  have  given  a  stability  and  breadth  to  a  theology  which  might 
else  bare  been  dissolved  in  its  own  endless  subdivisions.    We  may 

■■■'  r  ■  ■-    ■■  - '•—'■■■■  ,"    ;        '    ,,;    '  v  .  i ;,'■ 1 r— — 

*  We  quote  from  a  remarkable  -work  which  has  hardly  attracted  the  attention 
it  destrves;  a]  work  disfigured  by  olmous  faults,  but  con taiiiiug  uiaiiy  strikiug 
passages  aud  noble  thoughts, — Wilson's  Bamptou  Lectures,  on  the  Communion 

ol'Jsiiins. 
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•JtQxd,  at  .least  with  antiquarian  interest,  the  mn 

9lAcx  C  Itfsffilllatyftffi'W  aneleWnna  nheltfMgeiOHe 

LhWfbJJjf  kdce>i<  vci,  the  slir-ish    Ijtttfcafttm 

ami  s  'is  Mlrrian.1v  spcikie-    snved'sb  forge  atttlSo 

■ficjoin  fron  in^idntiott'bTthe 

•s    <l    Trent  —  v.  c   nWS    WtfwthbW  '*I(h  's^tfefftvtfOtHhfcttif 

The  feMn&hftl|J  &  the  Churches 

ol    I  rb   is  mi  infallible' jtoritli?  at  €tortstafrtinopleV:Ao 

the    domtttltt    charities    of   life,-    to 
refigloW,'a,ha^febcial    clemrmsn^tfM^^fcnVMIgiMls 
from  amalgamating  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

Or.it'  We  view  on   tlirtt   <Y/lt>saal    figtairfc-  wbich   has 

chiefly  occupied  bur  attention,  it  is  r  onsnlntorf  tn  reflect  that 

ri  Christendom— the  Christendom  in  which  our  fathers  M#re 

-'horn  and  bred,  fiiif!  in  which  wore  laid  the  foundations  of  »U<*ur 

institutions  civil  ami  teH&ieuSH^w&s  not  always,  the  Babylonian 

EftbttSttr  which' no  uV«ibt   it  1ms  in  snme  points  ami  nt  paitimiLor 

■ds  itoottgty  resembled,  and  with  whic^some  of  (a»ri£m«ds 

M    bttfleA  lie  absolutely .identical.     Whea  so  (good  a 

Prot«Wtit  as  the  Dean  of  Si.  Paul's  i*  fees  to  ask,  as  he  \wk& 

impartially   nrt  the  seven  first    centuries  of  Kuimpeatt    history, 

'  Where,  without  this  vast  uniform  hierarchical  iaflroence— whwe, 

!iose*affes  of  anarchy  and  ignotnnco,  of  brnto   force*— had 

Christianity  itself?'*  we  need  not  fear  to  aiknowWdgQ — 

nay    rather,    we    ousrht    thankfully    to    welcome— the    fact.  i,Vat 

the   Papacy   was    the  most  important  outward    instrument,  ilhcn 

ting  in  the  world  fo^the  propagation  and, preservation  *>f  |he 

Gospel.      Its  earlier  crimes}  if*  present  decrepitude,  the  euor- 

riH.iis  vices  of  its  sixth  Alexander,  the  benevolent  weakness' 

Hs  ninth  Pins,  must   not   blinrl   ns  to  the  blessings  whh 

UfJon  us1  whilst  it  stood  in  the  vamrunrd  of  civilization, 
r  represented  the  unborn  Protestantism  of  Euro  pi*. 
And  now  when  we1  find1  that  there  is  yet  a  third  element  of  Chris- 
tian life,  younger  than  the  other  two— 'leas  defincdv  indceuVin)  its 
outlines,  less  vast  irrits  proportions,  but,  like  those  older  systems, 
springing  nu1  Iff  the  heart  of  a  mighty  T»ce,  under  the  pressure  of 
a  a-  tflcal  crisis — can  we  fail  tohope  that  the  Christianity 

tch  first  appeared  on  the  stnpe  of  the  world's  history,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  German  nations,  at  the  Reformaltion,  is  not  less 
!v  a  Step  in  Gods  Providence— an  instrmneat  in  the  ultimate 
formation  of  Christendom — than  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  mid 
religions  life  which  rose  out  of  the  Greek  race  under  the  swrn  of 
Constantine,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  under  the  auspiti g  «-l 
Leo  nod  Gregory?     We  will  not  anticipate  the  future  volumes  of 

J Z_i '         -    -    r   ~r- 1 rr ++— ' 

*  Vol.  iii-  p.  97. 
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the  History  of  Latin  Christianity  by  dwelling  on  toe  distinctive 
of  this  its  noblest,  and,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  add,  its  most 
ine,  offspring.  But  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Id  formation  would  both  do  wi  11  to  remember  the  lineage  from 
which  it  Sprang;  the  analogy  which  its  origin  presents  to 
what,  when  viewed  under  their  more  favourable  aspects,  niny 
be  failed,  without  dffence,  the  two  previous  dispensations  of 
Christianity  ;  the  hope  that,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  best  tendencies  of  those  two  older  bodj 
so  it  may,  in  the  end,  lie  the  destined  instrument  of  purifying;,  of 
reconciling1,  and  of  absorbing  then;  both  in  some  higheT  and 
deeper  unity  than  lias  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  the  mind  of  man. 

So  to  view  the  progress  of  events,  so  to  trace  the  inflir 
races  and  institutions  and  political  convulsions  on  the  history  ->i 
Christianity,  is  assuredly  not  to  diminish,  but  to  exalt,  its  im- 
portance to  men  and  to  nations;  not  to  underrate,  but  to  repre- 
sent  in  its   full  grandeur    the   divine    and    universal    origin    to 
which   it  lays  claim.     Of  ordinary  institutions  it  may  truly  be 
said,  as  of  the  ordinary  instincts  of  humanity,- — 
aven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  el 
Upon  the  growing  boy.1  .... 
f  The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  tin-  1 
Must  travel .  .  t  . 

Still  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  lib  way  IffmfhH  : 
At  length  the  mini  perceives  it  die  away. 
Ami  fads  into  'In;  light  of  common  day.' 

But  the  course  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  spite  of  all  the 
impediments  it  has  encountered,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  whicfc 
from  time  to  time  has  clouded  'the  Fate  of  Christendom,'  ha* 
alwavs  moved  onwards,  and  from  that  onward  movement  derived 
\ts  main  strength.  Christianity  has  not  drooped, — it  I  as  lived,  it 
has  flourished,  it  has  expanded,  it  has  grown  more  and  more  like  to 
its  ancient,  1  lebrew,  divine  original, —  not  in  proportion  as  it  hns 
remained  within  the  influences  of  its  first  home,  but  (so  far  at 
least  as  European  history  i.-.  concerned)  in  proportion  as  it 
receded  further  and  farther  from  them.  i  Westward  the  Star  of 
Empire  has  held  its  course  ;'  and  westward  has  the 
Christendom  moved  also,  shedding-  its  lijjht  not  only  on  Arabian 
'IJiid.i-.ui  |  .-thus,  bu!  <  ui  the  endless  varieties  of  Western 
Life  mid  scenery,  mi  the  cities  and  homes,  on  the  empires  and  the 
families,  of  the  Gsst  ian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Teu'onic  world  ; 
the  Hun  ss  than  the  Alpha,   the  end  no  less  than    the 

beginnings  of  the  <i  civilised  man. 

—  ^==^^_  Art. 
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A  sit.  III. — Dramatic  Register  for  185&      12ino,     London. 

IT  must  be  owned  that  the   drama  labours   under  many  disad- 
vantages at  the  present  moment.      We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
their   more  obvious  causes— the  habits  of  social  life,  the  inroads 

upon  i  In*  attractions  of  the  theatre  by  the  counter-attractions 
of  literature,  or  the  ebb  of  fashion  from  the  stage  doors.  These 
disadvantages  arc  on  the  surface,  and  a  sudden  turn  in  the  world's 
would  repel  and  obliterate  them.  Their  sources  lie  much 
deeper,  and  must  be  sought  in  the  claim  tn  and  tendencies  of  the 
age  its 

It  is  perhaps  an  inevitable  result  of  advancing  civilisation 
it  levels  in  great  measure  the  external  ;in<l  salient  points  of 
individual  character,  and  thus  deprives  the  drama  of  one  of  its 
principal  aliments  and  attractions.  Evil  passions  and  evil 
natures  are  unhappily,  indeed,  the  accompaniments  of  every  oge, 
but  they  do  not  therefore  always  ex  hi  bit  themselves  under  dra- 
matic forms.  The  crimes  and  woes  of  "old  great  houses'  seldom 
affect  in  our  days  cither  the  annals  of  the  world  or  the  passions  of 
individuals.  YVars  have  lost  their  chivalric  character;  politics 
are  no  Longer  tissues  of  dark  intrigues,  revealed  only  by  their 
results,  hut  hidden  during  their  process  in  impenetrable  darkness, 

t>  has  erased  to  be  divided  into  castes,  or  distinguished  by 
outward  and  visible  tokens  of  grandeur  or  debasement.  Our 
manners  and  habits  have  grown  similar  and  unpicturesquc.  A 
justice  on  the  bench  is  DO  tonga*  worshipful  ;  a  squire,  except 
in  the  eyes  of  some  poaching  varlet,  is  no  more  '  the  petty 
fields  ;'  we  take  the  wall  of  an  alderman,  and  feel 
no  awe  iu  the  presence  of  a  mayor  :  lords  ride  in  cabs  ;  the  eoach^ 
with  six  Flemish  horses,  with  its  running  footmen  and  link- 
bearers,  has  vanished  into  infinite  space  ;  a  knight  of  the  shirr 
may  be  the  sou  of  a  scrivener;  our  men  on  'Change  have  doffed 
their  ilat  caps  and  shining  shoes;  then-  are  DO  bullies  in  1'auTs 
Walk,  and  hardly  aToIedan  blade  within  the  liberties  ol  London. 
4  The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier.' 
Our  very  inns  have  dropped  their  pictorial  emblems:  we  write, 
instead  of  paint,  our  tavern-heraldry.  Town  and  country  are 
nearly  one.  Clarendon  says  of  a  certain  Karl  of  Arundel,  that 
'he  went  rarely  to  London,  because  there  only  he  found  a  greater 
man  than  himself,  and  because  at  home  he  was  allowed  to  forget 

there  was  such  a  man.'  Lord  Arundel's  policy  would  be 
unavailing  now.  Our  humours  and  distinctions  are  well  nigh 
abolished,  and  the  drama*  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  them,  de- 
prived of  its  daily  bread.  The  stage-poet  cannot  find  his  Hobadii 
in  any  lodging  in  Lambeth,  nor  his  Justice  Shallow  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 
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ierihire.,  nor  Anciefif  Fiao-'l   in  Kastciicftp/i  T[1W '  portrait-  of 
geMlcinaiu  QT  lady'  at  the  Exhibition  rriay  topKcsehit  foutt-nfClis  of 
our  similar  generation. 

Farther   a-lield  l hen  jnust   our  dramatists    sivli,    if  they  draw 
from   life,  for  their  models   of.  passion   aud  humoui  the 

most  pact!  they  suiTet'rio  especial  incMiriveaiencd  .frojn  thcsloppagfc 
of  supplies^  I  inasmuch  bs  tbey  import  Uieul  -jre*ily.-mndc}aVo»_tlie 
ibaniks  of  the  Seine.  We  shall  advert  prcsondy:  totih^tounitoer 
SOU  I  character  of  these  importations.  For  the  present  it  sufi'u es 
to  ■remark  tliat  this  asMmiflatioa  ef„tae  -external  forms  of  lite 
operates  unfavourably, upon  the  drama  ia  two  prt|th«fe  (Erections. 
•It-deprives  Lbeautboc  of  iuis.fnmliof  characters.-  it  tenders  thfr 
audience  )ea$  appeeaensiive  of  individual  properties,  artd  more 
'eager  for  stnrtling  el/eots  upon  tiie  scene.  .'  Toe  'spectator  cornes 
to  witness  in  representation  something  different  from  wbro 
seee  daily  in  the  streets  sad  markets,  in  the  law-court*  or 
drawin^-iooni,  and  is  discontented  if  the'  plot  have  in  it  no  dash 
of  extravagance,  or  the  costume  and  scenery  do  not  blaze  with 
splendour.  The  m  -uv'uv  ..!'  ! t * •  i k  1 1 J ,. » *. - 1  fcj*|  renders  hitn  the  n.'-re 
eager  lor  high  arid  arftifieitd  condiments.  His  palate  too  ha 
'been  previously  vitiated  by  the  .cireuiatmj  library .  fcfaofeetbrJ 
flat  ait  or  Jack  ittieppwd  t  Si*  Anthorty  >AIWuto  is  dull  l>- 
Mrv  Pickwick*  d  Out  earnestness  and.  out1  spoiFt:  have  trnvelk 
at  railway  speed  during  the  present  century  :  and  the  drama,  lite 
f  panting  Time,'  in  Johnson's  prologue*  leiiher  s  toils  alter  them 
in  vain,"  at  outstrips  them  by  dint  of  purposing  ex1ro*agrar 
'..rv  of  decoration. 

When. Sir  Roger  de  CoVerky  made  known  his  intent*1 
going  to  the  play,  the  Spectator  and  Captain  Sentry  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  di-uvnrrinjr  at  what,  theatre-  that  very  legitimate  drama 
The  Dislrcst  Mother'  would  be  enacted-  Jiul  aconntrv  gentle- 
nwo  of  the  present  day,  unncriuaiuleU  with  town — rif  indeed  such 
■  '  rara  avis'  survive  in  this  age; of  locomotion— and  recuriing 
|  early  recollections  of  Klit>toii  aft  Drury  Lane,  or  Kemble 
at  Covent  (iaruYn,  would  be  sorely  puzr.led  al  first  in  his  search 
either  regular  tragedy  or  comedy.  At  Covent  i Garden  he 
would  find  Italian  (>pera,  installed  i  at  Drury  he  mjgbt  indeed 
lijrht  upon  Mr.  (/.  V.  Hrooke,  l  eleaviutf  the  general  ear;'  la 
he  would  quite  aa  likely  read  in  the  bills  of  the.  evening  thai 
gentleman  would  walk  aernss  the  ceiling,  or  Chat  FsatfeonTs  ati* 
would  exhibit,  or  that  a  teopad  Itnlhm  i  >pcra  awaited  him, 
the  Haymarket  he  would  witness  indeed  fin  excellent  enmedy 
Mr.  PJanebe'a,  but, none  of  his  old  favourites,-  Mnrcton's,  or  the 
younger  Column's,  or  Reynolds's  once  popular  plays,  lie  would 
(discover  that  the  lingJish  Opera  Houao  had  foregone  its  imiw 

and 
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*r*rl  vtoeatfoa,' aii/U*  Topi  and  '{Terr*  '  iriv<»H  place  at  the  Adelpbi 

r.  Tnvh.r'* admirable  phv,  »Tvvu  Loves  and  a  1Mb}'     But 

unarement  would  he  transcendent  on<4edrmn",'that  his  best 

h(  meeting;  with    shakspenre  would   be  In  the  wulote 

Te^ion^  where-  feorSroWor  nautical   heroics  were   wont — 'Console 

Tullo,  in  the  guild  flays  when  George  the  Third   was   Kinf* — to 

supreme,  namely-,  at  the  Surre^   or  Victoria  Theatres,  be- 

1   the  bridge*;  or  at  SadleVs 'Wbilsi  once  ihe^Natoinachia  of 

metropolis. 

To  this  fte*io  Transtiborrna  of  London   indeed   lias  recently 

ativratodh  thadipnpufarity  of  ihe  sfrtcatyedr.1  ''legitimate ■■■tlroino."' 

Here,  and  ill  some  of  the  City  theatres  and  tmloons,   managers 

rf  lorn  upon  remunertitiri«  profits  for  the  production' of  the 

peat 'and  Henri  Y,,   the   Duchess  of  Main   and   the  School 

Tnnflnl;      Here  the  check -taker  bria/ls  *  Pit  full!'  and  'jives 

thfc  check  bi  takes;  here  spectators  endure  five  nets,  and  forbear 

In  vex   the   manager's  brain  with   rails  for  noi  cities ;  and   here 

rarely,  if  ever,  penetrate  the  last  'devices  of  the  Pone  8t  Martin, 

It  the  spirits  of  defbaet  managers  Ite  permitted  at  any  time  to 

it   the  'jlimpses  of  the  moon,  that  of  oltKI.  Oavnl^c  would 

find    matter  enough  lor  meditatidh   u'pon  fcrniitrilulitie.'      Ariel 

skims  Anil   Prefepera  stalks  over  the  boards  once  dedicated'  to 

brigand's   and   midnight    murder;  :ind  the    Midsummer  Niglrt's 

Drewnrdisplayd  its  faery-wonders 'tuid  mortal  perplexities  upon 

urea  where  Bfrtitt)  tars  fought -over  again   the  H*  it  lei  of  the 

rid   the  Ntlei     Jomisort1  rightly   predicted1  that    Bfl    the 

of  old  Drury  'new  Hunts  might  box  find  Mahomcts  mijjfht 

but    the    migration    of  ShakspcaTc    to    Southwnrk    and 

ton  was  nnrodigy  beyond  the  bounds  of  his*  vision. 

effects,  whether  defective  Or  nor,  and  which  as- 
suredly are  not  altogether  unfavourable  aspect's  of  the  drama's 
condition,  many  eautea'  may  be  assigned.  Dot  in  order  to  sot 
litem  in  as  clear  frligbt  n* -possible,  whether  as  symptoms  of 
theatrical  renascence  or  decline,  we  shall  briefly  survey,  in  the 
nl  t< .  ,  the  representations  current  at  more  western  theatres, 
nod  in  what  are  esteemed  more  cWilVsetl  regions  of  the  in- 
'And  as' many  of  our  readers-  inaly  he  unaware  of  the  number  of 
plav-  brought  out  as   novelties,    as  well    as    that   of   the 

rrea   now  open   t*r   the  public,  or  tin*  amount  of  persons, 
directly  ov  indirectly,  employed  in  ministering  to  them,  we  think 
•he  following  facts1  may  not  be  unacceptable  : — 
In  certain  recesses  of  the  Palace  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster, 
oinuallv    deposited  indreds    \>f    manuscripts,    the 

rintrds  of  ^ratified  or  disappointed  expectations.     These  manu- 
scripts  are   copies   of  the  dramas   licensed   for  representation 

during 


n 
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during  the*  preceding  M«bi  months.     Of  this  number  not  a  third 
finds  its  way  lo  the  pi  ess,  or  establishes  itself  in  public  fa 
and  remembr  ose   which   are  printed  fewer  still 


survive 


year 


which  gave  them  birth.      It  is  llot  indeed  desir- 


9 

I 


able  that  there  should  be  more  frequent  disinterments  from   this 
dr.irn.iiir  eemeterv,  since  lew  of  its  inmates  merit  n  '  resnrjjnm ' 
upon  their  escutcheon ;  yet  in  the  mass  they  deserve  some  al 
tion,  as  the  abstracts  and  chronicles  of  the  theatrical   character 
of  tlte  agSK 

We  do  not  allege  these  tacts  as  implying  any  especial  reproach 
either  tn. the  authors  who  produce  or  to  the  public  which  n<-:- 
locts  this  class  of  writings.  Dramalic  literature,  as  regards  the 
majority  of  its  productions,  is,  like  the  art  of  the- actor,  ephemeral. 
It  partakes  too  much  of  tin*  pnanhrg  sentiments  or  caprices  of  the 
age,  and  is  addressed  too  entirely  to  the  eyes  tmd  ears  of  present 
spectators,  to  contain,  in  general,  the  germs  of  perpetuity.  If 
we  except  Shakspeare,  nnd  a  few  of  the  greater  luminaries  of 
his  age,  the  elder  drama  owes  its  parlinl  immortality  more  to  its 

Lc  than  its  dramatic  strength.  Of  those  which  linjr* 
closet,  few  would  he  now  endurable  on  the  Bta<fe.  And  at  the  time 
these  were  novelties  nearly  the  whole  imaginative  powers  of  the 
English  mind  were,  engrossed  in  the  Service  of  the  theatre; 
whereas,  in  the  present  day,  with  the  exceptions  <>l  the  author 
o£*  Philip  van  Artevelde  '  and  Mr.  Browning",  no  poet  of  any 
distinction  has  tried  even  his  pecatioe  hand  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion, Lyrieal  wmdd  has  absorbed1  the  most  profound  and  original 
of  our  poetic  writers ;  and  the  novel  has  appropriated  to  itself 
the  talents  which  two  centuries  ifiO  would  have  been  in  the  pay 
of  Hcnslowe  or  Allevne.  It  is  accordingly  loss  surprisinc;  that 
•d  few  modem  plays  should  survive  their  birth-year,  than  that 
so  many  dran  liters  should  be  found  exerting  ihemselvi 

evince  of  art  in  which  a  few  weeks  of  applause  we  genu 
eded  by  irretr'u'^  iildi-  oblivion. 

In  the  year  lb5o,  20t>  dramas  were  licensed  for  rcpresentatio 
ami,  with  very  lew  exreptions,  produced  at  various  metropolitan 
Of  i    to  iiuial  theatres — and  iu  that  year  the  number  of  novelties  fell 

of  the  sums  of  former  equal  periods.     Of  these  the 
were  one,  two,  oi  ' U    most   three  act   pieces,  the  exponent 

umna-jers  or  . I > i I i t i r •  s   oi    t  l.avinir,  we  suppose. 

afTorded  grounds  for  declining  the  old-eslablished  plav  of  five 
The  precepts  of  1  lorrue   ami   the  practice   of  our  elder  draniatii 
writers  are  imieed   .eldom  obsn  vt  d  In  modem  ptietsor  eriti* 
the  almost   universal    custom   of  adapting  French   originals  h 
tended  much  to  ihe  abbreviation  «»i  ploSSmnd  a.  is.     Occasionally 

indeed  an  opposite  excess  has  been  a'tempted,  ;.nd   ■ ;;  mnuMrmn 

informe,' 
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inform e,'  in  eight  or  nin> •m  r>,  his  drawn  ita  slow  length  through 
ui  entire  riment  was  not  so  successful  as  to  be 

- » J t l,  a  repealed.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  classify,  or  to  draw  any 
inclusions  upo  .•!' prospects  of  dminatir  litera- 

ture from  these  20  Properly  speaking  the  elder  distinc- 

'tuii'ili, ,  ami  me lodfama,  such  as-prevailed  in  tlie 
age  of  tin-  patent  tUaln  s.  arc  nearly  extiru  I.     The  saloons  ate  still 
occasionally  chambers    of    melodramatic  horrors,  such  as  once 
attracted  audiences  to  1  he*  Cobur"1  and  the  Surrey  Theatres.      But 
passion  fqr  volleys  of   musketry,  and  trap-doors,  and  red  and 
Lights  has  much  dot-lined,  and  with  it,  inconsiderable  measure 
the  amiable  disposition,  to  regard  a  Uiiiisii  tar  as  an  eminent 
iitiiropist,    and    the     I  immslow    brigade    as    the     redrcsser 
of  the  wrongs  of  man  and  the  inequalities  of  wualth  and  station. 
On   t!je  whole  a  considerable  improvement   both  in  morals  and 
taste  is  apparent  even  in  the  theatres  entlcmen  may  be 

seen  in  the  dress  circle  unencumbered  with  coats,  and  where 
the  pft,  from  the  prevalence  of  Israelitish  physiognomy  in  its 
rows.  ts  an  apparent  approach   to  the  restoration,  of  the 

Jews.  The  theatre  indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  is  more 
in  danger  from  the  social  and  sentimental  corruptions  of  the 
French  atage,  than  from  exhibitions  of  open  ruffianism,  or  the 
coarser  species  of  nice  and  crime.  Vet,  notwithstanding  those 
partial  improvements,  the  question  whether  we  possess,  of  boh 
nearer  than  formerly  to  the  possession  of,  a  national  drama,  re- 
is  nearly  as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  That  dramas  under 
do  obligations,  beyond  the  skill  displayed  in  their  plot  and 
dialogue,  to  our  ingenious  neighbours,  can  attain  popularity,  has 
been  proved  by  the  success  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Reade'a  plays. 
But  *  Masks  and  J  aces,'  ami  '  Plot  and  Passion,'  are  exrepi  tonal 
instances  of  merit,  and  nil  her  encourage  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  a  national  drama,  than  prove  its  existence  at  present.  It 
is  equally  curious  and  mortifying  to  remark  that,  in  most  cases 
oi  the  announcement  of  anew  and  successful  piece,  its  French 
utagfe  is  openly  avowed,  and  credit  taken  tor  the  skill  ens- 
played  in  its  adaptation  to  a  British   audience.      Nor  is  it  any 

•  r  palliation  of  the  debt  that   our  elder  dramatists  v 

equally  indebted    to    Italian  or   Spanish    originals.      They  were 

ipanish  and  Italian  novels  doubtless,  though  seldom 

until  such  novels   had   passed  by  translation  into  popular  belief 

and  favour:    but    the    dramatic   treatment    oi    the    stories    was 

zinal,  and    had  not  been  anticipated  by  the   librettos  of  the 

>*arietes  and  Porte  St,  Marl  in. 

The  popular  drama  of  the  dny  is  accordingly  in  no  intelligible 

of  thr>   teun  national,   but,  like  to  much  of  our  costume, 

a  Parisian 
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the •  drama K&vrh ieh< .wft ,j u s*t jj> fcoasj-as j jwf vjffft fWpttf1 $? "J  i  u  .«  m »|  jf 

fdassici  |itLM<liij  ix»f-.rCc)|a>fiJ4l?i;l?i|Kl   li'Hi*i«-»   I^'V  ::  nUp 

lgrai^d«iin cuyl Jla*m<wy j>1'  the, gwafc^tfi^uaft  niqs^rs— nit! 

ma  which  stimulatedi.th^g^fl^^t.^^iRLl.fil 
n#*>akirff,!aadMfrraul^tH»n  $iq    far,/  Ipftjer^^c)  .deeper   soul*   ol 
Giii'the  &n*l.Scb^rj?r4t!i^i»>i\T|bMa^t4l^^:-  mo  tin-  coiintv;. 
.rff/Sbakipi«ara  aticl   BW.;fpn^pipiQraifi^|l.^iit   we   eannot    find* 

.knateitluwoifforterall^  atta*ctitfe,,oH,rtie  ifrgfir,,  &,}*.  »,;r  fp>  1;'/  $ 
jehteuprite  w^c^^sotifSTrf  lvwt«,i^ji;r  tlu.-n:  .js^in^^sUuV  ' 
fapplieatikMa   oi"  tiienl,!  «*,,*!*>,  pwMie  i^,jfecn  .aqcus^inrM 
djllereut  fare,  nml,  Josfl.Us ,*ftpetite    lor   the  diet    whi.h    it    j 
,nulin<.%*8  t&.ij&.ttnrivnUe.l.      Xt  ur  ucn:  ?^l£-p^rfM*   mole    cj 

JW»e  u*retjua*t  for  clranuitic  illu-stnitionsj  or  man: 

rtbifi 

i^ffec-ti^ 

1-g'hosL  nJ'Bamjui,,  mi    the  lifiral(i|yf;f£MKiivr  John,  has  Ljen 
ntfcel  romafttit  mid  historic  drama  pale-  before 

h&eim^tiMeta^ptwns  ..J   the  Q^ica^,$i-#Ws   and   S; 
napohis!      The  puMw,  ,a_t,)fiRst   as, ^eftreseflte^ $ 
qnaireli  with  thc*»ajt|ag|0Fft^  Cvmiptiiji;,^  nat^a]  taste  :   the 
hmanafferaj-etort  on-.lhc.puMic  that  it  clie;  piptiqii 

,-whieh  it  complains:  ami  both  shift  the-   blame,   upon    t1 
.'<iive  us.'  says  the  puhlm.  b  a  suri-ossum  nl  Kii.,' ,!<■..  6 
Krans  or  JUaoreadins,  antf)  ffc  j»;iH  4j$nense^   with   ll  e 
and    t\w    upbcJstc'rer  \.    k  1  ind    us,'  sav    the   managers, 
Jordan  or  a  _Mws  0\\Vil|,ranf}  we  \y^f  spare  piir*<h 
of  ai  res  of  Canvas  and  galaxies  .*>!'  li-hr,  nd    ami  blue :"   v  A'ify 
US,'  say  the   actors,    'equal   oppurhuiities    for   ha  ruin-   and   y 
fectiii#  uurselv«s  n\  film  several,  ^cpaftnicnts  of  wiir  art  whit 
■  predeocsawf*  enjoy. -d,  and  wq  will  prqyc   tq  you  that  I 
spirit   is  Wrt  de^l,   tt»l    cafrjuefl,   erihbeih   and  luiiiin 

ut3  imposed  upon  it  in  dramas  wl  lu#e  passjoii, 

hability,  and  imitation  of  life  ajal   in; un as/ 

V\'e  tiling  that  entJi  ol  the.  ryt  rinjinant  partly  might  mate 
a  very  plausiiae  case  lor  it*rljf  whit  h  y<t,  as  a  whole,  wout 


yet,  as  a  w 
an  invalid  defence.     The  pi i  hljqiinfg)}^. allege,, $\ 
houses  ivir  Mg^ugpf^  and  Ui)t  fg^^^^e  ^Mpn 
tectur<.\  and  dress.     T(io  managers  in ifjht  plead,  U 


1  in  a  commercial  aprculaiii.n,  no   less  than  flu;  nionnii;- 
ik'&s  ot"  i»nrnin|r  a  Uvehliood — wc,  who  live  l.»  please,  must  please 
to  live*  and   since  jou  respond  to  decoration   and  pomp  niorc 
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ilv  than  to  character  and  passion,  with  pomp  and  decoration 

Lastly,  the  at  tors  might  ns  SAbf 


us  with 


day  in  the  potto's  hands  ;  and  so  lon^aa  you  obscure 

■  ith  light,  and   dwarf  us   amid  colossal  scetfaryianfl  Jjroees- 

sjuiv.  i<t(T  us"thfe 'secondaries  of  the  stage,  and^  for  any 

I  we  produce,  might  dispense  with  Us  altogether,  and  expend 

our  salane-,  upon  Vet  costlier panoramas. 

ftTorie  nf'tHe'ke  complaints,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  touch  iho 

evil  cpmpTarmkl  of.     Ttiey'att?;' iti'the' first  plice,  <ra£oe  ;  and,  itr 

next,  they  apply  equally  to  the  drarrtti   of  the  last  betrfuty. 

the    Restoration   of   rrmriarchy  and   the  theatres,  indeed, 

been   a  generation  in  which    these  or  similar 

murmurs  were  not  audible.     AJleyne  and  HeneloWe,  awi  some  of 

their   t  ontemporatie.%  realised    respectable  fortunes    by   managie- 

t,  ami    found   performers  whom    both   themselves-   and  their 

es  approved.     Bui  i  heir  lines  Were  set  in  peasant  plaoep, 

habits  oi  serial  life   favoured  them  :  the   novel,   the  news- 

itb,  the  late  dinner,  and  the  :iecomplishments  of 

lie  .  fefe not  their  foe:  a  morning  walk  in  Paul's,   or  ;i 

ling  ride  on  (h'e'j^reat  highway  of  Oxford-street,  was  followed 

teriiobri  visit   to  the  Globe  or  1  Jul  I  ;   and  if  the  courtier 

•  ■  citizen  henfd  the  chimes   at  midnight,  the1  tavern  and  not 

m-  v.as  in  fturTf:      We1  cannot  revert  to  their  habits  'dad 

iirs,  and  must  b-   « onfent    to   forego   with  them1  some  uf  our 

dramatic  spirit.      Neither  are  our  theatres,  a*  they   \\<rc  in  the 

oF  Anne  an'd  the  earlier1  Georges,  the  resort  of  statesmen- «nd 

their  supp< »r  ie  purpose  of  political  displays  and  intrigues. 

i  of  the  Exchequer  presenting  a  pUree-of  gold  to  Mr. 

i  lor  his  defiance  of  the  Pope  in  King  John  wonht  be  a  spdc- 


Derby's  presence1  * 

in  the  evening  would  lend  new  radiance  even  to  Mr. 

>d  spirits.      We  have  learnt  to  separate 

business   tiviui   ^creation  :   atid   however  it   may  fare  with  'tiie 

former,  the  theatre  has  ceased  to  be  an  indispensable  diversion 

for  our  Ilarlevs  and   Godolphins.     The  support  of  the  higher 

classes  is  no  longer  included  amori£  managerial  anticipations   of 

profit.      Her   M&j&ft    indeed   is  a   most   etlicient  patron  fjf  the 

but  even  court  favour  is  not  a  counterpoise  to  the  ebb 

and  recession  of  4  the  world'  from  the  dress- bostes. 

We  dotiftt  however,  whether,  itt  spite  of  the  abstraction  of  so 

important  an   element,  the  number  of  ]  day  goers  "has  materially 

lied.      We;  i    disposed   tO  think   that  it  coiTes]>onds 

witl  Increased  sum  of  oitr  metropolitan  population. 

*  In 
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In  place  of  some  half-dozen  theatre,  licensed   for  performance 
during  a  few  months  in  (lie  veai .  and  <h -nominated  according 
their  licences  the  winter  and  summer  theatre*,  tttert  «6  now 
the  metropolis  twenty-five  theatres  and  saloons,  the  larger  portioi 
of  which  are  open  to  the  public  from  October  to  August, 
the  lowest  estimate   these '  establishments   find  employment  fi 
3000  persons  on  their  premises,  without  including  the  nurabe: 
engaged  at  their  own  houses  or  work-rooms  in  the  various  arts  of 
decoration  and  costume    which   the    stage   requires.      We  may 
calculate  that  the  audiences  nightly  resorting  to  these  twenty-five 
houses  amount  to  5000,  without  reckoning  the  extraordinary  re- 
sort to  them  at  the  seasons  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  or  during: 
tbe  '  first  run'  of  a  successful    novelty.      Our  computation  will 
not  appear  ex  I  rnvag  ant  lo  anv  one  who  has  witnessed  the  crow 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  pit  doors  of  the  Adelphi  or  Princess 
Theatres  during  the  earlier  performances  n I  the  'Thirst  of  Oold 
or*  Faust  anil  Margaret.'      We  do  not  indeed  presume  from  theft 
facts  that  the  course  of  managers  runs  with  uniform   and  unpr> 
cedenlcd  smoothness  :    hut  they  afford  a  fair  presumption  that  >v 
have  not  ceased,  as  is  sometimes  vaguely  asserted,  to  be  a  p 
going-  people.     The  sum  of  spectators  is  distributed  indeed  m 
a  wider  surface,  and   particular   exchequers   may  have   been  Ms 
uniform Iv   replenished  :     but  on   the  aggregate   there    has  be 
an  increase  ;  the   theatres,  amid  many   disturbing  influences 
work*  have  not  lacked  support. 

Amid  these  adverse  influences  should  be  reckoned  the  attra 
thuis  afforded  hv  MM  numerous  literary  and  scientific  institution 
and  die  <rrovving  popularity  of  Shakspcrian  Readings.     If  it  is 
good    to   be    amused,    it    is    better  to   be  instructed;   and   it 
poetic  drama  is  more  jnstl\  expounded  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble 
than   by  any  performers  now  on  the  boards,  it  is  wiser  to  re 
t-  her  readings  than  to  the  theatre.    In  some  degree  both  lectur 

I  readings  are  a  compromise  between  the  dramatic  insl 
inherent  in  our  nature,  and  conscientious  scruples  as  regards  the 
theatre.  The  theatre  is  probably  affected  by  these  causes  ino 
in  the  quality  than  the  numbers  of  its  frequenters.  Tin  v  abstra 
from  its  benches  nianv  of  the  more  intellectual  members  of  s 
and  thus  lessen  the  demand  for  a  higher  and  better  order  of  drain 
They  are  not,  however,  features  peculiar  to  the  present  a^i 
Tliev  are  but  repetitions  of  what  has  already  occurred.  At  Athens 
the  new  comedy  supplanted  its  rivals  and  predecessors,  much  as 
the  modem  drama  lias  supplanted  Shakspeare  and  Rttt 
./Eschylus  and  Sophocles  would  no  longer  draw,  or  could  not 
find  competent  representatives;  and  the  Athenian  people, 
regarded  the  theatre   as  a  proper  object   for  legislation,  pa 
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a  law  to  the  effect  that   their  elder   and   better  drama   should 
<1„  and  not  acted,  at  tlie  Diunysiac  festivals. 

possess    no  similar  record    of  the  Roman  stage.     But  we 

know  that  recitations  were  as  popular  at  Rome  as  lectures  and 

readings   in  London,  mel  that  the  scale    of  tin-    theatres    and  the 

nay  of  pantomime  had,  even  before  the  Augustan  era,  nearly 

banished  the    works    oi    Attius  and   Pacuvius,  of  Terence  and 

'lautus  from  the  boards.     The  preference  for  lectures  and  res 

may  therefore  he  considered  more  as  an  accident  of  civiliKa- 
i  than  as  betokening  any  immediate    or  peculiar  decadence 
of  the  drama. 

The  hi  of  our  actors  again  is  a  common  topic  of  com- 

plaint,  and  it   frequently  proceeds  from  persons  who  have  not 
entered  a  theatre  for  years,  or  who,  like  Dr.  SineH-lungus,  ti 

manage  those  things  better  in  Franc*',  and  form  their  notions 
of  English  acting:  from  a  rare  and  supercilious  visit  to  the  boxes 
on  a  benefit-night.  They  reverse  indeed  the  adage,  and  denounce 
unknown  as  utterly  Hat  and  unprofitable.  But  so  it  has  ever 
been.  The  players,  according  to  such  critics,  arc  always  de- 
scending; below  some  fancied  standard  of  excellence.  Kemble 
lacked  the  *  os  magna  sonaturuin  '  of  Quin,  ami  was  less  graceful 
than  Barry.  Quin  himself  was  inferior  to  Booth,  and  Booth  to 
Betterton,  In  the  opinion  of  Maeklin,  Garrick  as  Sir  Harry 
Wildair  came  short  of  Wilks :  in  the  judgment  ot  Foot**, 
I  gold  was  not  comparable  u>  Slmturs.  diaries 
Lamb,  whose  remarks  on  acting  evince  a  fine  discrimination  of 
its  properties,  awards  to  Bensley  a  meed  of  praise,  at  which  the 
few  who  remember  that  sensible  but  still   perforates  are  enforced 

tile  ;  and  we  have  heard  veteran   play -goers  aver  that  Mrs 

ons  was  generally  inferior  in  dignity  to  Mrs.  Yates  \\  «■ 
distrust  these  traditions  of  vanished  perfections,  as  we  discredit 
regrets  for  good  old  times.  They  are,  we  believe,  on  a  par  with 
Don  Guzman's  lament  in  *  Gil  Bias  "  over  the  decrease  oi  the 
pe aches  since  his  youth.  The  stage,  as  a  mirror  of  the  times, 
partakes  of  their  imperfections,  as  well  as  of  their  privileges  and 
merits.  Styles  of  representation,  no  less  than  plays  themselves, 
go  out  of  date.  That  certain  kinds  of  acting  were  better  for- 
merly than  now,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting;  neither  have 
we  now  such  portraits  as  Reynolds's,  or  such  eloquence  as 
Burke's,  Actors  too  leave  behind  them  their  equivalents,  not 
their  express  images  :  our  grnndsires  endured  no  one  but  King 
in  .Sir  i*etcr  Teazle  and  Lord  Ogleby  ;  we  shall  probably  see 
none  equal  to  Farren's.  The  greedy,  credulous,  and  blagging 
elders,  whom  .Mumleii  so  incomparably  embodied,  no  longer  exist ; 

orld  has  grown  picked  and  dainty,  and  voted  them  mi  in— MM  ; 

and 
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and  we  doubt  whether  Munden  would  not  now  be  considered  a 
coarse  and  improbable  actor,  Nay,  we  will  go  a  step  further 
and  surmise  that,  could  we  see  the  original  cast  of  the  School  for 
Scandal,  some  portions  of  the  performance  would  be  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  our  present  notions.  We  have  seen  the  Beggar's 
Opera  degraded  from  a  pungent  yet  delicate  satire  upon  the 
Walpoles  and  Pultcncys  to  an  episode  from  the  Newgate  Calendar. 
Its  humour  had  passed  away  3  its  songs  had  lost  their  savour; 
the  actors  mistook  irony  for  earnest ;  we  seemed  to  have  fallen 
among  thieves,  and  longed  to  call  for  the  police,  and  send  them 
packing  to  Bow-street.  We  have  felt  something  of  the  kind 
with  regard  to  certain  well-meant  revivals  of  old  plays.  Their 
passion  seemed  Titanic;  the  action  improbable;  the  inti 
remote  ;  the  development  too  sudden  and  violent.  Webster* s 
fine  tragedy  of  *The  Duchess  of  Malfy'  was  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  modern  S&MB6  and  well  acted  by  Mr.  Phelps  and 
company  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1851.  ^  et  the  effect  of  it  w«i 
more  strange  and  solemn  than  agreeable.  It  seemed  more 
germane  to  the  matter  to  read  of  such  griefs  than  to  behold 
them  embodied.  It  may  be  that  in  an  age  of  material  progress 
we  are  become  less  apprehensive  of  sad  and  stately  Borrows, 
that  we  look  not  so  passionately  into  the  mutations  of  high 
estate  and  the  graver  aspects  of  life.  Beyond  the  Shaksperian 
cycle  indeed  few  of  our  elder  dramas  bear  revival.  Our  passion 
and  our  sport  are  of  lighter  texture  than  were  those  of  our 
forefathers.  But  it  is  a  false  inference  that  dramatic  sensi- 
bility is  extinct,  because  certain  kinds  of  dramatic  compositiou 
have  ceased  to  affect  us,  as  well  as  that  the  actor  has  degenerated 
LUge  In,  like  ourselves,  no  Ion  get  responds  to  the  wild,  solemn, 
and  preternatural  scenes  that  enthralled  our  sires  two  cental 
ago. 

From  the  spectators  and  the  performers  we  now  pass  to  the 
pictorial  adjuncts  of  the  drama.  With  one  and  the  same  breath 
almost  we  demand  and  decry  accuracy  of  costume,  and  splendour 
of  decoration.  They  are  indeed  ruinous,  but  they  are  also  indis- 
pensable. Like  the  capricious  lover,  we  can  live  neither  with 
them  nor  without  them.  We  rail  the  managers  who  supph 
them  stage-upholsterers,  and  taunt  the  managers  who  withhold 
thrin  for  their  lack  of  zeal  on  our  behalf.  Richard  111.,  unadoj 
will  not  draw  houses  ;  revived  with  historical  illustration! 
dress  and  scenery — minima  pars  est  ipsa  puella  sui.  Between 
the  Charybdis  and  Scylla  of  such  verdicts  the  manager  should 
he  an  adroit  pilot  to  avoid  shipwrecks. 

That  the  passion  for  decoration  has  been  burdensome,  if  not 
ruinous,  to  managers,  and  injurious  to  actors,  we  admit — -with  a 

protest, 
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ex,  against  its  being  reckoned  anions  the  peculiar 
lisao1  of  either  at  t!iL-  present  moment.     This,  like  the 

the  inefficiency  of  the  elder  drama,  is  of  no  recent 
in.      It   dates  as  far  back  as   the  time  oi   Dryden,  tome  of 
were    brought    upon    the    stage    with    extn 
mess;   it   is  satirised   Iiv   Pope;  it  was  made  a  subject 
reproach   to  Garrick,   and    accounted    among1   the   errors  of 
i   Kemble.     Hut  it   is   inconceivable  thai   managers   should 
sve  laboured  for  so  long  a  period  under  a  common  delusion  —  a 
elusion  too  which  militated  agains.t  their  own  interests.     Their 
ike  appears  to  us  to  have  consisted  more  in  the  tadiscrimi- 
ite  employment  of  the  decorative  art  than  in  the  art  itself.    'I  he 
necessity  for  ornament  is  generally  in  an   inverted  ratio   to   the 
merits  of  the    piece  on   which   it  is  expended,  even  as  die  most 
restive  poets  stand  least  in  need  of  the  painter's  aid.    Rarely  are 
i  r,  Shakspeare,  or  Dante  successfully  illustrated  by  artists, 
the  same  amount  of  graphic  skill  would  have  been  well 
i  upon  t  he  pages  of  Rogers,  Moore,  or  Campbell.   Passion, 
ided  only  it  finds  competent  representatives,  will  make  its-tit 
wit.  and  humour,  meeting  with  fitting  exponents,  will  excite 
iul  responses.     So  long"  as  Mr.  Charles  Rem  hie  performed 
1  Mcrcuiio,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  aid 

:iiii  were  an  exact  representation  ol"  a  street  or  garden  in  Verona 
Mantua,  or  whether  his  dress  were  after  the  fashion  ol"  France 
or  Italy.     The  elder  Kean  attired  Othello  in  a  garb  that  no  nation 
I  claim  lor  its  own,  yet  no  discreet  adviser  would  have  coun- 
selled him  to  exchange  it  for  the  cumbrous   robes  ol  a  Venetian 
nuignifico.     We  thought  that  4  Macbeth,'  as  represented  last  year 
at  the  Princess  VTheatre,  was  oppressed  by  the  succession  of  son 
03  brilliant  scenes.    We  liked  better  the  old-fashioned  moors  and 
la,  an<l  the  less  sumptuous  banqueting-roorns.     We  thought 
that,  to  the  same   extent,  Sardanapalus  was  improved.      In   the 
imagination  was  encumbered   by  the  profusion  of  picio- 
ttrts  ;   in    the   other,  it   was  assisted   by  the  presentation 
of  the  Tig!  is  and  the  Halls  of  Ninus.     In  the  former,  the  spee- 
ds imagination  might  have  been  left  to  supply  much  of  the 
material   ornament ;  in  the  latter,  the  ornament  propped  and  en- 
riched the  original  poverty  of  the  libretto.     We  have  seen  *  The 
Rivals  *  performed  in  a  sort  of  chance-medley  costume — a  cen- 
tury intervening;  between  the  respective  attires  of  Sir  Anthony 
and  Captain  Absolute.     We  have  seen  the  same  comedy  dressed 
scrupulous  attention  to  the   date  of  the  wigs  and  hoops; 
We  doubt  whether,  in  any  essential    respect,  that  excellent 
play  was  a  gainer  by  the  increased  care  and  expenditure  of  the 
manager, 
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i'i    circulation  has  indeed  been,  in  all  ;>^es  and  nations 
posa  -i  national  drama,  a  symptom   ami   accompaniment  01 

decadence  in  the  histrionic  art.    The  dramas  of  Euripides  requir. 
more  sumptuous  attire  and  more   opmplira^ed  mechanism  than 
the  t  Antigone*  or  the  •  Prometheus  ; '   but  the  plays  enacted  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals,  when  Demosthenes  was  a  boy,  surpasse 
in  pomp  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  Euripidcan  repertory, 
extra*  aj^ance  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  theatres  is  notorious  : 

a  able  proi-i  -ssiuns,  •  maniples  of  loot  and  turms  oi 
swepl  across  the  stage,  and  the  managerial  wardrobe  would 
clnd    the    'senate    frequent    and    1  u  11.*     The    Pompeian    gam 

Cicero    by    their   shire,   and    CatO  ir  profusion  : 

but  fifty  years  later,  BathyLLus  and  Pyladcs  would  have  refused 
to  net  in  the  presence  of  scenery  so  common  and  sordid  ;  and  in 
the  age  of  Claudius  and  his  successor,  f  he  stars  of  pantomime — 
the    4  regular    drama'    was     extintt — played    Agamemnon    and 
A< -hilles  in  panoplies  of  solid  {fold.      In  the  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
the    accoutrements  of   the   Theatre   Royal    at    Madrid    were 
sumptuous  as  those  of   the   Viceroy  of  Arra^on,  and    that    tp> 
in  an  age  when  silver  and  sold  plate  were  displayed  upon   th 
sideboards    even    of  nobles    of    the   third  order.     Louis   XIV 
was  more  economical  in  his  theatrical  pleasures;  yet  a 
crowns  were  occasionally  cxpejidt'd  by  him  upon  a  single  mascgU 
or  pastoral   at    the  coml-thcatre  at  \  er&ailles — with  what  advan- 
tagpe  to  the  drama   those  inexpressibly  tame  and  tedious  pro-: 
tioiM   will  satisfactoi  ii  to  any  one  enterprising  or  pal 

enough  U>  n.ad  (hem. 

It   appears  to  Oji  that  an  understanding   among;   the    mann 
of  the  motropoliiaii  theatres  thomsel  ves  might  lead  t<>  the  BSh 
of  much  forethought,  anxiety,  and  expense  to  many  of  them  inei- 
\idually.     To  such   keen  rivals,  and  to  a  class  of  men  suppo 
to  he  sufficiently  irritable,  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  suggest  the 
plan  of  a  dramatic  compress  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  cla>>i  i 
don  of  theatres.     Jf  such  a  scheme  be  pract  i cable— and  to  be  prac- 
ticable it  requires  only  a  general  consent  of  the  parties  interested 
— its  advantages  are  obvious.       Their  \arious  experienr  es  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  metropolis  would  constitute  the  materials  * 
Report  upon  the  condition    ol    the  drama.     The  capacity  of  the 
everal   theatres  would   afford  data   oi  the  expenses  that  n 
lje  incurred  with  a  lair  chain  e  of  profit.     It  would  be  seen  from 
the  particular  returns  uhn  species  of  drama  is  most  popular  and 
remunerating  in    any  given  neighbourhood.      But  the  princir 
advantage    of    such   a  congress    would    be    the  suspension,  am 
perhaps  eventually  the  extinction,  of  a  rath  and  reckless,  as  we 
as  an  unfair,  system  of  mutual  opposition.     The  play-bills  wi 

illustrate 


illustrate   our    meaning.      Constantly    it    happens    that,  when   a 
novelty  has  proved  successful  at  one  theatre,  it  is  adopted,  with 
Certain    changes  —  mutatis   mu&andx* — at   .mother,    although    the 
lay    he    peculiarly  suited    to    tin*  house  which   originally 
lit    is    perhaps   impossible    t«i  establish  a  eopy- 
•    in    such   cases,   because    the    rival    versions  of  a   popular 
icluding  the  earliest  in  the  field,  are  probably  derived 
from  the  same  Parisian  prototype,      Yet    even    priority  oi'  ailap- 
i,  and  consequently  of  risk,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  secure 
priority   of  profits.     YVc  will  cite  two  recent  instances  of  the 
i. m  of  dramatic  property.       *Tlir  Corsican  Brothers,'  in  its 
ppeared   originally   at  the    Princess's  Theatre, 
and    was   immediately  successful.      In   the   course   of  a  month 
Mir  or  five  versions  of  the  *  Frercs  Corses?  substan- 
tially   the   saine   as   that   performing  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
With   *  Sardanapalus '   the   case  was  even  worse.     To  have  pro- 
duced   Byron's    play   with  equally  cosily  iurompfinimcnts  would 
have    been   a   hazardous   experiment.       But   another   course   was 
open — to  turn  the  whole  into  ridicule;  and,,  a> MM ■<liu_dy,  bur- 
ies   were    speedily   produced  at    the    Strand    and    Adelphi 
atres,      Now  we  contend  that  in    such  procedure    there  was 
rauch    unfairness.     The  manager  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  was, 
in  fact,  catering  for  two  rival  establishments,  and   remunerated 
by  one  only.     There  was  no  redress:   the  Lord  Chamberlain  had 
uriadiction  in  the  matter,  for  neither  of  the  burlesques  were 
morally  objectionable,  and  the  public  regarded  with  indifference 
the  scramble  between  the  rival  houses. 

We  could    allege  many  similar  instances  of  ungenerous  com- 
petition.    The  evil,  for  such  we  must  consider  it,  would  be  met 
I  better  understanding  among  the  managers  themselves,  who 
are  the   principal   sufferers  from  their  own  collisions.      A  '  con- 
t,'    such   as  we    have   suggested,  would   assign  to  different 
itres  different  classes  of  dramas;  the  actors  would  be  b« 
classified   and   better  drilled,  and  the  public  reap  the  benefit  of 
special    and   well-defined   performances,  elaborated    by   constant 
and  undivided    practice.     That  such  an  arrangement  is  neither 
impracticable    nor  visionary    is   a  conclusion    warranted    by   its 
success  wherever  it  has  been  partially  attempted  in  this  country, 

I  M  by  its  results  where,  as  in  Trance,  it  has  been 
and  generally  adopted.  We  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  more 
particular  suggestions — 'quod  fahrovum  est  tractenl  fabri,' — but 
in  further  confirmation  of  our  views,  we  proceed  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  such  of  our  theatres  as  recently  or  for  some  time  past 
have  restricted  themselves  to  sppcial  classes  of  dramatic  eutei- 
nents.      We  shall   have  much  mistaken  the  matter,  if  it  can 

c  2  be 
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be  pTOrcd  that  the  comparative  prosperity  of  thes?  houses  has 
in ii  mainly*  arisen  from  the  judicious  limits  imposed  upon  thed» 
performaners  by  the  managers  themselves, 

U  u.  deairetitO; .avoid  invidious  distinctions;  but  no  one  ne- 
quaiuted  wildi  the  various  metropolitan  theatres  will  cavtf  at  ouir 
naming  t lj* -  Lyceum,  the  ftdnfleffe'f;  the  Olympic,  Sadler* 
Wells,  nod  the  Adelphiv  as- pnsBcssuiff  the  best  disciplined  enm- 
pajjd\*s  and  the  most  generally  aeeompiisbetL  actors  of  tli«-  clagna 
'flip  Lvijeum  is  the  Iuohia!  of  the  vaudeville  —  we  cannot  add  tin* 
English  vaudeville,  for  its.  productions  are  Sot  <tb«  most  port 
transplanted  Jl  their  exiitic  origin  does  not^i however,  affect  the! 
merits  of  their  performance  and  miae-enmadnG. >  The  Olympic 
deals  with  comedies  of  a  higher  order,  often  of  native < growth, 
and  often,  latterly,  judii ftojs  revivals;  hut  its  reproductions,  as 
ucd  is  its  Kowllies,  form  an  intermediate  class  between  the  old 
liv  -act  drama  ami  the  lighter  and  (hare  evanescent  trifles  of  the 
Lvr.  inn.  .Vt  the  Princess's  we  occasionally  have  tjhaJkspearo; 
represented  with  all  the  pomp  and  cirenmatfthre  ol  modem  art, 
but  jis  stock-pieces  toe.! of  a  more  prosaic' statu jiy, of  an  order*: 
midway  between  tragedy  and  melodrama^  and  deficient  cerird id  v 
r  in  interest  nor  dramatic  effects,  The  Ade-lphi  bas  estab- 
da  kind  of  vested  property  in  dramas — genuine  Adel, 
dmmas,    in    the   lan^ua^e   of  iur  billi^whieh   may  perhaps    be 

■  h  fined  as  com  hi  nations  of  melodrama  wiiii  in: 
<)i   SmUcgfVi    Wells,   :.is  the    moat  popular  retreat  of  tJio  regular 
drama,   we   have    already   spoken  J    its    audiences    demand    few 
novelties,    and    retain   the    rare   .faculty  ©f  silting   out    live-net, 
pieces. 

It   h,    however*   less    to    the    particular   merits  -than    to 
systematic  discrimination   of  these   performances  thai  we  direct 
our  reader's    attention.      VVa  believe  that  the   above   cue 
theatres  are,  from  year  to  year,  the  motet  steadily  atf motive.   The 

atois  know  what  order  of  drama  they  may  look  lor  within  , 
tin  i'  vails  ;  the  aetors  arc  drilled  to  definite  functions,  and 
eii|"\  the  in-sliinalilr  benefit  of  play  in";  for  many  successive 
seasons  together.  The  decline  of  trie  patent  theatres  was,  we 
belies,  puu<  ljndly  owing  to  tlieir  departure  from  a  similar 
wholesome  re^iun mi.  The  success  of  the  most  itemuneraltve 
theatres  at  the  present  moment  is  in  great  measure  due  to  their 
resumption  ol  it.  An  experiment  widely  wherever  it  has  1 
faitly  tried,  has  proved  miiformly  salutary,  needs,  in  our  opinion, 
only  a  more  *  general  application  of  it  in  order  to  render  our 
national  stage. as  effective  in  all  its  departments  as  the  Parisian. 
1 1  ila  expediency  of  such  a  classification  were  once  g^neniU* 
recognized  by  managers,  the  inconveniences  and  unfairness   of 
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competitjmrwwild  ceasey  and  the  Lcfl^  C  hatnfcdriaiw,  by  grsHtlttg 
licences    for    distinct    classes  of   entertainment    to    the    Vavi 
establishments  tuuler  Ins  jurisdret idn, ' would-  confirm '  and  sustain 
tfce  improved  organization  of  theatrical   entcrtuiii moms.      And 
'  this,  or  some  equivalent  system  of  arrangement,  lias  become 
more  indispensable  lis  regards  the  training  of  the   pWform 
do*  that  the  pfovinr.i.   h  tfly- ceased   t<>  supply  effn-iriit 

recruits  to  the  -metropolitan'  stage.  In  nearly  a  third  o! 
cities  and  towns  tile  play  house  Is  closed  J  it  has  been  converted 
mio  a  chapel,  a  cornJmarket,  or  a  lecture-room.  Kvcn  where  a 
manager  is  enterprising-  enough 'to  risk  a  season,  it  is1  usually 
brief  and  precarious*  At  York,  Bath<  and  Norwich*  nt  one  time 
tbe  acknowledged  nurseries  of  tlie  London  sta^e,  and  which 
snocessively  sent  up  tho  Keinbtes,  Younir,  Maeready,  Liston, 
Blanchardv  Dowton,  and  a  host  of  lesser  luminaries,  the  ■ 
matic  campaign  ordinunly  extemk'd  over  at  least  six  moiid 
the  year,  A  Londrm  'star 'was  ably  seconded  by  provincial 
satellites,  and  the  latter  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  performances  at  Drury  Lane  and  Co  vent  Garden.  The 
oldest  and  most  e.vefoJsive  of  tbe  country  families  regarded 
periodical  visits  to  the  theatre  as  much,  a  portion  of  tlneir  social 
duties  as  attendance  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  an  Assize  hall.'  To 
be  absent  from  the  regular  bespeaks  of  tbe  Hipfh  Sheriff  or  the 
Members  was  a  mark  of  eccentricity,  or  a  deficiency  in  vc><, 

liose  magnates  ;  run-  was  there  locking  any  interest  in  the 
performance  or  in  the  respective  merits  of  the  performers.  But1' 
at  the  present  moment  the  High  Sheriff  might  as  well  conjure 
spirits  from  the  deep  at'  expect  that  an  overflowing  audi- 
will  come  at  his  calk  A  few  of  his  tenants  may  gath* A 
their  landlord,  but  his  CO-tnates  and  acqunieiaiu  A  ,nv  <'i.-af  Ml 
adders  to  his  summons.  Provincial  acting  is  indeed  nearly  dp- 
fanct.  The  City  theatres  stand  in  tike  place  oi  the  pro\incinl 
houses;  thither  popular  performers  from  the  Strand  and  1  lay- 
market  flock  as  *  stars,'  and  there  are  absorbed  the  few  country 
celebrities  which  remain.  But  the  Cit  \  tin  rat  res  are  by  n6  means 
equivalents,  as  sehoo Is  of  acting  for  their  ixtinet  country  p><- 
decessors.  The  standard  oi  ability  is' of  a  lower  kind:  the 
species  of  dramas  which  thev  represent  demand  iath<  r  strength 
of  lunLfs  than  professional  knowledge-.  The  regular  discipline 
o(  a  respectable,  country  stu^e— the  discipline  that,  directed  by 
Tate  Wilkinson  at -York ^  and  Brunton  at  Norwich,  <hil led  so 
many  serviceable  recruits,  botli  rank  and  file,  for  the  Metro- 
politan boards— is  seldom  practised  in  establishment:*  where 
rant  and  buffoonery  suffice,  and  where  most  of  the  pieces  repre- 
sented are  versions  of  tbe  newspaper  novel,  or  of  third-rate  tales 

from 


from  third-rate  circulating-  libraries.  Scarcely  an  instance 
occurs  of  a  Oily  theatre  or  saloon  supplying  the  stage  witli  even 
a  tolerable  addition  to  its  forces. 

We  have,  however,  said  already  that  we  distrust  the  alleged 
superiority  of  the  actors  of  former  days,  and  of  the  general  de^ 
dine  «>l  acting  at  the  present  moment.  W+  believe,  on  the 
contrary,    that   with    a   better  of   co-operation    a   single 

English  theatre  would  rival,  in  the  refinement  and  die:  in  easts 
of  its  corps  dramatique,  any  single  Parisian  house.  \\  e  i 
seen  no  French  comedians  in  the  same  line  better  than  our 
incomparable  pair  of  Keeleys.  The  St.  James's  theatre  has- 
hitherto  imported  no  performer,  with  the  single  exception  <•! 
Rejrnier ,  more  variously  accomplished  or  more  consummate  in 
skill  than  Mr.  Alfred  WVlgan  :  and  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  ei 
in  parts  more  exacting  than  the  usual  repertoire  of  the  Lyceum 
vaudeville,  has  few  equals — we  are  inclined  to  add  no  superior. 
It  is  rarely  found  thai  actors  excel  alike  in  Ibe  Lighter  humours. 
and  the  more  earnest  passions.  Garrick  and  Henderson  are 
perhaps  almost  solitary  exceptions  of  equal  and  transect 
merit  in  Hamlet  mid  LI  ne. lick,  in  Macbeth  and  Megrim,  in 
Richard  and  Abel  Dnigger.  John  kernble  in  comedy,  in  spite 
of  Lamb's  eulogy,  was  recorded  in  his  day  among  *  the  miseries 
of  human  life,"  and  the  eldeT  Kean  was  absolutely  iniolerable  in 
the  few  attempts  he  made  in  the  service  of  Thalia,  The  present 
stage,  however,  affords  an  actor  who  combines  passion  with 
humour  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  ludi- 
crous embarrassments  of  comedy,  presents  us  with  fervent  tragic 
pathos.  No  one  can  have  witnessed  the  performances  of  Mr.  F. 
Robson  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  without  being'  struck  with 
the  narrowness  of  the  bounds  between  sport  and  earnest.  His 
farce  lias  a  pathetic  depth,  a  grave  earnestness,  lhat  touch,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  the  sources  of  tears  and  laughter.  He  is 
partly  Listou  and  partlv  Kean.  With  less  than  a  cubit  added  to 
his  stature  Mr.  Robson  would  lie  the  first  Shakspcarian  actor  oi 
the  day.  It  is  unfortunate  both  for  himself  and  the  spectators 
that  his  physical  qualifications  arc  not  in  better  accordance  with 
his  dramatic  genius,  lie  lacks  presence  only  to  male  Kean  in 
and  Overreach,  or  Maereadv  in  Virginias  and  Lear. 

Mr.  Robson,  wc*  believe,  at   one   time  obtained   considerable 
repute  as  an   actor  in  burlesques.     He  has  fortunately  es<  i 
from  the  evil  effects  of  that  most  stupid  and  barren  department 
of  theatrical  enter tainment.      In  tins  censure  we  do  not  of  (XM 
include     such     admirable     samples     of     Ariatoplianic     fun 
Mr.  Planche  so  often  produces,  or  Mr.  Tom  Taylor' a  *  J  ' 
and  his  Lantern.'     These   are  legitimate  sketches  of  follu 

they 
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fly.     But  the  burlesque — which,  like  an  impure  flesh-fly, 

ens  upon   the   imagination  of  Shake  peare  of  the  pathos  of 

mails   ii.sc  II   of  tlu-  solemn  rmtl  preternatural 

machinery  of  Macbeth,  of  the   Kejuhraudt-like  picture  of  the 

Moor,  of  t'ie  aberrations  of  Hamlet,  of  the  revenge  ol'Slcil 

bom  and  thoughts  the   moat  hallowed  among  merely  huuiau 
conceptions,  appears  to  us  among;  the   most  despicable   products 
ow  and   heartless  writers,  equally  devoid   of  respect  for 
own  age,  or  ot  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  their  bene- 
m  past  time.     Nor  are  such  productions  less  discreditable 
to  their  authors  than  symptoms   of  decay  in  dramatic  art  itself. 
fb  the  wpoctatot*  the   Ijurtcsijiie  id  noxious,  since  it  accustoms 
them  to  associate  the  low  and  the  absurd  with  the  sublime  and 
the  earnest;  to  the  actors  it  is  no  less  Usurious,  since  it  tends 
iem  with  distrust  and  disrespect  lor  their  art:  nay, 
by  ezhattftUfeg  it  upon  false  and  superficial   wit,  it  dulls  the  edge 
-•!   legitimate  and  natural  humour.      Nor   is  the  offence  at  all 
lessened  in  our  eyes  when  the  parody  is  at  the  expense,  not  of 
the  established   reputations  of    the    past   time,   but  of  contem- 
porary productions   of  merit.     The   prospect  that  his  work  may 
become  a   butt  for  ridicule  necessarily  renders  an  author  timid 
■  liflident   of  himself.      He  holds   his   sword  like  a    dancer 
under  the  apprehension  that   it   may  soon   be  struck   from  his 
hand  by  the   bat  of  a  clown.     Actors,  audiences,  and  mann 
ore  alike  interested  in  stifling  these  parasitical  excrescences  of 
the  drama,  and  in  commending  the  fools  that  use  them  to,  some 
better  vent  for  their  pitiful  ambition. 

In    our    brief    sketch    we    have    endeavoured    to    survey    the 
ral    aspects    and  conditions   of   the    national    drama  at   die 
-nt  day.      That  in  some  respects  it  has   declined   we    are 
to    admit ;    certain   species  of   theatrical   entertainment 
are    in    abeyance,   and   probably    will    not   speedily   be  revived. 
.No   great  school  of  actors  has  succeeded  to  the  Kenible  family, 
and   with   them  the  higher  order  of  lioth   tragedy   and  comedy 
has  expired  :  few  modern   plays  bear  the  impress  of  longc 
and  will   probably  be  forgotten  before  another  year  has  passed 
oway.      For  these  causes  of  inferiority  we  have,  in  great  mea- 
sure,   to    thank    the    social  character  of  the  age    itself;    litera- 
ture supersedes  the  drama   Cm  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
we  have  opened  different  sources  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
we  do  not  despond  :   we   believe  that  the  remedy  lies  in  a 
great  degree  with  the  managers  themselves.      We  are  persuaded 
that  a  more  careful  elaboration  of  the  means  which  they  possess, 
a  politic  division  of  their  forces,  an  abstinence  from  uni.iir  an  I 
ompetiticm,  a  fltrii  'pline  of  their  companies, 

and 
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adaptation    if  il,,rn    S    mi 
V\  e  would  bofn >\v  frop  th 


I    hnljifa  iU£ 

i'm,  not    as  depennents,  bu'j  as  pupils, 
\\Y   nave    l.nppllv  u->t  arrived  at 
Mktt  such  corruption   &r  ion  as  stifled  tic  s   of 


culable  din'ti^ion  of.au'  rhasruTirie  j  ,  we 

•  Hv  and  n  J.i'ith  tli.ir  the  niii  -;r, 

wid  c\rii  vet  iievehn>r,  as  anion""  its  befitting  exponents,  an  intel- 
lA-tUidi'ltifiraU  nu.l  vi-or,M.B  nation 


Our  expectation  may  appear  sanguine  to  the  mam  who  regard 

tint   (iMina   as    Sr    paction-   ..I    an    idle  hour,  and  Hot  as   n   \UA 
branch  «.f  tin-   in  !    life  <>(  an   a---.     We  do  not,  ask  sucli 

..^i?.Mn  tor  timed  which,  i 
more    symbolic    in    then-    character,   weio    proportionally  more 

t I  <  •  ;  1 1 .--.'. .  I .     *  •     -.  | < ,  uUl  ret;o*iuu  end  theft  t .  j 

o!i;y  as  Id;ie  as  eerie,  wi,! :,  ;d  OX  artistic.       '1  ■    s  ot 

,  as  well  an  its  ritual  and    its.   arts,  must  expifv- 

tiaiip.aan    J'im  •iir-s.  and    not  borrow  the    exponents  (tf   ibem  fil 

]);ii3t  pilars  <d*  soi  iety.      Literature  has  unquestionably  bom 

m;»ny  *spolia  ppjtyft'  irnin  tin,-  theatre;  ,i|ie.4«aTerial  development 

ol  iL,-  »g|  new  dire.  :i,,,i  i,,  it*  hummus  and  pftsaious 

-  yet,  in  spite  of  these  abatements,  the  dramatic  spirit  is  neiihe 

:    nor   sleeping  among  us;  ,   thrown  ofl'  many  iin 

i    stiltol  diction   and    »y.  iliac  nt  J  it  bag 

i  iii-\\  >.•  rif  ndnli   and   earnestness  ;   it  has enlisted 

a'oiov.  u  to  our  Lnelataeis.     In  the  ia-ai  I  of  die  ehaos 

wjuch,  ti.t-  modern  sta^e  \qti  generally  esj  .1  bJ  |eB|    In  an;: 

"i'  a  drama  lii.it,  .dvillulU  trained  aud  organised,  may 

are^ive  p|  the  material  aji<l,,intefiefttual  genius  o$ 
the    day  as    the   Sophucleau    tragedy  was   of  ;iii    Qlhlli  :<uii 

ue.ldi.  ie  play  of  a  Clilisdan  monarchy.      Jntlera 

material.  ;,  managers,  and  the  public  bavea 

coma  <    1     11:    ivs|T  and  die  1'irs.t  step  towards  so  desirable  a  cbongc 
is  the  recognition,  by  each  m  their  own   sphere,  aa4  I'uuciini:. 
the  duty  .4    re-or^anising  :hc  w  '.)*M  systcuvof  thcalri- 
tainjnents. 
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Art.  l\. — I.   4  £j  ,/  c/  Cx/tt/:  una  homan.  liiogra/diif  <utd 

Mtjihvhum.     E(  [j,  LL.D.  ."i  vols.  tfvo.     Lull" 

and  Bom  ntics.     By  the  same, 

lit.     1  vol.  8vo,    London.    1S5L 

r  v  o/  <  *  re<  k  and  Roman  Gcograpjiy,     By  lies; 
"\  61.  1.  Svo,  London.  1*5-1. 
-1.    .1  JS?na$r  Dictionary   of  4tfti(pf)tiesi    Selected  and  Abridged 
from   the    Dictionary  of  (r,  Roman   A/dojuttics.     2nd 

edit.      !  same.     London. 

tsicul  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Biography  MythoJopifo 

<qdaj.    I5y  the  same,    lud  edit.   1  vol.  JSvo.     Loml.m. 

r  Classical  Dictionary    of  Creek  and   Raman.   Bio- 

idiy,  Mijthoh'jif  a  uaphti ;  abridged  J  'rum  .tin:   larmr 

A.    Bv  the  same.    2nd  edit.   I  vol,  post  ovo,  London,   lo.H. 

dt  r    ( lassificft&i    Altcrtlinmsitiw,n$chaft  ; 

en   ton   August  fail},      7    vols.   bvu.     Stuttgardt. 

1839—185 

IT  is  an  old  theory,   sanctioned  by  Plato,    and   since  v< -j  v  -cne- 
rally  received, "that   the    art   c if  writing    and    the    stitekd    of 
literature  arc  injurious  to  the  faculty 'of  Memory.     Men,   it  is 
sail),  when   provided  iwith  artificial   means  of  recording  events, 
aw  no  temper  at  pains  to  cultivate  the.  talent  with  which  nature 
endowed  them  for  that  purpose,  and  which  consequently  becoim  s 
impaired.      Even  in  the  fnCe  of  such  high  authority  we  venture 
aintuin   thai  this  theory  is  a  fallacy  ;   and  that    literary  col- 
lide,   far  from  impairing,   has  been  the  means  of  strengthening 
ami  mtftkrimg  the  pmvers  of  the  memory,  much  in  the  ratio  in 
I    it  has  extended  the  ranjze  of  facts  and  ideas   to  be  re- 
KSred. 
-The  ehi«-f  or  only  argument  tlmt  has  been  urged  in  favour  or 
&  dot-trine,  is  tad  appeal  to  the  higtl  decree  of  perfection  in 
ally  was  possessed  by  the  'Organs   of  popular  tra- 
il in  illiterate  states  of  society,  especially  by  the  professional 
minstrels  «>f  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.    To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
'he  habit  of  learning  by  heart  and  repeating  verses,  the  dnly 
!    memory  for    which    these   personages    were    distin- 
punhecl,   is  but  a  very  partial  and  limited  exercise  of  its  powers. 
Bat,'  eve*  admitting  that  a  superiority  as.  to  this  particular  kind 
of  memory  in  semi-barbarous  ages  could  form,  had  it  existed,  a 
valid  argument  on  the  one  side,  ftgfaiiftt  those  derivable  from  the 
numerous    other    modes    in   which   the  faculty    is    culled    into 
action  in  cnilised  times— -we  shall  make  bold  to  dent  die  fact  of 
any  such   superiority.     The   talent  for  oral  recital  may  perhaps 

have 
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have  been  more  extensively  cultivated  in  s  than 

owing  to  the  greater  inducement  held  put  to   its  exercise;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  greater  amount  of  such  talent  existed-   We 
believe  there  are  as  many  men   in  England  at  I  he  present  i 
as  there  were  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  qualified  to  com- 
mit  to  memory  a  poem  of  equal  length  with   the  Iliad,  if 
thought  it  WOXth  while  to  mate  tl  j  and  who.   moroo 

the  aids  wlii«  h  literature  supplies,  would  master  their  task 
nunc  easily  than  the  illiterate  bard.  There  can,  indeed,  be- 
little doubt  that  the  ranks  of  our  ]  ators,  prcai : 
and  play-actors,  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  champions  able 
successfully  to  <  for  honours  in  this  arena  of  mental 
exertion  wit!.  »|«t  accomplished  poetical  reciter  of  semi- 
hail mrous  times. 

13ut  the  mere  habit  of  learning  and  repeating  poetry,  to  v  I 
ever  perfection  it  may  be  carried,  can  elicit  but  a  small  port 
of  those   powers  of  memory  which   are  daily  brought  into  actio 
in  the  mind  of   every  highly  educated  European  gentleman.      A 
man  who  can  read  with  facility  five  or  six  languages,  and  v 
or  speak  fluently  one- half  of  them,  although  he-  may  not  be  able 
to  say  oil'  by  heart  Johnson's  Dictionary  or  Faeciolati's  Lexicon, 
has  his  mind  stored  with  more  words  and  sentences,  not  :««  men- 
tion tacts  and  ideas,  than  the  rhapsodist  who  could  recite  L 
order  the  whole  series  of  Cyclic,  poems,      The  Vlatoiiic  dot 
rests,  in  fact,  simply  on  a  confusion  I  i •:  -.\  i  on  the  ideas  Mema 
and   Repeating  by  rote — on  the  error  of  taking  a  part  far 
whole;  and  the  question  at  issue  may  he  more  fairly  stated 
follows: — Literary  culture  is  unfavourable  to  the  committal  of 
poetical   compositions   to  memory,   ni  so   far  as   it  obviates  the 
necessity  for  ill ch  exertion.      But  it  is  not  oulv  not   prejudi 
to  any  one  essential   exercise  ol  the   iaenltv  in    the  wider 
but  indispensable  to  its  full  development  ami  cultiv; 

These  remarks  natorallji   suggest  themselves,   as  hitioduet 
to  the  critical  notice  of  a  series  «•!  works  '<>■■  longing  t<i   the  > 
familiarly   known,   anion.:  Other   tides,    lev  t'uat  ol    Aids    to  the 
memory.      Our  estimate  ol  the   value  of  this   title,  as  anpli 
to  them,  must  depend  on  how  far  we  admit  or  reject  the  tin 
above  examined.     In   the  former  case  they  could  be  con 
but  as  an  artificial  compensation    for   the  natural   decay   of  the 
faculty  consequent  on  the  general  spread  of  literature.     In 
latter  case   they  would  be  entitled  to  rank  as  its  powerful  coad- 
jutors, not  only  in  availing  itself  of  its  existing  stores,  hut  in 
further  accumulation  of  that  boundless  stock  of  materials  which 
literature  prn\  ides  lor  its  exercise.      It   is  in  this  latter   pQM 
view  that  we  propose  to  consider  them. 

Audit 
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Another  similar  fallacy,  still  more  immediately  bearing  on  our 
nt   subject,    is   the    doctrine   that  ensii-e    works 

brimental   to  real   science,    by   err.Minir    yotmg 
Mid,   ready    to  their  hand,    knowledge    which    i 
would  Otherwise  be  obliged  to  acquire  bj   their  own  unaided  re- 
It'  this  be  ti  Thesaurus  of  Stephens  must  h 
blocked  up  rather  than  opened  the  road  to  Greek  learning.    This 
line   is  in   lif               analogous  to  another*    once  popular   in 
1    science  — that   those   improvements  of  maim  tact  urbag 
v.   which   enable  ten    men  to  produce  as  much  of  the 
ssaries  of  life  as  a  hundred  did  formerly,  are  injurious  to 
- 1 1 .- 1 L  industry.    The  one  fallacy  is  now  gnaieuflJlj   exploded, 
^tae  other  still  maintains  its  ground  in  some  quarters.     It  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  see  how  facility  of  access  to  what  is  already 
known  can  be  on  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     The 
which  produce. I   the  body  of  contributors  to  whose  united 
efforts  we  art                  l  for  Dr.  Smith's  volumes,  cannot  be  much 
behind  in  the  pursuit   of  l<  a rui rm  ;  and  the  generation  qualified 
profit  by  their  labours  is  not  likely  to  stop  short  in  the  march 
of  improvement. 

"(':  terms    Dictionary  and    Lexicon   denote,   in  their 

primary  import,  simply  a  collect  ion   ol  words  or  phrases.     The 
now   general  practice  requires  that   to  this  definition  should  be 
d  that  of  alphabetical   arrangement,    which   method,  in   the 
s  of  lexicography,  seems  to  have  been  but  partially 
adopted.     Such   works  may  be  ranged   under   the  two  heads  of 
Philological,    and    Historical    or    Descriptive- — Dictionaries    of 
words  and  Dictionaries  ol    things.*      Those   of   the  former  class 
illustrate  the  terms  or  phrases  collected ;  those  of  the  latter,  the 
.  ts  or  ideas  which  the  terms  denote.      The  two  classes  united 
lat   comprehensive  order  of  literature  entitled   Works  of 
reference;    S  rki    hems*    almost    invariably  embodied    in 

alphabetic  form.     It   is  to  the  lattc  two  that  the  volumes 

selected  for  consideration  in  this  article  belong;  but  as  the  limits 
of  each  are,  in  the  elementary  stages  of  lexicography,  but  im- 
perfectly defined,  it  will  be  proper  to  include  both  in  the  con- 
i.eral  summary  which  we  here  propose  to  offer  of  the 
in  and  carry  progress  of  this  entire  branch  of  scientific 
jit. 

.hv,  like  other  coyn;ite  departments  of  speculative 
rotore,  first  begfm  to  be  cultivated  at  a  comparatively 
.need  period  of  Greek  polite  leatttinf*,  when  the  art  of  orijri- 


Esttsr  definition  the  Germans  hate  inrestte  'Jailo- 

Grecinn  compuiiixLs,  Beal-Li  <xk-ou  uud  Ik-ul-EiK-ycIoj.uiiu-,  to  which  ¥C  hi. 
own  vocabulary. 
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Comopsij  unx,  mail  its  leading  vaviet: 

ml  V  hen   its  productuwis  had,  so  .multiplied  as  to 
hold  .Hit  inducements  to  theorize  mi  its  principles,    and 
artificial   nn  .ins  of,  -xtt-iuli  |1£,  its  benefits /Or :jW£fi&ftg  its  dec    , 
Among  those  means  onc.nl'  tlxe  first  was  the  illustration,  iuri  \\< 


tHv  devoted  to  the  purpose,,©!" choice  iwwds  or  exjfressioi 
li>    stiiirtnnl   authors.     Thesis  works  were  by  tbe earl" 
mmaririns  entitled  Collections  of  Glossa1   or   L. xip  (idiom* 
phrases'),    and    their   authors   Glosso^raphcrs,  ,   Tbe.  substantive 
terras  (i  >d  Lexicon  are  of  much  later  introduction,  the 

former  (taring   not  prior  to  the  Roman  empire,  while  the  hater 
fust  iiri'urs  during  the  Byzantine  agc^    ,  Another  term,    also. 

IWm  an  railv  period,  was  Gnoma&tkon,  denoting  properly  In 
<  .<!],  ,ti,ni  of    names     or    nouns,   rather    than    oi'    miscellaneous 
phrases,  but  which,  in  familiar  usage,  appears  to  hare conapre- 
;d  also   the   other   kinds  of  compilation    above   describe*!. 
( me  principal  cause  of  the  rapid,  accumulation  t>£  eaveh  works  in 
iav  be  traced  io  that  peculiar  feature  which  distinguishes 
(.'reek   literature  from  all    others— the    special   cultivation  .be- 
stowed on  the  s<  jiuute  dialects  of  the  Uggfttgttj  in  connexion 
for  the  most  part  with  particular  sidles  id*  torn  position.     Tbe*! 
comparative  usages  of  these  several  dialects  and  Styles  ope 
out  a  proportionally  wide  field  of  critical   speculation.      IJence,  • 
in  i he  more  ndvamed  stages  of  urannnaitcal  alt,  alraost  evtovy 
-3i.ilo.tir  style,    and   e\er\  popular   author,  jh  each,   had   tbi 
iii  s  and  :  pliers. 

!c\i».o^raph  lp  MorK  on  rccojd  fcian.  '  O  nomas  tin 
of  uncertain  character,    &SJ  ribed   to   the  .Sicilian   rhetor  (iou 
(440  l:.(  ■.),  the  (jr?t  popular  teach,  -r  of  the  arts  of  -Attic  eh-rpioneV. 
Airiong  !!i«   ini-f    llamous  compositions  of  bis  younger  conlem- 
Qemocrilus    ol     Abdcra,    mention    also    occurs   ol*    an 
onomastictMi  <d"  Jlomerie,  and  generally  *»*  elegant*  pbraseob 
Philetas,   the  lyric  poet  and  grammarian  of  Cos,   bv  some  »»•- 
i   a  contemporary  of   Democrituft  by  otbers  of  Afiatarchu* 
(200  M.c,;,    compiled    a  similar  work  of  a  more  comprcben- 

•:: d  irom  tbe  Alexandrian  age  downwards  we  have  ft 
copious  list  ox  authors  and  books  of  a  like  description.  That 
the  alphabetic  mode  ,l  arrangement  was  in  tbosc  times  In  M 
means  genera),  appears  from  the  care  taken  in  the  citations  of 
works  where  it  was  adopted,  to  specify  fcbatiSlxh  was  rfrnlf  ftf 
nor,  from  the  preserved  specimens,  does  such  arrangement  m 
ever  to  have  been  characterized  by  the  same  order  and  regularity 
width  the  laws  of  modern  criticism  prescribe  in  similar  com- 
pilations. 

Although,  as  appears  from  these  notices,  Greek  lexicography 

was 
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s  origin  of  the  properly  philological  order*   it   mar  be 

Ihnt  "from  the  first  manV  of  its   productions  a 


was   in  its 
presumed 

billed, :  in   gi^aler  or  less    d. ■-[,•,-,    the  descriptive   or  hist.irit.il, 

in   nrfrti  the 


phifolo^hial  than;  utnininjr,    . 

jmmmaV  netttai  v  on  the  phrases,  iotae  explanation  ol 

l-w   whteti^ttopWetfta:     N&   4y  tfte  distinction   l»:tu 

19  of  work,  whit  :  I    siiHiritnifly  well   ,1,  Hjir-L 

ej&aMished    fetittoilg    the    ancients.       The    principal 

'   Comnnrativelv   recent    date, 

blend 


of 


M  ' which "they 

•o  kinds 
ever   clearlv 

extent  ex-amphs   which,    though 

T«pre*ent,    there    can  be    litth- dmTt,    |  fpn'etice.   Blend' 

thet.  trie,   however,  the  penological 

element    predominate* :  and   while   fed  greater  number  or  s 
work*™  :iially  verbal  gr1,  it  seems   \  ,rful 

wMlicr.thqrfe  existed  in  antiquity  ;  an  historical  or 

dtftriptii-e  dictionary,    hi   the  proper  sense,   to  the  on  of 

jtiwifinr-1  iriiT- 

l«  descriptive  element  seems;   ns  was  natural,   tot,-: 

fit*!  lnryeiy  iTiir. nrl u<  im!  in  lexicon;  ■-'' -  "!*-*»•« 

works  i ^  I  lippocrates   former" 

■   dfrminfetttaij  .. 

is  noted  for- his- Seal  as 

ft    the    first   described    as    alphabetical] y    arratigi 

Bbeohius     eft  Tahagrt    was    author   about  the    sarne   tune    ol  a 

ir  compilation  in  tnree  hooks,   illustrated  by  citations  I 

sUftdatd  pi-h ts  said    to -liAVe-  been  supplied   by  the  great  Ah 

drian  critic  Aristarchus.     It  was  not  alphabetic,  but  was  reduced 

into  that  order   by  subsequent  editors.     Notiees  occur  of  vath 

oil  Hippocrates,   two   of  which— one   by  Gil 

ttw»  other  ascribed  to  l>otiaons— have  been  preserved. 

Anion*  the  lexicons  of  a  wider  rnnpre  of  historical  or  descrip- 

ii ;ii i.'ii   the   most   remarkable    were    those   «.j    Trvphon 

Ij  ofPamphihis,  about   half  a  eenturv  later  ;  of  Diojjc- 

I   of  JuHiw  Pollux  (a.d.'  180).     Tl 
„ct Luu.    .,.»»:•!. .,i  i  \*,..  *,...*:.«/*  n„.,..^,:-„i:..„„"\     ....  L  * 


nti;h-d  OlKmiAsta?  («  Denominations"),    was  | 
'listory,    in  notices' 'of  the  sevcra 


detaif*   of   literary  his 


li-s 


,  of  musical  instruments,  <5tc    That   of  Pamphilus   was  a 

tion  of  an  interrupted  undertaking  by  Zopwion  ;   it  bore 

rle  of  .Meadow,   from  the  varied  flowers  of  literature  which 

ifained.      The  1 . .mpilafion  of  Diojrrnranus,  entitled  Mifecel- 

Wous  Readings,  is  tawerstbotl  to  h;we  beted  a  new  and  soine- 

aliridL-ed   edition   of  the  Meadow  of  Pnmphilus,    with    im- 

uteots  and  additions.    These three  works  appear  to  have  hern 

,  allv  ai  ranged.      The  fourth,  by  Julius  Pollux,  entitled 

(Jii.iii:i,tieoji,    has  alone  beewi  preserved,  and  may  be  considered 

as  a  fair  sample  of  those  under  the  same  title  by  earlier  lexe  ri- 

I  iltfrtO  '  g-raphcrs. 
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gntphers.      lv   is  is  digest  o£  .nous   words    and 

phi.:  it  and  critical,   illustrated 

iJoiKilly    by  passages  of  authors,      The   arrangement    is.   not 
alphabetical,  but  according:  to  subjects,   in  books  and  i 
the  work,  therefore,    c  nnuot  he  consulted  RJ  a  dictionary,    hut    Ivy 
us   of  the  copious    indices    which    have   been  provided  by 
later  editors. 

Numerous  other  CI  reek  lexicons  of  different  periods  hrtve  been 
preserved,*  the  most  comprehensive  of  which  are  those  "I  Hesy- 
chius  and  Suidas,  and  that  entitled  Etjjnolngicum  MagQtnn. 
in  alphalietic  order.      None  oi*  these  can,  in  their  present  torn 
pretend  to  date  prior  to  the  Iivznntine  ngte,  and  axe  for  the  mc 
part   of  a    h.nv    period   of   later  Greek    scholarship-     T 
J  Lesychina    and    Siidus   have   been   conjectured,    t»n    plausible 
grounds,  to  be  mutilated  editions  or  reconstructions  ot  works  ot 
a  better  age,  adapted,   by  the  requisite  amount  of  altei 
interpolation,   to  the   taslc  of  die  Byzantine   republic  of    I 
Hesychius  and  the    Etymologicon  may  be  characterised  as 
perlv   philological,    the    few    historical    or    descriptin 
which   they  eontain  being  but  incidental  to  their  main  o 
ynunmatical  illustration.      The  lexicon  of  Su  id  as,   on  the  other 
hand,  combines,  with  a  similar  amount   of  philological    mat 
n  Ucgs  Iwdy  of  biographical  and  miscellaneous  narrative.     It  has 
been  considered,   perhaps  justly,  with   the    mollifications  above 
mentioned,   as  a  lair  representative  of  the   more  classical  com- 
iiilMtions  of  Pamphilus  and  Dinijenianus,  from  whom  there 
be  no  doubt  many  ot  its  materials  are  del  ivi;d. 

Of  works  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  particular  brant 
knowledge  in  lexicographic  form,  comparatively  few  notices  are 
extant     That  of  iStephatius  Bvzanlimis  (a.d.  550?),  pf  which  an 
epitome  has  been   preserved,  may  fairly  rank  as  a  geojKrap 
dictionary,  limited   however  ehieiiy  to  the   names   of  cities 
states,  and  comprising  a  portion   t > i*  philological   mat'er.f    Dic- 
tionaries   of    law,   philosophy,   or  of  particular  sciences,    seem 
rarely  to  have  assumed  an  historical  or  scientific  character  in 
proper  sense,  but  to  have  been  chiefly  glossaries  of  the  words 

*  The  oldest  now  extant  appears  to  be  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  Apolloatus,  a 
i  (intern juirury  oi  Besides   the  works  noticed  in  the  text,  we  have  00 

The  Attic  dialect  Moeris  «nd  Phrvcschua,  nbaut  A.».    1511,  aud  Orion  Tun 
about  450.    The   Lexicon  Plotouicum  of  Titnanis  dates  about  "250;  the  I 
rk-al  Lexicon  of  Ilarpocration  probably  Ilier.     Add  to  these  Krotian  and  Galen, 
formerly  mentioned,  and  u  is  lexicon  on  Herodotus ;  the  specimens,  r  L 

lished  hi  the  Anecdote  of  VUloiscm  and  Bekkar;  Phi  >ti«s, 

uie  others  of  inferior  note. 

f  Then-  is  uci  reason  to  believe  tint  the  works  entitled  Names  of  N« 
I  lie-  old  historian  il  ell  aniens  and  the  poet  Callimachus,  wore  of  the  lexicographic 
order. 
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and  phrases  more  immediately  connected  u-ith  su<  h  subjects. 
Several  biblical  lexica  of  the  earlier  classical  period  ul' Christ- 
ianity barf  survived.  No  distinct  notice  occurs  of  a  biographical 
■3  of  cookery  terms  arc  alluded  to  as  popular 
at  an  early  epoch.  There  are  also  extant  several  dictionaries  of 
•rbs,  on-  s  is  n  divert  of  the  portion  of  the  work  of 

Dioijenianris  devoted  to  such  matters. 

The   lexicography  of  Rome  was,  like  other  branches  of  her 

learned   pursuit,  a  copy  of  the  models  supplied   by  the  (i reeks. 

Her  lew  Dtttii  tions  possess  accordingly  but  little  claim, 

r   on  account  of  their  celebrity  or  originality,  to  particular 

tation.     The  most   important  is  that  which   bears  the  name  of 

-cstus    '  de   Yerborum    Significatione/   being1  a  digest   of  frag- 

-  authors,  from  one  of  whom  its  name  is  derived. 

I  ies,  like  the  compilation  of  Suidas,   grammatical  and 

ism  with  historical  and  antiquarian  notices. 

From  the  foregoing  general  view  ol   this   department  of  lite- 

:(•  as  cultivated   by  the  ancients,   it  appears,    that  while  in 

some  branches  of  it  the  Greek  men  of  letters  surpassed  our  own 

be  extent  and  subtlety  of  t!  arches,  in  uegasd  to  others, 

it  was  handed  over  by  them  to  ourselves  in  a  very  backward  con- 

i.      Til.-  Brad  which  they  displayed  in  the  illustration   of  the 

rent  styles  of  writing,  and   of  the  idinm   of  their   favourite 

with  I  he  multiplicity   and  methodical  character  of  their 

ks   on    those    subjects,    find1   no   parallel    in    modern    times, 

•  butanes  specially  devoted  to  the  phraseology  o*  Chancer, 

Shakapeaore,    Milton,    if    any  such    exist,    have    never,    like  the 

c,  Platonic,  or  Hippocratian  lexica  of  the  Greeks,  attain..! 

the  rank  of  a  distinct  branch  of  liter  tare,     Vet  it  is  also  perhaps 

iihilological    department  of  lexicography,  to  which  the 

labours  of  the  ( ireeks  were  mainly  devoted,  that  the  deficiencies 

icir    school    are    chielly    observable.      In    their   voluminous 

library    of  Glossaries  and   Onomaatica,  of  rare   terms,  classical 

terras,    technical    terms,    idiomatic    terms,   we    have    no  distinct 

notice  of  Mich  a  thing  as  a  complete  dictionary,  grammatical  and 

Leal,  of  their  own   language  in  its  comprehensive  integrity, 

such  as  every  polite  European  nation  now  possesses.     As  little 

trace  is  there  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  any  foreign  tongue  ;  a 

class  of  works  now  so  universally  in  request,  above  all   others  of 

tbc  1  aphic  order,  that  the  term  dictionary,  when  familiarly 

used  without  particular  qualification,  is  commonly  understood  in 

that  The  want  of  such  works  in  Hellenic  Literature  need 

ite  surprise,  when   it   is  remembered  that  the   study  of 

forei  Tajjes  formed  no  part  of  polite  education  in  (Jreece. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  of  her  social  culture  which  docs  not  belong  to 

our 
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our  present  subject,  but  which  as  a  fact  carmi.it  ho  disputed.  More 
remarkable  is  it  that  so  little  vestige  of  any  similar  work  should 
he  discernible  in  the  grammatical  literature  of  the  Romans,  who 
from  the  infancy  of  their  civilization  were  dependent  for  every 
step  of  their  progress  in  scieiu  e  and  letters  on  Greek  masters  and 
models.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  as  indispensable 
to  a  Roman  of  the  upper  class  as  a  knowledge  of  Latin  or  French 
to  an  KivjUsh  gentleman;  yet  wo  lind  no  allusion  in  any  ancient 
writer  to  such  a  thing  as  a  Greco-Latin  Lexicon,  in  the  modern 
sense.  It  need  not  perhaps  be  assumed  from  this  silence  that  no 
such  work  existed.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  for  the  Roman 
educated  classes  to  have  obtained  that  general  knowledge  of 
ik  which  they  undoubtedly  possessed  without  some  such  aid 
to  their  studies.  All  that  need  be  inferred  is,  that  hooks  of  the 
kind  had  not  yet,  as  among  ourselves,  obtained  the  rauk  of  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  grammatical  literature.  Those  that  existed  were 
mere  elementary  vnriliiilriries  faff  llie  use  of  beginners,  whose 
more  advanced  knowledge  was  derived  from  habitual  reading, 
public  lectures,  or  intercourse  with  native  Greeks.  A  few  ano- 
mmiMm  specimens  of  tliis  rudimentiiry  kind  of  bilingual  lexicon 
have,  in  fact,  been  preserved  ;  adapted  for  the  use  both  of  Roman 
learners  of  Greek  end  of  Greek  learners  of  Latin  ;  all  being  of  a 
very  low  period,  those  of  the  latter  kind  dating  subsequent  to  the 
sejKiiMtion  of  the  Roman  and  Ryzantine  empires.  Attention  lias 
already  been  directed  to  another  defect  of  Greek  lexicography,  as 
compared  with  our  own — the  want  of  that  complete  separation 
between  its  philological  and  historical  element  which  I 
taken  place,  and  which  seems  indispensable  to  the  proper  tn 
inent  of  each. 

The  polite  literature  of  modern  Europe  not  being,  like  thai  of 
Greece,  of  indigenous  origin,  but  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  pre- 
vious state  of  civilization,  grammatical  science,  instead  of  being 
among  the  last,  was  one  of  the  first  branches  of  learned  pursuit 
to  be  generally  cultivated.  Hence,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  lexicography  continued  to  receive  at  least  its  due 
■bare  of  such  attention  as  was  bestowed  on  literature  of  any  kind. 
Amcmg  the  earlier  authors  in  this  department  whose  names  1, 
been  preserved,  the  more  remarkable  were  Paul  us  Diaeonus,  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  ;  Salorno,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
vElfric,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  during  the  ninth  ;  John  of  Garkindia, 
another  Anglo-Saxon,  about  1040  ;  Papias,  of  Lombardy,  about 
10G0  ;  Ugutio  of  Pisa  (1200)  ;  Joannes  Balbus  of  Genoa  I 
Matihzcus  Silvaticus  of  Mantua  (12'J7)  ;  MaTchesinus  of  Mod.  nt 
(1300);  and  Brito  of  Cambray  (1350).  Paulus  Dinconus  left 
an  Epitome  of  the  Roman  grammarian  Festus  above  mentioned. 

Th 
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ThrtAwdrfairpfibtM  ^remainder,  with  the  exception  pi  those  of 
(Jarlarnlia  ami  Silvaiiena,  are-all  of  the  philological  order-,  mid 
these,  except  ftbat  of  .Klfric,  riuifincd   10  the  seholnstie  Latinity. 

is  deporttnetti  Popias,  Ugutio,-  and  Batbus  were  the  most 
pwptilar.     Of  the  etyniotoffifail' method  of  the  HjgB  we  may  judge 

the -definition    by  Pupias  of  kiqUa   i  \\:\.{>-r)t  as  that   *  ;t  cjtlfi1 
jwvaniul  ;'  also  from  thai  interpretation  which   fettcrl   of  the  two 
la^t  mentioned  gives' of  his  own  name.      UgutiO- is  obviously  the 
latinised  fownot'  Ugucvio,  d  familiar 'Tuscan  mi  motion  of  Ugdf 
(Hugh).   ■  Its  owner  offers  as  the  choice  of  two  derivations,  both 
cquaJU  illustrative  of  his  own»  character  and  scholarship.     One 
is  from  the<«rcek,  hqa»j   Kune-tin,  id  est  bona  term,  nun  tsmtuin 
prsuseftlibus  acd'ctiaui  futurist'   the  ol her  from   the  Latin,  '  vcl 
UgUtiw,  quasi  Viuitius,  id  est   vinus  terra,  nun   solum   sibi  scd 
aliia.'      Balbus  wrote  under  the  title  of  Joannes  dc  Jrinua;   tl 
further  lolinisintr  the  old  Latin  name  of  his  nnlive  city  < 
and  translates  his  variety  of  it  as  iigttfylfl^  the  '  &0tf  ur  port  ■  ■! 

.  to  die  whole  northern  region  of  Italy,  These  mediaeval 
lexicographers  seem  to  hare  been  unscrupulous  in  t'eir  pitacy 
of i each  other.  U^utio  transcribed  Pupias,  Joannes  de  Jnnua 
i^gutio  ;   aild  an  anonymous  digest   of  the  cream   of  each  wurk, 

•1  at  Venice  in  \i\)t\  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  tfee  use  of  all  three. 

iKllrio  was  author  of  an  Anudo -Saxon  and  Latin  vocabulary, 
la  him,  therefore,  our  island  may  boast  of  the  fust  writer  of 
a  jnlrnsztial  dictionary,  aneient  <»r  modern,  whose  name  Lias  been 
preserved  Garlamlia  left  a  Dictionary  of'-Alchvmv ;  so  that 
heqa  ojcain .England  ■may  claim,  among-  modern  rivals,  a  priority 
in  the  historical  or  descriptive  branch  of  lexicography.  Mttr- 
iliesitius  and  Britn  compiled  'biblical  glossaries;  Silvalicus  a 
medical  dictionary*'  All  these  productions  Were  committed  to 
type  within  the  first  century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  some 
of  itiem  being  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art, — with  the 
exception -of  that  of  Ugutio,  whose  boasted  greet)  fields  and 
ieniie  soil  of  literature  have  not  hitherto  been  thought  worthy  of 
cultivating  in  a  printed  form. 

2  labours  of  these  authors  seem  to 'hare  been  carried  on 
quite,  independently  of  the  parallel  course  ttt  philological  litera- 
ture in  the  Eastern  empire,  where  Hie  old  Hellenic  lexicography, 
like  *t her  departments  of  pammar,  continued,  under  its  ancient 
forms,  to  drag  on<a  lingering  exUtence.  That  there  was,  how- 
ever, soma  communication  between  tin-  two  schools  may  be 
■  ised  (worn  the  familiarity  which  the  learned  Robert 
Orosteste,  Bishap  of  Lincoln  in  1253,  displays  in  Several  of  his 
works  with  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  He  has,  indeed,  obtained 
vol.  xcv.  no.  clxxxix.  it  credit 
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credit  for  a  complete  Latin  translation  of  that  work,  a  pheno- 
menon hardly  to  bo  expected  aaifd  the  then  prevailing  darkness 
of  Western  Kurope  in  regard  to  Greek  literature,  and  which 
would  still  farther  establish  the  priority  of  English  mediaeval 
scholarship  in  the  promotion  of  classical  philology*  No  such 
latum, however, ia  known  to  exist;  and  his  labours  prnbablv 
(united  to  occasional  extracts,  embodied  in  the  Latin  tongue 
M  the  last  of  his  own  works.* 

After  the  invention  of  printing*,  the  progress  of  this  branch  of 
lif'M.ilure  equalled  or  surpassed  that  of  any  other.  The  earliest 
Greco-Latin  dictionary,  by  Craston  of  Fiacenza,  appeared  in 
1478  ;  and  Greek  lexicography  reached  its  perfection  during*  the 
ensuing"  century  under  the  nuspii  es  of  Phavorinus,  Constantinus, 
and  Henricus  Stephanus.  The.  Latin  Lexicon  of  Robertus  Ste- 
phfinus  (1543)  was  little  less  complete.  That  of  Calepinus,  first 
published  in  1506,  was  augmented  lo  a  polyglott  of  eleven  lan- 
g"Tiages  in  1598 ;  its  Latin  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  now 
standard  lexicon  of  Facciolati ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  bilingual  dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and  principal  modern 
hna/Uagea  became  common  in  the  several  seats  of  European 
learning". 

Historical  and  scientific  dictionaries  also  multiplied  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  materials  for  those 
of  the  properly  historical  class  were  still  chiefly  borrowed  from 
ancit  n!  history,  sacred  and  profane.  This  was  a  consequence, 
partly  of  the  still  remaining  ascendancy  of  scholastic  learning", 
ami  of  the  Latin  t.onjjue  os  a  vehicle  of  instruction  ;  partly  of  the 
uati\4-!v  limited  range  of  popular  subjects  which  modern 
Li.stoi y  aa  yet  afforded.  The  first  work  of  this  class  that  attained 
celebrity— compiled  by  a  member  of  the  same  family  to  which 
modern  learning  is  under  so  many  obligations — the  Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary  of  Carolns  Stephanus, 
appeared  in  155ti,  many  years  prior  to  the  Greek  lexicon  of  his 
brother  Henry.  It  subsequently  became  the  basis  of  an  enlarged 
and  improved  compilation  by  Nicolas  Loyd,  published  at  Qy. 
in  1670.  In  1608  whs  completed  the  still  more  learned 
comprehensive  Lexicon  Universale  of  Hofmann ;  and  in  167' 
appeared  the  Thesaurus  Eruditionis  Scholastics;  of  Faber,  whi 
combined  the  two  characters  of  copious  and  critical  Latin  di 
tionarv  and  of  lexicon  of  classical  antiquities,  and  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Gesner.  Of  I  he  singular 
both  these  compilations,  even  at  this  day,  evi-rv  m  bolaji  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  them  must  be  sensible. 

Life  by  Dr.  Pcgge  (p.  291),  who,  strange  to  say,  repudiates  the  tioeion 
of  liis  havhig  done  more,  as  dishonourable  rather  than  crediuble  to  his  literary 
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About  this  time  began  to  appear,  in  the  native  languages  of 
their  authors,  a  class  of  historical  dictionaries  of  a  more  specula- 
tivc*  often  controversial  character,  ami  Qg  which  those  by  Moreri, 
Bayle,  and  Chambers  are  the  most  remarkable.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  plan  of  the  Universal  Dictionary  was 
enlarged  into  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  intended,  as  its  name 
denotes,  to  embrace  the  substance  at  least  of  all  knowledge  and 
learning*;  and  under  this  title  the  press  has  since  continued  to 
send  lortb  works  of  vast  dimensions,  keeping;  pate  in  new  edi- 
tions or  under  new  designations  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
scientific  research. 

Dictionaries  devoted  to  special  branches  of  history  or  science 
—geographical,  medical,  oriental,  biographical,  »^cv — multiplied 
proportionally.  Amotin-  these  the  Classical  dictionary,  with 
which  we  have  here  more  immediately  to  deal,  was  one  ol  the  last 
to  reach  maturity.  This  may  be  in  some  measure  explained  by 
the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  historical  dictionaries 
had  hitherto  partaken  so  much  of  the  nature  of  classical 
dictionaries,  that  an  entirely  separate  compilation  of  the  latter 
kind  was  the  less  likelv  to  BUggeat  itself.  Schools  and  colleges 
may,  no  doubt,  have  been  furnished  with  elementary  books  of 
nature  ;  but  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  no  notice 
fit  any  such  qualified  to  rank  as  a  standard.  The  Germans  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  to  impart  a  distinct  character  to  classical 
lexicography.  Benjamin  Hederich,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
(ireek  lexicon,  which  maintained  until  far  on  in  the  present  cen- 
tury its  popularity  as  a  class  book  in  our  own  schools,  also  pro- 
id  about  the  year  1720  a  Keal-Sehullexicon,  somewhat  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  subsequent  publication  of  Lemprierc.  This 
work  was  suj>erseded  in  1800  by  that  of  K.  Ph.  ranks,  whose 
volumes,  enlarged  and  improved  by  subsequent  editors,  have  in 
turn  been  supplanted  by  the  great  work  of  Professor  Pauly, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.* 

a  similar  work  of  a  standard  character  appeared  in  England 
prior  to  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Lempiitsre.  This  work, 
published  in  17&8,  speedily  attained  the  rank  and  popularity 
which  it  has  continued  to  enjoy  until  lately,  it  may  be  said, 
without  a  rival.  It  is  a  compilation  of  unquestionable  merit, 
combining  in  a  hijjh  degree  correctness  and  conciseness  with 
amplitude  and  elegance.    Substantial  testimony  was  also  borne  to 

•  Several  great  undertakings  of  this  kind  have  at  different  times  been  set  on 

d  France,  nod   Italy,  lint  have   either  remained  imperfect,  or,  where  coiu- 

oved  more  remarkable  for  bulk  than  for  method  or  critical  spirit. 

are   the  Dictiormaire  of  Sabalhier  (17IKJ-I814),  extending/; in  tbirty-MVep 

volumes,  down  to  the  letter   R,  (he  remainder  of  the  alphabet  being  hurried  over 

in  a  single  oue;  and  the  Milanese  Dhsiouario  d"  ogni  Mitologia,  l  buy- 1826, 
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its  value  in  the  foreign  schools,  by  repeated  translations  into  tl 
French  and  other  European  languages.  It  has,  however,  recently 
been  found  lo  be  no  longer  adapted  to  the  present  enlarged  field 
of  classical  criticism.  Something  new  and  more  ample  wa 
wanted  ;  and  the  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  dictionaries 
Dr.  Smith.  We  are  not  disposed  in  this,  or  any  similar  ease, 
to  risk  our  credit  by  an  unqualified  expression  of  opinion,  that 
these  volumes  have  so  exclusively  occupied  the  ground  ns  to 
leave  no  arena  whatever  to  future  competitors.  Such  pre- 
tensions to  permanent  popularity  have  probably  been  advanced 
in  their  day  in  favour  of  other  works  which  have  long  since  been 
laid  on  the  shelf.  But  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  future 
program  of  critical  archaeology,  we  see  little  reason  to  apprehend 
a  similar  fate  for  Dr.  Smith's  volumes.  In  their  present  in- 
tegrity, they  are  about  as  complete  and  critical  a  digest  of  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  which  they  treat,  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  even  the  strong  phalanx  of  able  contributors 
Jrtteh  the  learned  and  accomplished  editor  has  united  for 
his  undertaking.  Room,  no  doubt,  has  been  left  for  change 
or  improvement ;  but  the  basis  of  the  compilation  appears  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  firm  to  admit  of  its  easily  incorporating  the 
results  of  future  researches  in  the  subsequent  editions  which  will 
in  the  progress  of  years  be  required.  One  of  the  bulkiest  of  the 
five  published  volumes  has  already  been  re-edited  in  an  amended 
form.  As  what  has  here  been  said  of  the  compilation  of 
Dr.  Smith  applies  in  a  great  measure  to  that  of  Professor 
Pauly,  it  will,  in  order  to  a  just  critical  estimate  of  either,  be 
desirable  to  consider  the  two  conjointly.  Having  therefore  paid 
a  well-merited  tribute  to  their  general  value,  we  shall  point  out 
in  a  few  special  remarks  on  their  respective  plan  and  contents, 
what  have  occurred  to  us  as  the  more  prominent  merits  Of 
defects  of  detail  in  each,  whether  in  itself,  or  in  comparison 
with  its  foreign  rival. 

The  German  scholars  were  here  again  the  first  in  the  fielc 
The  opening  ratsBM  of  the  Realencyclopadie  appeared  early  in 
1839,  the  last  in  1852,  the  publication  having  been  carried 
steadily  on  in  bimestral  parts  during  the  intermediate  period 
The  editor  was  assisted  by  fifty-seven  contributors.  His  scheme 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  classical  archaeology, — mythology, 
historical  biography,  geography,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities, 
in  one  alphabetical  series  of  seven  8vo.  volumes,  averaging  1560 
pages  each. 

A  different  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith,     He  divides 
his  entire  subject   into  three  separate  dictionaries,  each  with  its 
own  alphabetical  arrangement:  I.  Antiquities,  one  volume,  pub- 
lished 


iiihed  in  1842  (2nd  edition,  1851);  11.  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, three  volumes,  published  in  1851 ;  and  III.  Geography. 
The  four  volumes  of  antiquities  and  biography  average  each 
1  pages,  in  25<K*  columns.  The  third  subdivision  is  not  yet 
finished,  but  judging  from  the  parts  already  issued,  it  will  form 
at  least  two  volumes  oJ  the  same  average  size  ;  so  that  the  whole 
set,  when  complete,  will  consist  of  six  volumes,  and  about  7500 
pages.  Each  of  these  pages  contains,  in  double  columns,  about 
lour  times  as  much  matter  as  an  octavo  page  of  ordinary  size 
and  type,  and  about  twice  as  much  as  the  page  of  the  Real- 
encyclopadie  ;  so  that  Dr.  Smith's  six  volumes  will  contain  about  a 
fourth  more  text  than  the  seven  of  the  German  compilation. 
The  excess  in  the  former  consists  mainly  in  the  extension  given 
to  the  articles  on  Ecclesiastical  and  later  Byzantine  biography. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  plan  of  combining  all  parts  of 
the  subject  in  one  alphabetical  series.  This  preference  wc  rest 
more  on  practical  than  technical  grounds,  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  both  works,  and  having  been  led  to  a  similar 
opinion  from  past  experience  in  parallel  cases.  The  only 
apparent  advantage  of  a  division  is,  that  in  regard  to  such 
voluminous  publications,  it  might  be  an  object  with  a  student  to 
possess  one  without  the  other;  or,  when  in  possession  of  the 
wh.ile,  to  carry  one  part  with  him  for  special  use  when  absent 
from  his  own  library.  This  advantage,  however,  in  incidental 
cases,  can  hardly  compensate  for  the  trouble  to  which  he  is 
habitually  subjected  in  shifting  from  one  part  to  the  other,  amid 
the  uncertainty  which  frequently  arises  as  to  the  particular  divi- 
siuii  in  which  certain  articles  are  to  be  found ;  whether,  for  instance, 
beads  of  subjects  appertaining  to  that  subordinate  branch  of 
praphy  entitled  topography, — sites  of  temples  or  sanctuaries, 
public  buildings,  places  of  assembly,  &c, — are  to  besought  in 
the  volumes  of  geography  or  in  that  of  antiquities.  The  separa- 
tion also  involves  at  times  an  inconvenient  disconnexion  of 
parts  of  the  same  subject,  as,  for  example,  in  those  chapters  of 
mythology  where  the  history  of  regions  is  so  closely  linked  with 
those  of  races  and  of  eponymous  heroes.  It  must  certainly  be 
more  convenient  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  knotty 
Questions  comprised  under  such  titles  as  Hellas,  Hellen,  Helli? 
Hellenes;  Pelasgus,  Pelasgi,  Pelasgia  ;  Home,  Romulus,  Remus, 
to  find  those  sets  of  names  in  contiguous  pages,  than  to  hunt  for 
them  in  separate  works.  In  several  instances  the  same  subject 
will  be  found,  owing  to  this  double  arrangement,  to  be  treated 
more  than  once.  The  Areopagus  and  Pnyx  of  Athens  are 
described  both  in  the  Antiquities  and  the  Geography  ;  the  Pan- 
dects  and  Novella?  are  discussed  at  full  length   in  the  article 
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Justinian  of.  the  Biography,  and  again  in  simitar  detail  under 
own  names  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  It  may  bow- 
ever  be  remarked^  that  in  a  first  edition  of  a  compilation  of  so 
threat  evtrnt,  and  K)  much  needed,  there  was  this  benefit  attend- 
ing n  division  of  subjects,  that  integral  portions  of  the  whole 
might  be,  and  were  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Smith's  volumes,  much 
earlier  completed  and  broug-ht  into  general  use,  than  the  entire 
of  the  text,  on  the  other  plan,  could  possibly  have  been. 
The  Dictionary  of  Biography,  for  example,  was  finished  between 
the  years  1844  and  1851  ;  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  in  a 
shorter  space;  and  the  Dictionary  of  Geography  will  apparently 
lie  concluded — within  the  fourth  year  from  its  commencement — 
in  1856\  The  German  work,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thirteen 
years  in  reaching;  maturity.* 

Dr.  Smith's  compilations  have  the  advan  lag  •  of  beiag  pro- 
vided with  copious  chronological  and  genealogical  tables,  also 
with  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  These  are  always 
valuable  appendages  to  such  works,  as  conveying,  in  a  compact 
and  connected  form,  much  important  information,  which  the 
student  could  not  extract  for  himself  from  the  general  bod; 
the  text  but  at  the  expense  of  much  unnecessary  time"  and 
trouble. 

A  defect  more  or  less  common  to  both  works  is  the  undue 
proportion  of  space  allotted  to  particular  articles.  It  is  one  not 
perhaps  easily  avoided  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  contributors, 
specially  skilled  in  some  favourite  department,  and,  when 
wanned  with  his  subject,  naturally  disposed  to  ride  his  hobby 
with  an  ardour   wl  tin*    cavalcade   may  at  times 

find  it  difficult  or  impolitic  to  restrain.  In  rare  instances,  if 
any,  ought  the  articles  of  such  a  work  to  assume  the  form  or 
bulk  of  elaborate  treatises.  While  OOBtfttiMttg  copious  references 
to  such  more  ample  authorities,  their  own  dimensions  ought 


*  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  a  recently  published  little  book,  *  The  Old  Trin 
and  Modern  Press,'  which  abounds  in  curious  facts  upon  the  history  of  book* 
stale*  that  *  no  work  that  occupied  more  than  fear  or  five  years  in  its  campletia 
was  ever  m  ibis  country.'     The  sale  ot  the  *  Penny  Cyclopia 

which  the  publication  occupied  stevon  years,  or  Im  yearB  less  than  the 
cnryclupadie,   gradually  full  from  50,000  to   20,<J00 — more   than    half  the  origii 
subscribers   preferring  1o  sacrifice  their  previous  outlay  to  waiting  any  longer  for 
the  final  nrticles  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  as  frequently  required  for  ren 
as  the  earlier  portion.     Mr.  Knight,  in  au  iiupr  >' red  l -ilition  of  th«j  work,  which  ] 
is  issning  under  the  title  of  the  '  English  CycLopa-dia,'  has  consequently  found 
expedient  to  break  up  the  former  single  series  iuto  four  divisions,  for  the  purpot 
of  bringing  each  to  u  tpeedSer  completion.     It  must  therefore  in  fairness  be  nude 
that  w   probably  owe  thy  rlaBtmte  fullness  nf  Dr.  .Smith's  Dictionaries  to 
present  plan  of  publication,  and  that  if  the  various  compartments  hud  '<■> 
together  the  completeness  and  utility  of  the  work  must  have  been  in  greal  degr 
el  to  the  coiniunrcial  necessity  for  economising  space  and  lime. 
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xceed  the  bounds  of  well-digested  summaries.  If  this  be 
true  as  a  general  rule,  undue  prolixity  DUgtri  above  all  to  be 
avoided  in  subjects  of  the  least  genera?  interest  or  practical 
utility.  We  eanuot  approve,  therefore,  of  the  large  amount 
of  space  bestowed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  on  the 
technicalities  of  Roman  law,  a  subject  which,  while  ruining 
strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  above  definition,  occupies  some 
pages  ol  that  volume,  being  more  than  a  sixth  part  oJ  its 
text,  and  equal  to  about  850  pages  of  ordinary  octavo  type, 
Willi  the  quality  of  the  articles  we  have  no  fault  Jo  find.  Like 
the  great  body  of  others  in  the  compilation,  they  do  ample  justice, 
both  as  regards  learning  »nd  acuteuess,  to  the  subjn  ts  heated. 
We  object  merely  to  the  quantity.  The  whole,  if  brought  together 
iu  Ml  integral  form,  would  equal  or  exceed  in  mass  many  of  the 
best  modern  compendia  of  the  Corpus  juris,  and  that,  too,  without 
reckoning  numerous  other  eepjani  disquisitions  on  the  higher 
constitutional  elements  of  Roman  legislation.  This  super- 
abundance of  juridical  matter  rellei  ts,  like  some  other  features 
of  Or.  Smith's  compilation,  those  Germanic  influences  which, 
partly  for  good,  partly  for  evil,  have  lately  held  sway  in  our  own 
sdbools  of  classical  criticism.  It  has  been  justified  accordingly 
in  the  Editor's  preface,  on  the  ground  of  tho  little  attention 
hitherto  paid  to  the  literature  of  Roman  law  by  our  naiive 
scholars,  as  compared  with  the  zealous  labours,  in  the  same 
field,  of  the  Savignys,  Mackcldeys,  Hugos,  and  other  eminent 
German  jurists,  \Ye  claim  to  be  impartial  iu  tlds  matter. 
Laving-  in  early  youth  studied  this  branch  of  science  at  the  foot 
of  some  of  these  same  Gamaliels,  and  being,  therefore,  the  more 
able  and  willing  to  appreciate  their  talents  and  services.  But 
we  do  not  admit  that  the  practice  of  the  Germans  here  neces- 
sarily supplies  a  precedent  for  ourselves.  The  whole  law  of 
Germany,  its  usage  and  phraseology,  arc  founded  even  to 
servility  on  the  Roman  codes.  Every  country  Amtniann  or 
village  Schullheiss  requires  to  have  some  smattering  of  the 
Pandects  or  Institutes.  A  course  of  law  study  being  also  required 
in  that  country  to  qualify  for  offices  where  no  such  obligation 
exists  with  us,  the  number  of  law  students  in  the  German  seats 
of  learning:  greatly  outnumbers  those  in  our  own.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  technical  jurisprudence  of  Rome  is  to  all 
practical  purposes  a  dead  letter  ;  while  the  element  of  it,  which 
in  theory  may  yet  be  recognised  in  some  of  our  courts,  is  com- 
paratively trifling.  But  even  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
WO  countries  identical  in  this  respect,  we  should  still  question 
tie  propriety  of  incorporating  an  entire  course  of  civil  law  in  a 
Jictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities.    All  that  can  there  properly 
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be  required  is  a  concise  exposition  of  such  broader  features  of 
the  legislation  either  of  Rome,  Athens,  or  other  ancient  states, 
as  more  immediately  tends  to  illustrate  their  politics]  consti- 
tution, or  the  peculiarities  of  their  national  character  and  manners. 
Beyond  this,  law  is  a  science  of  technical  detail,  like  medicine 
or  chemist rv  ;  mid  the  small  bodv  of  Dr.  Smith's  readers  who 
are  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  so  voluminous  a  series  of  articles 
on  its  abstruser  mysteries,  have  no  better  right  to  be  to  favoured 
at  the  expense  of  the  remainder,  than  the  equally  small  number 
of  classically-minded  medical  students  who  may  form  part  of 
that  residue,  have  to  be  indulged  with  an  equally  minute  digest 
of  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

This  accumulation  of  what  we  must  consider  extraneous  matter 
in  the  Dictionary  o(  Antiquities  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  space  so  occupied  might  have  been  better  bestowed  on 
other  subjects,  the  neglect,  or  entire  omission  of  which  forms  a 
delect  of  that  volume.  The  important  head  of  Education,  tn 
the  sense  that  is  of  literary  training:,  is  overlooked.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  article  devoted  to  it  under  the 
various  titles  of  Education,  School,  Ptrdagogue,  &c  Similar  is 
the  neglect  of  Trade,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and,  in  our  own 
department,  of  Literary  History.  We  looked  in  vain  for  some 
little  assistance  in  *  getting  up'  our  present  article,  from  the 
titles  Lexicon,  Glossariurn,  <  )nornasticon,  which,  in  the  Real- 
encyelopadic,  are  treated  at  some  detail.  There  is  also  generally 
in  this  dictionary  a  want  of  notices  of  the  several  styles  or 
orders  of  literature  in  prose  and  verse.  We  miss,  for  example, 
the  titles  Epica  poesis,  Cyclus  epicus,  Homeridae,  Elegia,  1am- 
bographi,  Bucolica,  Epinieia,  Scolia,  Anthologia,  Epigramma, 
<  ii'-uumatica,  Geograpliia,  Sophists?,  &c,  nil,  or  most  of  wi 
are  found  in  the  Real-encvclopadie.  We  also  miss  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Pyramides,  Inscriptioncs,  Hieroglyphics, 
Gemma,  Mythologia,  Pauperes,  Poli/ey,  Zeitung,  Postwcsen, 
and  some  others,  which,  as  treated  in  more  or  less  detail  in 
Pauly,  form  valuable  elements  of  completeness  in  a  ThesauT 
of  classical  archaeology. 

In  illustration  of  our  previous  remark  on  the  tendency 
contributors  to  run  riot  on  their  favourite  topics,  we  may  mention, 
that  the  article  Education,  omitted  in  the  Dictionary  of  Anti* 
quities,  is  swelled  out  in  the  Real-encyclopadie  to  a  most  elaborate 
treatise,  comprising  a  great  manv  details  altogether  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  by  a  writer  who  has  published  a  similarly  learned 
and  prolix  separate  volume  on  the  same  subject. 

The  disproportions  of  length  in  the  biographical  articles  of  both 
works  are  also  remarkable.     To  Cicero  76  columns  are  allotted 
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by  Dr.  Smith  ;  to  Aristotle  Go ;  while  Demosthenes  is  allowed 
but  22*  Plato  26,  and  Alexander  the  Great  is  dispatched  with  7 
XSbfl  in  the  cases  of  Cicero  and  Aristotle  is  mainly  owing 

to  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  works  of  each,  which  occupies  $f 
columns  in  the  former,  and  34  in  the  latter  article.  This  is  an 
honour  restricted,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  to  these  and 
a  few  other  favoured  authors;  while  for  Pluto,  Demosthenes, 
and  many  more  quite  as  well  entitled  to  the  same  mark  <>!  dis- 
tinction, a  brief  general  notice  is  deemed  sufficient.  Plutarch's 
Moral ia  are  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines,  although  we  are  told 
that  they  are  less  read  and  appreciated  than  they  deserve ;  a 
better  reason,  we  apprehend,  lor  affording-  the  student  some 
nearer  insight  into  their  character,  than  any  that  exists  tot  .si  * 
elaborate  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  on  which  com- 
mentary and  criticism  have  been  profusely  accumulated  during 
the  last  nineteen  centuries,  A  comparison  of  the  two  com- 
pilations also  offers   some    curious  contrasts  favourable  on    the 

le  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith.  While  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary the  lives  of  human  personages  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
treated  at  greater  length,  and  much  more  effectively  than  in  the 
Eiicvi  h.padie,  the  unreasonable  excess  of  space  devoted  in  the 
latter  work  to  the  mythological  articles  is  very  remarkable,  and 
reflects  broadly  the  German  taste  for  the  abstruser  and  less  pro- 
fitable mysteries  of  archaeological  science.  The  space  bestowed 
on  Jupiter  and  Juno  conjointly  in  the  Encyclopadie,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  is  about  100  to  14; 
that  on  Minerva,  under  her  various  titles,  as  28  to  6;  that  TO 
\eptune,  as  20  to  5;  on  Mercury,  as  30  to  5 ;  on  Isis,  as  24 
to  2.     The  article  Mythology  in  Pauly  occupies  33  pages;  in 

to  there  is  no  such  article;  that  on  Magic  in  Pauly— 43 
pHflTil — is  also  wanting  in  Smith;  that  on  the  Mysteria  obtains 
from  Pauly  25  pages,  from  Smith  but  2.  The  bestowal  of 
separate  articles   on    the   Egyptian  divinities   by  the    former  is 

mendable,  although  they  are  occasionally  diffuse.  Their 
omission  by  the  latter,  or  their  overbrevity  in  the  rare  instances  of 
their  insertion,  with  the  comparative  neglect  generally  of  Egyptian 
archaeology  in  the  Dictiouai -ies,  are  deficiencies  on  the  opposite 
side  ;  especially  when  we  remember  the  great  extent  and  interest 
imparted  to  that  subject  since  the  days  of  Lempriere,  and  the 
older  school  of  classical  lexicographers,* 

Some  of  the  longer  articles  here  referred  to,  with  others  that 

•  It  is,  »e  believe,  the  intention  of  Dr.  Smith  to  publish  a  Dictionary  of  Oriental 
Antiquities,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  his  classical  compilation  ;  for  which  work 
the  more  extended  treatment  of  Egyptian  subjects  has  no  doubt  been  reserved. 
We  are  however  inclined  to  question  whether  those  subjects  do  not  more  properly 
belong  to  classical  than  Oriental  antiquity, 

might 
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might  i)c  mentioned  in  both  works,  not  only  transgress  the  j 
bounds  of  l  well-digested  summaries  with  copious  references,* 
tire  definition  above  given  of  what  such  articles  ought  to  be, 
but  in  some  instances  are  swelled  out  into  what  would  form 
*  elaborate  treatises '  in  publications  specially  devoted  to  the  par- 
ticular subject.  The  article  on  Cicero*  equal  to  about  150  pages 
of  ordinary  octavo  print,  would  supply  a  voluminous  chapter  on 
that  author  in  a  general  history  of  Roman  literature.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  contribution,  the  longest  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography,  with  those  on  Agriculture,  Astronomy,  and  Military 
Affairs  (Exercitus,  &c),  the  three  longest  in  the  Dictionary  of 
An'i'juitii  s,  are  all  by  the  same  hand.  We  gladly  do  justice  to 
their  intrinsic  merits*  They  are  not  only  copious,  but  com- 
prehensive, practical,  and  inuial  ;  and  had  they  been  intended 
for  an  encyclopaedia  of  classical  antiquity  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  Thesauri  of  Gra?vius  and  Gronovius,  there  would  have  been 
no  ground  of  complaint.  Bat  in  a  work  originally  intended  foi 
a  more  or  less  portable,  or  at  least  movable  dictionary,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  appropriate  so  much  space  even  to  interesting 
subjects,  nt  the  cost  of  others  with  as  good,  perhaps  better,  claim 
to  reasonable  amplitude  of  treatment.  The  life  and  conquest! 
of  Alexander,  for  example,  certainly  offer  materials  of  vast  extent 
and  interest  —  historical,  political,  moral,  and  geographical;  such 
as  an  enthusiast  to  this  particular  topic  might  easily  have 
worked  up  into  an  article  rivalling  in  dimensions  even  that  on 
C'iiero.  But  tiie  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  founder  of  empires 
and  dynasties,  obtains  from  the  pen  of  tbe  editor,  in  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  Roman  orator,  a  remark- 
ably well  written,  but  meagre,  summary  of  the  bare  matters 
ol  l;u  t  of  his  lile,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  collateral  points  of 
interest,  of  historical  commentary,  and  of  those  popular  illus- 
trations or  anecdotes  which  give  zest  to  such  a  biography.  We 
cannot  help  suspecting,  from  this  and  some  other  examples, 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  been  led  at  times  to  curtail  his  own  valaable 
contributions,  by  a  good-humoured  indulgence  to  the  spirit  of 
amplification  on  the  part  of  his  coadjutors. 

These  remarks  on  the  excess  of  bulk  in  certain  contributions 
do  not  obviously  npply  to  cases  where  a  single  article  may  happen 
to  comprise  a  number  of  subordinate  subjects,  each  affording 
scope  for  a  separate  contribution  il  treated  in  an  independent 
form.  As  an  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  editor's  excellent 
article  on  Athens,  in  the  Geographical  volume.  This  treatise, 
embracing  a  number  of  deeply  interesting  points  ol  Greek  anti- 
quity and  topography,  may  be  pronounced,  both  in  regard  to 
matter  and  style,   to  careful   research  and  critical  accura. 
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model  9§  the  class  of  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
Geographical  articles  are  indeed  throughout  remarkable  for  their 
comprehensive  character  and  critical  treatment,  and  are  as  a 
general  rule  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  corresponding- 
■ins  of  the  German  work,  many  of  which  are  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  already  alluded  to  Dr,  Smith's  own 
merit*  in  regard  to  Greece.  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
the  able  writer  of  the  principal  articles  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  were 
we  not  to  bestow  on  them  also  our  special  tribute  of  coramen- 

Each  compiler  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  his  solution  of 
that  old  and  puzzling  problem — the  adjustment  of  the  limits  of 
ancient  and  modern  in  the  annals  of  the  civilised  world.      While 
very  such   work  some  line  of  distinction  between  these  two 
great  heads  of  subject  is  necessary,  experience  has  shown  any 
rigid   line  to  be  incompatible  with  the  proper  treatment  of 
either.      The  epoch  of  transition  which  most  readily  offers  itself 
is  the  overthrew  of  the  Western  empire,  a.i>,  476,  and   the  sub- 
stitution of  a  purely  barbarous  dynasty  for  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors o(  the  Orsars   and  Antonines.     It  is  certain,  however, 
subsequent  to  that   catastrophe  supplies  numerous 
names,   such  as  Justinian,  Belisarius,    N  arses,  Theodoiic,    Pro- 
copius,  Cassiodorus, — possessing1,  as  well  on  historical  as  literary 
irrminds,  equal  claims  to  a  place  in  a  classical  dictionary  with 
.    of  the   more  distinguished   of  the  previous  period.      Pro- 
fessor Paulv  ai  ( nrding/ly,  in  adopting-  the  era  of  Odoacer  as  the 
conventional  boundary-line,  expresses  his  intention  of  frequently 
transgressing    il,   in    favour    of  persons    or    events    that  connect 
themselves  in  some  special  manner  with  epochs  of  more  genuine 
Greek  and  Latin  antiquity.     These  exceptions  consist  chiefly,  as 
may  be   supposed,    of   names   eminent    in   Byzantine    or    lower 
Grf^ek  I i teratoid 
Dr.  Smith  has  aimed  at  a  greater  precision  of  adjustment,  by 
adoption  of  two  limits,   one  for   the   Latin   or    Western,  the 
other  for  the  Greek  or  Eastern  subdivision  of  the  ancient  world. 
For  the  former  he  also  selects  the  epoch  of  476.     The  latter  he 
extends  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
It  of  this  method  he  urges,   first,  "the  near  connexion 
u    the    early    history   of    the    Byzantine    empire,    and    the 
h&stot  ire  and   science ;    and,  secondly,  that  'down  to 

•  •nrjuest  by  the  Turks  there  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
Greek  authors,  the  omission  of  whose  lives,  and  of  an  account  of 
their  writings,  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which 
aspired  to  give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature.'  Against 
the  accumulation  of  heterogeneous  matter,  which  this  extension 
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of  plan  might  be  calculated  to  involve,  he  professes  to  gut 
treating   the   lives  of   such  later  Greek   personages   with  com- 
parative brevity. 

The  first  of  the  above  two  reasons  seems  hardly  sufficient 
We  scarcely  perceive  any  so  close  connexion  between  the  history 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  general  history  of  science,  as  to 
render  necessary  in  a  classical  dictionary  detailed  articles  on  the 
whole  series  of  Greek  emperors,  churchmen,  and  military  com- 
manders, who  nourished — if  men  a  term  can  properly  apply  t«» 
them — during  the  thousand  years  between  the  conquest  of  Rome 
by  Odoacer  and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed, 
The  appearance  of  such  names  as  Baldwin  Count  ol  Hainault, 
or  Henry  Coiml  of  Flanders,  is  also  somewhat  startling-,  in  the 
columns  of  such  a  work,  by  the  side  of  Theseus  and  Pericles, 
of  Romulus  and  Julius  Ca?sar.  The  argument  as  to  ihe  un- 
interrupted succession  of  authors  in  the  ancient  Greek  tongue 
is  more  specious.  If  oft  even  here,  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposed 
indulgence,  the  Byzantine  articles  might  better  perhaps  have  been 
restricted  to  authors  or  works  savouring  somewhat  of  classical 
as  well  as  Byzantine  Hellenism.  The  legion  of  polemical  theo- 
logians, ranged  under  the  heads  of  Georgius,  Joannes,  Simeon, 
( 'hristophorus,  iSic,  whose  claims  to  Greek  authorship  are  preferred 
for  the  most  part  solely  through  the  medium  of  scholastic  barbarism 
or  monkish  superstition,  hardly,  we  think,  deserve  the  attention 
bestowed  on  them.  Korean  we  admit  that  the  editor  has  strictly 
fulfilled  his  engagement  as  to   brevity  in  bis  Byzantine  arte 

riien  we  find  that  the  space  devoted  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Gre- 
is  Palamas,  a   monk  of  Mount  Athos  in  1350,  whose  chief 

laim  to  celebrity  is  his  controversy  with  another  monk,  Bartam  of 
Calabria,  relative  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  theOmphalopsycbi, 
or  *  men  with  souls  in  their  navels/  is  about  three  times  great 
than  that  accorded  to  the  prince  of  Greek  critics  Arismrcbui 
when  we  find  that  Michael  the  Stammerer  occupies  considerably 
more  room  than  either  Miltiades  or  Marcus  Agricola,  Hera, 
more  than  either  Nicias  or  Vespasian,  ami  Leo  Philosophu*  twice 
as  much  as  Aristides.  This  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  matter 
— for  all  the  Byzantine  articles  partake  more  or  less  of  that  cha- 
racter— is  observable  also  in  the  Roman  department  of  antiquity  ; 
the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  leading  saints  and  theologians  of  t! 
early  Latin  church  being  given  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  a.u. 
470,  in  equal  or  still  greater  detail.  The  same  class  of  persons, 
while  not  entirely  overlooked,  have  in  the  Real-encyclopadie 
been  treated  with  great  succinctness,  and  solely  or  chiefly  hi 
■ir  historical  or  literary  capacity,  to  the  exclusion  o I"  doctrinal 
polemical  details.     The  excess  of  bulk  according!  \, 
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English  over  the  German  compilation,  consists  mainly  in  the 
preponderance  of  Christian  and  Byzantine  materials  in  the 
former.  This  peculiarity  seems  to  reflect  the  pervading;  ccclesi- 
asiical  tone  and  tendency  of  the  English  mind,  which,  while 
Iding  an  influence  over  our  literature  at  largo,  displays  itself 
most  prominently  in  the  close  connexion  between  the  classic  :A 
and  the  clerical  in  our  higher  stages  of  m  ;u Umh i<  -al  tuitiun.  With 
J  respect,  or  even  reverence,  for  this  national  cliaracteristic^ 
■  re  yet  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  restrict 
the  contents  of  a  classical  dictionary  to  properly  classical  sub- 
jects,  to  the  exclusion  consequently,  in  as  far  as  reasonable,  of 
such  as  so  palpably  belong  to  mediaeval  and  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  classical  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that 
Dr.  Smith,  in  pursuing  an  opposite  course,  may  have  adapted 
his  compilation  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  a  rnajoiiu  of  his 
readers.  The  articles  themselves  exhibit  in  any  case  great  re- 
learch  and  ability,  and  supply  a  copious  fund  of  information 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

There  results,  also,  a  certain  incongruity  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  compilation,  from  the  circumstance  that  this 
Byzantine  element  is  limited  entirely  to  the  biographical  volumes, 
snd  finds  no  place  whatever  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
When,  for  example,  some  notable  Greek  or  Koman  is  charac- 
terised" as  Prytaneus  or  Trierarch,  or  Praetor  or  /Edile,  the  student, 
desirous  to  know  the  precise  powers  or  functions  of  these  offices, 
refers  to  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  obtains  at  once  the 
Tequired  information.  Not  so,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
titles  of  Spatharius,  Protospatharius,  Protovestiarius,  Magnus 
Drun^arius,  and  many  others  of  equally  mysterious  import,  which 
signalize  the  names  of  eminent  modern  Greeks  of  various  classes. 
In  his  attempts  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these,  the  reader 
is  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 

Although  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  may  err,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples above  noticed,  on  the  side  of  excess,  it  is  not  certainly 
open  to  any  serious  charge  on  the  ground  of  deficiency — a  far 
more  serious  fault  in  a  hook  of  reference.  The  omissions  which 
ve  have  detected  in  our  habitual  use  of  it — for  we  do  not  pretend 

have  analysed  it  for  the  special  purpose  of  such  detection — 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  Egyptian  subjects  already 
mentioned,  so  few  or  so  unimportant  as  to  be  scarcely  deserving 
of  notice.*  In 

m  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  :— Artemon  (periphoretus),  cv  lib  rat  til 
by  Anacrfou  ;  Atcrgatis,  the  Syrian  goddess ;  Calyce,  Khadina,  Leoutychus,  hero 
atid  heroines  of  Stesichorus;  Chersias,  the  Kreolian  poet ;  Epicratefl,  the  friend 
and  preserver  of  Tbemistocles;  Eurygunia,  the  mother  of  CEdipus's  children  In 
'   ;  old  Homeric  tradition ;  Meuecrates  of  Elea ;  Mys  (see  Hefodot.  viii.) ;  Orpheus 

of 
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In  regard  to  style,  the  English  compilation  ha*  gvea 
advantage  It  is  not  indeed  very  easy  to  impart  the  graces  of 
polite  composition  to  works  of  this  kind,  comprising  in  their 
very  nature  so  much  of  technical  detail.  But  this  ought  t<»  be  a 
reason  for  softening  down  rather  than  exaggerating  such  unattrac- 
tive features.  And  the  style  of  the  Dictionaries,  especially  oi 
Dr.  Smith's  own  articles,  is,  generally  speaking:,  agreeable  and 
correct.  With  regard  to  the  Encyclopadie,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  scholastic  dryness  and  pedantry  of  manner  have  at  all  times 
been  pervading  defects  of  the  German  school  of  classical  or  phi- 
lological inquiry.  They  are  defects  which  claim  indulgence,  as 
originating  partly  in  other  more  meritorious  qualities  of  the 
same  school — the  extent,  depth,  and  subtlety  of  its  research — 
ill  -engrossing  interest  of  the  matter  creating  a  proportional 
indifference  to  the  manner.  Among  other  modes  in  which  t 
manifest  themselves,  is  the  profuse  accumulation  in  the  body  of 
the  text  of  parenthetical  references,  with  their  attendant  train  of 
numerals,  abbreviations,  initials,  and  other  cabalistic  signs  and 
symbols,  interspersed  with  scraps  of  quotation  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  the  vulvar  tongues,  &c.  &c,  all  which  form  throughout  grie- 
vous obstacles  to  continuous  perusal.  The  text  indeed  is  at 
times  so  lacerated  and  parcelled  out  by  these  masses  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  as  to  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  collect 
and  comprehend  its  meaning  at  all.*  This  confused  method 
also  been  sanctioned,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  Dr.  Smithrs 
volumes,  especially  in  the  Geography.  While  its  inconveni- 
*  iiM  s  are  obvious,  we  cannot  see  what  advantage  it  possesses 
over  that  generally  followed  in  English  composition,  of  placing 
the  citations  of  all  kinds,  like  the  notes,  in  the  lower  margin  m 
the  page;  the  cyphers  of  reference  being  alone  admitted  into  the 
bodn  »■!  rise  t. 

The  references  themselves  are  generally  copious  and  correct. 
But  we  regret  to  observe  that  the  eld  practice  of  citing  the  kwt 
of  later  writers  in  preference  to  the  original  authorities  frc 
whom  they  borrowed,  and  whom  they  themselves  quote,  st 
maintains  its  ground.  Much  of  the  superiority  of  the  present  to  i 
past  school  of  classical  research  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  zealous 
efforts  of  its  leaders  to  trace  back,  in  as  far  as  possible,  every 
historical  statement  or  mythical  legend  to  its  fountain-head,  in- 
stead of  adopting  it  as  muddled  through  a  number  of  secondary 


roto  j  Zopyrus  of  Herat-lea  ;  Phrynichne,  the  Attic  lexicographer;  Procles  i 
Phlini  (Xenoph.  llellen.);  Tisiaa,  founder  of  the  Sicilian -so  h 

*  For  aii  example  ire  won  hi  refer  to  t  he  first  page  of  ihe  article  Theodora 
the  mcati'iag  of  which  ire  are  not  quite  sure  that  our  utmost  efforts  have 
■I I  us  to  master, 
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channels  into  the  page  of  some  recent  compiler.  But  if  those 
who  undertake  to  instruct  others  are  themselves  bound  to  borrow 
from  the  best  authorities,  they  cannot  be  doing  justice  to  their 
pupils  in  referring-  them  to  those  alone  of  a  secondary  or  infermr 
character.  When,  for  example,  Plutarch  or  Pausanias,  in 
treating  matters  of  early  history  or  mythology,  appeal  to  annal- 
ists contemporaneous  with  the  events,  or  to  standard  pri- 
maeval organs  of  tradition,  were  the  modern  compiler,  in  his 
account  of  the  same  matters,  to  quote  simply  Plutarch  or  Pausa- 
alas,  rather,  we  shall  suppose,  than  Hecat.eus  or  HellanicQs, 
Hesiod  or  Stesichorus,  he  would  be  misleading  instead  of  in- 
structing his  readers.  Vet  this  is  the  course  frequently  adopted 
■:■  Dictionaries.  We  select  an  example  from  the  ekoptsf  of 
mythology  which  forms  the  main  connecting  link  between  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity.  The  earliest  authorities  relative  to  the 
legendary  migrations  of  JEneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy  are  Arc- 
tin  us — the  oldest  recorded  epic  poet  next  to  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Stesichorus  (600  B.C.),  Hellanieus* — an  historian  prior  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  Sophocles.  Several  ol  these  are  quoted  in  much  detail 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  other  later  compilers.  But  in 
the  article  ./Eneas  of  the  Biography,  while  Dionysius,  Strabo, 
Julian,  and  a  host  of  other  recent  authorities,  of  which  Lyco- 
phron  is  the  oldest,  are  referred  to,  neither  A  returns,  Stesichorus, 
Sophocles,  nor  Mellanieus  are  mentioned.  The  less  experienced 
student  would  be  entitled  from  this  to  infer,  that  the  adventures 
of  .'Eneas  had  not  been  treated  by  any  ancient  author  between 
the  age  of  Homer  and  that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

ard  to  the  mode  of  writing  ancient  proper  names,  we 
are  sorry  to  find  that  Dr.  Smith  has  not  altogether  escaped  the 
lence  of  the  spirit  of  innovation  which  has  lately  infected 
our  native  school  of  classical  criticism, — a  spirit  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  common  sense  and  good  taste  for  which  that 
school  has  generally  been  distinguished,  hut  tending  to  impart 
t.t  it  a  tone  of  pedantry  and  affectation  from  which  we  would 
•ludly  see  it  relieved.  We  have  long  been  desirous  of  offering  a 
few  remarks  pa  this  subject,  and  there  can  he  no  more  appropriate 
place  for  them  than  an  article  on  classical  lexicography. 

As  every  language  reflects  in  its  integrity  the  genius  of  the 
nation  hv  whom  it  is  spoken,  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  or  ano- 
«  for  which  it  is  remarkable  will  usually  be  found  to  reflect 
corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  character  or  destinies  ol  that 
nation, — its  early  historical  vicissitudes,  the  ethnographical 
changes  or  influences  to  which  it  may  have  been  subjected,  and 
its  progress  in  literary  culture.  They  constitute  therefore  what  by 
the  critical  pbilologer  ought  to  be  esteemed  among  the  most  valu- 
able 
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)le  properties  of  a  language,  both  as  essential  ingredients 
idiomatic  expression,  and  as  materials  for  the  study  of  history. 
And  where,  in  a  fully  cultivated  dialect,  these  peculiarities  have 
been  stereotyped  by  centuries  of  classical  usage,  their  abolition, 
or  subjection  to  any  arbitrary  type  of  etymological  propriety, 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  not  of  improvement  but  of  mutila- 
tion or  corruption. 

There  is  no  modern  language  to  which  these  remarks  mc 
pointedly  apply  than  to  our  own.  The  classical  English, 
transmitted  through  some  twelve  centuries  of  formation  and  eul 
ture,  is,  especially  in  regard  to  pronunciation  aud  or  the 
graphy,  the  properties  here  more  immediately  in  question,  essen- 
tially a  language  of  anomalies.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  case  in 
which  the  causes  of  this  characteristic  are  more  clearly  traceable 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  national  history,  or  possess  consequently  in 
themselves  a  greater  ethic  as  well  as  literary  value.  Even  bed 
we  no  competent  historical  evidence  that,  while  the  basis  of  our 
race  and  language  is  Teutonic,  our  advances  in  social  and  lite- 
rary culture  have  taken  place  under  French  and  Latin  rather  than 
German  influences,  those  eccentricities  of  pronunciation  and 
orthography  would  suffice  to  pTOve  it.  But  historical  and  philo- 
logical data  here  illustrate  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sources  of  that  contempt  for  rule  and  theory  by  which,  in  the 
combination  of  its  heterogeneous  elements,  our  present  rich  and 
expressive  Babel  is  proverbially  distinguished. 

These  considerations,  the  intrinsic  justice  of  which  will  hardly 
be  disputed,  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  corrupt  the  trans- 
mitted forms  of  our  classical  dialect,  and  cramp  its  genial 
license  of  idiomatic  usage  by  theoretical  rules  to  which  it  has 
from  its  first  origin  shown  an  unequivocal  repugnance. 

The  portion  of  the  new  doctrine  which  affects  the  more 
familiar  parts  of  speech  does  not  here  immediately  concern  us. 
It  reached,  a  few  years  ago,  in  that  notable  periodical  entitled, 
wc  think,  *  Fonetik  Nuz,*  a  climax  or  paroxysm  of  extravagance 
which  resulted  in  spontaneous  dissolution ;  and  we  are  well 
^footed  bo  allow  its  manes  to  rest  in  peace.  We  have  here 
merely  to  deal  with  the  case  of  foreign,  and  especially  Greek 
and  Roman  proper  names. 

Under  the  influence  of  historical  or  social  causes  of  the  nature 
above  adverted  to,  the  English  tongue,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
formation,  adopted,  as  a  general  practice — for  its  anomalies  like 
its  rules  have  tlu-ir  exceptions — the  orthography  of  modern 
foreign  names  from  the  French,  that  of  ancient  foreign  names 
from  the  Latin.     Accordingly,  as  a  general  rule,    wc  write  the 

names 
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ie»  of  French  localities,  however  we  may  pronounce  them,  in 
genuine  French   form :    Paris,   Bordeaux,    Marseilles,    \c 
:hc    corresponding   Italian    names,   on   the   other    hand,   we 
prefer  the  French  to  the  Italian  form  ;  Milan,  Turin,  Naples,  to 
Milano,  Torino,  NapolL 
In   like  manner  with  respect  to  ancient  proper  names;  while, 
a  general  rule,  we  write  those  of    the  Romans- — where  ver- 
nacular corruption  does  nol  interfere— as  the  Roman*  themselves 
them:  Romulus,  Remus,  Augustus,  Tiberius;  we,  or  at 
least  oor  ancestors  who  formed  our  classical  dialect,  preferred 
ic    Roman  forms  of  Greek  proper  names  to  the  genuine  Greek 
forms  :  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Alcibiades,  Plato,  to  Achilleus,  Odys- 
seus, Alkibiades,  Platon.     Equally  inveterate  is  our  preference  of 
the  Latin  to  the  genuine  Greek  names  of  Greek  divinities ;  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  to  Zeus,  Hera,  Athena. 

All   this,  say  modern  orthographical  purists,  is  very  irregular 
and    Incorrect,   and    ought   to   be  amended  ;  and   praetieal   effect 
has  been  given  to  their  doctrine  in  several  recent  and  otherwise 
trainable  works  on   classical   subjects.      We  do  not  dispute  the 
tses.     English  classical  usage  is,  no  doubt,  if  tried  by  the 
of  verbal  etymology,  a  mass  of  anomalies.     But  we  reject 
the  inference,  on  the  ground  already  stated,  that  such  anomalies, 
auctioned  by  centuries  of  usage,   and  successive  generations  of 
lard  authors,  in  a  tongue  which  has  long  since  reached,  and 
we    believe    passed,    its   Augustan   age   of  excellence,    are   quite" 
as  indispensable  to  its  purity  and  integrity  as  its  more  normal 
res  ;  and  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  reform,  if  consistently 
enforced  "in  practice,  would  produce  a  fatal  and  even  ludicrous 
dislocation   of  our  whole  framework  of  classical  idiom.      For  ii 
ivation   be   once  admitted,  where  is  it  to  sToji  ?      Ii  the 
k  scholar  is  entitled  to  write  and  pronounce  Makcclonia  and 
i re: a.    lor    Macedonia    and    Ca*sarea,    may   not    the    Italian 
scholar  claim  an  equal  title  to  substitute  Venezia  and  Firenze  for 
■  and  Florence?    Has  not  the   German  scholar  a  similar 
claim  to  insist  on  discarding  such  barbarisms  as  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Austria,   and  restoring  Sachsen,    Preussen,   Oesterreich,  to 
their  I  •gitimate  orthographical  rights;  the  Latin  scholar  to  insist 
on  restoring    Livius,    Horatius,    Plinius,    in  place    of    our  ver- 
nacular monstrosities,  Livy,   Horace,   Pliny  ?     The  most  subtle 
:iv     can    draw    no    distinction    of   principle    between    the 
tive  cases.     Once  let  the  wedge  in,  and  who  can  limit  the- 
havoc  that  must  result? 

But  one   of  the  most  curious  features  of  this   orthographical 

heresy  are  the   irregularities  of  which  its  disciples  are  guilty  in 

fDL.  kcv.  no,  c-Lxxxtx.  i  their 
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their  <r  the  enforcement  of  regularity.     No  one    innnf, 

them    has  hitherto,  we   believe,  ventured   consistently  to  follow 
out  the  system  in  practice.     Each  has  a  favourite  set  of  words  or 


consistency  oi  his  method  is  perhaps  the  more  apparent  on  that 
account.  For  our  customary  forms  Phidias,  Alexandria,  Pisander, 
AnopagVlS,  he  substitutes  Pheidias,  Alexandreia,  Peisander, 
Areiopaijus  ;  and  so  throughout,  as  a  general  rule,  where  the 
Greek  diphthong  ci  is  similarly  represented  by  the  Latin  vowels 
I,  or  if.  If  Ave  ask  why,  the  answer  we  presume  can  only  be,  that 
it  is  proper  to  write  Greek  names  in  the  genuine  Greek  manner. 
But  if  this  reason  be  worth  anything,  the  two  latter  names 
should,  h  fortiori,  be  written  Peisandros,  Asfflbpagot;  the  ter- 
minal syllable  usually  supplying  in  such  words  a  more  certain 
imlii-ition  of  their  Hellenic  origin  than  any  medial  syllable  ;  and 
its  preservation  being  here,  on  the  principles  of  the  new  school 
of  orthography,  the  more  necessary,  to  distinguish  the  words 
irom  others,  such  as  Oidipous,  Melampous,  Hegesinous,  wb 
the  Latins,  and,  strange  to  say,  also  Dr.  Smith,  equally  write 
CEdipus,  Mclampus,  &c.  For  the  rule  enforced  by  him,  in 
regard  to  the  ft,  is  as  systematically  violated  in  regard  to  the 
ou — where  the  corruption  w,  in  deference  to  the  same  1 
usage  elsewhere  condemned,  is  retained — as  in  Mela m pus,  CEdi- 
pus, above  cited,  and  in  Plutarch,  Tlnasvhulus,  Musaeus,  &&, 
for  Ploutarchos,  Thrasyboulos,  Mousaios.  Vet  here  also  our 
vernacular  orthography  furnishes,  equally  as  in  the  catstt  of 
Phidias,  Pisander,  &a,  the  diphthong  which  was  wanting  to  the 
Romans.  With  like  inconsistency  the  Latin  <e  and  w  are  preferred 
to  the  genuine  Greek  forms  ai  and  oi",  as  in  -/Eolus,  Alcaeus,  for 
Aiolos,  Alkaios  ;  Phoenix,  Phoebus,  for  Phoinix,  Phoibos,  ftb 
But  these  arbitrary  rules  are   liable  to  no  less  arbitrary  ex- 


*  Mr.  Grote,  whom  we  have  been  sorry  to  see  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  crusade  against  English  style,  suggests  that  the  Latin  or  vulgar  form  should 
lie  retained  in  filename*  more  familiar  to  English  ears,  while  the  genuine  Hellenic 
form  should  be  restored  in  the  rest  This  distinction  seems  in  itself  to  convey  a 
stigma  an  the  whole  practice.  U  the  alteration,  it  naturally  occurs,  be  an  im- 
provement, why  withhold  the  benefit  of  that  improvement  in  the  cases  where  it 
would  be  most  generally  appreciated?  If  it  be  not  an  improvement,  why  intro- 
duce it  at  all  ?  lint  who,  it  may  also  be  asked,  is  to  decide  what  are  and  what 
are  not  familiar  Greek  names?  Mr.  Groie,  acting  on  his  own  suggestion, 
writes  Nikias  and  Alkibindes  ;  but  retains  the  Eomao  consonant  in  Tbucydide*. 
Now,  we  can  answer  for  ourselves,  that  through  the  usual  medium  of  an  English 
version  of  Plutarch,  we  had,  iu  early  boyhood,  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  both  Nicias  aud  Alcibiades,  many  years  before  we  have  the  least  recollection 
of  having  beard  of  such  a  person  as  Thucydides. 

ceptions. 
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cep  Lions,  Aineias,  Areius,  Heracleius,  Leiandros,  the  Heilots, 
and  the  Seirens  are  left  in  their  modern  slate  of  mutilation 
-<£bw,  Alius,  Heraclius,  Leander,  Helots,  Sirens.  The 
Persian  emperor  is  Dareius  in  the  article  on  himself,  but  is 
id  into  Darius  in  that  on   his  conqueror  Alexander,     The 

roines  Medeia  and  Hecabe  remain  Greek  in  their  own  places 
in  the  Dictionary,  but   become  Latin  in  the  Medea  and  Hecuba 
of  Euripides.     In  like  manner  the  hero  called  Heracles  when 
sane,    becomes  Hercules  when   dramatise*  1  as   mad.      For  Aias, 
which  according  to  Dr.  Smith's   general  rule  should  be  j^as,  the 
monstrous  Anglo-Latin   corruption  Ajax   is  retained.     Our  old 
■Is    Draco,    Pbormio,    Pbilo,     are    elongated    into    Dracon, 
I         inion,    Philon; "  while   Plato,   Apollo,   Leo,   preserve  their 
abbreviated  extremities,     Moira,  with  her  attended  Moiragetes, 
maintains   her  native  Greek  diphthong",  which  is  refused  to  the 
grammarian    Mrrris    and    the    orator    Mnerocles        In  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities   these  anomalies  are  still  more  frequent, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  being  alternately  adopted  or  rejected 
in  the   same  word  and  the  same  page,  sometimes   in  contiguous 
lines.      The  rule  as  to  the  diphthong  ei  is  violated  in  numerous 
instances,  as  in  Daricus,   Hypogeum,  Mausoleum,  Orichalchus, 
&£      In  words  compounded   of  Cheir,   we  have  Cheirotonia  and 
Clieironoinia ;    elsewhere   Chirographum,    Chiridota,    Chirurgia. 
The  word  written  Cheiramaxium  in  one  place  becomes  Chira- 
maxium    in    another*     The  ou    diphthong,    commonly   latinised 
into  it,   is  retained   in  Boule,  Probouli,   and  some  other  forms. 
Gernsia  alternates  with  Gerousia.     The  Boule  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities  is  relatinised  into  liule  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy.    On  the  other  band,  the   Odeum  and  Museum  of  the 
former  work  are  rehellenised  into  Odeiurn  and  Museium   in  the 
latter ;  while  the  Lyceium  of  the  geography  is  described  in  the 
biography  as  the  Lyceum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of 
A  pullo    Lykeios.     The    ai   diphthong,    transformed    into   ce   in 
Heusra,  is  retained  in  Hetairesis,  also  in  Amphiaraia,  Aliaia,  &c. 
The  oit  latinised  in  MeUeri  and  Periceci,  remains  Greek  in  Apoi- 
Jcia,    Synoikia,    Chalcioikia  (elsewhere  Chalcioicia).      Hodopoei 
and  Hieropoii  occur  in  contiguous  lines.     The  Greek  ypsilon  is 
rendered  in  numerous  words    by  the  Latin  w  ;  as  in  Catalusis, 
Argurion,  Thusia,  Adunati,  Orugma,  Kerux,  &c.     These  latter 
forms  are  so  contrary  to  all  precedent  or  analogy,  that  we  at  first 
supposed  them   to   he  oversights  or  misprints,  until  led  to  infer 
from  their  recurrence  in  different  texts  that  they  are  part  of  the 

ne  capricious  system. 

All  this  anomaly  and  inconsistency  is  but  a  natural  result  of 

i  2  an 
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an  author  venturing  to  set  at  nought  the  standard  usage  of  his 
mother  tongue,  in  deference  to  the  speculative  theories  of  fanciful 
innovators.  Even  could  the  system  here  so  inconsistently  applied 
be  consistently  carried  into  effect,  the  result  might  be  very  good 
Greek  archaeology,  but  it  would  still  be  abominably  bad  English 
style.  An  English  writer  is,  we  maintain,  as  much  bound  to 
write  on  Greek  subjects  in  classical  English,  as  if  he  wrote  on 
English,  French,  or  German  subjects.  For  behoof  of  those  who 
insist  on  rigidly  Hellenic  forms  in  treating  of  Hellenic  history, 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  write  in  Greek  at  once.  But  it  is  not  fair 
in  authors  who  treat  those  matters  in  English,  to  shock  thtir 
lenders  taste  by  such  solecisms  as  Alexandreia,  or  Pheidias, 
or  Lykeios,  or  many  others  still  more  offensive;  that  might  be 
quoted  from  the  page  of  popular  advocates  of  these  pedantic 
theories. 

The  departure  from  established  usage  in  the  Dictionaries  has 
not  certainly  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  can  diminish  their 
practical  value.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Smith  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  much  may  here  be  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
caprice  of  individual  contributors,  which,  as  formerly  remarked, 
the  editor  may  not  have  always  found  it  easy  to  restrain.  Still, 
however,  the  responsibility  for  purity  and  propriety  of  ortho- 
graphical detail  rests  ultimately  on  his  correcting  pen,  which  we 
doubt  not  will  be  more  freely  adhibited  in  future  editions.  We 
are  the  less  inclined  to  believe  that  he  can  deliberately  have 
sanctioned  such  irregularities,  from  being  able,  with  as  much 
sincerity  as  satisfaction,  to  state  that  we  scarcely  know  an  author 
in  his  own  peculiar  department  of  literature,  whose  language 
generally  is  more  simple  and  elegant,  or  more  free  from  pedantry 
and  affectation. 

Dr.  Smith's  plan  of  allotting  separate  articles  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin   varieties  of    the    same   deity,   and   treating    the 
variety   under  the  Greek,  the  other  under  the  Latin  title,  has 
no  doubt  much  plausibility.    In  every  scientific  work  on  mytho- 
logy, such  a  distinction  requires  to  be  drawn;  and  in  a  lexicon 
this  mode  of  drawing  it  may  seem  natural  and  reasonable.   Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the  old  method  of  treating   • 
deity  in  a  single  article  under  the  more  familiar  Latin  title.     \\  e 
prefer  it,  first  because  it  is  the  old  method,  sanctioned   by  our 
native    usage;    and  secondly,    because  we  consider  it  the    b 
method*     Where,  as  in  all,  or  most  of  the  cases  here  in  question, 
the  characters  and  attributes  of  certain  varieties  of  the  same 
mythological  personage  have  been  so  long  connected,  or  it  ma 
be  confounded,  as   to  form   branches  of  a  single    subject, 
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nicer  investigation,  either  of  the  connexion  or  the  confusion,  is, 
we  apprehend,  more  likely  to  be  obstructed  than  promoted  by 
their  being  treated  as  entirely  different  subjects. 

We  must  also  demur  to  Dr.  Smith's  appeal,  in  vindication  of 
own  method,  to  the  '  universal  practice  of  the  Germans/ 
Even  were  the  appeal  justified  by  the  fact,  we  should  dispute 
the  inference,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  here  no  sufficient 
analogy  between  our  own  case  and  that  of  our  learned  neighbours. 
The  polite  language  of  Germany  first  began  to  be  settled  less 
a  century  ago.  It  is  still  but  half  settled,  and,  in  regard  to 
the  feature  here  in  question,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  entirely 
settled.  The  difficulty  which  the  Germans  experience  in  har- 
monising non-Germanic  terms,  ancient  or  modern,  proper  or 
common,  wilh  their  own  vernacular  idiom,  combined  with  their 
fondness  for  introducing  them,  is  a  prominent  defect  of  their 
style  of  composition.  Their  habitual  practice  of  writing  Greek 
and  Latin  names  in  particular,  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
modes,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  is  still  a  chaos  of 
crudities,  savouring  partly  of  barbarism  partly  of  pedantry,  such 
as  we  fervently  hope  will  never  be  drawn  into  precedent  by  our 
native  scholars. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  authority  of  the  German  school 

may  be  worth  anything,  it  is  unfavourable   to  the  new  method. 

The  latest  verdict  of  that  tribunal  upon  the  question  at  issue  is 

that  of  Professor  Pauly's  work,  embodied  in  seven  dense  volumes, 

and  attested  by  a  list  of  fifty-seven  contributors,  comprising  the 

well  known  names  of  Grotefend,   Creuzer,  Nitzsch,   Biilir,  etc. 

In  the  preface  the  editor  expresses  his   intention  of  adopting,  as 

e   title  of  each  article,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  or  word 

■e  such  exists,  the  corresponding  Greek  term  being,  where 

ecessary,   parenthetically  subjoined.     And  this  intention  has, 

ipon  the  whole,  been  consistently  fulfilled. 

We  may  perhaps  appear  to   have  done  but  scanty  justice  to 

e  very  able  Editor  of  the  Dictionaries,  as  well  as  to  the  many 

llent   scholars  who  have  assisted  him  in  his  arduous  task, 

by  dwelling  so  much  on  the  few  defects — so  little  on  the  many 

d   obvious  merits — of  these  volumes.     But  we  have  done  so 

advisedly.     The  British  classical  public  has  long  ago  delivered 

a  unanimous  verdict  in  their  favour,  and  it  would  be  superfluous 

commend  in  detail  a  series  of  works  to  which  every  scholar 

the  tribute  of  habitual  and  constant  reference.      We  have 

considered  it  therefore  the  more  useful  course  to  endeavour,  in 

our  capacity  of  censor  rather  than  of  eulogist,  to  contribute  our 

mite  to   the    improvement  or    ultimate  perfection   of  what   are 

already,  and  will  long  probably  remain,  the  best  and  completest 

works    ■ 
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works   on   the  important  body  of  subjects  which   they   embrace. 
In  regard  to  the  general  plan  of  the    English  and  German  cor. 
pilations,  we  w  led,  on  the  whole,  to  give  ■  profin 

to  the  latter.  In  learning  and  research  the  two  may  be 
sidered  as  nearly  on  a  par.  But  ofl  a  fair  estimate  of  the  artua 
substance  of  each,  and  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  individui 
articles,  whether  ns  to  completeness,  sound  practical  commentary, 
or  perspicuity  and  facility  of  style,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  award 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Dictionaries.  It  is  gratify  in*  to 
reflect, — dependent  as  we  have  been  of  late  years  for  so  much  of 
what  is  new  and  valuable  in  the  educational  branches  of  classirnl 
literature,  on  translations  from  foreign,  chiefly  German  publica- 
tions,— that  in  this  instance  our  native  scholars  have  produced  a 
work  which  may  more  than  challenge  comparison  in  learning, 
extent,  and  critical  method,  with  the  best  that  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  any  other  country. 

Of  the  smaller  compilations  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  titles  nf  whic 
ha\*e  also  Ikvu  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  will  suffic 
to  remark,  that  they  are  concise  but  comprehensive  summaries, 
for  the  benefit  of  less  advanced  scholars,  of  the  varied  learning 
and   critical  research   embodied    in    his  more  voluminous  pnblt- 
< -rations.      They    have   thus    the   advantage,    not  verv  common   in. 
elementary  books,  of  comprising  the  results  of  investigations 
more  extended  than  could  ever  have  been  undertaken  for  sueh  a 
subsidiary  purpose,  and  of  furnishing'  every  tyro,  in  the  clear  nnd 
masculine  language  of  the  editor,  with  the  latest  conclusions 
the  best  scholars  at  home  and  abroad. 


Art,  V. — 1.    TvUgraphe  Elcctriqne:  Documents  rclatifs  a  fAto- 

Missrmcnt   rlc  Lignes  Tilegraphiqnes  en  Belgique.     Bruxelles, 

1850. 
2.   Electric   Science:    its    Histon/,    Phenomena*  and  Application. 

By  F.  C.  Bakewell.     London",  186ft 
t3.    The  Electric  Telegraph :   its  History  and  Progress*     By  Kd- 

u  inl  Hijjhton,  C.E.      London,  1859. 

4.  Guide  to  the  Electric  Telegraph,     By  Charles  May  bury.     1850. 

5.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  including  its  Rise 
and  Prot/ress,  in  the  United  States.  By  Alexander  Jones. 
New  York,  185*. 

6.  The  FJcctro-Magnriic  Telegraph ;  icith  an  Historical  Accmatt 
of  its  Rise,,  Progress,  and  present  Condition.  By  Lawrence 
Turabull,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1853. 

7.    Traiti 
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7.  Traite  de  Tvlefjraphie  Elcctriquc.  Par  M.  l'Abbe  Moigno. 
2ml  edit.     Paris,  1662. 

8.  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition.  Special  Report  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W  bit  worth.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,     London,  1854. 

TF  a  needle  taming  upon  a  pivot  were  filed  at  York,  and  if, 
«*■  by  a  wire  placed  in  close  proximity  to  it,  the  needle  could 
be  made  to  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  through  the  agc-m  y 
of  a  power  applied  at  the  other  end  r»f  the  wire  in  Lonihui,  and 
if  it  were  agreed  that  one  motion  of  the  needle  to  the  left  should 
signify  a,  and  one  to  the  right  Z»,  «Scc.,*  we  should  have  just  such 
ivance  as  the  common  needle  telegraph  now  in  use. 

Such  is  the  dry  statement  of  a  problem  the  more  detailed 
working  of  which  we  are  about  to  explain  to  the  reader, 

Wlu -n  a  ■eboaiboj  places  a  sixpence  and  a  piece  of  zinc   in 

jiixta- posit  ion    with    each    other    in    bis    mouth,    he    immedi- 

es  a  singular  taste,  which  as    instantly  disappears 

ir   separation  ;   it   is  an  experiment  which   most  of  us 

have  perfomuvl,  wondered  at  tor  a  moment,  and  then   forgotten. 

How  little  did  we  ever  dream  that  in  so  doing  we  were  calling 

into  life  one  of  the  most  subtle,  active,  and  universal  agents  in 

e — a  spirit  like  Ariel  to  carry  our  thoughts  with  the  speed 

1    thought  to  the   uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — a  workman  more 

"icate  of  hand  than  the  Florentine  Cellini,  and  more  resistless 

force  than  the  Titans  of  old  1 

If  now  we  place  a  piece  of  zinc,  Z,  and  of  copper,  C,  in  a  glass 
f  acidulated  water,  instead  of  in  the  saliva,  of  the  mouth,  and  if 


*  Code  of  Letter  Signals  in  the  needle  telegraph  commonly  used  in  England. 
Two  needles  are  generally  employed,,  iu  order  to  facilitate  the  transmisaiou  uf 
lignals: — 


Let  a  denote  a  deflection  of  the  left-hand  nredle  to  lite  left% 
deflection  of  the  right-hand  nerrdtc  to  the  \rjltbf  to  the  right. 


a 

ma 
a  a  a 
a*  a 

a' 

a' a' 
if  a?  ar 


H 

[ 

K 

L 

H 

N 

O 

P 


b 
bb 

hb  b 

y  h 
bb' 
v 

yy 
v  y  y 


i; 

T 

r 
w 

X 

Y 


a'  to    the  right ; 
Then  here  is  the 

ab 

atibb 
a  n  a  it  ft  b 
a'ab'b 
a>V 
a'  <t  y  y 

a1  a'  «f  y  y  y 


i*i 


Thus  F  ts  indicated  by  two  successWe  deflections  of  the  left-hand  needle  to  the 

meous  deflection  of  both  needles  to  the  left.    "Where  both 

I  are  required  they  may  be  and  are  deflected  simultaneously  ;  where  one 

tued  its  deflections  must  of  net-easily  be  boccesaive.     The  sign  ■+■  means 

ot  understand  ;'  the  letter  E  '  I  do  understand,* 

we 
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we  then  attach  to   the  piece  of  zinc  the  wire  D  K,  and  to  tr 


A  K 


?f  copper  the 


B  A,  and 


A  K 


npproximat 
the  two  ends,  A  K*  until  they  touch,  we  a 
have  the  philosophic  expression  of  the  i •untriv- 
ance  of  the  boy — a  decomposition  of  the  water 
will  immediately  take  place,  and  either  as  its 
cause  or  consequence — for  scientific  men  have 
not  yet  decided  which — an  electric  current  will 
flow  in  a  continued  stream  from  the  zinc  plate  or  positive  pol< 
the  copper  plate  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  this  action, 
provided  the  plates  are  kept  clean  and  the  acidulated  water  is 
supplied,  will  .go  on  as  long;  as  the  materials  last.  If  this  little 
instrument,  which  generates  a  very  small  amount  of  electric  force, 

is  combined  with  others,  as  in  figure  2, 
— the  zinc  plate  of  one  cell  being  con- 
nected with  the  copper  plate  of  the 
next  by  a  piece  of  wire — we  shall  have 
the  celebrated  battery  invented  by  Volta 
in  1800,  in  which  the  accumulated  cur- 
rent, after  flowing  from  one  cell  into 
another,  by  means  of  the  little  hoops  of  wire,  is  transmittal 
along  the  large  hoop,  DK  AR,  from  the  one  pole  of  the  battery 
to  the  other.  Within  the  narrow  chambers  of  some  such  battery 
{which  may  be  made  of  any  number  of  cells,  according  to  tin- 
force  required),  the  motive  power  is  generated  by  which  the 
electric  telegraph  is  worked,  and  the  large  hoop  by  which  its 
two  poles  are  connected  represents  the  telegraphic  wire  we 
running  beside  the  railroad,  whose  office  is  to  form  a  conducting 
pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  the  electricity.  Different  substances 
possess  this  property  in  various  degrees;  some,  such  as  di\ 
paper,  not  permitting  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  to  nny 
sensible  extent ;  and  others  transmitting  it  with  great  freedom. 
Of  all  known  bodies,  the  metals  are  the  most  perfect  condin  ' 
and  copper  is  in  this  respect  superior  to  iron,  but  the  Lai 
being  cheaper  and  more  durable,  is  commonly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  telegraph.  Thus  we  have  two  of  the  indis- 
pensable requisites — a  constant  force  and  a  channel  which  con- 
veys it  from  place  to  place. 

There  was  yet  a  third  thing  necessary — some  contrivance 
by  which  the  force  could  be  made  instrumental  in  forming 
signs  or  characters  at  its  destined  goal  ;  and  this  final 
condition  was  supplied  by  Oersted's  discovery  in  1819  i 
a  magnetic  needle  is  deflected  by  the  passage  of  a  circuit 
of  electricity  through  a  wire   parallel   and  in  close  neighbour- 
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The  following  cut  will   explain   our  meaning: — 
±_ 


G 


Kig.  3. 


hood   to  it. 

When  the  fluid  passes 
from  the  U  pole  of  the  bat- 
m  the  direc  tionof  B  A 
K  L  M  Z,  and  enters  V,  its 
appetite  pole,  '  a  current/ 
as  it  is  called,  is  completed, 
running;  from  left  to  right, 
the  effect  of  which  upon 
the  needle,  N,  is  to  deflect  it  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
liur  (seen  in  perspective)  2,  3,  or  to  an  angle  ol  90  degrees,  with 
•'ire,  if  the  current  is  sufficiently  strong.  If,  howrvcr,  the  cur- 
rent be  reversed,  and  the  electric  fluid  made  to  traverse  the  wire 
from  right  to  left  in  the  direction  of  the  letters  VZMLKAB 
to  the  U  end  of  the  battery,  the  needle  will  immediately  reverse 
its  position  and  place  itself  at  90  degrees  in  the  opposite  dircc- 
ThlS  then  is  the  whole  principle  and  mystery  of  the  needle 
telegraph,  the  one  still  most  extensively  used  in  this  country. 
The  break  that  occurs  between  the  letters  B  U  and  Z  V  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  method  in  which  the  needle  is  made  to  work. 
Whilst  the  wires  are  thus  apart  the  *  circuit  is  broken,'  or  the 
fluid  no  longer  passes  along  the  wire,  but  immediately  they  are 
approximated  the  circulation  again  commences,  and  the  needle 
'  answers  the  helm,'  By  the  opening  and  closing,  then,  of  this  small 
space,  which  is  effected  by  a  lever,  the  needle  is  made  to  oscil- 
late at  will. 

The  mere  fact,  however,  of  an  electric  current  passing  along 
a  wire  in  proximity  to  a  magnetic  needle  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  any  person  to  construct  a  telegraph.  Would  the  needle 
be  deflected  by  a  wire,  the  battery  of  which  was  placed  at  any 
considerable  distance?  it  would  not;  therefore,  for  all  telegraphic 
purposes  Oersted's  discovery  was  worthless.  Schweigger,  how- 
ever, soon  after  ascertained  that  by  passing  A 
a  threat  number  of  times  round  the  needle 
a  wire,  thoroughly  insulated  by  a  '  serving ' 
of  silk   thread,  as  shown    in   figure   4,  the 

deflecting  powers  of  the  current  were  multiplied,  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  instrument  marvellously  increased. 

In  the  same  year  that  Oersted  made  his  brilliant  discovery  M, 
Arago  detected  another  law,  which  furnished  a  second  method 
by  .which  the  electric  current  could  be  mule  to  tell  its  tale. 
I  fe  announced  to  the  French  Academy  the  fact  so  pregnant  in 
its  consequences,  that  the  fluid  possessed  the  power  of  im- 
parting magnetism  to  steel  or  iron  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  our 
own   countryman,   Sturgeon,   invented    the  first  electro -magnet, 

by 


Fig.  *■ 
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by  roiling  around  a  piece  of  soft  iron  a  great  length  of  fine 
insulated  copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which  communicated  with  ft 
batter j.  Figure  5  will  give  a  rough  idea  of  this  instru- 
ment. Ttio  wire  U  B  A,  when  it  reaches  the  cylinder  K  L,  is 
wound  many  times  round  it,  and  returns  to  the  battery  at  V.  Ab 
long  as  the  current  is  passing,  the  soft  iron  becomes  a  magna 
and  attracts  the  iron  armature  P ;  but  directly  the  circuit 
broken  its  magnetic  power  ceases,  and  P,  by  the  action  of  a 
spring,  flies  back.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  by  alternately 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit,  which  can  be  done  as  fastf" 
the  hand  can  move  the  handle  of  a  lever,  i 
up  and  down  movement  of  the  armature 
will  take  place,  and  this  is  the  principle  i 
action  in  Wheatst one's  electro-magnetic 
instrument  and  Morse* s  recording  telegraph 
so  extensively  used  in  A  merica.  The  general  modus  0/ 
the  latter,  which  is  a  contrivance  of  singular  merit  and  eifu  : 
can  be  easily  understood.  At  the  station  at  which  the  mess 
Is  received,  a  poised  iron  lever  has  a  metal  pin  on  its  iijuji 
surface  at  one  end,  and  an  armature  on  its  under  surface  at  th 
other  end.  When  the  magnet,  which  is  placed  beneath  the 
armature,  attracts  and  draws  it  down,  the  pin  at  the  opp>siti 
extremity  is  raised,  and  presses  against  a  strip  of  paper,  which 
is  moved  between  the  metal  point,  and  a  roller  supported  above 
it,  at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  clock-work.  The  pin  or 
will  then  make  a  simple  dot,  or  trace  lines  of  variable  length 
upon  the  paper,  according  as  the  electric  current  is  kept  up  only 
for  a  single  instant,  or  for  a  longer"  period.  *  The  impression 
on  the  paper/  says  Dr.  Turnbull,  'resemble  the  raised  printin 
fox  the  blind.'  Out  of  these  dots  and  lines  an  alphabet 
formed  similar  to  that  which  we  have  given  in  a  subsequent 
page,  when  speaking  of  the  chemical  telegraph  of  Bain.  The 
instrument  of  Morse  requires  only  a  single  wire  to  work  i»,  anil 
is,  says  the  Abbe  JVIoigno,  '  an  excellent  telegraph,  very  simple, 
very  efficacious,  and  very  rapid  in  its  transmissions.  A  ] N 
tised  clerk  can  indent  on  an  average  seventeen  words  a  minute, 
which  is  consequently  as  many  as  a  skilful  writer  could  tran- 
scribe with  a  pen.  It  is,  moreover,  a  great  advantage  to  hare 
fixed  on  a  band  of  paper  the  messages  which  the  needle  tele- 
graphs merely  figure  in  the  air.* 

Since  the  year  1821  the  principles  o£  action  of  two  of  the 
working  telegraphs  of  the  present  day  were  known  to  scientific 
men,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  was  it  that  it  still 
took  so  many  years  to  make  the  telegraph  a  working  fact?  Tbe 
answer  is  that  the  combination  of   circumstances    nec« 
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bring  it  to  perfection  had  not  arisen.  What  Interest  had  prac- 
tical men  in  carrying  out  the  dreams  of  philosophers  ?  X<> 
one  imagined  that  it  would  ever  become  a  necessary  social 
engine,  or  that  it  would  pay  *  sr-ven  per  cent/  to  a  public 
Company.  The  patronage  of  the  Government  could  alone  have 
been  looked  to  by  any  of  the  proposers  of  the  new  method 
of  telegraphy,  and  the  sort  of  encouragement  received  from  this 
quarter  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Ronalds 
attempted  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  the  officials  to  the 
working  of  his  instrument,  they  did  not  even  deign  to  pay  it  a 
visit,  but  returned  for  answer  '  That  the  telegraph  was  of  no  use 
in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  semaphore  in  time  of  war  answered 
all  the  required  purposes.'  The  occasion  that  suddenly  ripened 
the  invention  and  brought  it  into  practical  operation  was  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  Were  it  not  for  the  universal  spread 
of  this  new  means  of  locomotion,  the  telegraph  might  still  have 
remained  in  that  limbo  from  which  so  many  discoveries  have 
never  emerged.  The  vast  advantage  to  a  railroad  of  a  method 
[>f  conveying  signals  instantaneously  throughout  its  entire  length 
pas  at  once  seen,  and  the  continuity  of  its  property,  together  with 
be  protection  afforded  by  its  servants,  presented  facilities  lor 
I  introduction  and  maintenance  which  had  never  before  occurred. 
A  problem  of  great  scientific  interest  as  well  as  of  practical 
iportance  in  connexion  with  the  electric  telegraph  had  still  to 
solved.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Watson  on  Shooter's  Hill, 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  proved,  it  is  true,  that  a  shock 
electricity  passed  along  a  lour  mile  circuit  without  any 
appreciable  loss  of  time,  but  nothing  was  definitely  kimwii  about 
tpeed  at  which  it  really  travelled.  This  difficult  question  was 
aswered  by  Professor  Wheatstone.  His  beautiful  investigations 
the  subject  were  made  by  means  of  a  very  rapidly  revolving 
lirror,  upon  which  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid,  at  different 
ad  distant  parts  of  a  severed  wire,  was  indicated  by  sparks,  which 
ppcared  as  lines  of  light  on  the  rapidly  turning  glass,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  bit  of  lighted  charcoal  whirled  round  and  round 
the  air  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire.  By  this  instrument,  which 
I  cannot  render  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  but  for  a  fuller 
ceount  of  which  we  refer  him  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
1834,  be  made  it  evident  to  the  eye  that  one  spark  or  leap  of 
be  electric  fluid  did  occur  before  the  other — thus  proving  that  its 
sit  along  the  wire  was  a  matter  of  time.  The  manner  in 
lich  be  took  measnre  of  this  infinitesimal  period  was  extremely 
[jgenious.  By  attaching  a  hollow  piece  of  metal — a  metallic 
humming-top  as  it  were — to  the  spindle  of  his  revolving  mirror, 
and  at  the  same  time  directing  a  current  of  air  against  it,  he  was 

enabled 


enabled  to  test  its  speed,  by  the  pitch  of  the  sound  produced :  this 
once  known,  the  measuring  of  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
different  sparks  was  easy.  Thus  lie  forced  the  lightning  CD  tell 
how  fast  it  was  going.  His  admirably  contrived  apparatus  has 
since  proved  of  considerable  use  to  philosophers  in  measuring 
very  minute  parts  of  time,  and  scientific  men  can  now  with  the 
greatest  ease  ascertain  the  period  a  flash  of  light  takes  to  traverse 
a  distance  of  50  feet — and  light  be  it  remembered  travels  at  the 
speed  of  200,000  miles  a  second  I 

By  this  experiment  it  appeased  that  electricity  travels  through 
a  copper-wire  with  at  hast  the  velocity  of  light  through  the 
celestial  space,  though  the  recent  experiments  made  for  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  Director  of  the  National  Survey  of  America,  have 
proved  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  suspended  iron 
wires  is  not  more  than  15,400  miles  per  second.  The  philo- 
sophic proof  of  the  marvellous  rate  at  which  the  electric  current 
moved  doubtless  turned  many  minds  once  more  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  sought  for  telegraph,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
eminent  elucidator  of  the  fact  was  among  the  number.  A  short 
time  after  this  he  insulated  4  miles  of  wire  in  the  vaults  of  King's 
College,  on  which  lie  performed  most  of  his  subsequent  experi- 
ments.* Thus  in  the  silence  of  these  gloomy  vaults  as  early  as 
1836,  the  lightning  that  Mas  to  flash  with  intelligence  round  the 
world — the  nervous  system  so  shortly  destined  to  spread  itself 
through  two  hemispheres,  string  together  continents  and  islands, 
and  carry  human  thought  under  the  wide-spreading  seas,  was 
slowly  being  trained  to  the  service  of  man  by  one  of  the  most 

*  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  reproduce  the  first  published  notice  we  can  fin 
of  Professor  Wbeatstone's  Experiments  relating  to  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and 
whieh  appeared  anterior  to  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Cooke; — *  During  the  ohm 
of  June  last  year  (1836),  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  King 
London,  Professor  Wheatstone  repeated  his  experiments  on  the  veloc 
electricity  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1834,  bu 
with  an  insulated  circuit  of  copper  wire,  the  length  of  which  was  now  increase 
to  nearly  four  miles;  the  thickness  of  the  wire  was  1-1 6th  of  an  inch.  Whc 
machine-electricity  was  employed,  an  electrometer  placed  on  any  point  of  th 
circuit  diverged,  and,  wherever  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  was  broken,  brigh 
sparks  were  visible.  With  a  voltaic  lattery,  or  with  a  magneto-electric  machine 
water  was  decomposed,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  was  deflected,  Sec.,  in  th 
middle  of  the  circuit.  But,  which  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  subject  t 
our  esteemed  correspondent's  communication  from  Munich,  Professor  Wheatston 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  convert  his  apparatus  into  a 
;ipb,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  finger  stops,  will  instantaneously 
and  distinctly,  convey  communications  between  the  most  distant  points.  The" 
experiments  are,  we  understand,  still  in  progress,  and  the  apparatus,  as  it  is  1 
present  constructed,  is  capable  of  conveying  thirty  simple  signals,  which,  combine 
in  various  manners,  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  telegraphic  comma 
uicaiiui..' — ffcfli  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science  (Parker,  Strand)  for  March  1, 
1837. 
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distinguished  of  the  many  philosophers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  science. 

Following  up  his  experiment,  Professor  Wheatstone  worked 
out  the  arrangements  of  his  telegraph,  and  having  associated 
himself  in  1837  with  Mr.  Cooke,  a  practical  mechanic,  who  had 
previously  devoted  much  time  to  the  same  subject,  a  patent  was 
taken  out  in  the  June  of  that  year  in  their  joint  names.  Their 
telegraph  had  five  wires  and  five  needles ;  the  latter  being- 
worked  upon  the  face  of  a  lozenge-shaped  dial  inscribed  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  any  one  of  which  could  be  indicated 
by  the  convergence  of  two  of  the  needles.  This  very  ingenious 
instrument  could  be  manipulated  by  any  person  who  knew  bow 
to  read,  and  did  not  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  working 
hv  a  code  which  required  time  to  be  understood.  Immediately 
upon  the  taking  out  of  the  patent,  the  directors  of  the  North 
Western  Railway  sanctioned  the  laying  down  of  wires  between 
the  Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town  stations,  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  the  telegraph  was  ready  to  work. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  that  month,  in  a  dingy 
little  room  near  the  booking-office  at  Huston  Square,  by  the  lifjlit 

ilaring  dip-candle,  which  only  illuminated  the  surrounding 
darkness,  sat  the  inventor,  with  a  beating  pulse  and  a  heart  full 
of  hope.  In  an  equally  small  room  at  the  Camden  Town  station, 
where  the  wires  terminated,  sat  Mr.  Cooke,  his  co-patentee,  and 
among  others,  two  witnesses  well  known  to  fame,  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  and  Mr.  Stephenson.     These  gentlemen  listened  to  the  first 

!    spelt  by   that   trembling   tongue  of  steel   which  will  only 
to   discourse  with    the   extinction  of  man    himself.      Mr. 
ike  in    his   turn  touched    the   keys  and  returned  the  answer. 
■  \ever  did  I  feel  such  a  tumultuous  sensation  before,'  said  the 
Professor,  l  as  when  all  alone  in  the  still  room  I  heard  the  needles 
click,  and  as  1  spelled  ihe  words  1  felt  all   the  magnitude  of  the 

ition,  now  proved  to  be  practical  beyond  cavil  or  dispute." 
The  telegraph  thenceforward,  as  far  as  its  mechanism  was  con- 
cerned, went  on  without  a  cheek,  anil  the  modifications  of  this 
instrument  which  is  still  in  use  have  hem  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Gendering  ir  moTe  economical  in  its  construction  and  working,  two 
wires  at  present  being  employed,  and  in  some  cases  only  one, 

A  frequently  renewed  and  still  unsettled  controversy  has 
arisen  upon  the  point  of  who  is   to   be  considered  the  first  con- 

i  of  the  telegraph  in  the  form  which  made  it  available  for 
popular  use.  Two  names  alone  are  now  put  forward  to  dispute 
the  claim  with  Wheatstone — Steinheil  of  Munich  and  Morse  of 
New  York.  From  a  communication  of  M.  Arago  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  appears  that  the  telegraph  of  Steinheil 
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was  in  operation,  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  on  lite  19th  of 
July,  1837,  the  same  month  in  which  Wheatstone  put  his  own 
contrivance  to  the  test  upon  the  North  Western  Rail  way.  But 
besides  that  the  patent  of  Wheatstone  was  taken  out  in  the 
preceding  June,  and  was  itself  founded  upon  previous  and 
thoroughly  sim  c  essful  experiments,  there  is  another  material  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  him  a  claim  to  priority  over  SteinheiJ, 
viz.,  that  the  latter  published  no  description  u!  his  instrument 
until  August,  1#33,  that  he  altered  and  improved  it  in  the 
interval,  and  that  the  only  accounts  we  have  of  his  contrivance 
describe  its  amended  and  not  its  original  form.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  meritorious  performance,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
other  excellences,  Stcinhcil  was  the  first  who  employed  the 
earth  to  complete  the  circuit — a  most  important  fact,  which  we 
shall  explain  hereafter.  Still  his  telegraph  was  inferior  in  its 
mechanical  arrangements  to  that  of  VVheatstone,  and  the  inventor 
himself  soon  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  a  modification  of  the 
instrument  of  Morse. 

Morse  dates  his  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  from  the 
year  1832,  when  the  first  idea  of  such  an  Instrument,  he  tells 
us,  struck  him  .'is  he  was  returning  home  from  Havre  in  the  ship 
Sully.  A  fellow  passenger,  Professor  Jackson,  it  appears,  was 
in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
passengers,  with  some  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  electricity  ; 
ad  when  Morse  later  developed  his  contrivance,  Professor 
Tack  son  not  only  claimed  it  as  a  plagiarism  from  his  own  con* 
versation,  but  added  that  Morse  was  so  ignorant  as  to  ask,  upon 
bearing  the  term  Electro-Magnetism,  l  In  what  does  that  differ 
from  ordinary  Magnetism?'  The  telegraph  was  at  best,  on  the 
part  of  both  of  them,  a  crude  idea  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  that  Professor  Morse  was  able  to  exhibit  his  still 
imperfect  machinery  in  action.  He  ultimately  succeeded,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  in  producing  a  telegraph  of  first-rate  excel- 
iie  ;  and,  out  of  15,000  miles  of  wire  which  had  been  erected 
by  1852  in  the  United  States,  12,124  were  worked  on  the  system 
of  Morse. 

The  question  of  priority  is,  in  our  opinion,  after  all  of  no  sort 
of  importance,  at  least  as  regards  the  rival  claims  of  Wheatstone 
and  Steinheil.  When  the  progress  of  science  has  prepared  the 
way  for  a  great  discovery,  two  geniuses  will  occasion  ally  take 
the  step  together,  because  each  is  able  to  take  the  step  of  a  giant. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Calculus  was  found  out  by  both  Newton 
Leihnitz,  and  the  place  of  Neptune  in  the  heavens  by 
Adams  and  Leverrier.  It  was  the  same  with  the  telegrapl 
The  investigations  of  Wheatstone  and  Steinheil  were  enti 
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independent  of  each  other, 
second 


and  it  cannot  lessen  the  merit  of  cither 
man  in  Europe  who  was  equal  to 


the 


that  there  was  a 
task. 

There  are  some  who  dispute  Professor  Wheatstone's  claim, 
by  urging  that,  inasmuch  as  all  the  main  features  of  the  telegTaph 
existed  before  he  took  out  his  patent,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
invent.  It  is  true  that  much  had  been  done,  but  it  is  equalh 
tain  that  there  was  much  to  do.  When  Wheatstone  first  directed 
his  attention  to  electricity  as  a  means  of  communicating  thoughts 
to  a  distance,  the  telegraph  was  a  useless  and  inoperative  machine. 
He  and  his  partner  established  as  a  working,  paying  fact  what 
had  hitherto  been  litdc  better  than  a  philosophic  toy.  To  those 
who  now  disparage  the  Professor's  labours  we  think  it  sufficient 
to  reply  by  the  admirable  saying  of  the  French  savant,  M.  Biot — 
'  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  the  discovery  of  yesterday ;  nothing  so 
difficult  as  the  discovery  of  to-day.' 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  the  telegTaph  in 
England,  from  which  we  have  digressed.  After  the  successful 
working  of  the  mile-and-a-quarter  line,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  proposed  to  lay  it  down  to 
the  latter  town  if  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  directors  would 
continue  it  on  their  line;  but  they  objected,  and  the  telegraph 
received  notice  to  quit  the  ground  it  already  occupied.  Of  course 
its  sudden  disappearance  would  have  branded  it  as  a  failure  in 
most  men's  minds,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  telegraph  would 
have  been  put  back  many  years,  had  not  Mr.  Brunei,  to  his 
honour,  in  1839,  determined  to  adopt  it  on  the  Great  Western 
line.  It  was  accordingly  carried  at  first  as  far  as  West  Drayton, 
13  miles,  and  afterwards  to  Slough,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  The 
wires  were  not  at  this  early  date  suspended  upon  posts,  but 
insulated  and  encased  in  an  iron  tube,  which  was  placed  beneath 
the  ground. 

The  telegraph  hitherto  had  been  strictly  confined  to  railway- 
business,  and  iti  furtherance  of  this  object  Brunei  proposed  to 
continue  it  to  Bristol  as  soon  as  the  line  was  opened.  Here, 
again,  the  folly  and  blindness  of  railway  proprietors  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way,  which  led,  however,  to  an  unlooked-for 
application  of  its  powers  to  public  purposes.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  in 
Bristol,  a  Mr.  Hay  ward,  of  Manchester,  got  up  and  denounced 
the  invention  as  a  'newfangled  scheme,'  and  managed  to  pass  a 
resolution  repudiating  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
patentees.  Thus  within  a  few  years  we  find  the  telegTaph  rejected 
by  two  of  the  most  powerful  railway  companies,  the  persons  above 
all  others  who  ought  to  have  welcomed  it  with  acclamation. 

To 
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To  keep  the  wires  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Cooke  proposed  to 
maintain  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  permitted  by  the 
directors  to  do  so  on  condition  of  sending  their  railway  signals 
free  of  charge,  and  of  extending  the  line  to  Slouch.  In  return  he 
wns  allowed  to  transmit  the  messages  of  the  public.  Here  com- 
mences the.  first  popular  use  of  the  telegraph  in  England  or  in 
any  other  country.  The  tariff  was  one  shilling  per  message. 
The  effect  of  this  low  charge  was  to  develop  a  class  of  business 
which  seems  beneath  the  notice  of  the  powerful  company  HOW 
in  possession  of  most  of  the  telegraphic  lines  in  the  kingdom. 
The  transactions  of  the  retail  dealers  arc  considered  too  p< 
perhaps,  for  their  attention  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
comfort  of  the  public  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  also  the 
revenues  of  the  company,  if  they  would  only  condescend  to  take 
a  lesson  by  the  commercial  experience  of  this  shilling  tariff,  the 
working  of  which  we  will  illustrate  by  transcribing  from  the 
telegraph  book  at  Paddington  a  few  specimens  of  the  mes- 
sages sent. 

*  Commercial  News.     1844,  Nov.  1,  Slough,  4 .  10  f.m. — u  Send  a 
messenger  to  Mr.  Harris,  |>oulterer,  Duke-street,   Manchester-square, 
and  order  him  to  send  twelve  more  chickens  to  Mr.  Finch,  High-st 
Windsor,  by  the  5.0  p.m.  down  train,  without  fail."     Auswer:  Pad- 
dington, 5  .  5  f.m. —  *'  The  chickens  are  sent  by  the  o  ,0  P.M.  train." 

4  Slough,  7.35  r.M. — u  A  Mr.  Thomas  B.,  a  first-class  pas&euger, 
6,30  p.m.  train,  left  a  blue  cloak  with  a  velvet  collar  in  first-class 
booking-office.     Send  it  by  mail  train  if  found." 

1  Paddington,  1 .45  p.m. — "  There  are  two  such  cloaks  in  the  book- 
ing-office: has  Mr.  B.'s  any  mark  on  any  part  of  it?"     Slough,  7*4' 
p.m. — u  Mr.  B.'s  has  the  mark  x  under  the  collar,  inside." 

*  Paddington,    7,55  p.m. — "  Cloak  found,  and  will  he  sent  on 
requested," 

*  Slough,  Nov.  11,  1844,  4,3  p.m. — u  Send  a  messenger  to  Mr. 
Harris,  Duke-street,  Manchester-square,  and  request  him  to  send  6  lbs. 
of  white  bait  and  4  lbs.  of  sausages,  by  the  5.30  train,  to  Mr.  Finch, 
of  Windsor ;  they  must  be  sent  by  5. 30  down  train,  or  not  at  all." 

1  Paddington,  5.27  cm. — "  Messenger  returned  with  articles,  which 
will  be  sent  by  5.30  train,  as  requested."  * 


The  chances  are  that,  under  the  high  tariff"  of  the  present  com- 
pany, the  Inst  message  would  not  have  been  sent  at  all,  and  a 
very  gootl  dinner  would  perhaps  have  been  spoiled  in  conse- 
quence ;  or,  if  it  had  been  sent,  the  50  words  of  which  it  con- 
sists, counting  numerals  as  letters,  would  have  come  to  8*.  6rf.  ! 
The  first  application  of  the  telegraph  to  police  purposes  also 
took  place  about  this  time  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and, 
as  it  was  the  first  intimation  thieves  got  of  the  electric  constable 
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being  on  duty,  it  is  full  of  interest.     The  following1  extracts  are 
From  the  telegraph  book  kept  at  the  Paddington  station  i—> 

*  Eton  Montem  day,  August  28, 1844. — The  Commissioners  of  Police 
hare  issued  ortJers  thai  several  officers  of  the  detective  force  shall  be 
stationed  at  Paddington  to  watch  the  movements  of  suspicious  persons, 
going  by  the  down-train,  and  give  notice  by  the  electric  telegraph  to 

plough  station  of  the  number  of  such  suspected  persons,  and  dress, 
their  names  if  known,  also  the  carriages  in  which  they  are.' 

Now  come  the  messages  following;  one  after  the  other,  and 
influencing  the  fate  of  the  marked  individuals  with  all  the 
celerity,  certainty,  and  calmness  of  the  Nemesis  of  the  Greek 
drama  ; — 

*  Paddington,  10.20  a.m. — "  Mail  train  just  started.  It  contains 
three  thieves,  named  Sparrow,  Barrel  I,  and  Spurgeou,  in  the  first  com* 
partment  of  the  fourth  first-class  carriage." 

'Slough,  10,48  a.m. — uMail  train  arrived.  The  officers  have 
cautioned  the  three  thieves.*' 

1  Faddixigton,  10.50  a.m. — u  Special  train  just  left.  It  contained 
two  thieves  :  one  named  Oliver  Martin,  who  is  dressed  in  black,  crape 
on  his  hat ;  the  other  named  Fiddler  Dick,  in  black  trowsers  and  light 
blouse.  Both  in  the  third  compartment  of  the  first  second-clas-s  car- 
riage." 

1  Slough,  11.16  a.m. — "  Special  train  arrived.  Officers  have  taken 
the  two  thieves  into  custody,  a  lady  having1  lost  her  bag",  containing  a 
pttH  with  two  sovereigns  and  some  silver  in  it;  one  of  the  sovereigns 
was  sworn  to  by  the  lady  as  having  been  her  property.  It  was  found 
in  Fiddler  Dick's  watch-fob."  ' 

It  appears  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  a  policeman  opened 
the  door  of  tbe  'third  compartment  of  the  first  second-class  car- 
riage,' and  asked  the  passengers  if  they  had  missed  anything? 
A  search  in  pockets  and  bags  accordingly  ensued,  until  one  lady 
called  out  that  her  purse  was  gone.  *  Fiddler  Dick,  you  are 
wanted,'  was  the  immediate  demand  of  the  police-officer,  beckon- 
ing to  tbe  culprit,  who  came  out  of  the  carriage  thunderstruck 
at  the  discovery,  and  gave  himself  up,  together  with  the  booty, 
with  the  air  of  a  completely  beaten  man.  The  effect  of  the 
capture  so  cleverly  brought  about  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  tele- 
graph book  : — 

1  Slough,  11 .51  a.m. — "  Several  of  the  suspected  persons  who  came 
by  the  various  down-trains  ore  lurking  about  Slough,  uttering  bitter 
invectives  against  the  telegraph.  Not  one  of  those  cautioned  has  ven- 
tured to  proceed  to  the  Montem/1 ' 

Ever  after  this  the  lightfingered  gentry  avoided  the  rnilwa 

■  and  the  too  intelligent  companion  that  ran  beside  it,  and  betoo 
themselves  again  to  the  road — a  retrograde  step,  to  which  on  all 
great  public  occasions  they  continue  to  adhere. 
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The  telegraph  even  up  to  this  period  was  very  little  known  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  public,  and  might  have  continued  ior  some 
time  longer  in  obscurity  but  for  its  remai  kahle  agency  in  causing 
the  arrest  of  the  quaker  Tawell,  This  event,  which  took  place 
on  the  akernoon  of  Friday,  January  3rd,  1845,  placed  it  before 
the  world  as  the  prominent  instrument  in  a  terrible  drama,  and 
at  once  drew  universal  attention  to  its  capabilities. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Mr.  Wheats 
the  only  patent  taken  out  fur  a  telegraph  in  the  year  1837. 
number  of  inquiring  minds  were  simultaneously  with  the  Pr 
lessor  wandering  in  the  tangled  wood  of  doubt,  and  when  he 
burst  his  way  through,  others  speedily  emerged  at  different 
points,  one  after  another.  Consequently,  the  year  1837  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  complete  crop  of  telegraphs,  any  one  of  which 
would  perhaps  have  held  its  ground  had  it  stood  alone,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  practically  equal  to  the  first,  and  they  have  all 
long  since  departed  to  the  tomb  already  stored  with  the  abortive 
results  ol'  so  many  merely  ingenious  minds. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  needle  instrument  transmits 
messages,  the  small  amount  of  electricity  required  to  work  it, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  are  its  chief  recoin* 
mendations.  Upwards  of  800  letters  can  be  forwarded  by 
within  the  minute.  Its  great  drawbaek^a  drawback  that 
appear  greater  every  year — is  that  it  can  only  be  worked 
a  system  of  signs,  which  requires  some  practice  to  understand. 
As  long  as  the  public  is  content  to  send  its  messages  open  to  the 
light  of  day,  this  plan  will  hold  its  ground,  as  a  practised  mani- 
pulator can  indicate  the  letters  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  read, 
touch  less  transcribe  them,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  ;  but 
immediately  that  the  public  come  to  demand  secrecy — to  put  a 
seal  as  of  old  on  its  letters— this  telegraph  will,  we  predict,  fall 
into  public  disuse  ;  and  the  revolving  dial  telegraph,  invented 
by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  in  1840,  or  the  recording  telegraph  of  Bain 
or  Morse,  or,  more  likely  still,  the  American  printing  telegraph  of 
House,  will  come  into  play. 

This  latter  instrument  appears  to  contain  within  itself  capa- 
bilities of  very  high  excellence ;  for  instance,  it  requires  no  one 
to  interpret,  and  then  to  rewrite  its  messages — this  it  does  itself. 
In  fact,  it  extends  the  compositor's  fingers  as  far  as  the  wire  can  be 
stretched.  Messages  are  thus  printed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  letters 
a  minute,  say  at  five  hundred  miles  distance,  in  common  Roman 
characters,  on  long  slips  of  paper  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
recording  instrument.  Any  description  of  its  complicated  me- 
chanism would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  general  readers. 
*  While  the  arrangements  of  the  telegraph  of  Morse,'  said  .Mr. 
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Justice  Woodbury  of  America,  in  giving  judgment  in  a  patent 
case,  *  can  he  readily  understood  by  most  mechanics  and  men  of 
science,  it  requires  days,  if  not  weeks  with  some,  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  all  the  parts  and  movements  of  the  telegraph  of 
House/  His  system  is  in  use  for  1358  miles  of  the  American 
lines.  Bake  well's  copying  telegraph  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  telegraph  of  House,  from  the  fact  that  it  reproduces  its  mes- 
sages,, although  in  a  different  manner.  The  sender  of  the  mes- 
sage may  be  said  to  write  with  a  pen  long  enough  to  stTeteh  to 
the  most  distant  correspondent — that  is,  he  not  only  forwards 
instantaneously  the  su Instance  of  a  message,  but  it  is  conveyed 
in  his  own  handwriting.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that 
of  Davys  chemical  recording  telegraph.  The  person  sending  the. 
message  writes  it  on  a  piece  of  tin  foil  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
Tarnish  or  any  other  non-conducting  substance ;  tins  mcssage'is 
then  placed  round  a  metal  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
at  a  certain  regulated  pace.  In  contact  with  this  cylinder  is  a 
blunt  steel  point,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  screw,  makes  a  spiral 
line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  thus  touching  every 
portion  of  the  written  message  enveloping  it  In  connexion  with 
the  steel  point  is  the  conducting  wire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  wire 
is  a  similar  steel  point  working  spirally  upon  a  like  cylinder. 
It  will  beat  once  seen  that  the  current  will  always  be  transmitted, 
except  at  those  portions  of  the  tin  foil  which  are  covered  with  the 
non-conducting  varnish,  and  which  therefore  cut  off  the  How  of 
electricity,  and  the  handwriting  will  appear  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telegraphic  wire  upon  a  piece  of  chemically  prepared  paper 
■  I  npon  its  cylinder*  and  moving  synchronously  with  it. 
The  transmitted  letter  appears  to  be  written  in  white  upon  a 
dark  ground,  the  white  parts  of  course  indicating  where  the 
current  has  been  broken,  and  where  consequently  no  decom- 
position of  the  chemical  paper  has  taken  place. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject  after  this  little  digression. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  first  working  telegraph  was  being 
simplified  and  improved,  the  system  was  gradually  spreading, 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  lines  exceeding  500  miles 
m  extent  were  in  operation  in  England,  working  Messrs.  Wheat- 
stone  and  Cooke's  patents.  In  the  following  year,  capital,  as 
represented  by  the  powerful  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  com- 
menced its  operations,  and  an  immediate  and  rapid  development 
of  lbs  new  method  of  carrying  intelligence  was  the  result. 

*  A  period  of  eight  years  has  elapsed,'  as  they  say  in  a  certain 
class  of  drama,  and  let  us  now  look  upon  the  condition  of 
electro-telegraphy  in  England.  We  left  it  exerting  its  influence 
in  a  disjointed  manner  over  a  few  railways,  and  striking  out  its 
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wires   here    and  there    at   random,    without    governing  head 
organization ;  and  how  do  we  find  it  ? 

Jammed  in  between  lofty  houses  at  the  bottom  of  a  nan 
court  in  Lothbury,  we  see  before  us  a  stuccoed  wall,  ornamented 
ith  an  electric  illuminated  clock.  Who  would  think  that 
ehind  this  narrow  forehead  lay  the  great  brain — if  wc  may  so 
term  it- — of  the  nervous  system  of  Britain,  or  that  beneath  the 
narrow  pavement  of  the  alley  lies  its  spinal  chord,  composed  of 
224  fibres,  which  transmit  intelligence  as  unperceived  as  does  the 
medulla  oblongata  beneath  the  skin?  Emerging  from  this  narrow- 
channel,  the  ■  efferent'  wires  branch  off  beneath  the  different 
footways,  ramify  in  certain  plexuses  within  the  great  centre  of 
intelligence  itself,  and  then  shoot  out  along  the  different  lines  of 
railway  until  the  shores  of  the  island  would  seem  to  interpose  a 
limit* to  their  further  progress.  Not  so,  however :  beneath  the 
seas,  under  the  heaving  waves  covered  with  stately  navies,  they  take 
their  darksome  way,  until,  with  the  burthen  of  their  moving  fire, 
they  emerge  once  more  upon  the  foreign  strand,  and  commence 
afresh  their  career  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Continent. 

And  now,  like  a  curious  physiologist,  let  us  examine  the  various 
parts  of  this  ingeniously  constructed  sensorium,  and  endeavour  to 
show  our  readers  how  in  this  high  chamber,  fashioned  by  human 
hands,  thoughts  circulate,  and  ideas  come  and  go.  The  door  of 
the  '  Central  Telegraph  Station'  leads  immediately  into  the 
Central  Hall,  an  oblong  space,  open  quite  up  to  the  roof,  which 
presents  an  appearance  something  like  the  Coal  Exchange  or  the 
Geological  Museum,  two  tiers  of  galleries  being  suspended  from 
the  bare  walls,  and  affording  communication  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  building.  If  we  ascend  the  first  gallery  and  lean  over  the 
balustrade,  we  shall  get  a  very  clear  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
method  In  which  messages  are  received  and  transmitted.  Here, 
man,  like  the  watchful  spider,  sits  centered  within  his  radiating 
web,  and  *  lives  along  the  line.1  Beneath  us  runs  a  sweep  of 
tin  inter  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  divided  into  com- 
partments of  abtiut  a  square  yard,  by  green  curtains.  A  desk 
and  printed  forms,  to  be  filled  up,  arc  placed  in  each  of  these 
isolated  cells,  towards  which  we  see  individuals  immediate  1\ 
make,  and  then  bury  themselves,  being  for  the  time  profoundly 
intcnt  upon  the  printed  form. 

We  all  know  the  jocose  excuse  of  the  correspondent  for 
having  written  a  long  letter — that  he  had  not  time  to  make  it 
shorter.  And  truly  it  requires  some  art  to  be  laconic  enough  t" 
satisfy  the  pocket  in  this  establishment.  Let  us  watch  for  in- 
stance yonder  youth  :  he  seems  to  have  filled  his  sheet  very  close 
— now    be    gives  it    in  to  the    receiving  clerk,  and  something" 
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I  colly  is  wrong,  for  he  looks  perplexed — It  is  some  hitch 
about  the  charge,  for  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  scale  o£ 
prices  printed  ;it  the  head  of  the  paper. 

*  Messages  (not  exceeding  20  words)  can  be  sent  between  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  at  a  charge  of  1*.  within  a  circuit  of 
■50  miles,  of  2s.  (yd.  within  a  circuit  of  100  miles  (geographical  dista 

and  of  os,  beyond  a  circuit  of  100  miles,  with  an  additional  sum  of  6d, 
jiurterage  within  half  a  mile  of  the  station.' 

*  Economy,*  says  a  French  writer,  M,  deCourcy,  *  tenches  con- 
ciseness. The  telegraphic  style  banishes  all  the  forms  of  politeness. 
*•  .May  I  ask  yon  to  do  me  the  favour"  is  6<£.  for*  distance  of  50 
miles.'  How  many  of  those  fond  adjectives  therefore  must  our  pool 
fellow  relentlessly  strike  out  to  bring  his  billet  down  to  a  reason- 
able  charge  !  What  food  for  speculation  eacli  person  affords,  as 
he  writes  his  hurried  epistle,  dictated  either  by  fear,  or  greed,  or 
more  powerful  love!— for  we  have  not  yet  got  into  the  habit  of 
employing  the  telegraph  like  the  Americans,  on  the  mere  every- 

business  of  life.      Every  message — and   of  these  there  are 
360,000  transmitted  by  this  Company  yearly  for  the  public,  and 
upwards  of  3,500,000  for  the  Railways — is  faithfully  copied, 
and    put    by    in    fire-proof   safes — those    sent    by  the  Record- 
ing    Telegraph     being    wound     in    tape-like    lengths     upon    a 
nd    appealing    exactly  like    discs    of  sarcenet   ribbon 
Fancy  some  future  Macaulay  rummaging  among  such  a  store,  and 
painting   therefrom   the  salient  features  of  the  social   and  com- 
mercial life  of  England  in    the  nineteenth  century.      If  from  the 
Household-hook  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  or  still  later, 
fiNHS    the    Paston    Letters,   we   can  catch   such    glimpses  of  the 
iiers  of  an  early  age,  what  might  not  be  gathered  some  day 
in  the  twenty-fust  century  from  a  record  of  the  correspondence 
i  entire  people? 

*  Softly,  softly,'  interposes  the  Secretary  of  the  Com  pan  v, 
'we  have  no  such  intention  of  gratifying  posterity,  for  alter  a 
certain  brief  period  all  copies  of  communications  are  destroyed. 
No  person  unconnected  with  the  office  is  under  any  consideration 
allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  and  the  servants  of  the  CoiQfp ROJ 
are  under  a  bond  not  to  divulge  "  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house."  * 
Very  gowl  as  far  as  the  present  generation  is  concerned,  never- 
theless it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  an  odd  box  or  two  of  these 
sarcenet  ribbons,  with  their  linear  language,  may  escape  for  future 
Rawlinsons  to  puzzle  over  and  decipher  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind. 

Whilst  we  have  been  thus  speculating,  however,  a  dozen  mes- 
sages for  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  successively  ascended 
through  the  long  lift  before  us,  to  the  instrument  rooms,  of  which 
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there  are  two,  situated  in  tbe  attics  of  the  establishment,  on 
either  side  of  the  top  gallery  of  the  central  hall : — these,  to  carry 
out  our  anatomical  simile,  might  be  called  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  establishment's  cerebrum.  The  instruments  of  one  of 
these  rooms  are  worked  by  youths,  while  those  of  the  other  are 
manipulated  by  young  ladies ;  and  it  seems  to  us  as  though  the 
directors  were  pitting  them  against  each  other — establishing  a 
kind  of  industrial  tournament — to  see  which  description  of  labourer 
is  worthiest.  As  yet  little  or  no  difference  can  be  detected ;  this 
however  is  in  itself  a  triumph  for  the  fair  sex,  as  it  proves  their 
capacity  for  a  species  of  employment  well  calculated  for  their 
habits  and  physical  powers,  and  opens  another  door  for  that 
superabundance  of  female  labour  of  a  superior  kind  which  has 
hitherto  sought  employment  in  vain. 

Click,  click,  go  the  needles  on  every  hand  as  we  enter.  Here 
we  see  the  iron  tongues  of  the  telegraph  wagging,  and  talking  as 
fast  as  a  tea-table  full  of  old  maids.  London  is  holding  commu- 
nication with  Manchester.  Plymouth  is  listening  attentively  to  a 
long  story,  and  every  now  and  then  intimates  by  a  slight  movement 
that  he  perfectly  comprehends.  But  there  is  one  speaker  whose 
nimble  tongue  seems  to  be  saying  important  things  by  the  stir 
arnund  him — that  is  the  Hague  whispering  underneath  the  North. 
Sea  the  news  he  has  heard  an  hour  or  so  ago  from  Vienna  of  a  great 
victory  just  gained  by  the  Turks.  We  are  witness  to  a  series  of 
conversations  carried  on  with  all  corners  of  the  island,  and 
between  the  metropolis  of  the  world  and  every  capital  of  northern 
and  central  Europe,  as  intimately  as  though  the  speakers  were 
bending  their  heads  over  the  dinner  table  and  talking  confidentially 
to  the  host.  And  by  what  agency  is  this  extraordinary  conversa* 
tion  carried  on?  All  that  the  visitor  sees  is  a  number  of  litde 
mahogany  eases,  very  similar  to  those  of  American  clocks,  each 
having  a  dial  with  two  lozenge-shaped  needles  working  by  pivots, 
which  hang,  when  at  rest,  perpendicularly  upon  it.  Two  depen- 
dent handles,  situated  at  the  base  of  this  instrument,  which  the 
operator  grasps  and  moves  from  side  to  side  at  his  will,  sufht 
to  make  and  break  the  currents  or  reverse  them,  and  consequently 
to  deflect  the  needles  either  to  the  right  or  left.  Two  little  stop 
of  ivory  are  placed  about  half  an  inch  apart,  on  either  side 
le  needle,  to  prevent  its  deflecting  too  much,  and  to  cheek  all 

ation.      It  is  the  sound  of  the  iron   tongue  striking  against 
stops  that  makes    the   clicking,  and   to    which   the  tele- 

hists  are  sensitively  alive.  In  the  early  days  of  telegraphy 
the  operator's  attention,  at  all  the  stations,  was  drawn  to  the  in- 
strument, by  the  sudden  ringing  of  an  alarum,  which  was  effected 
by  the  agency  of  an  electro  magnet ;  but  the  horrid  din  it  occa- 
sioned 
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siooed  became  insupportable  to  persons  in  constant  attend anee, 
and  this  part  of  the  instrument  was  speedily  given  up,  the  clicking 
ie  needle  being  found  quite  sufficient  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  arrival  or  passing  of  a  message.  We  say  or  passing  of  a 
message,  because  when  a  communication  is  made,  as  fur  instance, 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  needles  of  all  the  tele- 
graph stations  on  the  line  are  simultaneously  deflected,  but  the 
attendant  has  only  to  take  notice  of  what  is  going  on  when  a 
special  signal  is  made  to  his  particular  locality,  informing  him 
that  he  is  spoken  with.  A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  somnolent 
station  clerk,  who,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  nap,  trained  his  terrier 
to  scratch  and  awaken  him  at  the  first  soimd  of  the  clicking 
needles. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  telegraph  used  by  the  Company, 
the  Needle  Telegraph  and  a  few  of  the  Chemical  Recording 
TelegTaph  of  Bain.  The  latter  instrument  strikes  the  spectator 
more  perhaps  than  the  nimble  working  needle  apparatus,  but  its 
action  is  equally  simple.  Slits  of  variable  length  representing 
letters,  according  to  the  alphabet  in  the  note,*  are  punched  out 
from  a  long  strip  of  paper  called  the  message-strip,  which  is 
placed  between  a  revolving  cylinder  and  a  toothed  spring.  The 
battery  is  connected  with  the  cylinder ;  the  wire?  which  goes 
from  station  to  station,  is  joined  to  the  spring.  As  dry  paper  is 
a  non-conductor,  no  electricity  passes  while  the  unpierced  por- 
tion of  the  message-slip  interposes  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
tooth  ;  but  when  the  tooth  drops  into  a  space  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  cylinder  the  current  flows.  If  we  now  transfer  our 
attention  to  the  station  at  which  the  message  is  received  we  find 
a  similar  cylinder  revolving  at  a  regular  rate,  and  a  metal  pin, 
depending  from  the  end  of  the  telegraph-wire,  pressing  upon  it ; 
but  in  this  case  the  paper  between  the  cylinder  and  the  pin  has 
been  washed  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  which  elec- 
tricity has  the  effect  of  changing  to  Prussian  blue  at  the  point 
where  the  pin  touches  it.  Therefore,  as  the  chemically-prepared 
paper  moves  under  the  pin,  a  blue  line  is  formed  of  the  same 
length  as  the  slits  at  the  other  end,  which  regulate  the  duration 
of  the  electric  current ;  and  thus  every  letter  punched  upon  the 
message-strip  is  faithfully  transferred  to  its  distant  fellow.  Such 
is  the  celerity  with  which  the  notation  is  transmitted  by  this 
method,  that  4in  an  experiment  performed  by  ML  Le  Verrier  and 
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Dr.  Lardtier  before  Committees  of  the  Institute  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  at  Paris,  dispatches  were  sent  1000  miles  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  20,000  words  an  hour/  In  ordinary  piaetice,  how- 
ever, the  speed  is  limited  to  the  rate  at  which  an  expert  clerk 
can  punch  out  the  holes,  which  is  not  much  above  a  hundred  per 
minute.  Where  the  object  was  to  forward  long  document*,  such 
as  a  speech,  a  number  of  persons  could  be  employed  simulta- 
neously in  punching  out  different  portions  of  the  message,  and 
the  message-strips  would  then  be  supplied  as  fast  as  the  machine 
could  work. 

This  system  is  used  on  1199  miles  in  America.  A  weaker 
current  of  electricity  than  what  is  required  for  deflecting"  needles 
or  magnetising  iron,  suffices  to  effect  the  requisite  chemical  de- 
composition. The  conducting  power  of  vapour  or  rain  carries 
much  of  the  electricity  from  the  wires  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  *  and  in  such  cases,  where  both  Morse's  and  Bains 
telegraphs  are  used  by  an  amalgamated  company  in  the  same 
o  trice,  it  is  found  convenient  to  remove  the  wires  from  Morse's 
instruments  and  connect  them  with  Bain's,  on  which  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  operate  when  communication  by  Morse's  system  is 
interrupted.' — (  IVhiticortJts  Report,  p.  51.) 

This  Chemical  Telegraph  has  also  the  advantage,  in  common 
with  all  recording  instruments,  that  it  leaves  an  indelible  record 
of  every  message  transmitted,  ami  therefore  is  very  useful  when 
the  mistake  of  a  single  figure  or  letter  might  be  of  consequence, 
which  we  will  illustrate  by  a  case  which  happened  very  lately. 
A  stockbroker  in  the  City  received,  during  a  very  agitated  state 
of  the  funds,  an  order  to  buy  for  a  client  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  by  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  80,000f.  of  Consols. 
This  order  being  unusually  large  for  the  individual,  the  broker 
doubted  its  accuracy,  and  immediately  made  inquiries  at  the 
office.  The  message  had  luckily  been  sent  by  the  recording 
instrument,  and  upon  looking  at  the  record  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  the  order  was  for  8,000£. — the  transcriber  having:  put 
in  an  0  too  much,  for  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Company,  he  was  incontinently  fined.  Now  here  the  error  was 
immediately  traced  to  the  person  who  made  it,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  telegraphing  hack  to  inquire  if  all  were  right,  two  matters 
of  vital  importance  in  such  a  transaction  as  this,  involving  so 
much  personal  responsibility,  for  if  the  purchase  had  been  made 
and  turned  out  unfortunate,  the  loss  would  Indubitably  have 
fallen  upon  the  unhappy  sharebroker.* 

In  all   ordbiary  transactions,  however,  the  needle  instrument 


*  In  justice  to  the  Company,  which  is  Tery  properly  jealous  of  live  particular* 
of  its  messages  transpiring,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  acquired  the  above  fact  from  i 
person  totally  disconnected  with  the  Electric  Telegraph  Ollice. 
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preferable,  because  it  transmits  its  messages  much  more  quickly. 
The  speed  with  which  the  attendants  upon  these  instruments 
read  oil*  the  signals  made  by  the  needles  is  really  marvellous:  they 
do  not  in  some  cases  even  wait  to  spell  the  words  letter  by  letter, 
but  jump  at  the  sentence  before  it  is  concluded,  and  they  have 
leant' (I  by  practice,  as  Sir  Francis  Head  says  in  '  Stokers  and 
Pokers,'  to  recognise  immediately  who  is  telegraphing-  to  them, 
say  at  York,  by  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  needles — the  long 
drawn  wires  thus  forming1  a  kind  of  human  antenna?  by  which  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  touch  are  projected  to  an  infinite  distance. 
To  catalogue  the  kind  of  messages  which  pass  through  the  room, 
either  on  their  way  from  London  or  in  course  of  distribution  to 
it,  would  be  to  give  a  history  of  human  affairs.  Here,  from  the 
shores  of  this  tight  island,  comes  the  morning  news  gathered  by 
watchers,  telescopes  in  hand,  on  remote  headlands,  of  what  ships 
Lave  just  hove  in  sight,  or  what  craft  have  foundered  or  come 
ashore — to  this  room,  swifter  beyond  comparison  than  the  carrier- 
dove  of  old,  the  wire  speeds  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  or  the  Oaks.  How  the  four  winds  are  blowing  throughout 
the  island  •  how  Stocks  rise  or  fall  every  hour  of  the  day  in  all 
the  great  towns  and  in  the  continental  capitals  ;  what  corn  is  at 
k  Lane,  and  what  fanner  Giles  got  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since 
in  a  country  town  in  Yorkshire,  are  equally  known  in  the  tele- 
graph room.  Intermixed  with  quotations  of  tallow  and  the  price 
of  Wall's  End  coals,  now  and  then  comes  a  love-billet,  which 
excites  no  more  sympathy  in  the  clerk  than  in  the  iron  that  con- 
veys it ;  or  a  notice  that  the  sudden  dart  of  death  has  struck 
some  distant  friend  is  transmitted  and  received  as  unconcernedly 
Bl  an  account  of  the  fall  in  Russian  Stock.  When  business  is 
slack  the  telegraphists  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  an  inter- 
change of  badinage  with  their  distant  friends.  Sir  Francis  Head 
informs  us  that  an  absolute  quarrel  once  took  place  by  telegraph, 
and  the  two  irritated  manipulators  were  obliged  to  be  separated 
in  consequence. 

In  addition  to  this  Private  Message  department  there  is,  helow 
stairs,  an  Intelligence  Office,  in  which  news  published  in  the 
London  morning  papers  is  condensed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Bxchanges  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Manchester*,  Glasgow,  &c.  A 
few  years  since  the  Company  opened  subscription  rooms  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  North,  in  which  intelligence  of  every  kind 
v, as  posted  immediately  after  its  arrival  in  London;  but  the 
craving  for  early  intelligence  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
people  to  incur  the  expense,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  room 
at  Hull,  the  establishments  have  all  been  shut  up. 

On   Friday  evening  especially  this  department  is   very  busy 
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condensing  for  the  country  papers  the  news  which  appears  in  that 
exciting  column  headed  By  Electric  Telegraph,  London,  2  a,m. 
Thus  the  telegraph  rides  express  through  the  night  for  the  broad 
sheets  'of  the  entire  kingdom,  and  even  steps  across  from  Port- 
patrick  to  Donaghadee  into  the  sister  country,  with  its  budget  of 
latest  intelligence,  by  which  means  the  extremities  of  the  two 
islands  are  kept  as  well  up  in  the  progress  of  important  events  as 
London  itself.  Upwards  of  120  provincial  papers  each  receive  in 
this  manner  their  column  of  parliamentary  news  of  the  night,  and 
the.  Daily  Mail  published  in  Glasgow  gets  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  columns  of  the  Debates  forwarded  whilst  the  House  is 
sitting.  A  superintendent  and  four  clerks  are  expressly  employed 
in  this  department ;  and  early  in  the  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
week  the  office  presents  all  the  appearance  of  an  Editor's  room. 
At  seven  in  the  morning-  the  clerks  are  to  be  seen  deep  in  the 
Times  and  other  Daily  papers,  just  hot  from  the  press,  making 
extracts,  and  condensing  into  short  paragraphs  all  tin*  moat  im* 
portant  events,  which  are  immediately  sent  off  to  the  country  papers 
to  form  '  Second  Editions.'  Neither  docs  the  work  cease  here,  for 
no  sooner  is  a  second  edition  published  in  town,  than  its  news,  if 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  is  transmitted  to  the  provinces.  For 
instance,  whilst  we  were  in  the  Company's  telegraph  room  a  short 
time  since,  the  following  intelligence  was  being  served  out  to 
Liverpool,  York,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Hull  :— 

1  Easteen  Wah— Battle  ox  the  Danube — From  Evening  Edition 
of  the  Moaning  Chronicle. 

*  Vienna*  Saturday,  April  s/A. 

*  The  journal  Fremden  Blatt  announces,  under  date  of  Buchai 
April,  that  a  great  battle  was  being  fought  at  Rassova,  about  midway 
between  Hirsova  and  Silistria,  in  the  Dobrudscha.  The  result  was  noi 
known.  Mustapha  Pasha  is  at  the  head  of  50,000  men/ 
Arrived  at  the  above-mentioned  places,  swifter  than  a  rocket 
could  fly  the  distance,  like  a  rocket  it  bursts  and  is  again  carried 
by  the  diverging  wires  into  a  dozen  neighbouring  towns.  The 
announcement  we  have  quoted  comes  opportunely  to  remind  us 
that  intelligence,  thus  hastily  gathered  and  transmitted,  has  also 
its  drawbacks,  and  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  the  news  which  starts 
later  and  travels  slower.  The  '  great  battle  of  Rassova'  has  not 
yet  been  fought,  and  the  general  action  announced  through  the 
telegraph  was  only  a  sanguinary  skirmish. 

The   telegraphic  organization  of  London,  meagre  as   it  is  at 
present,  would  form  alone  a  curious  paper:  4a  province  covered 
with  houses,'  it  demands  a  special  arrangement,  and  accortliri 
we  see  day  by  day  new  branches  opened  within  its  precinct*,  by 
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which  means  every  part  of  the  metropolis  is  being  put  in  commu- 
nication with  the  country  and  Europe, 

The  Branch  Stations  are,  London  Docks  (main  entrance)  ; 
io.  43,  Mincing  Lane ;  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's-h'- 
Irand  ;  No.  30,  Fleet  Street;  No.  448,  West  Strand  ;  No.  17a, 
Jrcat  George  Street,  Westminster;  No.  89,  St.  James's  Street ; 
llo.  1,  Park  Side,  Knightsbridge  ;  No,  6,  Edgeware  Road  ;  Great 
Western  Railway  Station  ;  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Station ;  Great  Northern  Railway  Station  ;  Highbury  Railway 
Station ;  Eastern  Counties'  Railway  Station  ;  Blackwall  Railway 
Station  ;  London  and  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Station  ; 
and  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  Station :  of  these 
only  two  are  open  night  and  day,  The  central  office,  strange  as 
it  might  appear,  is  closed  at  half-past  8  o'clock  p.m.,  and  its  wires 
are  put  in  connexion  with  those  at  the  Charing-Cross  Station, 
which  takes  upon  itself  the  night  work — a  singular  proof,  by 
the  way,  that  London  proper  is  deserted  shortly  after  the  hours 
of  business  are  over.  The  Eastern  Counties11  Office  is  also  open 
at  night,  and  forms  the  East  End  Office  of  the  Company.  These 
stations  communicate  with  the  central  office  in  Lothbury,  and 
Mm  in  fact  direct  feeders  to  it,  just  as  the  hundred  suckers  do 
the  zoophite. 

We  have  yet,  however,  to  notice  the  special  telegraphic  com- 
aunication  which  exists  in  the  metropolis  between  place  and 
place,  either  for  governmental  purposes  or  for  social  convenience. 
le  most  curious  of  these  lines  is  the  wire  between  the  Octagon 
Hall  in  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  St.  James's  Street 
Commercial  station.  They  should  name  this  line  from  the  ■  whip- 
per-in" of  the  House,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  call-wire  for 
Members.  The  Company  employ  reporters  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  to  make  an  abstract  from  the  gallery  of  the  business 
of  the  two  Houses  as  it  proceeds,  and  this  abstract  is  forwarded 
at  very  short  intervals  to  the  office  in  St.  James's  Street,  where  it 
is  set  up  and  printed,  additions  being  made  to  the  sheet  issued  as 
the  MS.  comes  in,  This  flying  sheet  is  posted  half-hourly  to 
the  following  Clubs  and  establishments: — Arthur's;  Carlton; 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  Brookes's ;  Conservative ;  United 
rice;  Athenaeum;  Reform;  Traveller's;  United  University; 
Union ;  and  White's.  Hourly  to  Boodle's  Club  and  Prince's 
Club  ;  and  half-hourly  to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  shortest 
possible  abstract  is  of  course  supplied,  just  sufficient  in  fact  to 
enable  the  after-dinner  M.P.  so  to  economize  his  proceedings  as 
to  be  able  to  finish  his  claret  and  yet  be  in  time  for  the  minis- 
terial statement,  or  to  count  in  the  division.  The  following,  for 
instance,  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  printed  abstract  of  the  debate  on 
the  Address  to  her  Majesty  on  the  declaration  of  war  : — 

THE 
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The  wire  to  the  Opera  is  a  still  more  curious  example  of  the 
social  services  the  new  power  is  destined  to  perforin.  An  abstract 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  similar  to  the  above,  but  in 
writingr*  is  posted  during  the  performance  in  the  Lobby,  and 
Young  England  lias  only  to  lounge  out  between  the  Acts  to 
know  if  Disraeli  or  Lord  John  ltussell  is  up,  and  whether  he 
may  sit  out  the  piece,  or  must  hasten  down  to  Westminster. 
The  Opera  House  even  communicates  with  the  Strand  Office,  so 
rhat  messages  may  be  sent  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Government  wires  go  from  Somerset  House  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  thence  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  by  the  South  Western 
and  Great  Western  Railways  ;  and  these  two  establishments  will 
shortly  be  put  in  communication,  by  means  of  subterranean  lines, 
with  the  naval  establishments  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Sbeerness,  and  with  the  Cinque  Ports  of  Deal  and  Dover-  They 
are  worked  quite  independently  of  the  Company,  and  the  mes- 
l  are  sent  in  cipher,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown  even 
to  the  telegraphic  clerks  employed  in  transmitting  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wires  already  spoken  of,  street  branches  run  from 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Scotland  Yard  (the  head  police  office) 
e  station  at  Charing"  Cross*  and  thence  on  to  Founder's  Court; 
whilst  the  Post  Office,  Lloyd's,  Capel  Court,  and  the  Com  Ex- 
change communirate  directly  with  the  Central  Office. 

The  function  then  of  the  Central  Office  is  to  receive  and  re- 
distribute communications.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  ends 
are  accomplished  nothing  can  be  gained  from  a  glance  round 
the  instrument  rooms.  You  see  no  wires  coming  into  or  emerging 
from  them  ;  you  ask  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  one  of 
the  clerks  leads  you  to  the  staircase  and  opens  the  door  of  what 
looks  like  a  long  wooden  shoot  placed  perpendicularly  against 
the  wall.  This  is  the  great  spinal  chord  of  the  establishment, 
consisting  of  a  vast  bundle  of  wires,  insulated  from  each  other  by 
gutta  percha.  One  set  of  these  conveys  the  gathered  up  streams 
of  intelligence  from  the  remote  ends  of  the  continent,  and  the 
farthest  shores  of  Britain,  conducts  them  through  London  by 
the  street  lines  underneath  the  thronging  footsteps  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  ascends  with  its  invisible  dispatches  directly  to  the 
different  instruments.  Another  set  is  composed  of  the  wires 
that  descend  into  the  battery  chamber.  It  is  impossible  to 
realize  the  fact  by  merely  gazing  upon  this  brown  and  dusty 
looking  bundle  of  threads,  nevertheless*  so  it  is,  that  they  put 
us  in  communication  with  no  less  than  4,409  miles  of  tele- 
graph, which  is  coterminous  with  the  railway  system  of  the 
island,  and  forms  a  complete  net-work  over  its  entire  surface,  with 
e  exception  of  the  highlands  of  North  Wales  and  Scotland. 

It 
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It  will  not  be  long  before  it  penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  the 
latter  country,  as  we  see  the  wire  is  to  be  carried  on  from 
Aberdeen  to  Balmoral, 

The  physiologist,  minutely  dissecting:  the  star  fish,  shows  us 
its  nervous  system  extending  to  the  tip  of  each  limb,  and  descants 
upon  the  beauty  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  central  mouth 
je  informed  of  the  nutriment  within  its  Teach.  The  telegraphic 
system,  already  developed  in  England,  has  rendered  her  as 
sensitive  to  the  utmost  extremities  as  the  star  fish.  Day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  everything  that  happens  of  importance 
is  immediately  referred  to  its  centre  at  Lothbury,  and  this  centre 
returns  the  service  by  spreading  the  information  afresh  in  every 
direction.  Thus  should  an  enemy  appear  off  our  coast,  hit 
presence,  by  the  aid  of  the  fibre,  is  immediately  felt  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  an  immediate  reply  sends  out  the  fleet  in  chace. 
Should  a  riot  occur  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  local 
authorities  communicate  with  the  Home  Office,  and  orders  are 
sent  down  to  put  the  distant  troops  in  motion.  Does  a  murderer 
escape,  the  same  wire  makes  the  fact  known  to  Scotland- Yard, 
and  from  tin-rue  nurd  i*  sent  to  the  distant  policemen  to  inter- 
cept him  in  his  flight.  The  arm  is  scarcely  uplifted  quicker  to 
ward  off  a  sudden  blow  —  the  eye  does  not  close  with  more 
rapidity  upon  an  unexpected  flood  of  light,  than,  by  the  aid 
of  the  telegraph,  actions  follow  upon  impressions  conveyed  alim^ 
the  Uqgtb  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But,  says  our  reader, 
suppose  these  wires  should  be  severed  or  damaged,  your  whole 
line  is  paralysed,  and  how  are  you  to  find  out  where  the  fault 
may  be  ?  Against  these  eventualities  human  foresight  has  pro- 
vided :  by  testing  from  station  to  station  along  the  line,  the  office 
soon  knows  how  far  the  wires  arc  perfect ;  and  if  the  breach  of 
continuity  should  be  in  the  subterranean  street  wires,  there  ■■ 
iron  testing  posts  at  every  500  yards  distance,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  workman  knows  where  to  make  his  repairs.  Whilst 
all  is  being  made  right  again,  however,  a  curious  contrivance 
is  brought  into  play,  in  order  to  keep  the  communication  open. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  railway  '  switch,* 
by  which  a  train  is  enabled  to  leave  one  line  of  rails  and  run 
on  to  another.  The  telegraph  lias  its  switch  also,  and  thus 
a  message  can  be  transferred  from  one  line  to  another,  or  can  be 
seat  ri^ht  through  to  any  locality,  without  making  a  stoppage  at 
the  usual  resting  place  on  its  way.  By  this  device  then  the  'sick 
wires'  can  be  altogether  avoided.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
some  accident  had  happened  to  the  direct  Bristol  line,  and  it 
would  not  work  in  consequence,  then  the  clerk  at  the  Lothbury 
station  would  signal  to  Birmingham  o  switch  the  wire  through  to 

Bristol, 
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Bristol,  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  him  in  communication  with 
place ;  this  done,  the  message  would  fly  along  the  North- 
Westcrn  line,  look  in  at  the  Birmingham  station,  and  immediately 
be  off  down  the  Midland  wire  to  Bristol,  arriving,  to  all  perception, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  quickly  as  though  it  had  gone  direct  by 
the  Great  Western  wire.  Every  large  station  is  provided  with  a 
switching  apparatus,  and  the  Lothbury  Office  has  several.  Here 
aUo  there  is  a  very  curious  contrivance  called  the  *  testing  box,* 
which  enables  the  manipulator  to  connect  any  number  of  batteries 
to  a  wire,  in  order  to  give  extra  power,  without  going  into  the 
battery  vault. 

These  switehes,  testing,  and  battery  boxes  are  of  great  service  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  For  instance,  a  thunderstorm, 
or  more  often  a  fog,  will  now  and  then  so  affect  the  conducting 
power  ui  i  wire.  Hoiking  through  a  long  distance,  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  send  a  message  along  it,  in  which  case  the  clerk 
'dodges'  the  passing  storm  or  fog  by  switching  the  dispatch 
round  the  country  through  a  fine  weather  wire.      If  however  the 

12  v  weather  should  continue,  the  manipulator  has  only  to  go 
to  the  battery  box  and  couple  on  one  or  more  batteries,  just  as 
engines  are  put  on  a  train  going  up  an  incline  when  the 
rails  are  4  greasy.*  By  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  electric 
current  the  message  is  driven  through  the  worst  weather.  Some- 
times as  many  as  six  or  eight  24-plate  batteries  are  necessary 
to  speed  a  signal  to  Glasgow.  The  more  general  way  in  such 
cases,  however,  is  to  transmit  the  dispatch  to  some  intermediate 
station,  where  the  message  is  repented. 
L.-i  us  now  descend  into  the  battery  vaults — two  long  narrow 
chambers,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  Who 
would  think  that  in  this  quiet  place,  night  and  day,  a  power 
was  being  generated  that  exerted  its  influence  to  the  very 
margin  oi  this  sea-girt  isle,  nay,  invaded  the  territories  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France?  Who  would  think  that  those 
long,  dusty  boxes  on  the  shelves  were  making  scores  of  iron 
tongues  wag  hundreds  of  miles  off?  There  are  upwards  of 
sixty  Daniel's  batteries  in  full  employment  in  these  vaults.  They 
are  ranked  as  sixes,  twelves,  and  twenty-tours,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  elements  or  plates;  and  just  like  guns,  the 
higher  they  rank  the  farther  they  carry.  The  powerful  twenty- 
fnrs  work  the  long  ranges  of  wire,  and  the  smaller  batteries  the 
shorter  circuits.  Of  course  some  of  these  batteries  have  harder 
work  to  do  than  others,  and  the  '  twenty-fours  '  working  the 
North- Western  line  have  much  the  busiest  time  of  it.  Con- 
sidering the  work  done  by  them,  their  maintenance  is  not  very 
costly.  A  twenty-four,  when  in  full  work,  does  not  con- 
sume 
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sume  its  zinc  plates  under  three  months,  and  a  pill  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted,  is  its  strong  but  rather  moderate  allowance  of 
liquid  per  month.  Other  batteries  of  the  same  force  are  satisfied 
with  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  per  month,  with  a  little  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  salt,  and  water.  The  entire  amount  of  electric  power 
employed  by  the  Company  throughout  the  country  is  produced 
by  8000  12-plate  batteries,  or  96,000  cells,  which  are  lined  wi 
1,500,000  square  inches  of  copper,  and  about  the  same  of  zinc 
To  work  these  batteries  six  tons  of  acid  is  yearly  consumed,  and 
fifty-five  tons  of  sand ;  the  principal  use  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent 
the  chemicals  from  slopping  about,  ami  the  metal  plates  from 
getting  oxidized  too  rapidly.  The  language  of  the  c  wire,'  with 
respect  to  the  working  of  the  telegraph,  is  very  curious.  For 
instance,  when  a  distant  station  clerk  finds  that  a  battery  is  not 
up  to  its  work  by  the  weak  action  of  the  needles,  he  sends  word 
that  it  requires  'refreshment,'  and  it  is  accordingly  served  with 
its  gill  of  aquafortis,  and,  totally  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
temperance,  a  *  long-lived  battery '  owes  its  vitality  to  the 
strongest  drink. 

We  have  followed  the  wires  down  to  one  pole  of  their  respec- 
tive batteries,  and  now  we  have  to  pursue  them  out  of  the  oppo- 
site pole  until  they  take  to  '  earth/  No  electricity  will  flow 
from  the  positive  pole  Z  of  the  battery  (Fig.  2)  unless  the  wire 
D  K  A  B  is  connected,  either  by  being  itself  unbroken,  or  by 
the  interposition  of  some  other  conductor  where  a  gap  occurs,  to 
the  negative  pole  C.  In  the  earlier  telegraphs  it  was  usual  to 
have  a  return  wire  to  effect  this  purpose.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  it  was  discovered  that  the  earth  itself  would  convey  the 
current  back  to  the  negative  pole,  and  thus  an  entire  length  of 
wire  was  saved.  Accordingly  the  earth  completes  the  two 
hundred  and  odd  different  circuits,  which  pass  their  loops,  as 
it  were,  through  the  central  office.  In  order  to  get  a  *  good 
earth  '  a  hole  was  dug  deep  in  the  foundations,  until  some  moist 
ground  was  found,  dry  soil  being  a  very  bad  conductor,  and  into 
this  a  cylinder  of  copper,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  40  lbs,  in 
weight,  was  sunken,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  crystals.  All  the  earth  wires  of  the  establishment  were  then 
put  in  connexion  with  this  mass  of  metal,  or  earth  plate. 

The  non-scientific  reader  will  perhaps  require  a  figure  to 
explain  to  him  our  meaning,  when  we  say  that  the  earth  is 
capable  of  completing  the  'circuit.'  In  the  accompanying  diagram 
(No.  6)  we  have  a  battery,  U  V,  in  the  central  office  in  London, 
deflecting  a  needle  N,  say  in  Liverpool,  The  fluid  passes  from 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  U,  traverses  the  wire  of  the  North- 
western Railway,  and  after  working  the  telegraph  in  Liverpool, 

descends 
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descends   into  the  earth    by   the  wire  B,  which   lias  a  metal  or 

earth-plate  attached 

to    it.      From    this 

point    the    elpctric 

n1  u  i  d    starts    ho  in  e- 

n.inis,  through  the 

solid     ground,    and 

finding  out  the  earth-plate*  under  the  foundations  at  Loth  bury, 

ascends  along;  the  wire  A,  into  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  \  - 

By  reversing  the  current,  it  flows  first  through  the  earth  from 

V  A  to  B,  and  returns  by  the  wire  to  the  opposite  pole  U. 

Nothing-  in  telegraphy  impresses  the  thoughtful  mind  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  electric  fluid,  after  spanning:,  may  be,  half 
the  globe,  should  come  back  to  its  battery,  through  adamantine 
rocks,  tin  is  and  all  the  diverse  elements  which  make  up 

the  anatomy  of  the  globe.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
is  still  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.  Indeed  it  may  be  objected 
that  our  flight  of  the  electric  principle  is  altogether  a  flight  of 
fancy— that  there  is  in  fact  no  flow  of  electricity  at  all,  but  that 
its  progress  through  bodies,  according"  to  the  generally  received 
t!n-ury,  is  owing  to  opposite  poles  of  contiguous  particles  acting; 
mon  each  other.  The  hypothesis, however,  first  received  in  science 
gives  birth  to  its  language,  which  usually  continues  the  same, 
although  it  may  have  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  expression  nl 
the  current  doctrine  of  philosophers. 

The  traveller,  as  he  flies  along1  in  the  train,  and  looks  out  upon 
the  wires  which  seem  stretched  against  the  sky  like  the  ledger 
liiw  s  of  music,  little  dreams  of  these  invisible  conductors  that  are 
1 1 1  ng  the  current  through  the  ground .  In  ninety -nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  indeed,  the  wires  and  their  sustaining  posts  repre- 
sent to  the  spectator  the  entire  telegraph.  'I  he  following  conversa- 
tion between  two  navigators,  overheard  the  other  day  by  a  friend, 
s  the  most  popular  view  of  the  way  the  telegraph  works. 
•I  say,  Jem,  how  do  'em  jaw  along  them  wires?'  ■  Why,  Bill, 
tliey  pulls  at  one  end,  and  rings  a  bell  at  t'other.'  Others  again 
fancy  that  messages  are  conveyed  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  metal,  for  on  windy  days  they   sometimes  give  out  sounds 


*  The  use  of  the  metal  or  earth-plate  -will  be  understood  from  the  following 
statement  of  Steiuheil :  '  Owing  to  the  low  conducting  power  of  water  or  the 
ground  compared  with  metals,  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  two  places  where  the 
metal  conductor  is  in  connexion  with  the  soil,  the  former  should  present  very 
large  surfaces  of  contact.  Assuming  that  water  conducts  two  million  times  worse 
than  cupper,  a  surface  of  water  proportional  to  this  must  he  brought  into  contact 
n  iih  the  water.  If  the  section  of  a  copper  wire  is  0-  5  of  a  square  line,  it  will 
require  a  copper  plate  of  fit  square  feet  surface  in  order  to  conduct  the  galvanic 
current  through  the  ground,  as  the  wire  in  question  would  conduct  it.' 

vol*  xcv.  no.  clxxxix.  l  like 
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like  an  iEolian  harp :  a  fact  which,  according  to  Sir  Fi 
Head,  called  forth  the  remark  from  a  North- Western  driver 
his  stoker,  '  I  say,  Bill,  aint  they  a  giving1  it  to  'ein  at  Thrarj 
stone  ?  *    The  more  ignorant  class  of  people  actually  believe  tl 
it  conveys  parcels  and  letters,  ami  ihey  sometimes  carry  them  fo 
transmission  to  the  office. 

Iron  wire  coated  with  zinc,  or  *  galvanized,1  as  it  is  termed, 
prevent  its  rusting,  is  now  universally  used  as  the  conduct 
of  the  electric  fluid  when  the  lines  are  suspended  in  the 
The  first  rain  falling  upon  the  zinc  converts  it  into  an  oxide 
that  metal,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  hencefoith 
pure  air  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  that  element,  and  all  further 
oxidation  ceases.  Mr.  High  ton  says,  however,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  manufacturing  towns  the  sulphur  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  converts  the  oxide  into  a  sulphate  of  zinc, 
which  is  soluble,  and  consequently  the  rain  continually  washes 
it  off  the  wire.  He  asserts  that  he  has  had  wires  in  this  manner 
reduced  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  diameter  of  a  common 
sewing-needle.  There  has  been  a  great  controversy  as  to  the 
best  means  of  insulating  the  wires  from  their  supporting  poles, 
which  would  otherwise  convey  the  electricity  from  the  wires  to 
the  earth.  There  is  no  method  known  of  effecting  this  com- 
pletely, but  we  believe  it  is  now  decided  that  stoneware  is  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose,  both  on  account  ol  its  non-coi 
ducting  qualities,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  throws  off  fron 
its  surface  particles  of  water.  The  latter  quality  is  extremely  it 
portant,  lor,  in  very  rainy  weather,  if  the  insulator  should  hnppe 
to  get  wet,  the  electric  fluid  will  sometimes  make  a  bridge 
the  moisture  to  quit  the  wire,  run  down  the  post  to  the  earth,  i 
make  a  short  circuit  home  again  to  its  battery.  Indeed,  when 
there  are  many  wires  suspended  to  the  same  pole  on  the  same 
plane,  a  dripping  stream  of  water  falling  from  an  upper  to  a 
lower  one  will  often  suffice  to  return  the  current  before  it  has 
done  its  work,  much  to  the  telegraphist's  annoyance,  ftot  long 
ago,  a  mishap,  having  similar  consequences,  occurred  on  the  li 
between  Lewes  and  Newhaven,  owing  to  the  following  ver 
singular  circumstance :  a  crane,  in  its  flight  through  the  rain, 
Came  in  contact  with  the  wires,  and  having  threaded  his  long  neck 
completely  through  them,  the  current  made  a  short  cut  along  his 
damp  feathers  to  the  wire  below,  and  by  this  channel  home 
Moisture,  however,  much  as  it  may  interfere  for  a  time  with 
working  oi  a  line,  rarely  does  any  permanent  injury.  Lightning 
on  the  contrary,  if  not  guarded  against,  is  capable  of  produeir 
great  mischief.  It  has  been  known  to  strike  and  run  for  mil* 
along  a  wire,  and,  in  its  course,  to  enter  station  after  station,  an 
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melt  the  delicate  coils  and  the  finer  portions  of  the  instruments 
into  solid  masses.  In  most  cases  it  reverses  the  polarity  <»f  the 
needles,  or  renders  permanent  the  magnetism  of  the  felectro- 
magnets.  All  these  dangerous  and  annoying  contingencies 
are  easily  avoided  by  the  application  of  a  simple  conducting 
apparatus  to  leaf!  away  the  unwelcome  visitor.  The  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Highton  is  to  line  a  small  deal  box,  say  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long;,  with  a  tin  plate,  and  to  put  this  plate  in  con- 
nexion with  the  earth.  The  wire,  bound  up  in  bibulous  paper — 
which  is  a  sufficient  insulator  for  the  low-tensioned  fluid  of  the 
battery — is  carried,  before  it  enters  the  instrument,  through  the 
centre  of  the  box,  and  is  surrounded  with  iron  filings-  The  high- 
tensioned  electricity  of  the  lightning  instantly  darts  from  the 
wire,  throngh  the  pores  of  the  paper,  to  the  million  points  of 
the  finely  divided  iron,  and  so  escapes  to  the  earth.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  kinds  of  Lightning  conductors  used  on  different 
lines,  but  this  one  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  answers  its  purpose  exceedingly  well. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  established  for  eight  years,  it  is  only  just  now  that  the 
public  have  begun  to  understand  the  use  of  the  *  wife.'  The 
very  high  charges  at  first  demanded  for  the  transmission  of  a 
message,  doubtless,  made  it  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessary  of 
life :  arid  every  reduction  of  the  tariff  clearly  brought  It  within 
the  range  of  a  very  much  larger  class  of  the  community,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  issued  by  the  Company,  which 
shows  the  advance  of  the  system  under  its  management. 


In  the  half  jtm  ending 


Jane  I860 

DfteemUer  1850 

June  1*51     

DHosmberlsei 

AW_  — !b  ill  is  halt 
fui'l-up  Capital  of  the 
Company  wit,  increaacd, 
au'l  the  tariff  dimlnlidi.  1 
about  so  per  cob  ftvm 
the  original  «Ui  ot  charge. 

Jon*  1193 

December  1*52 

iesa    ....... 

Dcenober  1*53     ...... 


Ifili  i  rf 

1  ••!. >•.!.<[  t. 

In 
operation. 


1 1  -■  l 

use 

1965 
3133 


3503 
37tf» 
MM 
1409 


Miles 

■  •I 

Wires. 


8,t3o 
7,900 

lo.eso 


Number 
Of 


Receipts. 


QMli  !i'i--  pu'i. 


29,2-15 
37,339 

47,359 

53,957 


13.500        87,160 
I9,5fiu      127, Sel 

34,340  I  313,440 


A,      r.    d, 

30,436  10  0 
33,087  13  9 
36,r»29  13  4 
21.3:10     8  10 


37,437  4  8 

4O,0B7  IK  3 

47.264  16  3 

50,91<l  0  I 


4  per  Cent,  per  Ann. 

4  |*r  Cent  per  Ann, 

j  6  per  CrriL  p«  Ann. 

Cent,  Bontu. 

8  per  fell,  par  Ann, 


6  percent,  per  Ann. 

6  *  per  Oeu  t.  per  Ann. 

6^  pcrCent, per  Ann. 

7  perCent.  p*r  Ann. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  what  an  impulse  was  given  to 
the  business  by  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  which  took  place  in 
December,  1851 J   for  if  we  compare  the  messages  of  the  half- 

l  2  year 
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year  ending  Junet  1850,  with  those  of  the  half-year  of  Jr.n- 
1852,  we  shall  find  that  whilst  the  miles  of  telegraph  in  work 
had  not  increased  one-half,  the  messages  transmitted  had 
nearly  trebled.  It  is  only  within  this  last  year  or  two,  how- 
ever— as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  —  that  a  very  large  aug- 
mentation of  business  has  taken  place,  which  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  public  being-  better  acquainted  with  its  capabili- 
ties. The  tariff  has  since  been  further  reduced,  with  the 
result  of  a  still  further  increase  of  the  messages  sent  and  of 
the  money  received— the  profits  allowing  at  the  present  moment 
of  a  seven  per  cent,  dividend !  The  lowest  point  of  cheapness,  in 
our  opinion,  is  yet  very  far  from  being  reached  ;  and  it  would  only 
be  a  wise  act  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  at  once  adopt  an 
uniform  charge  for  messages,  say  of  twenty  words,  for  one  shilling. 
If  this  were  done,  the  only  limit  to  its  business  would  be  the 
number  of  wires  they  could  conveniently  hang,  for  the  preset 
set  would  clearly  be  insufficient.  Means  should  also  be  taken 
to  obviate  one  great  objection,  at  present  felt  with  respect  to 
sending  private  communications  by  telegraph — the  violation 
all  secrecy — for  in  any  case  half-a-dozen  people  must  be  cogni- 
zant of  every  word  addressed  by  one  person  to  another.  The 
clerks  of  the  English  Electric  Telegraph  Company  are  sworn  to 
secrecy,  but  we  often  write  things  that  it  would  be  intolerable  to 
see  strangers  read  before  our  eyes.  This  is  a  grievous  fault  in 
the  telegraph,  and  it  must  be  remedied  by  some  means  or  other. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  public  would  much  prefer  the  dial 
telegraph,  by  the  use  of  which  two  persons  could  converse  with 
each  other,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  at  all — or  the 
printing  step  by  step  instrument  would  be  equally  good.  At  all 
events,  some  simple  yet  secure  cipher,  easily  acquired  and  easily 
read,  should  be  introduced,  by  which  means  messages  might  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  be  *  sealed '  to  any  person  except  the 
recipient.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Professor  Wheatstone 
has  invented  a  cipher  of  this  description,  which  has  not  yet  been 
nadc  public.  '  One-eighth  of  the  despatches  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,'  says  Mr  Jones  in  his  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  *  are  in  cipher.  For  instance,  mer- 
chants in  either  city  agree  upon  a  cipher,  and  if  the  New  Orleans 
correspondent  wishes  to  inform  his  New  York  friend  of  the  price 
and  prospects  of  the  cotton  market,  instead  of  saying  **Cottc 
eight  quarter— don't  sell,"  he  may  use  the  following : — u  Sbcphe 
— rum — kiss— flash — dog."  ' 

The  Company    has    lately  made  an   arrangement,   by  whic 
the    very   absurd   and  inconvenient  necessity  of  being    obliged 
to   attend  personally   at  the  telegraph    station    with    a  rnessa 

his 
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has  been   obviated.     *  Franked  message  papers/  pre-paid,   are 

now  issued,  procurable  at  any  stationer's.  These,  with  the 
message  filled  in,  can  be  dispatched  to  the  office  when  and 
how  the  sender  likes,  and  the  Company  intend  very  quickly 
to  sell  electric  stamps,  like  Queen's  heads,  which  may  be  stuck  on 
to  any  piece  of  paper,  and  frank  its  contents  without  further 
trouble,  Another  very  important  arrangement  for  mercantile 
mi-ii  is  the  sending  of  *  remittance  messages,'  by  means  of  which 
iiiimey  can  be  paid  in  at  the  central  office  in  London,  and, 
within  a  few  minutes,  paid  out  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  or 
by  the  same  means  sent  up  to  town  with  the  like  dispatch  from 
Liverpool.  Manchester,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull,  York,  Plymouth,  and 
Exeter.  There  is  a  money-order  office  in  the  Lothbury  estab- 
lishment to  manage  this  department,  which  will,  no  doubt,  in  all 
emergencies  speedily  supersede  the  Government  money-order 
office  which  works  through  the  slower  medium  of  the  Post-office. 
We  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of  the  Old  Electric  Telegraph 
Company.  There  are  several  other  Companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  working  different  patents.  We  have  chosen,  however, 
to  describe  the  proceedings  of  the  original  Company,  because  it 
is  the  only  one  that  has  an  amount  of  business  sufficient  to  give 
it  universal  interest ;  it  is  the  only  Company,  in  fact,  that  has 
seized  the  map  of  England  in  its  nervous  grasp,  and  shot  its 
wires  through  every  broad  English  shire.  The  European  and 
the  British  Telegraph  Companies  have  laid  their  lines,  insulated 
with  gutta  percha  and  protected  by  iron  tubes,  beneath  the  public 
roads.  The  European  Company  works  between  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  London,  and  Dover,  and,  fay  means  of  the  two 
■Dbsaarine  cables  of  Dover  and  Calais  and  Dover  and  Ostcml, 
puts  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  emporiums  in  con- 
nexion with  France,  Belgium,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  double 
route.  The  British  Telegraph  Company  works,  as  our  telegraphic 
map  of  England  shows,  principally  in  the  northern  counties.* 
Of  the  other  lines,  we  need  only  mention  at  present  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  has  not  yet  commenced  operations;!  and  the 

*  Whilst  thi*  paper  is  going  through  the  press  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
a  '  fusion  *  has  taken  place  between  the  British  and  the  European  Companies — the 
British  has  also  thrown  a  cable  across  to  Ireland,  not  far  d  it  taut  from  that  belonging 
to  the  English  and  Irish  Magnetic  Company — couseaaeutly,  a  new  electric  service 
sstituted,  bavins  its  central  office  at  CorohiU,  which  puts  the  three  kingdoms 
in  communication  with  each  other.  This  consolidated  company  has  reduced  its 
tariff  50  per  cent,,  and  is  nyw  the  cheapest  working  line  in  the  kingdom. 

f  This  company  intend*  to  adopt  the  excellent  plan  of  charging  an  uniform 
rste  of  U.  for  its  short  messages,  whatever  the  distance.  The  telegraphs  to  be 
employed  are  based  on  the  plans  and  patents  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  of  Edin- 
burgh— a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  improvements  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
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English  and  Irish  Magnetic  Company,  which  works  wires  between 
London,  Belfast,  and  Gal  way,  by  means  of  a  subterranean  line 
as  far  as  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  of  a  submarine  cable 
stretched  between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee, 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  a  source  of  wonder  to  our  readers  that  one 
Company  should  virtually  possess  the  monopoly  of  telegraphic 
communication  in  this  country,  but  this  will  cease  when  they 
consider  that  this  Company  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field,  that 
It  came  forward  with  a  large  capital,  speedily  secured  to  them- 
selves the  different  lines  of  railway — the  only  paths  it  was  then 
considered  that  telegraphs  could  traverse  with  security — and 
that  it  bought  up,  one  after  another,  most  of  the  patents  that 
stood  any  chance  of  competing  with  its  own.  The  time  is  fast 
approach ing,  however,  when  most  of  these  advantages  will  fail 
them,  and  when  the  Company,  powerful  as  it  is,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  a  severe  and  active  competition,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  The  plan  of  bringing  the  wires  under  the  public  roads 
turns,  as  it  were,  the  flank  of  the  railroad  lines. 

2.  The  patents  of  the  old  Company  are  year  by  year  expiring, 

3.  The  very  large  capital  expended  by  it  — upwards  ol 
170,000/.  being  sunk  in  patent  rights  alone — independently  of 
the  vast  expense  attaching  to  the  first  introduction  of  the  inven* 
tion,  forms  a  dead  weight  which  no  new  Company  would  have 
to  bear. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  then,  the  other  lines  at 
present  in  existence  will  gain  strength  ;  new  Companies  will 
spring  up,  and  the  supply  of  a  great  public  want  will  be  thrown 
into  the  arena  of  competition.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the 
legislature  to  consider  the  question  of  telegraphy  in  England 
before  it  is  too  late?  We  all  know  what  the  principle  of  reek- 
ay  system.  For 
monopoly  of  certain 
districts,  and  the  result  was  the  intersection  of  the  country  with 
bad  lines,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  useless  double  routes. 
Millions  were  spent  in  litigation;  railway  travelling  became, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  dear;  the  property  of  the  original 
shareholders  rapidly  deteriorated ;  and  it  lias  all  ended  in  half  a 
dozen  powerful  companies  swallowing  up  the  smaller  ones  ;  and 
that  competition,  in  whose  name  so  much  was  demanded,  has 
turned  out  to  be  only  'a  delusion  and  a  snare.'  The  convex 
of  intelligence  cannot  safely  and  conveniently  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  even  one  company  without  a  strict  Government  supervision, 
much  less  can  half  a  dozen  systems  be  allowed  to  distract 
the  land  at  their  own  will.     Indeed,   the  question  might   \%ith 

propriety 


less  competition  led   us  into  in   our  railway 
opposing  Companies    scrambled    for    the 
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propriety  be  asked,  Is  not  telegraphic  communication  as  much  a 
function  of  Government  as  the  conveyance  of  letters?  ll  the 
do-nothing  principle  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  course,  we  shall 
bare  to  go  through'a  similar  state  of  things  to  that  which  occurred 
only  a  few  years  since  in  the  United  States,  when  different  com- 
peting lines  refused  to  forward  each  other's  messages,  and  the 
whole  svstern  of  telegraphic  communication  was  accordingly 
dislocated.  Indeed,  even  with  the  most  perfect  accord  between 
different  companies,  the  dissimilarity  of  instruments  used  by 
them  would  prove  a  great  practical  evil, — as  great  a  one,  if  not 
greater,  than  the  break  of  gauge  in  the  railway  system.  Messages 
could  not  be  patted  from  one  line  to  another,  and  delays  as  vexa- 
tious as  those  which  occur  on  the  Continental  lines  would  take 
away  much  of  the  value  of  the  invention.  It  seems  to  us,  then, 
that  even  if  Parliament  should  refuse  to  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  in  the  case  of  the  telegraphic  communica- 
ti"ii,  it  should,  at  least,  provide  for  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of 
instruments,  and  make  it  a  finable,  offence  for  one  line  to  refuse 
to  forward  the  messages  of  another. 

Having  done  so  much  towards  completing  our  telegraphic 
organization  at  home,  our  engineers  adventurously  determined  to 
carry  the  wires  across  to  the  Continent,  and  thus  destroy  the  last 
remnant  of  that  isolation  to  which  wc  were  forced  to  submit  on 
■unt  of  our  insular  position.  As  long  back  as  the  year  1840,  we 
find  by  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  in  the  Fifth  Report  upon  Rail- 
ways, wherein  the  subject  of  electric  telegraphy  was  partially  ex- 
amined, that  whilst  Mr.  Wheatstone  was  under  examination,  Sir 
John  Guest  atked  '  Have  you  tried  to  pass  the  line  through 
water?1  to  which  he  replied,  'There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  BO,  but  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried.*  Again,  GOO 
the  chairman,  Lord  Seymour,  asking,  i  Could  you  communicate 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  that  way  ? '  he  replied,  *  I  think  it  per- 
fectly practicable.'  A  couple  of  years  later  the  Professor  indeed 
engaged,  and  had  everything  in  readiness,  to  lay  a  line  for  the 
Government  across  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  it  was  not  executed, 
however,  through  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
but  which  were  quite  irrespective  of  the  perfect  feasibility  of 
the  undertaking. 

We  question,  however,  whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  accomplished  the  feat  of  crossing  the  Channel  with  the 
electric  fire  before  this  date,  as  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the 
wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  carrying  off  the  electricity, 
would,  wc  imagine,  have  been  insuperable,  but  for  the  happy  dis- 
cover)' of  jTutta  percha,  which  supplied  the  very  tough,  flexible, 
non-conducting   material    the  electrician    sought  for.      Thus   it 
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might  be  said  that  the  instantaneous  interchange  of  thought 
between  distant  nations  awaited  the  discovery  of  a  vegetable 
production  in  the  dense  forests  oi"  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
first  application  of  this  singular  substance  to  the  insulation  of 
electric  conducting  wires  was  made  in  1847,  by  Lieutenant 
Siemens,  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  for  a  line  to  cross  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne. 

The  first  submarine  wire  laid  down  was  that  between  Dover 
and  Cape  Gris-nez,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  belonging  to  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  This  wire,  thirty  miles  in  length, 
was  covered  with  gutta  percha  to  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch, 
and  sunk  (August,  1850),  as  it  was  paid  out,  by  the  addition  of 
clumps  of  lead  at  every  sixteenth  of  a  mile.  The  whole  was  com- 
pleted and  a  message  sent  between  the  two  countries  on  the  same 
day.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  however,  the  cable  broke,  owing 
to  its  having  fretted  upon  a  sharp  ridge  of  rocks  about  a  mile 
from  Cape  Gris-nez.  It  was  now  determined  to  make  a  stronger 
and  better-constructed  cable,  capable  of  resisting  all  friction  in 
this  part  of  the  Channel.  The  form  of  cable  adopted  for  this 
and  all  other  submarine  telegraphs  now  in  existence  seems  lo 
have  been  originally  suggested  by  Messrs.  Ncwall  and  Co.  of 
Gateshead,  the  well-known  wire-rope  manufacturers.  Instead 
of  one,  four  wires,  insulated  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company, 
were  twisted  together  into  a  strand,  and  next  *  served '  or  em 
loped  in  spun-yarn.  This  core  was  then  covered  with  ten  iron  gal- 
vanised wires  5-lGths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  welded  into  lengths 
of  twenty-Jour  miles,  and  forming  a  flexible  kind  of  maiL  The 
cable  was  manufactured  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-one  days. 
It  weighed  180  tons,  and  formed  a  coil  in  the  hold  of  the  old 
hulk  that  carried  it  of  tliiitv  feet  in  diameter  outside  and  fifteen 
feet  inside,  standing  five  feet  high.  All  went  well  with  the  un- 
dertaking until  about  one-half  had  been  *  paid  out/  when  a  gale 
arising,  unfortunately  the  tug-boat  that  towed  the  hulk  containing 
the  rope  broke  away,  and  vessel,  wire,  and  all,  drifted,  with  a 
racing  tide,  full  a  mile  up  the  Channel  before  it  could  he  overtaken. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  cable  was  violently  dragged  out  of 
its  course  in  the  middle  of  the  straits,  What  was  worse,  a  sharp 
'  kink,'  or  bend,  also  occurred  near  the  Dover  shore,  which  doubled 
the  cable  on  itself,  but  luckily  produced  no  serious  dam. 
The  '  lie  '  of  the  submarine  cable  between  Dover  and  the  vicinity 
of  Calais  at  this  present  moment,  is  expressed  in  the  diagram  on 
the  opposite  page  : — 

When  the  cable  at  length  came  near  the  French  coast,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  consequence  of  this  unintentional  detour  at  least 
half  a  mile  too  short.     This  was  remedied,  however,  by  splicing 


on  a  fresh  piece  ;  and,  on  securing-  it  at  Saugat,  the  new  place 
of  landing:  fixed  upon  on  account  of  its  sandy  shore,  it  was  found 
that  the  communication  was  good,  and  good  it  has  remained  ever 
HBIIB — a  prooi  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  wires  were 
insulated  and  the  cable  constructed.  The  placing  of  this  suc- 
cessful cable  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  the  Company's 
engineer,  and  by  Mr.  Crampton,  the  contractor.  Mr.  Wollaston, 
who  is  a  nephew  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
and  who  also  presided  over  the  earlier  attempt,  will  accordingly, 
in  tbe  annals  of  electricity,  carry  off  tbe  honours  of  having  first 
laid  down  the  ocean  telegraph; 

The  same  Company,  not  long  afterwards,  laid  another  cable 
across  to  Ostend.  This  established  a  connexion  with  Europe 
through  Belgium,  and  was  planned  to  prevent  this  line  of  com- 
munication falling  into  the  bands  of  another  company  ;  and  was 
not,  as  was  suspected  at  the  time,  a  matter  of  political  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  in  spite  of  France,  supposing  war 
should  break  out  between  the  two  countries.  Who  would  have 
believed  five  years  ago  in  Belgium  that  the  day  would  come 
when  it  woidd  be  quicker  to  convey  intelligence  to  France  by 
way  of  England  than  directly  across  the  frontiers  ?  Yet  such  is 
at  the  pre- cut  moment  actually  tbe  case  ;  for  it  is  a  thing  of 
c;\  frequent  occurrence  for  despatches  from  Ostend  to  cross  the 
Channel  to  Dover  by  one  cable,  and  to  be  immediately  switched 
across  to  Calais  by  the  other  —  thus  paying  us  a  momentary 
triangular  visit  underneath  the  rapid  Straits. 

The  notion,  however,  of  preventing  competition  proved  to 
be  vain.  A  third  cable  was  laid  on  the  30th  May,  1853, 
between  the  English  coast  at  Orfordness,  near  Ipswich,  and  the 
port  ol  Si -Ik -veiling  in  Holland,  and  thence  to  the  Hague.  This 
cable  is  the  longest  at  present  in  existence,  extending  120  miles 
under  the  turbulent  North  Sea.  It  was,  however,  paid  out 
during  a  violent  gale  of  wind  without  the  slightest  accident,  and 
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affords  the  most  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  entirely  commands  the  commercial  traffic  of  the 
cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  Hague  cable  (or 
cables,  for  there  are  now  three,  consisting  of  a  single  wire  con- 
ductor each,  running  side  by  side)  is  the  property  of  the  Inter- 
national Company,  a  branch  of  the  Old  Electric  Telegraph,  and 
its  wires  go  direct  to  the  Loth  bury  office. 

Whilst  England  has  moored  her  south-eastern  shores  to  til 
Continent  by  three  cables,  and  put  herself  en  rapport  with  all  its 
principal  cities,  her  north-western  extremity  has  been  secured, 
after  many  failures,  to  the  sister  kingdom — the  Electro- Magnetic 
Company  having  laid  a  submarine  wire  from  Portpatrick  to 
Donaghadec,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  the  British 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  another  between  Portpatrick  and 
Whitehead  in  Belfast  Lough.  England,  as  befits  her,  led  the 
way  in  these  adventures  upon  the  sea  with  the  electric  lire,  an 
the  Danes,  Dutch,  Russians,  and  others,  are  now  following 
her  track. 

The  map  we  give  of  the  continental  lines  shows  at  a  glance 
how  the  telegraph  has  spread  over  Europe.  France,  of  all  the 
great  continental  states,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Russia, 
is  the  worst  supplied.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Government  to  its  first  introduction, 
and  the  opposition  made  to  the  new  system  by  the  officials  employed 
in  the  old  aerial  telegraph.  Will  it  be  believed  that  in  1841, 
long  after  the  electric  telegraph  was  working  in  England,  scien- 
tific men  were  seriously  discussing  in  the  French  Chamber  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  night  telegraph  on  the  visual  prin- 
ciple, and  that  when  at  length  it  was  determined  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  electricity,  instruments  were  ordered  to  be  so  constructed 
that  signals  could  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  semaphore, 
in  order  that  the  officials  might  be  spared  the  trouble  of  leaving 
their  ancient  ruts?  The  needles  were  accordingly  displaced  for 
a  mimic  post,  to  which  moveable  arms  were  attached  and  signs 
were  transmitted  by  elevating  or  depressing  them  by  electricity, 
instead  of  by  hand.  Of  course  this  absurd  system  was  after  a 
while  abolished,  and  the  instrument  now  made  use  of  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  dial  telegraph  constructed  by  Breguet.  The  first 
telegraph  planted  in  France  was  constructed  by  Mr,  Wheatstone, 
from  Paris  to  Versailles,  in  1842.  The  principal  line  is  that 
running  from  Calais  via  Paris  to  Marseilles,  which  puts  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  in  communication,  and 
transmits  for  us  the  more  urgent  items  of  the  India  and  China 
mail. 

Belgium  and  Switzerland  are  perhaps  the  best  supplied  of  all 
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the  continental  kingdoms  with  telegraphic  communication.  The 
Belgian  lines  were  excellently  planned  and  cheaply  constructed, 
consequently  their  tariff  is  comparatively  low,  the  average  charge 
for  a  message  being  3  francs  48  centimes,  or  about  2s.  10\d.  Of 
the  nature  of  the  messages  sent  we  can  form  a  very  good  idea  by 
the  following  classification  of  a  hundred  dispatches: — 

Government      ,  2 

Stock-jobbing    .      ♦     ,      .     .  50 

Commercial 31 

Newspaper   ,....,  4 

Family  affairs 13 

100 

A  comparison  of  the  average  division  of  messages  in  every 
state  would  afford  a  very  fair  index  of  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions oi  their  peoples.  We  have  attempted  to  obtain  materials 
for  this  purpose  in  vain,  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  English 
companies,  being  very  jealous  of  giving  any  information  relative 
to  their  messages.  The  history  of  the  telegraph  in  Switzerland 
is  an  evidence  of  what  patriotic  feeling  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. Although  by  far  the  best  and  most  extensive  fur  a 
mountainous  country  in  the  world,  it  was  constructed  by  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  the  people.  The  peasantry  gave  their  free 
labour  towards  erecting  the  wires  and  poles,  the  landlords  found 
the  timber  and  gave  the  right  of  way  over  their  lands,  and  the 
communes  provided  station  room  in  the  towns.  Thus  the 
telegraph  was  completed,  so  to  speak,  for  nothing.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Swiss  telegraph  is  that,  like  the  great  wall  of 
China,  it  proceeds  totally  regardless  of  the  nature  oi'  the  ground. 
It  climbs  the  pass  of  the  Sitnplon  in  proceeding  from  Geneva 
to  Milan — it  goes  over  St.  Gothard  in  its  way  from  Lucerne  to 
Como — it  mounts  the  Splugen,  and  again  it  goes  from  Feld- 
kirch  to  Innspruck  by  the    Arlberg    pass— thus   ascending  the 

Teat  chain  of  the  Alps  as  though  it  were  only  a  gentle  hill-side. 

!*he  wires  course  along  the  lakes  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Zurich,  and 
Constance ;  sometimes  they  are  nailed  to  precipices,  sometimes 
they  make  short  cuts  over  unfrequented  spurs  of  the  mountains- 
going  every  way,  in  short,  that  it  is  found  most  convenient  to 
hang  them.  The  completion  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  this 
little  republic,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Southern  as 
Belgium  does  to  Northern  Europe,  was  of  great  consequence,  as 
forms  the  key-stone  between  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Pied- 
mont, and  Italy, 

In  Prussia  the  lines  are  insulated  in  guttapercha  and  buried 

in 
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in  the  ground  in  leaden  tubes,  a  very  costly  process,  but 
many  great  advantages  in  freedom  from  injury  and  atmos- 
pheric influences  over  the  more  usual  method  of  suspending 
them  in  the  air  on  poles.  Upwards  of  4000  miles  of  wire  have 
already  been  laid  down  in  this  kingdom.  Although  Austria  only 
commenced  operations  in  1847,  she  already  possesses  3000  p 
of  telegraph,  which  puts  the  greater  part  of  her  extensive  empire 
in  communication  with  Vienna ;  her  Hungarian  system  already 
extends  to  Belgrade,  the  nearest  point  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
distance  between  this  frontier  post  and  Schuinla,  to  which  place 
the  engineers  of  the  allies  are  already  carrying  the  telegraph  from 
Constantinople,  is  very  small,  and  when  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities enables  Turkey  to  fill  up  the  gap,  the  frontiers  of  Asia 
will  be  reached. 

Whatever  injury  the  Eastern  war  might  inflict  upon  the  world, 
it  will,  at  least,  infuse  fresh  vigour  into  the  telegraphic  system, 
as  independently  of  the  linos  planned  to  put  Constantinople  in 
communication  with  the  Danubian  frontier,  Russia  bag  been 
stimulated  to  order  the  immediate  construction  of  a  line  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Helsingfors,  in  the  Baltic,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  line  already  extending  from  the  capital  to  Moscow,  down  to 
Bucharest,  Odessa,  and  Sebastopol.  One  feature  distinguishes 
the  management  of  continental  telegraphs  over  those  of  England 
and  America;  they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  line 
between  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven,  possessed  and  worked  b\ 
different  governments,  who  seem  afraid  of  the  use  they  might  be 
put  to  for  political  purposes,  and  accordingly  exercise  a  strict 
surveillance  over  all  messages  sent,  and  rigidly  interdict  the 
use  of  a  cipher.  What  other  States  have  done  will  be  seen  from 
the  European  map  of  telegraphs  accompanying  these  pages,  which 
is  corrected  up  to  the  latest  moment.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  nice, 
however,  has  far  surpassed  any  other  in  the  energy  with  which  it 
has  woven  the  globe  with  telegraphic  wires.  The  Americans  in 
the  West  and  the  British  in  the  East  alike  emulate  each  other  in 
the  magnitude  of  their  undertakings  of  this  nature.  The  United 
States,  although  she  came  into  the  field  long  after  England — 
her  first  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  not  having  been  com- 
pleted until  1844— has  far  outstripped  the  mother  country  in  the 
length  of  her  lines,  which  already  extend  over  16,729  miles. 
Every  portion  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  California  and 


*  It  may  bo  as  well  to  state  that  nearly  nil  the  continental  telegraphs  hav* 
formed"  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  called  the  Austro-Germanic  Union,  which 
includes  the  lines  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Wurtetabvr|r, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  onion  regulates 
the  tariff  and  all  questions  relative  to  the  working  of  the  allied  lines. 
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the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi,  is  covered  with  a  net-work 
of  wire. 

New  York  and  New  Orleans  communicate  with  each  other 
by  a  double  route — one  skirting  the  sea-coast,  the  ether  taking 
an  inland  direction  by  Cincinnati.  These  lines  alone,  follow- 
ing the  sinuosities  of  their  routes,  are  upwards  of  2000  miles  in 
length. 

Other  lines  extend  as  far  as  Quebec,  in  Upper  Canada,  so  that 
messages  may  be  forwarded  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours 
from  the  freezing  north  to  the  burning  south.  The  great  chain 
of  lakes  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Union  is  put 
in  communication  with  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and 
the  great  valley  traversed  by  the  latter  will,  ere  long,  interchange 
messages  with  the  Pacific  coast, — Congress  having  under  its  con- 
sideration a  plan  to  establish  a  telegraph  across  the  continent  to 
San  Francisco  as  the  precursor  of  the  proposed  railroad. 

This  we  suspect  is  the  project  of  Mr.  O'Reilly,  tin-  engineer, 
who  has  already  executed  the  boldest  lines  in  America.  In  con- 
structing such  a  line,  man,  not  nature,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  be 
encountered.  The  implacable  Indians  inhabiting  this  portion  of 
the  States  certainly  would  not  pay  any  respect  to  the  telegraphic 
wire  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  take  it  to  bind 
on  the  heads  of  their  scalping  tomahawks.  To  provide  against 
this  contingency,  it  is  proposed  to  station  parties  of  twenty 
dragoons  at  stockades  twenty  miles  apart,  along  the  whole  unpro- 
tected portion  of  the  route ;  two  or  three  of  these  soldiers  are 
also  to  ride  from  post  to  post  and  carry  a  daily  express  letter 
across  the  continent. 

When  this  project  is  executed,  it  is  asserted  that  '  European 
news  may  be  published  in  six  days  on  the  American  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  on  the  shortened  route  between  the  old  and  new  world.1 
The  '  shortened  route,'  it  should  be  mentioned,  lies  between  Cape 
Race,  in  Newfoundland,  and  Gal  way,  in  Ireland,  a  passage  cal- 
culated to  take,  on  the  average,  only  five  days. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  that  such  lengths  of  wire,  carried 
through  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  through 
howling  wildernesses,  can  pay  ?  The  only  manner  that  we  can 
account  for  it  is  the  cheapness  with  which  the  telegraph  is  built  in 
America,  the  average  price  being  150  dollars,  or  about  31/.  a  mile 
■ — less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  cost  at  which  the  early  lines  of 
the  English  Electric  Telegraph  Company  were  erected.  Again, 
the  low  prices  charged  for  the  transmission  of  messages  produce 
an  amount  of  business  which  the  lines  running  through  thickly 
inhabited  England  cannot  boast.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the 
following  advertised  l  specimen  message '  of  the  latter  Company, 

and 
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and  compose  the  price  charged  for  it  here  with  what  it  could 
sent  for  in  America  :  — 


From 

James  Smith, 

Loudon, 


To 
S.  R.  Brown, 
Exchange, 

Liverpool. 
'  I  will  meet  you  at  Birmingham  to-morrow,  three  p.m.     Don't  fail 
me.' 

Now  the  London  charge  for  the  above,  if  forwarded  to  Livi 
pool,  would  be  five  and  sixpence  j  but  the  American  tariff  for  1 
same,  on  the  Louisville  and  Pittsburgh  rail,  would  be  mil',  i 
cent  a  word,  or  sixpence  halfpenny  English.  On  very  long 
distances  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  steam  ferry  bare  a 
still  greater  advantage  over  us  :  for  instance,  a  message  of  m 
words  can  be  sent  on  O'Reilly's  line,  from  New  York  to  K 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  for  sixty  cents,  or  two  and 
sixpence — not  half  the  sum  it  would  cost  to  send  the  same  mes- 
sage from  London  to  Bristol,  just  112  miles.  We  give  n 
curiosity  the  stale  of  prices  on  this  line  :  * — 

P«f  vord, 

200  miles  or  under 1  cent. 

500      ,,     or  over  .300  miles      .      .      .2  cents. 

700      „  „      500     „  ...     3      „ 

1000      „  „      700     „         ...     4      „ 

1500      „  „    1000     „         .      .      .     5      ., 

2000      „  „    J  500     „         .      . .      .     6      „ 

These  charges,  it  is  true,  are  unusually  low;  but  if  they 
pay  one  Company,  why  should  they  not  another?     There  are 
many  as   twenty  Telegraph  Companies  in  America,   and   cons 
quenlly  there  is  great  competition,  three  or  four  competing  lines 
in  many  cases  running  between  the  same  towns.     Great  coni'u 
has  arisen  from  this  competition,  as  we  have  before  stated  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  prices   have  materially  fallen  in  conse- 
quence.     It  is   common   to  send   a  message  1000  miles  in 
United  States  without  its  being  read  and  repeated  at  intermediate 
stations  ;  and  brother  Jonathan  boasts  that  he  can  communicate  in 
fine  weather  instantaneously  between  New  York  and  New  Orh 
This,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  at  the  expense  of  enormous  battery 
power,   as  2000  miles  of  No.  8  wire  would  expose  a  conducting 
surface  of  no  less  than  450,000  square  feet  to  the  air.     The  f 
in  America  an-  all    suspended    upon  poles,  and  those    passing 
through  the  southern  pine  forests  are  in  consequence  particularly 
liable  to  injury  from  the  falling  of  trees,  and  watchers  are  posted 


•  Sec  Tariff  of  the  Rates  charged  for  general  Dispatches  on  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Louisville  Telegraph,  Jones'*  Electric  Telegraph,  New  York,  page  109. 
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at  every  twenty  miles'  distance  to  patrol  the  line.  The  telegraph 
is  rarely  seen  in  America  running  beside  the  railway,  for  what 
reason  we  do  not  know  ;  the  consequence  however  is,  that  loco- 
motion in  the  United  States  is  vastly  more  dangerous  than  with 
us,  A  comparison  of  the  casualties  occurring  on  railroads  in 
the  two  countries,  in  the  year  1852,  will  show  this  at  a  glance; 
for  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  during  that  year,  226* 
persons  were  killed  out  of  7,440,653  travellers,  whilst  during 
the  same  period  only  216  people  perished  in  Great  Britain  out 
of  a  total  number  of  89,135,729  passengers:  thus  the  average 
in  America  was  1  killed  in  286,179,  and  in  Great  Britain  1  in 
2,785,491 !  Of  course  property  suffers  in  an  equal  degree  with 
life  on  the  American  lines.  The  people  of  Boston,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Channing,  have  constructed  a  municipal  tele- 
graph, the  many  uses  of  which  will  be  obvious,  Mr,  Alexander 
Jones,  in  his  historical  sketch  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  America, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  application  of  the  electric  wire 
in  cases  of  fire  : — 

1  A  central  office  or  station  is  fixed  upon,  at  which  the  main  battery, 
with  other  instruments,  is  placed.  From  this  two  circuit-wires  proceed, 
like  those  of  the  common  telegraph  wires,  fastened  to  house-tops  or 
niously  insulated  supports.  One  of  the  wires  communicates  from 
the  main  lire  bell-tower  to  all  the  others,  and  connects  eaclt  with 
machinery,  which  puts  in  motion  the  largest  size  hammer,  and  causes  it 
to  strike  a  large  fire-bell  the  desired  number  of  blows  *,  the  other  wire 
proceeds  on  a  still  more  circuitous  route,  and  from  one  local  street  or 
ward  sijrnal-statiun  to  another.  Each  station  is  provided  with  a  strong 
bos  and  hinged  door  and  lock.  Inside  of  this  box  there  is  a  connecting 
electro-magnet  and  connecting  lever,  an  axle  with  a  number  of  pins  in 
it  to  correspond  to  the  number  of  the  station.  The  axle  is  turned  by 
a  short  crank,  and  in  its  revolutions  the  pins  break  and  close  the  circuit, 
by  moving  the  end  of  the  lever  as  often  as  there  are  pius  or  bugs,  the 
result  of  which  i.s  communicated  to  the  central  station.  If  the  alarm 
indicates  a  tire  in  the  local  district  No.  3,  the  alarm  can  be  instantly 
rung  on  all  the  bells  in  the  city.  If  it  is  a  subject  requiring  the  speedy 
and  efficient  attention  of  the  police,  information  by  alarms  can  be  given 
at  each  police-station,  or  the  despatches  can  be  recorded  by  instruments 
at  each  place.  The  local  street  alarm-boxes  are  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  alarm  from  the  local  to  the 
central  station,  when  called  upon,  or  circumstances  require  him  to 
do  so/ 

Canada  has  also  sketched  out  a  plan  of  telegraphs,  which  every 
year  will  see  filled  up.  Already  she  has  lines  connecting  all  her 
principal  towns,  and  extending  over  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
country,  all  of  which  lock  in  with  the  American  system. 

In  India,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  carrying  out  a  telegraphic  system  'proposed   by  Lord  Dal- 

\uf..  ,vcv.  no.  clxxxix.  m  housie, 
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housie,  and  approved  by  the  East  India  Company,  which 
ultimately  put  nil  the  important  towns  of  the  peninsula  in  com- 
munication with  the  seat  of  government  and  with  each  other. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  line,  extending  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi  on  the  one  hand,  nud  from  Bombay  to  Delhi  on 
the  other,  is  already  at  "work ;  and  Dr.  O'Shaugboessy  has 
pledged  himself  to  carry  the  wires  across  the  country  to 
Bombay  and  Hydrabad  in  eighteen  months'  lime.  The  fine 
No,  8  galvanized  iron  wire,  which  in  Europe  runs  ■loos 
from  pole  to  pole,  like  a  delicate  harp-string;,  is  discarded  in  this 
country  for  rods  of  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  nature  of  the  climate,  ami  the  character  of  its  animal 
life,  has  caused  this  departure  from  the  far  more  economical 
Immp+'an  plan.  Clouds  of  kites  and  troops  of  monkeys  would 
speedily  take  such  liberties  with  the  fine  wires  as  to  place  them 
hors-^ic-combat.  Again,  the  deluges  of  rain  which  occur  in  the 
wet  season  would  render  the  insulation  of  a  small  wire  so  "neper- 
feet  that  a  message  could  not  he  sent  through  it  to  any  distance. 
The  larger  mass  of  metal,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable  of  affording 
passage  for  the  electric  fluid  through  any  amount  of  rain,  with- 
out danger  of  'leakage;'  and  as  for  the  kites  and  other  large 
birds  of  the  country,  they  may  perch  on  these  rods  by  thousands 
without  stopping  the  messages,  which  will  fly  harmlessly  through 
their  claws  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  monkey  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  injure  them.  These  rods  are  planted,  without  any 
insulation,  upon  the  tops  of  bamboo  poles  (coated  with  tar  and 
pitch),  at  such  a  height  that  loaded  elephants  can  pass  beneath 
without  displacing  them;  and  even  if  by  chance  they  should  be 
thrown  down,  bullock-carts  or  buffaloes  and  elephants  I 
trample  them  under  foot  without  doing  them  injury.  In  some 
the  rods,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  run  through  rice- 
swarnps,  buried  in  the  ground,  and  even  here  the  only  insulatmsr 
material  used  is  a  kind  of  cement  made  of  rosin  and  sand.  'I  be 
telegraph,  like  a  swift  messenger,  goes  forward  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  railroad,  which  is  planned  to  follow  in  its  footsteps. 
When  these  two  systems  are  completed,  the  real  consolidation 
of  England's  power  in  the  East  will  have  commenced,  and  the 
countless  resources  of  the  Indian  peninsula  will  be  called  iorih 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered  as  well  as  of  the  conqueru 
race. 

The  restless  spirit  of  English  engineers,  having  provided  fo 
the  internal  telegraph ie  communication  of  Great  Britain  and 
principal  dependencies,  seems  bent  upon  stretching  out  her 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  so  as  ultimately  to  clasp  the  entire 
globe.      The   project   of   connecting,    telegraphically,    England 

with 
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with  America  is  at  the  present  moment  seriously  engaging  the 
attention  of  scientific  and  commercial   men.     The  more  flaring 
leers  are  sanguine  of  the  practicability  of  laying  a  submarine 
cable  directly  across  the  Atlantic,  from  Gal  way  to  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland.     Now  that  we   have  Lieut  Maury's  authentic 
determination    of   the    existence    of   a  shelf   across    the    North 
Atlantic,  the  soundings  on  which  are  nowhere  more  than  1500 
fathoms,  the  feasibility  of  the  project  is  tolerably  certain.     The 
principal  question  is  whether  if  a  line  were  laid  an  electric  current 
can  be  passed  through  3000  miles  of  cable,    No  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  battery  power,  this  might  be  accomplished 
through  wires  suspended  in  the  air,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  can  be  done  along1  a  vast  length   of  gutta-percha  coated  wire, 
passing  through  salt-water.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  great  an 
insulation.     Professor  Faraday  has  shown  that  in  such  circum- 
stances the  wire  becomes  a  Leyden  jar,  and  may  be  so  charged 
with    electricity    that    a    current    cannot,    without    the    greatest 
difficulty,    move   through  it.      This  is  the  objection  to  a  direct 
cable  between   the   two  Continents :  if,  however,  it  can  be  over- 
come,   doubtless    the  ocean   path    would    in    all   possible  cases 
be    adopted   where    communications  had    to  be    made   between 
civilised   countries  having  intermediate  barbarous,  or  ungenial 
lends.      To  escape  this  at   present    dubious  ocean   path    it    is 
proposed   to    carry   the  cable    from    the    northernmost  point  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  Iceland,  by  way  of  the  Orkney, 
Shetland,   and   Ferroe   islands — to  lay  it  from  Iceland  across   to 
the   nearest  point  in  Greenland,  thence  down  the  coast  to  Cape 
Farewell,  where  the  cable  would  again   take  to  the  water,  span 
Davis's    Straits,   and    make    right    away    across    Labrador    and 
Upper  Canada  to  Quebec.     Here  it  would  lock  in  with  the  North 
American  ineshwork  of  wires,  which   hold  themselves  out  like 
an  open  hand  for  the  European  grasp.     This  plan  seems  quite 
feasible,  for  in  no  part  of  the  journey  would  the  cable  require 
to  be  more  than  900  miles  long  •,  and  as  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  a  sandbank  extends,  with  good   soundings,  all  the  way  to 
Cape  Farewell,  there  would   be  little  difficulty  in  mooring  the 
cable  to  a  level  and  soft  bottom.     The  only  obstacle  that  we  see 
is   the  strong  partiality  of  the  Esquimaux   for  old  iron,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  tempting  them  too  much  to  hang  their  coasts 
with  this  material,  just  ready  to  their  hands.    The  want  of  settle- 
ments along  this  inhospitable   arctic  coast  to  protect  the  wire  is, 
we  confess,  a  great  drawback  to  the  scheme  ;  but,  we  fancy,  posts 
■ftlghl    be  organized  at  comparatively  a  small  cost,  considering 
the  magnitude   and  importance  of  the   undertaking.     The  mi  r 
expense  of  making  and  laying  the  cable  would  not  be  much  more 
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than  double  that  of  building  the  new  Westminster  bridge  a 
the  Thames, 

Whllit  England  would  thus  grasp  the  West  with  Dtte  hani 
her  active  children  have  plotted  the  seizure  of  the  East  with  ti 
other.  It  is  determined  to  pass  n,  cable  from  Genoa  to  Corsica,0 
and  from  thence  to  Sardinia,  From  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
latter  island,  Cape  Spartivcnto,  to  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  another 
cable  can  easily  be  carried.  The  direction  thence  (after  gi 
off  a  coast  branch  to  Algeria)  will  be  along  the  African  shore,  by 
Tripoli  to  Alexandria,  and  eventually  across  Arabia,  along  the 
CQUtl  of  Persia  and  Beloochistan  until  it  enters  Scinde,  and 
finally  joins  the  wire  at  Hydrabad,  which  in  all  probability  by 
that  time  will  have  advanced  from  Burmab,  across  the  Indian 
pt-ninsula,  to  welcome  it.  America  will  shortly  carry  her  line 
of  telegraph  to  the  Pacific  shore,  and  run  it  up  the  coast  as 
far  as  San  Francisco.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  one  line  advancing  towards 
the  West  and  the  other  towards  the  East — through  China  and 
Siberia — will  gradually  approach  each  other  so  closely  that  a 
short  cable  stretched  across  Behring  Straits  will  bring  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  within  speaking  distance  of  eacfa  other, 
and  enable  the  electric  fire  to  l  put  a  girdle  round  the  world  in 
forty  minutes?* 


*  The  cable  to  connect  the  mainland  with  Corsica,  110  miles  in  length,  i 
already  completed,  and,  in  all  probability,  by  ibis  time  has  readied  its  destinati 
It  was  manufactured  by  W.  kuper  and  Co.,  of  East  Greenwich.  We  wicuesi 
the  spinning  of  this  cable,  and  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  ease  with 
which  half-a-dozen  different  processes  were  being  carried  on  upon  the  same  rope 
at  the  same  lime;  the  laying  round  each  other  of  the  six  wires  insulated  with 
gulta  percha,  the  envelopment  of  these  in  tarred  spun-yarn,  and  the  coating  of  the 
whole  with  twelve  iron  wires  of  No.  I  gauge,  went  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
factory  simultaneously.  At  one  entrance,  in  fact,  all  the  materials  in  a  disconnected 
state  were  continually  entering,  and  at  another  the  finished  rope  was  continually 
giug  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  rope, 
i  finished,  measured  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-four  feel  from 
e  convex  to  concave  of  one  Bide  of  the  coil.  The  six  wires  which  it  enclosed  were 
connected  together,  «  hen  all  was  completed,  nnd  extra  insulated  wire  added  until 
the  length  of  1000  miles  was  made  up.  Along  this  enormous  distance  the  current 
was  passed  freely  enough  at  first,  yet  it  was  evideut  that  some  moments  of  time 
were  necessary  to  discharge  the  accumulated  electricity  in  it,  which  in  some 
degree  bears  out  the  idea  we  before  expressed, — that  a  too  well  insulated  rope  of 
a  very  great  length  becomes,  for  the  moment,  a  Leydeu  jar.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  the  rope  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
and  that  the  shareholders  are  principally  English. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Life  in  Fejcc,  or  Five  Years  among  the  Cannibals. 
By  a  Lady.     1851, 

2.  Journals  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand's  Visitation  Tours. 
Printed  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 

3.  A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  behalf  of  the 
Melancsian  Mission  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  By  Lewis 
M.  Hog^,  Rector  of  Cranford,  Northamptonshire.  London. 
1853. 

4.  Remarkable  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Leigh, 
Missionary  to  the  Settlers  and  Savages  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.     By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Strachan.     London.     1853. 

5.  Our  Antipodes :  or,  Residence  and  Rambles  in  the  Australasian 

bnies.     By  Lieut,  Col.   Godfrey  Charles  Mundy.     3  vols, 
London.     1852. 

6.  Auckland,  the  Capital  of  New  Zealand^  and  the  Country  adjacent'; 
including  some  Account  of  the  Gold  Discovery  in  New  Zealand, 
Londou.     1853. 

\ITE  endeavoured  in  a  late  number  to  trace  the  recent  his- 
»  ■  tory  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  multitudinous 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Pacific,  inhabited  by  the  Polynesian  race. 
Wp  observed  on  that  occasion  on  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  type  of  features,  stature,  and  language  among  tribes  so  widely 
dispersed  over  the  surface  of  that  great  ocean,  belonging  to  this 
common  stock.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  recur  for  a 
moment  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  render  more  intelligible  the 
distinction  taken  by  modern  geographers  between  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia.* 

It  was  long  ago  suggested  that  the  root  of  the  common 
Polynesian  speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Kawi/  a  branch  of 
the  Malay  language;  the  researches  of  William  Humboldt  are 
s nd  t.i  have  established  the  fact;  and  learned  men  have  already 
affiled  to  those  who  speak  it  the  name  of  l  Malayo-Polyncsians.' 
We  are  Jn  no  degree  qualified  to  dispute  these  conclusions.    But 

*  The  three  vol  antes  of  the  French  popnl.tr  publication  '  L'Univers  Pittor- 
-esqne/  devoted  io  '  Oei'anie,*  are  compiled  by  M.  Domeny  de  Rienzi,  himself  a 
voyager  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  East.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  in  farms- 
lion,  and,  although  published  in  18.16,  remain  the  best  *  Handbook*  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  for  vast  tracts  of  the  populous  Pacific.  This  writer  divides  that 
ocean  into  four  regions :  Polynesia,  comprising  the  gronpes  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  also  the  extensive  archipelagos  of  the  Caroline  and  Pellew  Islands, 
north  of  the  equator  nnd  west  of  180J;  Melanesia,  including  (besides  the  groupes 
we  have  placed  in  it)  Australia  and  New  Guinea;  Malaisia,  or  the  Malay  arehi- 
pelago ;  and  Micronesia,  containing  the  many  clusters  of  small  islands  in  the 
.Northern  temperate  Pacific. 
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the  fact  of  these  islands  having  been  actually  colonized   fitDD  tlin 
regions  now  inhabited   by  the   Malay  family,  or,  as  some   have 
supposed,  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  has  always  seemed  to  us  of 
the  most  problematical  character.     Those  who  maintain  it>  in- 
cluding, we  are  bound  to  admit,  not  only  theoretical  geographers, 
but  very  close  observers,  such  as   John  Williams,  have  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  a  series  of  migrations  from  West  tu  East, 
that  is,  against  the  steady  breeze  of  the  unvarying  Trades,  and 
by  the   aid  of  those  irregular  westerly  gales,  the  *  mad  winds/ 
as  some  of  the  islanders  call  them,  from  their  caprice  and  uncer- 
tainty, which  prevail  at  most  for  only  two  months  of  the  year. 
They  have   to  controvert  the  equally  unvarying  current  of  P»>K- 
nesian  tradition,  which  (as  Mr.  Ellis  points  out)  speaks  of  colo- 
nization as  uniformly  proceeding  from  the  East ;  corroborated  by 
the  insulated  cases  of  migration  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  Pacific   was  known   to   Europeans — all,   we  believe,  in  tb 
same  direction,  when  accomplished  in  native  vessels.    They  have 
to  answer  the  puzzling  question,  How  is  it,  if  the  Eastern  Poly- 
nesians rame  from  Asia,  that  they  inhabit  the  part  of  the  ocean 
farthest  from  Asia — that  a  vast  portion   of   the    insular  region, 
lying  directly  between  the  presumed  colony  and  the  presumed 
mother  country,  is  occupied  by  a  totally  different  race,  the  Me- 
lanesians,  or  Oceanian  Negroes,  whom  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  connected  with  any  Asiatic  origin?     Again,  we  know  of  no 
similarity,  except  that  of  language,  which  has  been  established 
between    the    Malays    and    Polynesians.       The    slender    Malay 
resembles  neither  in  hue,  nor  face,  nor  figure,  the  tall   and   big- 
boned  islander;  nor  has  any  really  significant  analogy  of  habits 
or  religion  been  pointed  out.      And  to  what  does  a  mere  radical 
identity   of  language   amount,   as  a   proof  of  identity  of  race? 
Does  any  one  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  are  of  Celtic,  not  of  Roman,  descent? — and  yet   has  not 
the  antiquary  the  greatest  difficulty  in  detecting  a  single  Celtic 
root  in  the  common  language  of  the  country,  which  (with  the 
exception  of  more  recently-imported  words)  is  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively  Roman?     The   fact   is,   that  some   families   of  mankind 
have  always  shown  a  readiness  to  abandon  their  pristine  tongue 
on    occasions   of    conquest    or    migration,  and    acquire    a  new 
one,  as  remarkable  as  the  obstinacy  with  which  others   adhere 
to  it, 

Supposing  the  colonization  of  the  Eastern  Pacific  to  have 
proceeded  from  its  American  shore — supposing  it  effected  by  one 
wave  of  that  vast  Migration,  «if  which  another  wave  carried  the 
Aztecs  to  the  tropical  plateau  of  Mexico — it  will  be  not  an  un- 
reasonable hypothesis,  also,  that  the  singular  family  of  mankind 
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tn  which  recent  geographers  give  the  name  of  Mclancsians,  com- 
piLses  the  remnant  of  the  original  native  rates  whom  that  coloni- 
zation disturbed.  The  confused  and  fragmentary  dispersion  of 
these  tribes,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  as  well  as  their 
general  inferiority,  seems  to  countenance  such  an  hypothesis. 
d  circumscribed  within  its  narrowest  limits — lying  north  of 
the  parallel  of  New  Zealand,  west  of  the  180th  meridian,  east 
of  Australia,  and  south  of  the  equator — Melanesia  seems  to  in- 
clude rather  a  multitude  of  distinct  nations  than  a  single  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  differ  from  the  Polynesians  pro- 
per in  being  much  darker  of  colour — approaching  to  the  real 
Asiatic  negro  of  New  Guinea,  or  *  Negrillo  '  of  the  Papuan  face, 
with  whom  they  have  been  sometimes  allied  by  ethnographers. 
But,  with  this  exception,  they  seem  to  possess  no  common  and 
distinctive  feature.  They  present,  therefore,  a  remarkable  con- 
trast, and  very  unfavourable  one  for  missionary  purposes,  to  the 
tiLarlj  homogeneous  character  which,  as  we  have  seen,  char  u- 
terises  the  Eastern  Polynesians.  Some  tribes,  as  those  of  Fiji, 
are  remarkable  for  gigantic  stature:  others,  the  reverse.  The 
language  of  some  seems  a  Polynesian  dialect ;  other  groupes  have 
many  languages  of  their  own,  said  to  be  totally  distinct  both  from 
the  Polynesian  and  from  each  other.  Some  have  estimated  that 
in  the  New  Hebrides  there  is  on  the  average  a  different  lan- 
guage, or  dialect,  for  every  5000  souls.  The  whole  archipelago 
presents,  in  short,  to  the  ethnographer  a  kind  of  labyrinthine 
fusion,  out  of  which  the  patient  labours  of  the  missionary 
and  the  philologist  will  no  doubt  ultimately  educe  some  sys- 
tematic arrangement. 

Within  two  days'  westerly  sail  of  the  Society  Islands  lies  the 
first  Melanesian  groupe,  that  of  the  Fiji  or  Feejec  Islands  (wc 
adopt  the  continental  orthography,  to  which  English  writers,  not 
without  a  struggle,  seem  at  last  to  have  generally  resigned  them- 
selves in  foreign  nomenclature),  which,  like  the  former,  is  a 
province  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  Of  all  the  races  of  the 
Pacific  hitherto  known  to  Europeans  the  men  of  Fiji  are  the 
most  sanguinary  and  ferocious  in  their  practices ;  and  at  the 
same  time  nearly  the  highest  in  point  of  natural  endowments. 
And,  consequently,  the  beginning  contest  between  light  and 
darkness  here  assumes  an  intensity  which  marks  it  in  no  other 
quarter.  It  seems  as  if  the  very  approach  of  dawn  had  added 
new  horrors  to  the  night :  never  were  war  and  massacre,  with  their 
attendant  atrocities,  so  rife  among  these  savages  as  now.  *  The 
progress  of  the  battle'  (says  Mr.  Lawry  in  one  of  th«  works 
cited  in  our  former  article)  '  now  going  on  in  Feejee  between 
the  old  murderer  and   bis  conqueror  and  lord  is  waxing  hot,  and 
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hastening  to  its  close.*  The  strangest  features  of  the  collision 
between  civilised  and  savage  life  seems  here  brought  promi- 
nently forward:  in  one  little  *  lotu '  or  '  converted  '  island,  the 
missionary  with  his  gentle  and  submissive  flock :  on  another, 
within  sight,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  burning  village,  and  I 
cannibal  revelry  of  its  conquerors:  on  a  third,  eager  traffic 
driving  between  a  chief  and  his  people  and  an  European  or 
American  cruiser.  The  missionaries  here  are  in  their  true 
element. 

i  They  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  who  will  hear  it,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  They  administer  medicine  to  the  sick,  and  settle  disputes 
for  all  parties.  They  are  consulted  about  every  important  enterprise, 
and  have  their  hand  in  everything  that  is  going  on.  They  are  lawyers, 
physicians,  privy  councillors,  builders,  agriculturists.* 

They  are  exposed,  without  arms  and  without  protectors,  to  the 
evil  passions  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  known  races  ■>[ 
mankind.  And  great  is  their  reward — the  progress  of  their 
mission  is  eminently  encouraging,  not  only  as  regards  the  extent 
bat  the  character  of  their  conquests. 

This  great  archipelago,  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  contains, 
it  is  thought,  not  less  than  300,000  inhabitants.  The  two  prin- 
cipal islands  (of  which  V'iti  Leuvu  is  the  largest)  are  represented 
as  equal  in  size  to  ordinary  English  counties.  They  are  inter- 
1  by  lofty  ridges  of  volcanic  mountains.  There  are 
dwellers  in  the  interior  of  Viti  Leuvu  who  have  never  seen  the 
sea — not,  however,  so  much  by  reason  of  actual  distance,  as 
from  the  certainty  to  which  the  adventurous  tourist  would  be  ex- 
posed of  being  literally,  not  figuratively,  eaten  up  before  he 
could  reach  his  object.  The  valleys  are  singularly  fertile  and 
well  watered,  and  abound  in  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Pacific,  which  seem  to  meet  at  this  central  point. 
Mr.  Lawry  says  he  has  seen  and  handled  *  the  tea  plant  of 
China,  carraway-sccd,  nutmeg,  arrowroot,  capsicum,  and  sarsa- 
parilla.'  The  ethnography  of  this  noble  group  is  puzzling-;  and 
has  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  ill  that  science 
The  colour  of  the  people  is  many  shades  darker  than  that  of  th 
more  fiMterlj  islanders,  and,  together  with  other  peculiarity 
seems  to  l>etiav  a  ."Melancsian  origin  ■  but  many  of  their  customs, 
as  well  as  their  stalwart  proportions  and  lofty  stature  ('  far  above 
the  height  ot  any  other  nation  which  I  have  seen,'  says  Sir  E. 
Belcher)  resemble  those  of  the  Polynesians  proper;  while  their 
language  is  said  to  be  a  polyglot,  compounded  of  many  elements. 
Their  industry,  eru-rgy,  and  personal  activity  contrast  stronuiv 
with  the  indolent  habits  of  most  of  their  neighbours.  Mr. 
Lawry  expatiates  on  their  very  superior  character  as  serv: 
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to  the  Tongans,  *  who,  though  they  are  more  comely  in  our 
eje«,  are  not  so  sharp,  nor  so  well-disciplined,  as  the  Fecjeeans  :* 
an  advantage,  however,  more  than  compensated  by  the  inbred 
ferocity  of  the  latter:  witness  the  horrid  story  which  he  else- 
where tells  of  a  young;  girl  '  daughter  of  the  king  of  Opo,'  who 
was  taken  as  nursemaid  into  a  missionary  family,  and  set  forth- 
with about  murdering  the  infant.  *  Her  plan  was  to  avail  herself 
of  those  times  when  the  child  was  cross,  to  hujr  it  in  her  arms 
so  strongly  as  to  crush  its  frame  together!'  It  died  soon  after 
the  device  was  detected  from  the  internal  injuries  inflicted 
through  these  vindictive  embraces.  *  In  Tonga,'  says  the  same 
writer,  *  the  children  at  school  sit  with  all  the  gravity  of 
judges  on  the  bench:  whereas  the  raw  and  lively  children  of 
I'Yijee,  just  wild  from  the  sea-shore  and  the  bush,  are  like  so 
many  merry-andrews/  Their  taste  for  commerce  and  barter  is 
well  known  to  navigators  in  those  seas.  Captain  Erskine  notes 
that  the  position  of  their  women  is  rather  elevated,  and 
*  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  without  pretending  to  any  exalted 
feelings  of  modesty  or  principle,  is  conducted  with  great  delicacy,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  where  the  bad  example  of  dissolute  white  men  has 
spread  its  contamination/ 

Anel — to  complete  the  catalogue  of  their  better  qualities — they 
seem  to  have  a  due  appreciation  of  literary  merit,  A  Feejce.-m 
poet,  says  Mr.  Hale,  will  often  get  twenty  tambuas  (whale's 
teeth)  for  a  song  or  dance — a  rate  of  payment,  proportionally 
speaking,  which  an  European  maestro  might  find  it  difficult,  to 
attain. 

This  fine  people  are  bowed  down  by  the  most  crushing  and 
hideous  superstitions  known  to  exist  in  the  world.  In  Captain 
Wilkes's  volumes  will  be  found  long  dissertations  on  their  volu- 
minous theology.  They  seem  to  have  more  definite  notions  of  a 
First  Cause  than  are  common  among  the  South  Sea  islanders  : 
and  a  strong  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  all  animated 
things.  Next  to  the  Maker  of  all — who  is  acknowledged  under 
various  names — they  worship  the  God  Kdengei,  said  to  be 
enshrined,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  in  the  district  of  Nakauvan- 
dea  in  Vili  Leuvu.*     This  deity   *  slews  or  turns  himself  over 

every 

•  Whence  arise*  the  extraordinary  universality  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  monsters  of  the  serpent  class?  We  have  seeu  it  attributed  to  a  dint 
recollection  of  the  great  Saurian  reptiles  which  once  inhabited  (he  earth;  but  the 
period  of  these  creatures  was  a  comparatively  early  geological  age  ;  and  the  huge 
extinct  quadrupeds  of  much  later  times  have  left  no  such  general  tradition  b< 
them.  The  symbolical  Dragon  of  China  seems  to  lx?  the  very  same  fabulous  ani- 
mal whose  conquest  has  immortalised  Su  George  and  More  of  More  Hall ;  the  same 
whose  '  ancient  brood'  is  still  believed  by  the  matter-of-fact  Swiss  peasant  to  lurk 
in  the  caverns  of  the  High  Alps;  whose  portraiture  is  preserved,  as  seen  by  a  burgo- 
master, 
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every  sleep  he  takes,  which  is  from  three  to  seven  years  long;,1' 
and  thus  produces  earthquakes. ]  Havuyalo,  *  the  destroyer  of 
souls,*  endeavours  to  intercept  and  annihilate  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  on  its  escape  from  the  body.  He  is  believed  to  reside  at  a 
place  called  *  Nambang  Gatai,'  on  the  road  to  *  Bulu,"  the 
*  separate  state,'  or  land  of  souls. 

'  The  town  is  inhabited  by  people  of  this  world ;  and  the  town  occu- 
pied by  Ravuyalo  and  his  sons,  though  iu  this  vicinity,  is  nevertheless 
out  of  sight.  The  people  of  the  natural  town  are,  nevertheless,  well 
acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  spiritual  town,  by  means  of  a 
paroquet,  which  gives  notice  whenever  spirits  are  passing  to  another 
world.  If  only  one  is  coming,  he  calls  once;  if  two,  twice  ;  and  so  on 
according  to  number.* 

Such  is  the  romantic  myth  told  by  Mr.  La  wry ;  it  should, 
however,  be  added,  for  the  caution  of  grave  inquirers  who  seek 
to  enrich  their  collections  with  legendary  stores,  that  the  people 
of  Fiji  are  (according  to  John  Jackson,  the  sailor,  whose  strange 
narrative  of  his  two  \e;us'  nsidenee  among  them  forms  an  ap- 
pendix to  Captain  Erskine's  4  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific1)  '  the  greatest  adepts  at  fabri- 
cating a  lie,  or  exaggerating,  that  ever  I  heard  of.' 

Fiji  is  under  the  double  yoke  of  a  chief  hood  and  priesthood, 
whose  relations  to  each  other  we  cannot  distinctly  trace  in  any  of 
the  volumes  before  us,  but  whose  combined  power  has  reduced 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  state  of  abject  submission,  in  which 
the  most  unheard-of  cruelties  are  both  witnessed  and  suffered 


master,  issuing,  full  clawed  and  tailed,  from  the  flank  of  Mount  Pilatus,  in  the  work 
of  the  learned  naturalist  Scheuchzer.  We  know  the  obstinacy  with  which  British 
tars  and  Norway  fishermen  cling  to  their  sea-serpent*  ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi swamps,  not  content  with  the  real  terrors  of  their  alligators  and  gar-fish, 
people  the  marshes  with  the  legendary  '  cawani/  The  reader  may  consult  Sir 
George  Grey's  little  narrative  ot  one  of  his  journeys  in  New  Zealand  i  printed  in 
Maori  and  "English)  for  the  legend  of  the  three  '  Taniwhas,"  evidently  dntconic 
monsters,  and  the  feats  of  the  Maori  chivalry  in  subduing  them.  But  a  living 
reptile,  equally  horrible,  was  actually  seen  by  Jackson  the  sailor  in  the  interior  of 
a  Fiji  island,  if  we  can  believe  him.  'One  day,  when  I  was  at  a  place  called 
Vusnrntu,  the  natives  gave  mv  wme  eels  to  eat,  and  asked  tne  if  we  had  ai 
pa palangi '  'white  mau  g  country).  When  I  said  we  had,  they  asked  me  if  there 
my  king-eels  among  them?  I  answered,  No,*  when  they  straightway  con- 
ducted me  to  a  fresh-water  hole,  with  u  temple  erected  at  one  end.  In  this  hole 
there  was  an  immense  sized  eel;  his  body  at  the  thickest  part  was  as  big  round 
as  a  stout  man's  thigh,  and  his  head  was  enormously  large  and  frightful ;  but  his 
whole  length  I  could  not  tell.  They  said  he  was  two  fathoms  long.  I  inquired 
tJh'  meaning  of  the  bflOtals,  They  said  it  was  his,  and  that  he  wasa  "kaloii"  or 
spirit  I  thought  I  would  prove  the  veneration  they  held  him  iu,  so  I  pointed  my 
musket  at  him,  and  cocked  it.  They  seemed  to  be  extremely  agitated,  and  begged 
me  to  desist,  and  then  ran  oft"  and  fetched  some  cooked  bread -fruit  to  proj 
him  for  the  insult  ottered,  which  he  took  from  their  hands.  They  told  me  he  was 
of  a  great  age,  and  that  he  had  eaten  several  infants,  which  they  had  given  him 
at  different  times ;  children  of  prisoners  taken  in  war/ 

with 


common  lot  or  man. 
the  boles  dug  for  the  posts  of  the  chiefs  borne — strangled  in 
masses  at  bis  funeral — their  living  and  writhing  bodies  used  as 
'rollers,*  over  which  the  monstrous  war-canoes  are  dragged  up 
the  beach  (a  barbarity  which  struek  Mr.  Ellis  with  horror  in 
Otabeite,  where  it  was  only  practised  on  corpses)— the  Fijians 
take  it  all  as  part  of  the  inevitable  burden  laid  on  them,  *  tjravi 
sub  religione*     A  district  called  Drekete,  according  to  Jackson, 

'is  considered  the  lowest  of  all,  and  is  actually  kept  for  human  sacrifices 
and  for  food  upon  any  public  occasion.  They  are  nut  allowed  to  lift 
arms  in  their  defence,  but  are  tupgOKSd  to  m  not  only  neutral,  but 
passive  and  resigned  to  their  fate,  from  w  hatever  hand  it  may  come. 
Although  there  are  many  canoes  on  each  side  their  river,  they  never 
get  ferried  over,,  but  always  swim ;  and  in  fact  they  never  expect  it. 
So  habitual  is  their  hard  fate,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  only  resigned  are  they,  but  even  pleasant !' 

We  will  select  a  less  revolting  instance  of  aristocratic  outrage 
from  Jackson's  narrative.  Revel  ita,  a  great  chief,  bad  paid  a 
visit  t-«  i  village  of  serfs  witb  his  suite,  and  called  for  his  dinner. 

'  The  poor  inhabitants,  having  been  paid  such  visits  before,  knew 
what  sort  of  guests  they  had  to  entertain,  and  hurried  accordingly. 
They,  in  their  haste  and  desire  to  please,  took  the  victuals  up  before 
they  were  properly  cooked,  and  brought  them  in  the  most  humble  way. 
The  lazy  courtiers  and  tasters  informed  Revelitu  that  the  victuals  were 
quite  raw,  and  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  an  old  offence  of 
that  place  in  particular*  The  chief  flew  into  a  passion,  thinking  that 
his  dignity  was  Blighted,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  before 
him.  They  did  so,  and  it  happened  to  be  on  a  beach  that  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  pumice-stone.  They  crawled  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  waiting  with  resignation  the  result  of  the  anger  of  the  chief. 
At  last  he  looked  out  of  the  door,  and  began  to  fcbu.-e  them  at  a  tre- 
menckmfl  rate,  and  said  he  did  not  know  how  to  punish  them,  as  it  was 
of  no  use  killing  them,  because  they  would  be  glad  to  get  off  so  easy. 
One  of  the  courtier*  observed,  that  it  would  be  easier  for  them  (the 
inhabitants),  hardened  slaves  as  they  were,  to  make  a  hearty  meal  from 
t:  pumice-stones,  than  for  such  a  chief  as  Revelita  to  eat  the  pork 
underdone.  Revelita  said,  "Well  thought  of,'.'  and  commanded  the 
poor  liatiki  fellows  to  begin  at  once,  which  they  immediately  obeyed, 
and  despatched  sueh  quantities  tit'  pmiiiee-stone,  that  you  could  in  a 
little  while  observe  the  stones  diminishing,  although  the  heach  was 
thirty  or  forty  yards  long.'- — Erskine,  p.  456, 

The  practice,  common  to  many  other  savage  nations,  of  bury- 
ing living-  persons  when  they  become  a  burden  to  others,  is  so 
,  that  (according  to  Captain  F.iskinc)  an  aged  or  decrepit 
person  is  rarely  seen  among  them.      Ilut   it  is  attended  with  hor- 
rors peculiarly  their  own.     Mr.  Williams  (a  missionary  who  has 
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lived  four  years  in  these  islands')  gave  Captain  Erskine  an  account 
of  an  attempt  wbich  lie  had  ineffectually  made  to  induce  Tui 
Thakau,  an  elderly  chief,  to  embrace  Christianity  during  an 
illness : — 

*  On  the  following  morning-  Mr.  Williams,  whilst  standing  at 
door  of  his  house,  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  having  left  the  chief  in 
such  high  spirits  so  short  a  time  before,  by  being  informed,  by  a 
Feejeean,  evidently  proceeding  on  some  important  business,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  not  desirous  of  being  overheard,  that  Tui  Thakau 
was  dead,  and  that  preparations  were  going  on  for  his  burial.  Not 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  information,  but  knowing  that  the  prepara- 
tions partly  consisted  in  strangling  the  wives  of  the  deceased.  Mr. 
Williams,  hurriedly  apprising  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, hastened  with  him  to  the  chiefs  residence,  with  the  human 
intention  of  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  some  at  least  of  the 
destined  victims. 

'As  they  crossed  the  threshold  they  stepped  over  the  body,  yet 
warm,  of  the  first  strangled  wife,  whilst  two  men,  each  holding  the  end 
of  the  fatal  con  I.  were  performing  the  office  of  the  executioner  on  the 
second,  then  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Tui  Kila-Kila,  the  heir  to  the 
chieftainship,  sat  at  a  short  distance,  with  a  scowl  of  fierce  determina- 
tion on  his  countenance,  whiUi  in  a  more  remote  corner,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  missionaries,  reclined  old  Tui  Thakau  liimself,  appa- 
rently in  no  more  infirm  condition  than  on  the  previous  day.  A 
remonstrance  on  the  atrocity  of  such  proceedings  during  the  life-time 
of  the  chief  was  met  by  a  stern  announcement  from  Tui  Kila-Kila  th, 
u  his  father  was  dead ;  the  spirit  had  quitted  him  yesterday  :  he  befo: 
them  was  no  living  man,  but  a  corpse  whom  they  were  about  to  carry 
to  the  tomb.'*  Seeing  that  no  expostulations  were  likely  to  be  of  an 
avail  in  favour  of  the  old  man,  whose  mind,  from  his  composed  silent 
■was  evidently  made  up  to  his  fate,  the  missionaries  turned  their  attenti 
to  the  surviving  wives,  WfiOee  lives  they  were  successful  in  sa\ 
two  already  sacrificed  being  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  occasion, 

'  The  principal  wife,  a  woman  of  higher  rank  than  any  person  p: 
sent,  had  escaped  the  usual  fate,  Feejeean  custom  requiring  that  the 
ceremony  of  strangulation  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  an  equal  grade. 
The  bodies  having  been  placed  in  a  litter,  and  the  old  chief  in  another1] 
the  funeral  procession  began,  the  principal  wife  and  son  fanning  his 
face  as  they  conducted  him  to  hil  living  grave.' — //-»,,  p.  231. 

The  particulars  of  a  still  more  repulsive  case  will  be  found 
fey  those  who  are  studious  of  such  horrors,  in  the  Inst  page  o 
Jackson  the  sailor's  extraordinary  narrative.  The  women,  however, 
are  usually  willing  and  often  eager  to  meet  the  fate  which  awaits 
them  when  a  husband  dies.  In  an  instance  which  came  under 
the  cognisance  of  Mrs.  Wall  is  (the  wife  of  an  American  who 
traded  to  these  islands,  and  the  accuracy  of  whose  little  work — 
'  Life  in  Feejee' — is  attested  by  the  missionaries),  the  chiefs  of 
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Bau  would  not  consent  to  strangle  any  of  the  women  of  a  deadly 
enemy  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  clubbing.  They  wished  him 
to  feel  the  effects  of  their  hatred  in  the  next  world  by  not  allowing 
him  to  have  a  wife  to  cook  for  him— a  thing  indispensable  ac- 
cording to  the  Fiji  creed.  'Come,  strangle  me  quick/  said  his 
faithful  partner,  'that  my  spirit  may  go  with  the  spirit  of  Nalela, 
and  comfort  him  ;  he  is  even  now  faint  for  food.'  When  she 
found  that  no  one  would  do  her  the  friendly  office,  she  resolved 
to  starve  herself,  and  tasted  nothing  from  the  21st  to  the  30th 
of  the  month.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mrs. 
Wall  is  then  persuaded,  or  rather  compelled  her  to  eat. 

In  the  practice  of  cannibalism  the  people  of  Fiji  '  equal,  if 
they  do  not  exceed,  all  known  races.'  It  is  impossible  to  give, 
except  by  reference  to  the  ample  details  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  any  idea  of  the  excesses  to  which  it  is  carried. 
This  custom,  the  existence  of  which  at  all  it  was  at  one  t inu- 
tile fashion  to  disbelieve,  has  been  traced,  in  some  regions,  to 
motives  of  ferocious  revenge  ;  in  others,  to  superstitious  fancies 
— to  an  unnatural  appetite — to  actual  deficiency  of  other  nourish- 
ment :  but  in  Fiji  all  these  causes  seem  to  co-operate.  Whether  by 
way  of  rendering  the  last  honours  to  a  deceased  enemy,  or  treat- 
ing his  remains  with  the  extreme  of  contumely,  the  Fijian 
warrior  equally  devours  him — only  with  some  difference  of  lan- 
guage and  ceremony.  It  is  related  by  one  of  the  missionaries 
thai  the  king  of  Bau,  when  a  rebel  chief  was  killed,  commanded 
Lis  tongue  to  be  cut  out.  Holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  joked  over 
it,  and  apostrophised  it  as  the  instrument  of  evil,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  eating  it.  The  heart,  liver,  and  tongue,  are  favourite 
morsels.  Tuihilahila,  king  of  Somoromo,  thus  addressed  the 
baked  body  of  a  once  intimate  friend,  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured and  slaughtered — ■  Thou  hast  been  my  brother ;  had  I 
fallen  into  thine  hand,  should  I  not  have  been  eaten  forth- 
with?  And  dost  thou  think  of  an  escape? — No,  verily!1  But 
Thakombau,  another  eminent  warrior,  when  lectured  by  Captain 
Erskine  on  the  subject,  defended  the  usage  on  strictly  economical 
grounds.  4  It  was  all  very  well  for  us,  who  had  plenty  of  beef, 
to  remonstrate — but  they  had  no  beef  but  men  f  The  mission- 
aries even  assert  that  the  language  '  contains  no  word  for  a 
simple  corpse ;  but  the  word  used,  M  bakola,"  conveys  the  idea 
of  eating  the  body/  It  is  common  Jo  call  a  human  being,  when 
considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  *  a  long  pig.'  All  enemies  killed 
in  battle  are,  *  as  a  matter  of  course,'  eaten  by  the  victors."!  A 
bod  v,  properly  roasted  and  prepared,  is  sent  as  a  present  of  great 
value  to  friends : — 

*  the  limbs  are  tied,  say  in  a  sitting  form,  and  there  they  remain  ;  when 
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dressed,  they  take  the  body  up,  paint  the  face  red,  put  a  wig  upon  the 
head,  put  a  club  or  fiin  in  the  hands,  as  they  may  happen  to  fancy,  and 
then  carry  the  whole  as  a  present  to  be  eaten  by  their  friends.  They 
sometimes  travel  far  with  this  spectacle,  which,  when  met  in  the  path, 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  living  map  in  full  dress/ 

The  hideous  banquet  excites  a  kind  of  frenzy  resembling  in- 
toxication. Even  whites  have  sometimes  yielded  to  the  maniacal 
propensity,  M.  Gervais,  one  of  Dumont  Durville's  officers, 
found,  that  the  crew  of  a  whaler  who  accompanied  him  on 
a  visit  to  a  Fiji  •  liief  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  his  invi- 
tation to  join  the  feast:  and  Forster  observed  a  similar  longing 
in  some  of  Cook*s  crew  of  the  Resolution,  while  others  '  suffered 
the  same  effects  as  from  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha'  from  the  mere 
proposal. 

When  war  wrill  not  afford  the  requisite  victims,  a  Fiji  party 
will  often  surprise  persons  by  stratagem,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  devouring  them — a  whole  village  will  lie  in  wait  for  a  man 
and  his  wife,  returning  from  their  plantation.  Women  are  pre- 
ferred, when  choice  is  free.  If  a  chief  has  been  well  feasted  by 
a  friend,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  return  the 
compliment  with  equal  munificence,  however  scarce  the  requisite 
game  may  be.  An  instance  of  this  kind  gave  occasion  for  that 
exploit  of  heroic  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  two  missionaries* 
wives,  Mrs.  Lyth  and  Mrs,  Calvert,  who  interrupted  the  work  of 
massacre  by  their  presence,  to  which  we  called  attention  in  our 
former  article.  It  is  no  detraction  from  the  merit  of  these  brave 
women  to  notice,  that  the  success  which  crowned  their  interference 
was  possibly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  superstitious  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  natives  that  it  is  unlucky  to  persist  in  an  undertak- 
ing which  has  been  once  interrupted — a  feeling  powerful  enough 
unnerve  the  fiercest  warrior,  in  the  full  excitement  of  the 
ie  or  the  fight.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  Tahitian  attacks  on  the 
French,  a  poor  missionary  stepped  forward  to  implore  the  natives 
to  desist,  and  fell  by  a  chance  shot — ■  This  is  no  good  fight,'  the 
chiefs  exclaimed,  and  drew  off  their  men  immediately.  Jackson 
has  b  remarkable  story  of  the  same  kind.  A  certain  queen, 
smitten  with  a  partiality  for  an  American  negro,  ordered  a 
slave  woman,  4  extremely  good-looking  and  intelligent,'  to  marry 
him.  She  declined,  and,  in  spite  of  all  threatening,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  *  kuke '  (all  blacks  are  called 
cooks  in  Fiji,  from  the  ordinary  profession  which  they  follow 
on  lioard  ship).  Her  mistress,  in  a  rage,  ordered  two  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  *  to  lay  hold  of  her  knees  and  break  her  thigh.' 
Jackson,  according  to  his  own  account,  rushed  in,  l  knocked 
down   one  of  the  chiefs  like  a  bullock,'  and  rescued  the  poor 
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wretch.     He  was  instantly  seized  and   pinioned,  and  told  that 

*  as  I    bad   saved   the  woman's  life  (which   I  discovered   I    had 

'ually  done  by  the  queen's  observations,  it  being  considered 
dangerous  to  undertake  a  second  time  anything  which  has  been 
once  prevented),  I  must  lose  my  own  instead  ' — a  fate,  from 
wbicli  be  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  fact  is,  that  cruelty,  as  well  as  courage,  among  the  South 
Sea  islanders  seems  to  be  of  a  very  impulsive  character.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  cannot  comprehend  the  'patient  search  and 
vigil  long"  of  the  Red  Indian's  hatred  ;  nor  the  deliberateness  of 
European  criminal  justice ;  which  seems  to  them  much  the  same 
tiling. 

'  You  speak    of  cruelty/  said   a    Maori   chief  to    Samuel  Leigh  : 

*  I  saw  them  hang  a  white  man  at  Sydney  ;  and  never  did  I  wit? 
oca*  so  horrible  a  spectacle.  They  kept  him  in  prison  several 
days  after  they  told  him  he  must  die:  was  there  no  cruelty  in  that? 
We  have  no  such  custom  in  our  country.  When  we  intend  to  kill,  we 
watch  for  a  convenient  opportunity,  and  when  the  person  least  expects 
it,  with  tmei  blow  of  the  nutree  we  bring  him  to  the  ground  in  a  mo- 
ment.' 

The  work  of  change  in  these  islands  will  probably  advance 
much  more  rapidly  than  present  appearances  would  indicate.  As 
Captain  Erskine  truly  observes — 

*  The  certainty  that  a  line  of  communication  will  soon  be  opened 
between  the  whole  of  the  western  coasts  of  America  and  our  gold-pro- 
daetng  colonies  in  Australia,  to  the  success  of  which  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate points  is  necessary,  of  which  the  Feejee  Islands  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  most  important,  renders  this  prospect  no  longer  one  of 
distant  speculation  ;  nor  the  conversion  of  a  people,  to  whom  we  must 
be  indebted  for  many  useful  supplies,  from  a  fierce  barbarism  to  a 
rational  civilisation,  a  question  of  mere  sentimental  fancy.* — p.  279. 

Two  days'  westerly  sail  before  the  steady  trade-wind  brought 
Captain  Erskine,  in  the  'Havannah,'  from  Fiji  to  Aneiteuin, 
the  most  easterly  land  of  the  interesting  group  of  the  New 
Hi: bribes,  l  a  long  chain  of  volcanic  islands,  extending  400 
miles  from  north  to  south,'  inhabited  by  many  tribes  of  the  Me- 
lanesian  family  ;  some,  says  Captain  Erskine,  nearly  allied  to 
those  of  Fiji  j  others  of  smaller  stature,  and  seeming   to  belong 

*  to  a  less  robust  and  less  advanced  people/  The  use  of  the 
betel-nut  and  chunam  among  some  of  these  Islanders  already 
announces  to  the  voyager  from  the  East  the  influence  of  Asia. 
To  this  groupe  (and  the  neighbouring  sub-troupe  of  the  low 
coral  formation,  called  the  Loyalty  Islands)  belong  Erromansro, 
Yate,  Tana,  Vanikoro,  the  scene  of  La  Perouse's  ship- 
wreck, and  other  spots  more  or  less  famous  in  the  annals  of  mari- 
time 
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time  and  missionary  adventure.  Tana  is  known  by  its  great 
volcano,  which  recent  voyagers  Lave  noticed  in  constant  activity 
• — the  Strom  boli  or  natural  lighthouse  of  these  seas,  well  known 
as  a  beacon  by  the  crew  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand's  little 
missionary  vessel. 

The  New  Hebrides  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros 
in  1606,  who  considered  them  part  of  the  great  Terra  A  us  trails, 
and  cherished  gigantic  schemes  for  their  colonization.  They 
were  visited  afterwards  by  Bougainville  and  Cook,  but  few  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  them  since  the  time 
of  those  great  navigators.  The  sandal-wood  traffic  has  been 
carried  ou  I  hither  with  more  or  less  activity  since  1828,  chiefly 
fruin  Sydney,  and  somewhat  in  the  Dutch  spirit  of  monopoly : — ■ 

*  The  apprehension  of  the  trade  being  thrown  open  to  competition,* 
says  Captain  Erskine,  '  has  induced  a  habit  of  secrecy  with  respect  to 
all  their  transactions  on  the  part  of  the  traders;  and  the  commerce 
itself  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  conducted  in  a  manner  very  dis- 
creditable to  i he  white  men  employed  in  it,  who  have  often  shown 
themselves  in  no  way  behind  the  natives  in  cruelty  and  treachery,  and 
indeed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  cannibalism,  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
vices  we  generally  ascribe  to  savages.' 

Many  of  these  islands,  says  another  authority, 

*  are  infested  by  Europeans,  who  are  either  runaway  convicts,  expirees, 
or  deserters  from  the  whalers,  .  .  .  They  live  in  a  manner  easily  to  be 
imagined  from  men  of  this  class,  without  either  law,  religion,  or  educa- 
tion to  control  them — with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  ardent  spirits, 
which  they  obtain  from  distilling  the  toddy  that  exudes  from  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  This  spirit  is  not  very  palatable,  but  it  serves,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  "  to  tickle  the  brain."  ' 

The  seamen  who  frequent  this  dangerous  region  recount  wit 

horror  the  deeds  of  '  the  monster  Jones,'  one  of  these  miscreants, 

who   in   1841   destroyed  eleven  Europeans,   deserters   from   the 

*  Woodlark,'  Sydney  whaler: — 

*  He  invited  them  all  to  visit  him  to  partake  of  a  feast,  and,  when  he 

got   his  victims  intoxicated  with  this  island  spirit,  lie  gave  t 
food  in  which  he  had  previously  mixed  poison.     This  proved  fatal  to 
seven,  and  tlie  remaining  four  having  refused,  to  eat,  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  shot  them,' 

The  cause  of  the  crime,  reported  by  Captain  Simpson,  of  the 
barque  '  Giraffe,'  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  of  1844,  was  jealousy 
of  the  influence  of  these  new-comers  over  the  natives.  Had  the 
victims  only  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  the  matter  would  have 
excited  but  little  attention.  These  myriads  of  islets  and  reefs 
abound  but  too  plenteously  in  memorials  of  dark  and  undetected 
crime,  like  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  old  buccaneering 
days : — 

'Some 
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«  Some  desert  isle  or  key, 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty  ; 
Or  where  the  savage  Indian's  mood 
Bepaid  i  t  back  in  deeds  of  blood.' 

Many  have  been  the  massacres  committed  on  these  shores  on 
bribes  of  unoffending   natives  ;  and   many  a   barque,  long  since 
catalogued  in  Lloyd's  list  of  *  vessels  lost  at  sea  and  never  heard 
of/  has  paid  with  the  lives  of  all  her  crew  the  penalty  for  some 
such  guilty  act.     The  murder  of  John  Williams  by  the  natives 
of  Erromango,  reputed  the  most  savage  of  the  New  Hebrideans, 
in  1839,  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed  in  retribution  for 
outrages  perpetrated  by  nameless   European  visitors.     And  the 
work  of  mutual  wrong  still  continues.     Captain  Richards,  master 
of  a  vessel  trading  to  these  islands,  told  Captain  Erskine  that  tho 
mate  of  a  Sydney  sandal- wood  trader  had  boasted  to  him  but  a 
few  weeks  previously,  of  having  shot  six  men,  as  she  sailed  along 
the  coast,  with  the  charitable  purpose  of  spoiling  the  market  of 
those  who   might  follow  ;    and  the  same    or  another  miscreant 
was  reported  to  have  shot  a  friendly  chief  in  sport,  when,  having 
luded  his  traffic,  he  was  swimming  on  shore  from  the  vessel. 
The  volumes  before  us  abound  with  most  painful  instances, 
both  of  the  frequency  and  savage  nature  of  these  outrages  on  the 
native  population,  and  of  the  lamentable  inadequacy  of  English 
law  rather  than  of  English  executive  authority  to  repress  them. 
The    commander   of  a  Queen's  ship,  however  anxious  to  put 
down    such    enormities,   finds    his    movements  impeded  by  the 
thousand  snares  which  our  jurisprudence,  in  its  abundant  caution, 
has  contrived,  as  if  on  purpose  to  embarrass  the  march  of  justice. 
The  '  case  of  Mr,  Lewis,*  contained  at  length  in  the  appendix  to 
Captain    Erskine's  work,  affords  an  instructive  commentary  on 
the  hopelessness  of  such  endeavours.     John  Charles  Lewis,  late 
of  Sydney,  master  mariner,  had  shot  three  natives  of  the  isle  of 
Mare.     Strange  to  say,  preliminary  difficulties  were  so  far  got 
over,    that  Lewis  was   actually   put    on    his    trial,  on   the   15th 
November,  1849,  at  Sydney,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  '  a  certain 
male  adult,  whose  name  was  to  the  Attorney-General  unknown.' 
*  His  Honour  suggested  that  the  words  male  adult  would  not 
necessarily  mean  a  human  being.'     This  objection,  benevolently 
taken  by  the  court,  was,  however,  got  rid  of  by  an  amendment, 
and  the  trial  proceeded — to  a  triumphant  acquittal,  on  the  ground 
apparently  that  the  naked  male  adult  in  question  was  shot  *  under 
circumstances  which    might    reasonably    create  in  the  mind   of 
Captain  Lewis  a  belief  that  his  life  was  in  danger.'     Mark  the 
result.     *  Within  a  month  alter  the   trial  of  Mr.  Lewis,  his  em- 
ployer, who  had  him  sent  back  to   his  station,  received  infoxma- 
yol,  xcv,  no.  clxxxix.  N  tion, 
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tion,  which  has  since  been  confirmed,  ot  the  capture  by  the 
people  of  Mare  of  his  cutter  the  '  Lucy  Anne,'  and  the  murder 
of  the  whole  of  her  crew/ 

A  still  more  serious  instance  of  similar  atrocity  and  rev 
will  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  New  Zealand  Papers 
August  1848  j  the  narrative  of  an  outrage  committetl  at  Rotu 
by  the  crew  of  a  Sydney  schooner  and  brig;  'engaged  in  obi 
ing  men  from  islands  hereabouts  at  2/.  by  the  head  as  wages,  as 
they  are  designed  to  be  shepherds  and  labourers  in  New  South 
Wales/  The  vessels  were  entered  in  a  shipping-list  kept  at 
liotuma  by  a  pilot  established  there  as  *  trading  for  cannibals  1 ' 
The  case  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  but  to  have  fallen  through  for  want  of  available  evidence, 
Similar  ill  success  (according  to  Colonel  Mundy)  attended  the  pro- 
secution of  another  Sydney  master,  who  had  obligingly  lent  his 
ship's  coppers  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  New  Zealanders'  heads. 

Another  offender,  on  a  smaller  scale — one  Stephens,  who  had 
led  a  native  war-party — Captain  Erskine  took  on  himself  to 
remove  from  the  island  of  Tana  by  compulsion — much  to  the 
man's  own  surprise,  that  the  captain  should  have  thought  such 
an  affair  worth  noticing, 

'  I  was  desirous  of  showing  to  the  vagrant  English,  who,  wli 
amongst  these  islands,  fancy  themselves  above  all  restraint,  that  ofienc 
wantonly  committed   here  were  punishable  by  our  own  laws  ;  and 
though  in  this  case  it  was  not  probable  that  any  evidence  could  be  ] 
cured  which  would  weigh  with  a  Sydney  jury,  even  in  the  doubtful 
of  their  considering  the  murder  of  a  savage  a  blaxneable  action,  yet 
iiicouvt'iiiciH  c  the  culprit  would  be  put  to  by  his  removal  might  oper 
in  some  degree  as  a  check  upon  others,  if  it  were  understood  tliat  i 
domiciliary  visits  were  to  be  annually  repeated/ — Erskine,  p.  308. 

Again;  we  have  before  us  a  proclamation  of  Sir  Charles 
FitzToy,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  stating  that  certain 
British  subjects,  resident  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  have  been  for  some 
time  past  accustomed  to  make  purchases  of  native  women  from 
their  relatives,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  :  adding,  truly 
enough,  that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  British  subjects  it 
illegal  under  our  slave-trade  acts  wherever  perpetrated  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  warning  such  offenders  of  the  consequences.  But 
in  what  practical  way  is  this  menace  of  the  *  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  '  to  be  enforced?  and  is  the  good  done  by  such  a  demonstra- 
tion equal  to  the  mischief  of  holding  out  threats  which  are  well 
known  by  all  concerned  to  be  futile  ? 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  statesmen  and  legis- 
lature.    Difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  effective  enact- 
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ments,  but  they  chiefly  proceed  from  reluetance  to  encounter 
those  phantoms  raised  by  legal  ingenuity,  of  which  we  are  daily 
learning  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  unsubstantial  nature. 
Our  English  criminal  procedure,  thanks  to  the  obstructive 
wisdom  of  ages,  is  the  most  cumbrous  of  all  instruments  for 
punishing  offences  committed  under  any  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumstances ;  wherever,  for  instance,  there  is  necessity  for  the 
arrest  of  the  culprit  in  one  jurisdiction  and  trial  in  another,  or 
wherever  the  case  requires  the  transmission  of  culprit  and  evidence 
to  a  distance.  We  believe  that  we  are  borne  out  in  the  assertion, 
that  criminal  extradition  treaties  between  ourselves  and  other 
countries  have  been  hitherto  almost  a  dead  letter,  as  far  as  out 
side  is  concerned,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  our  rules 
of  evidence  interpose  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  documents 
to  authorise  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  offender.  For  somewhat 
similar  reasons,  to  succeed  in  prosecuting  to  conviction,  in  any 
British  court,  an  individual  charged  with  outrages  such  as  those 
which  we  have  described,  would  be  an  achievement  not  only  of  the 
greatest  industry  but  singular  felicity.  To  justify  this  impotence 
of  law  and  right,  on  the  score  of  tenderness  for  the  liberty  of  the 
•abject,  is  really  to  adopt  some  of  the  merest  cant  of  the  legal 
profession,  British  justice  shows  no  symptoms  whatever  of  such 
sentimental  softness  where  her  prey  consists  only  of  the  'small 
deer '  of  common  gaol  deliveries  ;  witness  the  astounding  sum- 
mariness  with  which  the  victims  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are 
usually  cut  short  in  their  endeavours  to  baffle  their  pursuers. 
It  is  only  to  the  perpetrator  of  offences  of  peculiar  atrocity — espe- 
cially if  committed  outside  of  her  ordinary  preserves*  and  under 
conditions  not  admitting  the  application  of  e  very-day  prece- 
dents— that  she  offers  the  luxury  of  a  long  chase  and  plenty  of 
*  law.'  For  our  own  parts,  we  believe  that  not  only  justice 
to  our  uncivilised  fellow  men,  and  the  claims  of  our  common 
Christianity,  but  the  protection  of  our  own  traders  from  the  vin- 
ditiive  fury  of  the  savage,  require  that  the  commanders  of  our 
cruisers  should  be  invested  with  extensive  police  and  even  court- 
martial  powers,  in  regard  to  offences  of  violence  committed  in 
vage  countries  by  British  subjects.     Undoubtedly,  in  order  to 

ake  such  provisions  thoroughly  effectual,  the  co-operation  of 
other  states  would  be  required ;  and  we  hope  that  the  sense  of 
universal  justice,  on  which   international  law   is  founded,   will 

Itimatelv  prevail,  through  the  extinction  of  some  subsisting 
prejudices  and  mutual  distrust,  until  such  offenders,  like  pirates, 
are  dealt  with  as  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

F.vi-n    in   this  unpromising  region  of  the  Western   Pacific, 
work   of  conversion    has    been    of  late    years    sedulously 

n  2  plied. 
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plied.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable  to  plant 
resident  European  missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Tt 
labour  has  devolved  on  native  teachers  of  the  Eastern  PoJynoiM 
race,  chiefly  from  Samoa  and  Rarotonga,  pupils  reared  in  tl 
institutions  established  by  John  Williams.  Few  incidents  in 
the  wide  history  of  Sooth  Sea  missions  are  more  touching  than 
the  unpretending,  unwearying  zeal  of  these  obscure  assistants  in 
the  cause — themselves,  or  their  parents,  just  rescued  from  the 
darkness  of  idolatry,  and  devoting  their  simple  lives  in  orde 
to  communicate  their  own  spiritual  blessings  to  a  people  of  alie 
manners  and  language.  They  have  none  of  the  prestige  abou 
them  which  attaches  to  Europeans.  They  Inspire  the  savage 
with  no  fear  or  respect.  They  are  the  ready  victims  of  his 
arbitrary  violence  or  superstitious  terrors.  It  is  with  them  as 
with  the  early  Christians,  *si  caelum  stetit,  si  terra  movit, 
fames,  si  lui-s,'  they  are  the  appropriate  sacrifice.  In  1843  th 
people  of  Kotuma  murdered  two  Samoan  teachers  and  the 
families  'on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  dysentery.'  Instanc 
are  recorded  by  Capt.  Erskine  of  their  slaughter,  or  narrow  escape, 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  European  crews  from  massacre.  The 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  (according  to  Mr.  Hogg)  *  knows  of  fort 
(including  wives  and  children),  within  the  last  eight  yeaTs,  wh 
have  either  been  murdered  orjallen  victims  to  the  fever  of  these 
islands  ;  every  set  of  fresh  boys  that  comes  here  (to  New  Zealand) 
has  a  story  to  tell  of  murdered  Samoans,  who  came  to  preach  to 
them  of  *  Jesus  up  above,  and  Satan  down  below/  Such  is  the 
self-devotion,  however,  of  these  Polynesian  neophytes,  that  no 
difficulty  is  found  by  the  London  Society  in  supplying  their  plac 
from  the  institution  in  Upolu  ;  and  advantage  has  been  constant 
taken  of  any  favourable  symptoms  to  place  teachers  among 
different  populations  ;  '  they  being,  with  their  wives  and  familic 
and  generally  a  Samoan  canoe,  conveyed  to  their  destinations  by 
the  missionary  barque  the  John  Williams,  which  is  dispatched 
on  a  periodical  voyage  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
supplies  to  these  men,  who  are  often  dependent  on  head-quarters 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life/ 

The  Rev.  William  Nihil!,  one   of  the   bishop's  companions, 
observes,  in  a  journal  before  us,  that — 

c  These  people  [the  Samoan  teachers  and  their  converts]  spend  mo 
time  in  worship  and  religious  eJMfcises  than  any  1  have  ever  known. .  . 
Every  Sunday  these  people  devote  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  iiou 
to  public  worship,  during  the  whole  of  which  time,  broken  up  in 
five  ports,  they  are  hearing  either  prayer*  or  reading,  or  a  sermon 
or  being  catechised,  or  singing.  Everything  is  conducted  with 
the  greatest  solemnity  and  decorum ;    and  I  am  quite  anxious  and 

perplexed 
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perplexed  because  I  fear  that  this  cannot  last ;  and  that,  without 
Uod  ese  simple    converts  a  greater  share   of  grace  to    keep 

them  stedfast  than  is  usually  vouchsafed  to  men,  there  must  be  a  failing' 
away.  Religion  has  become  liic  business  of  their  lives;  and  without 
their  mode  of  life  is  changed,  and  something  given  them  to  do,  they 
cannot,  I  fear,  withstand  the  temptations  which  their  easy  mode  of  life 
must  continually  expose  them  to  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off.* — 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle^  voL  vi.  p.  425. 

As  yet,  however,  the  labours  of  these  primitive  teachers  have 
been  but  scantily  rewarded ;  and  it  was  on  fully  considering  the 
imperfection  of  the  means  hitherto  made  available  that  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  framed,  and.  has  carried  out  with  assiduous  pa- 
tience, his  scheme  of  *  Melanesian  missions,'  described  in  several 
recent  publications,  and  particularly  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Hogg;  This  scheme,  originally  framed  by  himself,  and  since 
concurred  in  by  the  other  Australian  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  to  consist  of  regular  visits  to  the  New  Hebrides 
and  other  Melanesian  isles,  for  the  purpose  of  periodically 
renewing  relations  with  the  several  chiefs  and  tribes;  advis- 
ing where  advice  was  sought,  arbitrating  in  disputes,  and 
suggesting  improvements:  and,  above  all,  inducing  promis- 
ing youths  from  the  island  population — in  numbers  limited 
hitherto  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  bishop's  little  vessel  to  re- 
ceive them — \o  accompany  him  back  to  the  English  settlements 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  Christian  education.  The  bishop's 
own  foundation  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Auckland,  was  at  first 
destined  to  admit  these  along  with  English  and  Maori  scholars  ; 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  their  instruction  being  to  train  future 
teachers  and  evangel izers  for  the  region  of  their  nativity.  But 
as  the  winter  climate,  even  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  New 
Zealand,  was  found  too  trying  for  the  constitutions  of  many  of 
these  children  of  the  tropics,  the  bishop  has  hitherto  so  contrived 
it  as  to  take  back  several  of  them  annually  to  pass  that  season  in 
their  own  country.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  plan 
involved  no  small  difficulties  of  arrangement  and  execution,  con- 
sidering the  great  extent  of  ocean  to  be  regularly  traversed  ;  but, 
from  1849  to  1852,  it  was  most  happily  accomplished  in  the 
bishop's  own  small  vessels,  the  4  Undine '  (of  23  tons  and  four 
men)  and  the  *  Border  Maid'  which  has  succeeded  the  former 
classical  vessel.  The  bishop  has  already  answered  by  anticipa- 
tion those — if  there  be  any  such — who  might  be  disposed  to 
regard  with  disfavour  this  dedication  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  labour  to  objects  apart  from  bis  immediate  duties : — 

*  The  venerable   primate,"  he  says,  '  at  whose   hand  I  received  my 
•cratiun,  charged  me,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 

of 
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of  the  Mother  Church,  not  to  confine  my  efforts  to  New  Zealand,  hut 
to  watch  river  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Pacific.' 

On  his  last  return,  with  the  particulars  of  which  we  are 
acquainted,  in  October,  1852,  the  bishop  was  accompanied  by 
twenty-five  youths,  of  various  ages,  and  two  little  Melanesian 
Topsies ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  derogating  from 
the  dignity  of  history  in  recounting  that  these  black  damsels 
(whose  archness  and  adroitness,  when  compared  with  the  wavs 
of  their  heavier  contemporaries  of  Maori  blood,  greatly  amused 
the  ladies  of  Auckland)  were  decently  clad  in  robes  made  out 
the  bishop's  counterpane,  stitched  and  '  sloped/  on  the 
by  his  own  episcopal  hands. 

One  of  these  little   'Negrillo'  maidens  was  to  be  educated 
the   affianced   bride  of  a  young  countryman— one  of  the  bishop's 
first  and  most  promising  Melanesian  pupils — Siapo,  or  '  Georg 
a  lad  from  Mare,  who  first  joined  the  mission  in  1849. 

*  His  handsome,  thoughtful  face/  says  Mr.  Nihill,  ■  was  a  true  ind 
to  fiis  mind.     The  bishop  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  went  do* 
to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  coral-pits  in  his  own  island  to  draw  water 
for  the  strange  white  man.     The  bishop,  who  is  an  accomplished  phy 
siognomist,  was  struck  with  his  expression  as  he  looked  up  at  him 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  com 
to  New  Zealand.     He  came  with  two  companions,  and  from  that  r 1 1* *»:- 
to  his  death  continued  to  he  a  steady  friend  and  helper  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  using  his  influence  (which  was  considerable  from  lus  being 
a  near  relation  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young  chief)  alwi 
the  best  way,  both  among  his  schoolfellows  in  New  Zealand  IM 
friends  the  young  men  at  home.     At  Mallicoln  he  risked    hi«  life  on 
shore  in  the  watering  party,  when  the  bishop  and  his  companions  were 
in  danger.     Before  returning  to  the  college  for  his  last  visit,  h<<  *aid  to 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  adopted  him  when  a  boy,  K  I  am  afraid  1 
shall  die  some  day  in  New  Zealand.'*     And  his  friend  replied, 
if  you  do,  it  is  better  that  you  should  go."    So  he  came,  bowing  on 
to  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  of  the  bishop,  his  Engli* 
father.' 

The  poor  fellow's  presentiment   did  not  deceive  him.     His 
delicate  tropical  constitution  did  not  long  withstand  change  of 
climate  and  habits;  he  died  at  Auckland,  of  consumption,  in 
January,  1853.     He  was  of  a  very  reserved  character,  we 
told  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  very  last  that  c  the  fire  kindle 
and  at  last  he  spake  with  his  tongue.' 

'  In  an  hour  or  two  before  he  breathed  his  last  lie  was  constant 
giving  kind  messages  by  the  boys  to  his   friends  at   home,  on   Mr. 
ft  Hull's   behalf.      "  Wadokala,  take   care  of  JNIr.  Nihill  when  I   am 
gone.     Poor  Mr.  Nihill,  you  and  I  have  gone  together,  and  now  I 
die,  and  you  go  alone  I 
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The  achievements  of  the  fifth  voyage  of  the  mission  (1852)  are 
thus  summed  up  in  the  *  Colonial  Church  Chronicle: ' — 

'  Fifty-three  islands  (named)  were  visited  or  sighted  by  the  Border 
Maid ;  in  twenty-six  of  these  we  were  able  to  hold  some  intercourse, 
more  or  less,  with  the  people ;  from  eleven  we  have  received  scholars ; 
in  seven  mission  stations  have  been  established  bv  the  London  ^Society, 
three  of  which  *F6  proposed  to  be  given  up  to  the  Church  Mission. 
The  aggregate  of  population  cannot  be  less,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  than 
200,000  souls,  with  a  different  language  or  dialect,  on  a  probable 
average,  for  every  5000  souls !' 

This  rapid  sketch  affords  no  place  for  personal  panegyric,  nor 
does  it  furnish  a  proper  opportunity  for  dwelling  on  tbe  higher 
and  holier  characteristics  of  a  missionary's  calling;  and  we 
believe  it  possible  that  even  such  a  character  as  that  of  George 
Selwyn  may  have  its  gloss  tarnished  for  a  moment  by  that  incense 
of  indiscriminate  and  fulsome  eulogy  of  which  our  habits  of  reli- 
gious 'demonstration1 — party  demonstration  especially — are  apt 
to  make  us  profuse.  We  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  others  to 
expend  their  encomiastic  propensities  on  so  good  a  subject;  but, 
in  reference  to  our  present  purpose,  we  cannot  but  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  some  of  those  secondary  but  most  useful  qualities 
which  have  marked  him  out  as  an  eminent  agent  for  his  present 
work ;  a  work  to  which,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  great 
profession  open  to  him  at  home,  he  has  dedicated  his  life.  The 
extreme  polish  of  English  social  refinement,  the  touch  of  chi- 
valrous sentiment,  the  finished  classical  elegance  of  taste,  which 
are  the  ultimate  results  of  such  an  education  as  his  acting  on 
such  abilities,  are  apt,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  unfit  their 
owner  for  all  exertion  requiring  close  and  constant  communication 
with  various  classes  of  men.  They  produce  fastidiousness — a 
more  unconquerable  enemy  to  generous  expansiveness  in  active 
life  than  pride,  or  indolence,  or  profligacy  itself.  But  in  those 
cases  where  this  danger  is  avoided,  whether  through  a  happy 
natural  disposition,  or  by  resolute  watchfulness  and  self-control, 
not  a  stroke  of  the  chisel,  which  has  given  this  fine  and  elaborate 
polish  to  the  man,  has  been  bestowed  in  vain.  No  other  training 
gives  in  such  perfection  the  aptitude  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
point  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances ;  to  be  '  all  things  to  all 
men '  without  loss  of  self-respect,  or  compromise  of  principle. 
The  kind  of  dignity  which  it  communicates  is  such  as  can- 
not be  obscured  by  want  of  outward  show  and  appliances, 
or  derogated  from  by  condescension ;  such  as  involuntarily 
attracts,  or  subjugates,  both  the  coarsest  civilised,  and  the  wildest 
savage  nature.  Captain  Erskine's  volume  gives  examples  enough 
of  the  impression  made  by  the  presence  of  '  the  great  missionary 
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chief  *  Aliki  Asori/  with  his  body-guard  of  four  unarmed  sailors,, 
among  the  islanders  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  together  with  the 
innocent  and  simple  affection  of  his  own  adopted  children  for  his 
person. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  some  allusion  to  the  physical  education 
which  has  gone  to  complete  the  bishop's  missionary  char;  « 
for  this  gives  a  lesson  and  example  which  may  he  followed  with 
profit  by  numbers  whose  training,  in  other  respects,  must  differ 
widely  from  his.  We  have  often  wondered  at  the  sedentary, 
stay-at-home  kind  of  life  which  seems  to  be  led,  by  predilection, 
by  numbers  of  those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  as  missionaries  in 
these  distant  regions.  We  say  by  predilection  :  because,  though 
Teady  enough  to  confront  toil  and  travel,  as  well  as  danger,  when- 
ever called  on  to  change  their  sphere  of  exertion,  their  great  aim 
seems  to  be,  when  this  is  accomplished,  to  settle  down  in  a  quid 
and  domestic  routine,  with  little  more  of  physical  exertion  than 
is  necessary  to  perform  their  ordinary  round  of  duty.  Nor  would 
we  depreciate  the  advantages  of  *  quietness  and  confidence  ;'  yet, 
on  the  whole,  a  little  more  taste  for  bodily  exertion,  a  little  more 
of  the  locomotive  spirit,  would  probably  add  both  to  their  own 
energies  and  to  those  of  their  pupils,  with  whom  they  would, 
moreover,  be  brought  into  much  more  frequent  contact.  The 
absence  of  such  qualities  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
original  training  of  these  men  is  considered.  It  has  been  frugaj, 
and  in  a  sense  laborious,  but  almost  always  sedentary.  Ho1 
many  Polynesian  missionaries,  Protestant  or  Romanist,  can  paddl 
a  canoe,  or  navigate  a  twenty-ton  yacht?  How  many  have  even 
that  command  of  their  own  legs  and  wind  which  is  attained  by 
an  ordinary  Swiss  tourist  or  Highland  sportsman?  Now,  the 
proficient  in  all  Kton  and  Cambridge  manly  science,  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  athletic  exercises  among  the  most  athletic  sons 
men,  was  able  to  apply  himself  to  his  work  with  advantage 
which  we  feeble  literary  folk  can  only  contemplate  with  envy 
and  admiration.  Voir  cest  avoir,  says  the  French  proverb ;  and 
the  two  great  and  rugged  islands  of  New  Zealand  have  been 
fairly  taken  possession  of,  in  this  sense,  by  their  bishop,  and  the 
few  who  could  keep  up  with  him,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Siviinming  the  rivers,  and  climbing  the  mountains,  the  intrepid 
visitors  performed,  habitually,  distances  on  foot  which  the  natives 
themselves  would  only  achieve  in  occasional  fits  of  fierce  exer- 
tion. But,  above  all,  the  aquatic  accomplishments  of  the  prelate 
enabled  him  to  do  much  which,  in  that  sea-indented  region,  was 
altogether  beyond  the  power  of  the  mere  land  traveller.  He  has 
made  himself  as  practically  familiar  with  the  navigation  of 
seas,  as  with  the  topography  of  its  English  settlements  and  M 
villages  of  the  interior.  *  This 
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1  This  is  the  only  port  of  New  Zealand  (lie  says,  speaking  inci- 
dentally of  Nelson  in  one  of  his  visitation  tours)  where  the  Undine 
employs  the  service  of  a  pilot:  the  outline  of  almost  every  hill,  and 
the  position  of  every  rock,  being  by  this  time  written  on  the  minds  of 
naster  and  myself.  If  there  be  any  truth  m  phrenology,  I  believe 
that  the  map  of  New  Zealand  will  be  stamped  on  some  part  of  t lie 
organic  substance  of  my  brain.  It  is  this  intimate  knowledge  of 
localities,  derived  from  frequent  visits,  which  gives  such  a  peculiar 
n  to  the  whole  country,  and  makes  it  seem  like  one's  own — and  so 
it  is ;  for,  like  the  gypsies,  I  pitch  my  t. ml  *  b  re'er  I  please,  or  anchor 
my  floating  palace  in  any  sheltered  cove ;  and  wherever  I  go,  by  sea 
or  land,  I  am  received  as  a  friend,  and  find  some  objects  of  moral  and 
religious  interest  to  leave  upon  the  mind  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the 
place.'  ...  l  It  may  be  an  unusual  taste  (he  elsewhere  says),  but  1 
must  acknowledge  that  seafaring  is  to  me  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
benefit,  from  the  vigorous  health  which  it  imparts,  and  the  leisure 
which  it  affords  for  reading  and  thought.  It  is  not  that  I  dislike 
society,  but  that  the  incessant  interruptions  of  a  new  community, 
requiring  constant  sii|>erititendence,  leave  me  scarcely  any  time  for 
myself/— Journal  o/l8483  p.  52. 

With  the  turn  of  mind  and  habits  which  these  extracts  dis- 
play, formed  by  much  experience  and  observation  of  society  in 
many  stages  both  of  civilised  and  barbarous  life,  it  vvilL  be  no 
surprise  to  the  reader,  whether  he  concurs  or  no,  to  find  that  the 
bishop  pronounces  himself  strongly  against  exclusive  training 
for  the  missionary  service,  and  constituting  Protestant  missionary 
colleges  on  the  principle  of  Romanist  seminaries;  which  has 
been  often  advocated  by  others,  and  in  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
found  indispensable.  His  principle,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
into  practice  as  far  as  his  limited  educational  means  admitted, 
was  to  avoid  confining  his  students,  either  European  or  native, 
to  that  single  though  invaluable  object — to  exact  no  pledges  as  to 
their  future  life — to  train  them  as  men  to  be  fitted  equally  for 
secular  employment,  should  they  embrace  it,  as  for  that  mission- 
ary career  to  which  he  hoped  to  attach  the  best  qualified  among 
them.  But  on  this  subject  likewise  his  own  words  will  best 
convey  his  meaning. 

*  If  we  had  not  been  led  by  conviction,  we  should  have  been  driven 
by  necessity,  to  adopt  our  present  plan,  of  associating  our  young  men 
with  the  college  in  some  secular  capacity,  without  pledges  as  to  iln -ir 
future  course  of  life ;  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  bishop's  eye 
is  over  them  all,  and  that,  when  their  term  of  probation  is  ended,  he 
will  advise  them  whether  it  will  be  expedient  for  them  to  enter  upon  a 
stricter  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  Holy  Orders,  or  to  persevere  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  which  they  have  learned.  It  will  be  no  re- 
proach to  a  student  if  he  should  prefer  the  secular  employment ;  nor 
will  his  parents  have  incurred  any  pecuniary  obligation,  as  his  charges 
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at  the  College  will  have  been  borne,  in  great  part,  by  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  This  complex  system  gives  a  character  to  our  institution 
which  strangers  can  scarcely  understand,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  academic  figments  of  dress  and  ceremony,  which  often  veil  more 
ignorance,  and  idleness,  and  vice,  than,  I  trust,  we  shall  ever  have 
occasion  to  lament.  There  is  an  open  and  undisguised  reality  about 
our  work,  which  seems  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  discrimination 
?  character,  aud  therefore  to  the  due  selection  of  instruments!  a  class 
of  demure  students  in  black  and  white,  with  face  ami  tone  of  voice  and 
manner  conformed  to  the  standard  which  they  believe  to  be  expected, 
would  be  a  poor  exchange  fop  a  healthful  and  mirthful  company  of 
youths,  as  yet  unconstrained  by  pledges  and  professions,  who  show 
their  true  character  in  every  act  of  their  lives,  whether  of  business  or 
amusement.  You  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  length  of  tins  apology  for 
our  college  system,  for  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  be  singular,  he  owes 
to  the  world  an  explanation  of  his  reasons  tor  differing  from  it ;  without 
which,  the  first  and  just  presumption  would  be,  that  he  who  departs 
so  widely  from  the  practice  of  his  fellow  men,  as  he  cannot  be  an  angel, 
must  be  a  fool.' 


These  opinions  lose  nothing  of  their  force  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  confident  enthusiasm  of  their  author  has  received 
one  of  those  heavy  discouragements,  without  which  no  mission- 
ary enterprise  seems  to  ripen  to  ultimate  perfection.     St,  John  » 

ollege,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  has  been  broken  up,  at 
least  for  the  present,  owing,  us  it  is  reported,  to  dissensions  and 
Untoward  events  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Melanesian  expe- 
riment which  concerns  us  at  present.  But,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  views  which  gave  birth  to  that  foundation  will  un- 
doubtedly survive,  and  the  next  attempt  to  realise  tbem  will 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  dearly- bought  experience. 

Of  the  group  called  New  Caledonia,  which  has  very  recently 
excited  attention  from  the  announced  determination  of  the  French 
Government  to  form  a  settlement  there,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
:hat  less  is   known  than  of  any  other  considerable  Polynesia 
region.     Lying  between   20°  and  22°  S.,  and  160°  and  175°  " 
it  commands,  as  will  be   seen   by  the  map,  rather  an  ominoi 
advanced  position  with  reference  both  to  New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand.     But  its  western  flank   is   covered  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous   coral   reefs  of  the  world,   nearly  a 
hundred  leagues  in  length  ;  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  New 

iuth  Wales  the  ocean  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  these  treacherous 
islets,  on  one  of  which  the  great  Australian  navigator  Flinders 
was  lost.  The  chief  island,  called  by  some  Balad  (but  Captain 
Erskine  says  this  is  only  the  name  of  a  district),  is  reported  to 
be  200  miles  long  and  30  or  40  in  breadth,  and  possesses  some 
ol  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.     Port  St.  Vincent,  on   the 
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western  or  dangerous  side,  is  said  to  l>e  twice  the  size  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  equally  secure.  Forster,  the  companion  of  Cook, 
expatiates  on  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  this  region — its 
strange  columnar  araucarias,  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island 
species,  from  which  the  Isle  of  Pines,  one  of  the  group,  has  its 
name.  We  have  before  us  the  plan  of  '  Benjamin  Sullivan,  a 
retired  officer,'  published  at  Sydney  in  1842,  for  forming  a  British 
colony  in    these  islands  by  the  aid   of   a  joint-stock  company, 

*  with  a  capital  of  three  millions  sterling  ;'  containing  carefully 
developed  calculations  of  means  and  results;  the  projector  being 

*  most  happy  to  give  his  services  in  any  capacity  wherein  they 
may  be  considered  requisite  for  carrying  it  into  effect* — one  of 
those  elaborate  day-dreams  which  are  conjured  into  existence  by 
the  working  of  the  brains  of  thoughtful  men  in  compulsory  inac- 
tion— seeds  scattered  on  the  winds,  of  which,  one,  perhaps,  in  a 
thousand  is  caught  up,  and  takes  root  somewhere  in  the  minds  of 
the  practical  and  enterprising,  to  grow,  we  scarcely  trace  how, 
into  a  great  reality. 

Captain    Erskine,  together  with  Bishop  Selwyn   in   his  little 

*  Undine, '  visited  the  main  island  in  September,  1850,  but  did 
not  penetrate  faT  into  the  interior.  The  natives  they  saw  were 
of  the  ordinary  Melanesian  type,  but  more  resembling  those  of  Fiji 
than  any  others  whom  the  Captain  had  observed.  The  country 
appeared  cultivated  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  the  people 
in  very  strict  subordination  to  their  chiefs.  They  pass,  however, 
for  a  bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  race,  and  have,  according  to 
French  authorities,  a  strong  propensity,  like  the  African  negroes 
and  savages  of  Australia,  to  believe  in  magical  influences,  and  to 
persecute  with  great  atrocity  those  who  are  suspected  of  em- 
ploying them. 

New  Caledonia  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  visited  by  Pro- 
testant missionary  enterprise.  Some  teachers  from  Samoa 
attempted  lately  to  form  a  community  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  but 
were,  we  believe,  driven  away.  The  French  priests  have,  how- 
ever, laboured  in  this  quarter  for  many  years  with  a  zeal  and 
courage  worthy  of  better  results  than  they  have  obtained.  It  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  these  attempts  from  the 
loOM  and  disjointed  statements  contained  in  the  *  Annales  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,'  the  only  authority  to  which  we  have 
had  access.     We  find  that  for  several  years  there  has  been  a 

*  Vicar- Apostolic*  of  Melanesia  and  Micronesia,  whose  head- 
quarters have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  One  of  these 
dignitaries,  Bishop  Epalle,  was  murdered  about  five  years 
ago  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  at  the  Solomon  Islands,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  The  priests,  his  compa- 
nions. 
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nions,  absolutely  forbade  the  reprisals  which  a  French  offic 
would  fain  Lave  exercised  for  his  death,  and  the  mission  m  that 
quarter  lias  since  been  abandoned.  Bishop  Epalle  has  been  sue 
cecded  in  his  vicariate  by  Monseigneur  Collomb,  titular  Bishor. 
of  AntiphcUc,  whose  head-quarters  for  some  time  were  in  Ne 
Caledonia.  In  1843  Monseigneur  Douarre,  titular  Bishop  of  AmaL 
with  two  religious  laymen — M,  Marziou,  a  merchant  of  Havre, 
and  Lieut.  Marceau,  of  the  French  navy — conceived  the  curious 
idea  of  establishing  a  '  commercial  and  religious  association  eiicom- 
mandite,  capital  a  million  francs,  in  2000  shares,  for  Melanesia 
trade  and  conversion.  The  company  dispatched  in  that  year 
ship  from  Nantes,  *L'Arche  d'Alliance  i  and  Fere  Rougcyron, 
one  of  the  priests  whom  she  carried  to  New  Caledonia,  describes 
the  country  in  glowing  language  as  a  beautiful  region  of  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  waterfalls — '  je  n'ai  pas  vu  de  pays/  he  affec- 
tionately says,  '  qui  me  rappelat  aussi  bien  mon  Auvergne/  But 
here  our  records  of  the  progress  of  this  pious  company  unfortu- 
nately cease.  In  1845  and  1846  we  find  priests  continuing 
to  labour,  with  very  indifferent  success,  among  these  imprac- 
ticable savages ;  and  in  1847  a  ferocious  onslaught  on  their  little 
quarters  in  Balad,  in  which  two  priests  were  killed,  and  Bishop 
Collomb  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  The  assault  wai 
wholly  unprovoked ;  but  one  of  the  party  seems  to  have  unforti 
nately  exhibited  a  gua  in  self-defence,  which  heightened  the 
exasperation  of  the  assailants,  and  violent  though  deserved  retri- 
bution was  taken  for  it  by  the  crew  of  a  French  vessel  of  war. 
The  French  occupation  in  this  instance  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  preceded  for  some  years  by  the  missionary  efforts  of  their 
ecclesiastics  ;  and,  except  as  regards  the  rumoured  intention  to 
establish  a  penal  settlement,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regard 
it  as  other  than  a  blessing.  It  must  certainly  open  to  commer 
and  civilization  a  region  which  seems  to  lie  beside,  thoug 
adjoining,  the  line  of  our  own  direct  influence.  It  can  only  pro 
mote  the  trade  of  our  neighbouring  colonies ;  and,  whenever 
political  events  may  revive  the  mutual  fears  and  jealousies  of 
past  days,  it  will  probably  serve  as  a  means  of  drawing  together 
the  bands  of  British  brotherhood,  and  reminding  our  distant 
cousins  of  what  the  flush  of  wealth  and  prosperity  may  at  times 
make  them  forget — that  their  interests,  as  well  as  their  speect 
and  thought,  are  in  reality  identical  with  those  of  Old  England. 

Far  beyond  the  many  constellations  of  islands  whh  which,  we 
fear,  we  have  already  wearied  our  readers,  to  the  north  and  west 
ward,  the  ocean  is  studded  with  still  more  numerous  groups  wit 
which   the  European  navigator  has  formed,  as  yet,   s<ai<<  !v 
partial  acquaintance — the  Solomon  Islands,  the  great  archipelago 
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of  the  Carolines,  the  Pellews,  and  numbers  more,  conducting  his 
steps  to  the  mysterious  confines  of  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Dutch.  But  these  we  must  leave  un- 
noticed :  as  jet,  indeed,  they  offer  almost  an  untouched  field  to 
missionary  enterprise.  We  have  left  ourselves  only  room  for  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  Britain  of  the  southern  hemisphere — New 
Zealand,  a  region  under  whose  bright  and  temperate  skies, 
widely  differing'  from  the  parched  Australian  atmosphere,  our 
transplanted  race  has  already  begun  to  expand  in  vigorous  man- 
hood. But  alongside  of  our  colonists  there  flourishes  a  still 
numerous  and  Christian  nation,  rapidly  adopting  the  social  life 
of  England,  as  it  has  already  adopted  lier  faith.  To  rescue  this 
people  from  the  ordinary  fate  of  conquered  native  races,  and  ele- 
i.i ic  it  to  the  rank  of  a  civilised  community,  is  among  the  most 
interesting  problems  that  remain  to  be  worked  out  by  British 
statesmen  at  the  present  day. 

New  Zealand  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  two  families — the 
Maori  and  the  Manga-Manga  (said  to  mean,  respectively,  '  indi- 
genous '  and  *  imported  *).  The  latter  are  thought  to  approach 
the  Melanesian  or  Austral-Negro  type,  though  by  no  means 
wanting  in  intellectual  development.  But  the  former  furnish 
the  noble  and  priestly  castes;  and  also,  we  imagine,  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  male  Maoris  are  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  great  Polynesian  race ;  the  women  seem  from  most 
accounts  to  be  inferior,  not  equalling  the  beauty  of  the  sex  in 
the  Society  Isles  and  Marquesas. 

The  loose  statements  of  casual  observers  respecting  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  Maori  race  have  been  brought  to  something 
approaching  a  test  of  exact  comparison  by  Dr.  Thomson,  surgeon 
to  the  58th  regiment,  whose  remarks  on  the  subject  have  been 
included  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  and  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  for  April  of  the  present  year.  The  general 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  are,  that  the  average  stature  of 
male  New  Zealanders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland  was  5 
feet  6  J  inches,  or  two  inches  more  than  that  of  the  Belgians  (5 
feet  4>}  inches,  Quetelet),  and  a  little  above  Haller's  estimate  of 
tin;-  mean  height  of  men  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe 
(b  feet  5  to  6  inches),  but  considerably  below  the  average  height 
of  students  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  (about  5  feet  8  inches), 
which  students,  however,  we  cannot  regard  with  Dr.  Thomson  as 
average  specimens,  in  point  of  stature,  of  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain— they  arc  probably  much  above  it.  Dr.  Thomson  found 
the  average  weight  of  the  New  Zealanders  without  their  clothes 
to  be  10  stone,  which  is  ■  rather  under  that  of  the  natives  of 
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Great  Britain'  (here,  a<jain,  he  speaks  of  the  picked  classes 
of  soldiers  and  students),  and  above  that  of  the  Belgians  an 
French;  while  in  strength  (tested  by  lifting  weights)  they  fi 
considerably  short  of  British  soldiers.  It  must  be  observed  re- 
specting the  whole  experiment,  that  the  Maoris  in  question  wens 
indisniniiiiately  taken  from  those  who  presented  themselves  at 
the  hospital  for  vaccination,  or  worked  on  the  government  roads; 
excluding  therefore,  or  nearly  so,  the  class  of  Chiefs,  whose  per- 
sonal superiority  to  the  common  people  is  notorious.  Dr.  Thom- 
son measured  one  of  these  heads  of  tribes  who  was  6  feet  5i 
inches  high.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  together,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  confirming  the  hi<rh  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
their  physical  qualities.  Their  figure  differs  from  that  of 
Europeans.  Their  bodies  are  an  inch  and  a  half  longer,  and 
their  legs,  from  the  knee-joint,  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter.  Their 
feet,  according  to  English  notions,  are  ill-shaped,  for  they  are 
broader  than  with  us,  and  about  an  inch  less  in  length.  *  Clothed/ 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  *  in  his  native  dress,  the  New  Zealand er 
looks  like  the  lion  of  the  forest ;  in  European  clothes  he  is  squat 
and  vulgar.'  The  number  of  the  natives  in  the  northern  island  is 
estimated  at  more  than  100,000,  though  much  diminished,  and 
still,  it  is  feared,  diminishing  ;  while  in  the  great  southern  island 
'Te  Wai  Pounamu'  (absurdly  called  *  Middle  Island  *  in  official 
nomenclature,  with  reference  to  a  third  or  southern  one,  which 
bears  about  the  proportion  to  the  others  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Great  Britain)  a  few  thousands  only  are  to  be  found,  to  the  par- 
ticular convenience  of  the  settlers  of  Canterbury  and  Otago, 
who  are  rapidly  converting  their  unoccupied  and  open  plains 
into  a  pastoral  region  on  the  Australian  scale. 

Over  the  early  history  of  the  New  Zealanders,  such  as  Cook* 
and  his  successors  found  them,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers. 
It  would  but  be  to  repeat  descriptions  with  which  our  sketches 
of  Fiji  life  must  have  satiated  them.  But  to  native  ferocity  and 
cannibalism  were  soon  added  (if  possible)  even  darker  elements 
of  evil,     English  and  American  whalers  and  sealers,  runaway 


*  A  chief,  who  remembered  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  was  still  living  at  the 
close  of  1852,  when  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  natives  called  together  by  the 
government  to  settle  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  thu  owners  of  the  soil  for 
permission  to  work  the  gold-producing  districts.  He  was  accustomed  to  tell  '  how 
they  nil  thought  that  the  ship  was  a  large  kind  of  whale,  and  that  the  men  oa 
board  were  gods;  how  for  some  time  he  himself,  then  bat  a  little  boy,  was  afraid 
to  go  on  board  j  and  how  Captain  Cook  spoke  little,  less  than  the  others,  but  took 
more  notice  of  the  children,  patting  them  kindly  on  the  head/  The  work  from 
which  these  particulars  are  taken — '  Auckland,  the  Capital  of  New  Zealand  '— -coO' 
tains  in  a  small  compass  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  place, 
climate,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  commerce.  It  is  published  anonymously, 
we  haw  heard  that  it  ia  the  produciiou  of  Mr.  Swainson,  the  eminent  naturalist. 
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military    deserters,    escaped    convicts    from    Australia, 
1  MMFlWIl  and  lumberers,  adventurers  and  evasives  of  every  sort* 

iucU  were  the  first  founders  of  European  settlement  in  the 
northern  Island,  They  clustered  there  in  considerable  numbers, 
formed  little  colonies  of  their  own — chiefly  about  the  Bay  of 
Islands  in  the  extreme  north,  intermarried  extensively  with 
natives,  joined  in  their  wars  and  political  affairs,  and  introduced 
among  them  the  worst  blood,  the  worst  habits,  and  the  worst 
diseases  of  modern  ultra-civilisation, 

It  was  among  a  people  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity  that  Mr.  Marsden,  colonial  chaplain  at  Sydney, 
founded  the  first  Church  Missionary  settlement  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  in  1314.  The  Wesleyans  followed  soon  after,  establish- 
ing themselves,  about  1822,  at  Wangaroa,  on  the  Eastern  coast. 
From  these  two  points — both  situate  in  the  extreme  northern 
peninsula  which  projects  from  the  nordiern  island — the  work  of 
conversion  was  carried  on  for  many  years  with  a  steadiness  and 
perseverance  rarely  equalled,  and  with  perfect  harmony  between 
the  two  Christian  communities  engaged  in  it.  The  details  may 
be  learnt  from  the  volumes  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  from  the  Life  of  Samuel  Leigh,  by  Mr.  Strachan,  which  is 
among:  the  volumes  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Several  years  later  (but  before  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  by 
Great  Britain)  a  Roman  Catholic  mission,  under  Bishop  Pom- 
pallier,  also  established  itself  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Very  dark,  indeed,  were  the  prospects  of  the  missionaries  for 
many  years.  According  to  the  common  history  of  such  events, 
the  evils  of  heathenry  grew  darker  as  its  extinction  approached. 
The  acquisition  of  European  weapons  and  the  example  of  Eu-. 
ropean  outcasts  added  great  destructiveness  to  war,  and  fresh 
ferocity  to  the  *  Utu  *  or  Maori  *  Vendetta,*  the  implacable 
demand  of  satisfaction  for  blood.  The  missionaries  conceived 
they  had  made  an  impression  on  one  of  the  most  powerful 
fs  of  the  north,  by  name  '  Hongi  ;*  they  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  attracted  much  notice,  and  obtained  many  pre- 
sents. The  wily  savage  exchanged  them  all  at  Sydney,  on  his 
return,  for  double-barrelled  guns,  muskets,  and  ammunition. 
Thus  prepared,  he  started  at  once  on  a  work  of  general  conquest 
and  extermination, — 

*  which,'  says  Colonel  Mundy,  i  he  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting, 
when  opposed  only  by  clubs,  spears,  and  stone  tomahawks.  Sweeping 
onwards  from  the  north,  he  drove  all  before  him— the  great  chief,  Te 
Bauperalia,  even  flying  from  the  "  villainous  saltpetre."  Te  Raup- 
eraha,  in  his  turn  unseated  from  his  hereditary  lands,  cleft  his  way 
towards  the  soutb,  and,  paying'  in  the  coin  he  had  received,  stayed  not 
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his  blood-stained  course  until,  crossing  Cook's  Straits,  he  had  reached 
their  southern  shore  on  the  Middle  Island  * — 

where  he  established  himself  in  his  turn,  by  dispossession  ar 
massacre  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

The  wars  of  Hongi  and  Rauperaha  were  by  far  the  bloodiest 
of   which   New  Zealand   tradition    retains    the  memory.      In   a 
single  action  three  thousand   warriors  were  sard  to  have  fallc 
Vast  tracts  were   depopulated,  and  never  again  have,  and  pr 
bably  never  will,  become  occupied   by  the  race  of  their  forme 
owners.     The  last  deed  of  blood  of  the  exterminator  Hongi  was 
bis  attack  on   the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Wangaroa,  on  January 
10th,  1827  :— 

4  In  the  vicinity  of  his  camp  the  ovens  were  crowded  with  victims  of 
war,  while  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  those  of  the  mother  and  suck 
ing  infant,  lay  in  undistinguishable  masses.  He  pursued  the  flyir 
enemy  as  far  as  ITunehuna,  where  they  made  a  stand.  During  the  figti 
Ilongi  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  to  discharge  his  musket,  when  a 
struck  him :  it  broke  his  collar-bone,  passed  in  an  oblique  directk 
through  his  right  breast,  and  came  out  a  little  below  hit  shoulder-blade 
olo.-e  ti.  the  spine.  This  shot  interrupted  his  career.  The  wound 
never  closed;  and  the  wind  whistling  through  it  afforded  amusement  to 
the  sinking  warrior.' — Life  of  Leigh,  p.  278. 

The  condition  of  New  Zealand,  especially  the  northern  pa 
was  at  this  time  truly  fearful.  The  utter  insecurity  of  native 
institutions  and  rights,  and  of  life  itself,  against  the  terrible  and 
new  powers  of  destruction  now  wielded  by  the  *  man-eating ' 
warriors,  seem  to  have  produced  a  general  recklessness 
ibandonment  to  sanguinary  practices.  Cannibalism  became  mor 
non  than  ever ;  it  was  at  this  time  that  a  horrible  trade 
served  heads  of  New  Zealand  natives  as  articles  of  orna- 
ment prevailed  for  a  short  while.  Infanticide,  particularly  of 
female  children,  began  to  threaten  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
race.  The  suppression  of  the  maternal  instinct  was  so  complete, 
that  a  substitute  was  actually  found  for  it  in  the  trifling  impulse 
of  maternal  vanity.     Mrs.  Leigh,  observing  that 

1  the  native  mothers  were  proud  of  seeing  their  children  with  any  article 
of  dress  peculiar  to  the  Pakeha  (European),  employed  her  scholars 
to  make  several  sets  of  baby-dresses.  With  these  she  clothed  the 
infants  in  the  families  to  which  her  young  people  respectively  belon 
.  .  .  In  a  short  time  several  mothers  arrived  with  their  infants  :  plueii 
them  on  the  floor,  they  said,  **  These  are  your  children,  Mrs.  Leigh  : 
you  must  dress  them  like  the  Europe  people."  Mrs.  Leigh  would 
the  little  creatures  one  by  one  into  her  lap  and  dress  them.  On 
returning  them  to  their  mothers  she  would  say,  "What  beautiful 
children  these  are  !  See  ihnt  you  take  great  care  of  them.  I  will  call 
occasionally  and  see  how  they  thrive."     It  was  generally  found,  that 
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m  a  native  woman  could  be  induced  to  preserve  ihe  life  of  her  child 

.'.cive  or  fourteen   days,    flu*  strength   of  maternal  affection  was 

sufficient  to  save  it  afterwards  from  destruction.     "  In  this  way/'  said 

Mr,  Leigh,   utA  a  small  expense,  and  in  u  short  time,  we  saved  scores 

of  lives."  '—Life,  p.  200. 

Vim  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  prevalence  of  this  practice  of 

female   infanticide  in  the   last  generation  is   the  main  cause  of 

that  continuing  depopulation  which  is  observed  in  some  districts 

in  our  own  time      'There  is  a  great  disproportion  of   the  sexes 

throughout  this    district,'   says  Missionary  VVoon,  of  Waimate, 

in  the  recent  Papers:   'there    are   more  men  than  women:   and 

when  a  man  has  lost  his  wile  he  becomes  unhappy  and  unsettled/ 

The  same  writer   reports  a  diminution  by  deaths  and  removals 

inl    of  the   natives   in   ei^ht  years.      The  same  thing  is 

reported  to  Governor   Grey  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  medical  officer 

mrue  of  the  New  Plymouth  district. 

•  It  is  doubtlessly  a  sad  truth,  that   in  the  rising;  generation  one  sees 

ig  them  everywhere  that,  to  whatsoever  cause  it  is  to  be  attributed. 

umber  of  the  females  has  no  relative  proportion  to  that  of  the  males.* 

The  leading  missionaries  abandoned  their  former  seats  for  a 
time  after  the  destruction  of  Wangaroa;  and  of  that  early  seat 
\ew  Zealand  Christianity  we  believe  no  traces  are  left. 
The  operations  of  the  missionaries  can  indeed  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  earnest  until  about  the  year  1831.  Then  a 
ten  and  remarkable  change  took  place.  Perhaps  the  utter 
desolation  produced  by  Hongi's  wars — the  breaking  down  of  the 
power  of  old  chieftains,  the  mixture  of  tribes,  the  confusion  of 
rights  and  breaking  up  of  old  ideas,  predisposed  the  minds  of 
the  survivors  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  ;  but  it  was  now 
embraced  with  all  the  imitative  eagerness  so  characteristic  of 
the  race. 

From  that  time  forth  their  success  was  without  a  check.     The 

general  conversion  of  New  Zealand,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  work 

'tie  more  than  ten  years,      When  Bishop  Selwyn   arrived  in 

-,  the  greater  part  of  tHc  natives  near  the  settlements  seem  to 

have  already  embraced  Christianity ;  now,  the  heathens  nowhere 

form  more  than  a  small  and  rapidly  declining  minority. 

We  must  pass  over  the  political  history  of  New  Zealand 
during  this  period:  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  Great 
Uritain,  the  administrations  of  Governors  Hobson  and  Fitzroy, 
the  famous  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  acknowledging  the  rights  of 
the  native  tribes  to  their  lands,  and  the  various  comments  and 
•  controversies  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Suffice  it  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  say,  that  the  'land  questions'  thus  raised  pro- 
duced at    last,    after  many  insulated  acts   of   hostility   between 
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natives  and  settlers,  the  singular  and  formidable  *  rebellion*  of 
1845   in  the   Northern  Island.     The  celebrated    I <■:(<!< Iff   of   that 
rebellion,  *  John '   (in  native  pronunciation  Honi)   *  HekeV  was, 
perhaps,  rather  an  instrument  than  a  ringleader.     He  was  not  a 
chief  by  birth  :  '  he  lived  as  a  boy,'  says  Colonel  Mundy*  '  in  the 
capacity  of  servant  at  the  Church  Missionary  Station  at  Paihia. 
The  exterminator  Hongi — Christian,    like  himself,  by  very  loose 
profession — gave  him  his   first  lesson   in  war  and   his  daughter 
in   marriage.'      Bv    his  handsome   person,    gallant    address,   and 
national    boastfulness,   he  acquired    great  influence    among    the 
youthful   and  enterprising  part  of  the   community,   while  more 
legitimate  leaders  either  looked  on  him  with  suspicion  or  used  bun 
for  their  own  ulterior  purposes,      'His  longings  took  the  peculiar 
form  of  cutting  down  the   British    flag-staff,    which    designing 
persons  had  taught  him  to  regard  as  the  symbol  of  Maori  subjn Ra- 
tion and  slavery.'     Three  times  he  and  his  turbulent  followers 
cut  down   LTc  Kara,'  4  the   colour;'   the  last  time  in   1844,   at 
Kurorarika,    with    great   solemnity,    *  after    performing    prayers 
with    arms   in    their    hands.'      Want  of  regular   military — and 
natural   aversion  to   the  alternative  of   committing  settlers  and 
savages  to  a  desolating  warfare — induced  the  local  government  long 
lO  tolerate  his  outrages.      At  last  they  sent  for  forces  from 
South  Wales—  but  on  the  very  day  when  these  left  Sydney,  11th 
March,    1845,   occurred   the  strange  and   disastrous   sackin 
Kurorarika  by  Ileke  and   his  comrades— much   to   the  astonish- 
ment of  the  settlers  and   authorities.     The  details  of  the  attack 
may  be  read  in  Colonel  Mundy's  work,  and  also  in  Bishop  Sehvvn' 
letter  of  April  1846    to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation   of  tt 
Gospel :   for  the  Bishop  was  on  the  spot,  and  busied  throughnu 
the  fire  in  removing  the  wounded,  the  women  and  children,  and 
after  its  cessation  in  burying  the  dead.     He  mixed  without  Jear 
or  molestation   among    the   triumphant   victors — who   not   i 
respected   him,  but  listened  patiently  to  his  remonstrances,  and 
abstained,  on  his  reproof,  from  emptying  the  casks  of  liquor  they 
had  captured.     The)-  warred  against   the   soldiers  and  the   flag, 
they  said,   not  against   the  missionaries  or  the  settlers.      In  th 
afternoon,  says  the  Bishop, 
'One  of  those  circumstances  occurred  which  mark,  more  than  won!* 
can  express,  the  confidence  with  which  the  old  settlers  live  among  tin 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     I   had  gone  about  half- way  to  the 
mate,  when  I  met  a  settler  from  Hokianga.  riiling  quietly  down  to  ih 
bay,  with  one  native  on  horseback  behind  him,  to  learn  the  parlicula; 
of  the  engagement.     He  had  come   thirty  miles   through   the  coun 
from  which  Heke's  forces  were  drawn,  and  was  going  to  the  scene 
action :  and  I  afterwards  met  him  returning  by  the  same  route  withou 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger.     The  truth  is,  that  there  is  soni 
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thing  in  the  native  character  which  disarms  personal  fears  in  those  who 
live  among1  them  and  are  acquainted  with  their  manners.  All  suspicion 
of  treachery  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  openness  and  publicity  of 
their  proceedings.  lleke  published  beforehand  his  determination  to 
attack  Kororarika,  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  done,  and  even  the 
particulars  of  his  plan  for  the  assault.1 

But  surely  we  may  go  farther,  and  attribute  much  to  what 
Colonel  Mundv  terms  '  the  great  instho  five  magnanimity  of*  the 
Maori  race* — and  much  to  fifteen  years  of  missionary  training, 
which  had  converted  war,  from  a  mere  display  of  animal  ferocity 
to  ■  nm  of  even  ultra-chivalrous  loyalty. 

It  had,  however,  in  no  degree  tamed  their  valour  or  abated 
their  military  skill,  A  scries  of  partial  military  disasters  to  the 
British  arms  followed,  ending  with  the  unfortunate  day  ol 

of  June,  1845,  when  Colonel  Despard,  at  the  head  of 
400  British  soldiers,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one-fourtb. 
of  his  men,  from  HekeTs  strong  '  pah  '  or  stoekade,  at  Waiinatc 
It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  what  might  have  been  the  results  of  a 
real  and  determined  union  against  British  supremacy  at  this 
Janeiro:  but  the  Maoris  were  not  united;  many  were  on  the 
British  side— many  passively  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  o£ 
the  rebels.  Heke  evacuated  his  famous  stronghold,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  British  ;  but  at  the  very  same  time  his  ally,  the 
veteran  chief  Kawiti,  '  was  heard  of,  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant, 
busily  engaged  In  erecting  the  most  formidable  work  ever 
attempted  in  New  Zealand,  namely,  the  Rua-peka-peka,  or  the 
Bat's  Nest.' 

The  following  is  Colonel  Mundy's  description  of  this  famous 
fortress,  which  he  visited  two  years  later: — 

f  The  height  and  .solidity  of  the  picquets  composing  the  castai 
whereof  there  were  two,  distant  some  six  feet  opart,  filled  me  with 
utomahment ;  nor  was  I  less  struck  with  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
formation  of  the  trenches  and  covered  ways,  between  this  double  row 
of  |Mfiwdli  and  within  both,  from  whence  the  defenders  could  take 
deadly  aim  along  the  glacis  at  the  exposed  stormers.  Most  of  the 
loopholes  for  musketry  were  on  the  ground  level,  and,  across  the 
trenches  in  which  the  musketeers  stood  or  crouched,  were  erected 
regular  traverses,  with  narrow  passages  for  one  person,  to  guard 
»eket  of  the  British  shot.  The  interior  was,  as  has  been 
said,  subdivided  into  many  compartment*,  so  that  the  loss  of  one  of 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  the  next  from  holding  out. 

'  How  these  savages  had  contrived  in  a  few  weeks,  and  without 
mechanical  appliances,  to  prepare  the  massive  materials  of  their 
stockade,  and  to  place  them  in  their  proper  positions,  deeply  sunk 
in  the  earth,  and  firmly  bound  together,  is  inconceivable, — to  be  sure, 
the  timber  and  Max  grew  on  the  spot,  and  the  labourers  engaged  in  the 
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work  were  working  and  preparing  to  fight  for  their  native  land  and  for 
liberty, — what  more  need  be  said?  The  pah  was  studded  with  subter- 
l.iii  l'i  cells,  iiiiu  which  tlie  more  timid  or  prudent  ran — like  rabbits  at 
the  bark  of  a  do* — when  they  heard  the  whiz  of  a  shell  or  a  rocket,  or 
had  reason  to  expect  a  salvo  from  the  guns.' — Mundyx  vol.  iii.  p.  236. 

With  infinite  labour  and  perseverance  the  British  guns  were 
dragged  through  the  impervious  forest  which  surrounded  the 
Bat's  Nest,  in  December,  1845,  and  brought  at  last  to  bear  on 
it;  but — 

*  The  actual  capture  of  the  Rua-peka-peka  occurred  somewhat  for- 
tuitously. The  *  Mihonari,'  or  Christian  portion  of  the  garrison,  had 
I  obled  for  their  karakia,  or  church  service,  on  the  outside  of  the 
rear  face  of  the  fortress  under  GOTO?  of  sonic  rising  ground.  A  party 
of  loyal  native.-.,  wide-awake  to  the  customs  of  their  countrymen, 
approached  under  command  of  Wiremu  Waka,  brother  of  Toinaii ;  and 
reconnoitred  the  breaches.  Discovering  the  employment  of  the  de- 
fenders, a  message  was  seut  back  to  the  English,  reporting  this  Rttist 
righteous  and  laudable  act  of  religion,  but  most  unpardonable  breach  of 
military  tactics,  on  the  part  of  their  hostile  compatriots.  And  who 
shall  say  thai  iliis  neglect  of  man's  ordinances  and  observance  of  God's 
in  the  time  of  their  trouble,  did  not  bring  with  them  a  providential  and 
merciful  result?  It  led  doubtless  to  their  almost  instantaneous  defeat  i 
but  it  saved  them  and  the  English  from  the  tenfold  carnage  whi 
more  vigilant  and  disciplined  resistance  from  within  their  walls  would 
have  infallibly  caused.  An  officer  or  two  with  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  and  seamen  stole  quietly  into  the  almost  deserted  pah, 
further  reinforcements  followed  quickly  from  the  trenches.  The 
Maoris,  too  late  discovering  their  error  and  the  movements  of  their 
foes,  rushed  tumult uously  back  into  the  work,  and  made  a  fierce  bnt 
futile  attempt  to  retake  it.  Hand  to  hand,  and  unfavoured  by  poeStion, 
they  had  no  chance  against  the  British  bayonet  and  cutlass.  Baffled 
and  overpowered,  they  fled  by  the  rear  of  the  stockade,  and  the  Bat's 
Nest  was  ours.* 

Thus  terminated  a  war   in  which   British   energy  and   per- 
severance obtained  at  last  the  usual  success,  but  against  resist- 
ance of  no  common  order.      It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
best  judges  concur  in  the  opinion  shared  by  Colonel  Mundy  n 
the  governor,  that  •  no  probability  exists  of  any  extensive  rebellion 
■ever  breaking  out  again  in  the  country  :  *  but  it  is  most  important 
not   to    be   misled   either  into  over-security  against    the  recur- 
rence  of  such  a  calamity,  or  over-confidence  in  our  means  for  its 
immediate  suppression.     As  late  as  December.  1852,  there  were 
serious  threatening!  of   armed  collision    between    native   tribes 
near  the  Bay   of  Islands,  on  some   land   question  :  suppressed, 
according  to  the  Rev.   Mr.  Strachan,    by   missionary  influx- 1. 
And   should  such  a  misfortune  recur,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that    the   Maoris   have  lost  nothing  of  their  courage  or  tactics. 

According 
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According  to  the  governor,  in  bis  Temarkable  despatch  of  July, 
1849,  cited  at  length  in  Lord  Grey's  'Colonial  Policy,*  they 
have  learnt  the  weakness  of  their  old  system  of  fortification 
against  the  shell ;  they  will  construct  no  more  *  pahs,'  but  trust 
to  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  and  their  own  skill  with 
the  musket. 

In  November,  1845,  while  the  war  was  yet  raging,  Sir  George 
Grey  assumed  the  command  of  the  colony  and  of  the  strong 
military  force  which  had  been  brought  to  defend  it.  The  settlers 
were  everywhere  in  dismay,  and  in  some  parts  in  serious  danger: 
the  relations  between  the  races  broken  and  hostile.  Never  was 
man  called  to  the  performance  ol  a  less  promising  task  ;  for 
while  the  war  (to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Grey  in  his  work 
already  cited)  L  would  have  been  converted  into  a  mortal  struggle 
between  the  European  and  Maori  races  by  the  slightest  error  of 
judgment  on  his  part,  and  by  bis  failing  to  unite  with  the  moat 
canlious  prudence  equal  firmness  and  decision,*  at  the  same 
the  angry  disappointment  of  the  settlers,  and  the  intricate 
affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  were  even  move  DTgenl 
and  distracting  than  the  causes  of  uneasiness  from  the  natives. 
How  he  dealt  with  these  former  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
business  to  show;  but  bis  management  of  the  great  native 
population  under  his  government  has  been  successful  to  a  decree 
which  no  observer  would  have  dared  to  anticipate;  and  the  two 
volumes  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  which  we  have  quoted  at  tlie 
head  of  this  article,  will  furnish  to  those  who  sit  I  them  for  the 
purpose  invaluable  records  of  bis  great  ability,  bis  consummate 
patience,  his  Christian  humanity.  Already  familiar  with  a  far 
lower  and  more  despised  race— the  natives  of  Australia,  to  whose 
hearts  he  was  the  first  and  almost  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
lomiti  the  way — he  now  applied  all  his  energies  to  mastering  the 
Maori  language  and  the  Maori  character,  and  acquiring  the  habit 
of  constant  personal  superintendence  of  their  affairs.  Instead  of 
holding  aloof  from  their  former  teachers,  he  threw  himself  into 
immediate  and  hearty  communication  with  the  missionaries  ;  and 
no  one  has  borne  more  decisive  evidence  than  he,  throughout  the 
despatches  before  us,  to  the  character  of  their  services,  in  pre- 
paring the  natives  for  British  government  and  civilisation,  and 
assisting  him  afterwards  in  diffusing  their  benefits :  in  bis  own, 
words — 

c  Corn irtinu,  educating,  and  training,  by  hourly,  unremitting  watch- 
fulness and  care  (continued  often  by  the  same  individual  through  long 
years  of  devotedness),  winning  the  idolatrous  barbarian  to  Christianity, 
making  him  a  Christian  in  fact  and  in  daily  practice,  and  fitting  him, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life  imparted  to  him,  not  only 
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to  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  a  Christian  state,  but  to  rejoice  in  the 
change  which  had  forced  him  to  abandon  barbarism  and  to  adopt  the 
BDMBOM  ff  civilisation.' 

Lastly,  be  brought  the  whole  subject  of  native  government, 
mul  the  relations  between  the  races,  within  the  comprehensive 
embrace  of  a  few  distinct  measures,  partly  having  force  of  law, 
partly  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  executive  :  few  in  number, 
but  based  on  calculation  and  forethought,  and  adhered  to, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  with  characteristic  tenacity.  But 
here  again  we  must  allow  the  governor  to  speak  for  himself: — 

'  The  measures  which  have  been  recently  carried  out  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  natives  are— 'prohibiting  the  sale  of  arras  and  gunpowder, 
and  the  repair  of  arms;  prohibiting  the  sate  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  the 
enactment  of  an  ordinance  which  provides  the  means  of  educating 
large  and  increasing  number  of  native  children;  the  providing  a 
tolerably  efficient  means  of  medical  attendance  in  the  must  populous 
native  districts  ;  the  employment  of  a  native  constabulary  force,  thus 
acquainting  them  with  our  laws;  the  enactment  of  laws  for  ilie 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  natives  and  Europeans;  the  employment 
of  natives  upon  public  works,  wiiere  they  are  trained  in  various  kind.; 
of  skilled  labour  and  in  the  use  of  European  tools  and  implements, 
and  the  providing  employment  generally  for  from  1200  to  1400  natives 
on  the  public  vontt. 

To  these  must  be  added,  perhaps  as  the  most  important  sale- 
guard  of  the  whole,  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  law  by  which 
all  sales  of  land  by  native  tribes,  as  of  common  ownership, 
except  to  Government,  are  absolutely  prohibited  ;  the  local  exei  u- 
tive  thus  stepping  in  with  constant  and  efl'ectunl  vigilance  between 
the  native  and  the  landjobbcr.  To  no  single  measure  docs  New 
Zealand  owe  its  recent  exemption  from  international  discontent 
and  hostility  so  peculiarly  as  to  this;  and  in  proportion  to  its 
obvious  utility  is  its  unpopularity  with  that  class  of  white  citizens 
whose  object  is  to  impose  at  once  on  the  simplicity  or  eagerness 
of  the  savage,  and  on  the  weakness  of  local  officials  against 
'  pressure.'  Their  great  object  throughout  has  been  to  devise 
evasions  of  the  law,  and  then  to  proclaim  it  ineffiuMUl  by  reason 
of  its  liability  to  evasion;  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  And 
the  matter  is  now  become  of  less  importance;  for  the  law  has 
nearly  accomplished  its  purpose.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  available  land  has  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  tribes  to 
that  of  the  Government:  those  tribes  which  still  hold  out  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  their  possession,  and  can  ma 
either  Government  or  squatter  in  driving  a  bargain;  and  the 
general  diffusion  ol  the  notiun  of  individual  property  among  the 
natives    is   rapidly  superseding    that  old    principle    of    tribunal 
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ownership  or  dominion,  the  definition  of  which  perplexed  so 
greatly,  a  few  years  ago,  the  wits  of  colonial  jurists  and 
politicians. 

The  establishment  of  resident  magistrates  all  over  the  country, 
to  decide  in  a  summary  way  on  disputes  between  natives,  was  a 
measure  which  had  its  special  object,  besides  its  obvious 
advantages  of  a  general  kind.  One  of  the  inconvenient  con- 
sequences which  followed  the  universal  adoption  of  Christianity 
was  the  relaxation  of  the  tie  between  chief  and  vassal,  master  and 
slave.      It  would    be    a  great  mistake   to  judge   of  the  general 

acter  of  these  feudal  institutions  merelv  bv  their  abuses, 
monstrous  as  these  ha, e  doubtless  been.  *  The  chiefs  feel  as  I 
do/  says  the  Governor  in  a  despatch  of  April  1848,  '  that  the 
Maori  laws,  which  compelled  subordination  and  restrained  the 
violence  of  the  evil-disposed  multitude,  are  being  rapidly  swept 
away,  whilst  the  local  government  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  spread  their  administration  of  the  Kuropean  law  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  so  rapidly  as  the  Maori  law  dis- 
appears.' And  he  subjoins  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the 
chief  *Tamati  Ngapora,1  pointing'  out  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
tin's  deficiency,   and    arguing,    with    no  small    shrewdness,   from 

ptural  premises  the  necessity  of  a  subordination  of  ranks. 
The  l  resident  magistrates'  ordinance'  seems  exactly  to  have  met 
the  evil.  They  were  whiles,  anil  therefore  impartial  ;  their 
courts  followed  Maori  usage  as  interpreted  to  ihem,  and  were 
therefore  popular.  The  papers  before  us  are  full  of  instances  in 
!i  chiefs  and  people  combined  to  repudiate  their  ancient 
mode  of  dealing  with  injuries,  and  resort  to  these  tribunals  lor 
redress.  Now  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  eagerness  and  love 
of  novelty  which  so  curiously  characterise  them,  their  passion 
for  the  new  amusement  of  litigation  amounts  to  a  public  incon- 
venience. They  have  the  same  attraction  towards  British  courts 
and  law  as  the  county  people  who  flock  to  one  of  our  remote 
assize  towns.  And  odd  enough  are  the  mixed  questions  which 
sometimes  arise  out  of  the  adaptation  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  to 
antipodean  requirements;  as  for  instance,  whether  a  chief  is 
debarred  from  the  truly  British  remedy  of  civil  damages  for  con- 
jugal, infidelity,  where  the  seducer  has  robbed  him  of  the  afh  .  - 
tii.n  of  one  wife  only  out  of  several — a  point  which  evidently 
affords    abundant    scope    for    the    advocate's     ingenuity.*      An 

institution 

*  This  subject  of  polygamy  has  proved  an  embarrassing  one  in  New  Zealand  in 
more  important  ways.  The  adoption  of  Chrittiifllfy,  of  ioium.  tends  to  its  aboli- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  knotty  question  for  casuists,  whether  a  native  is  to  be  required  to 
abandon  it  before  admission  into  the  Church.  Besides  the  arguments  which 
.Mi  Iron  might  have  put  forward  against  exacting  such  a  condition,  the  more  obvious 
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institution  of  a  very  unobtrusive  kind,  namely  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  in  all  the  populous  parts  (chiefly  supported  out  of 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  land),  has  had  perhaps  even  more 
beneficial  effects.  Its  direct  advantages  have  been  very  gr- 
it has  relieved  numbers  of  sufferers  whom  native  practice  would 
have  either  abandoned  as  incurable  or  sought  to  relieve  only  by 
superstitious  quackeries:  it  has  mitigated,  at  least*  that  terrible 
evil  which  no  care  can  wholly  ward  off,  the  spread  o£  new  diseases 
and  mortality  wherever  natives  and  Europeans  are  brought  in 
contact.  But,  indirectly,  it  has  proved  a  great  assistant  to 
civilization.  The  natives,  with  their  ready  appreciation  of 
everything  useful  to  themselves,  are  ready  and  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  places  of  refuge  :  they  have  learned  to  «  mined 
the  ideas  of  relief,  comfort,  and  good  treatment  with  that  of 
government;  and  nothing  can  contribute  so  directly  towards  the 
last  and  most  difficult  result  of  all,  amalgamation  of  races ;  fo 
when  side  by  side  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  even  Saxon  and  M  <<■  i 
are  apt  to  remember  only  their  common  humanity. 

In  this  important  respect,  even  the  great  agent  of  all,  general 
education,  has  perhaps  proved  in  New  Zealand  a  less  unqualified 
advantage.  Here  Governor  Grey  found  the  way  already  mtdo 
straight  before  his  arrival.  The  zealous  exertions  ol  missionaries 
of  three  denominations  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  elements  of 
instruction  are  widely  spread  among  the  Maoris.  The  Governor 
has  availed  himself  of  existing  powers  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  create  new  ones — he  has  placed  the  fund  which  he  felt  himself 
entitled  to  devote  to  this  purpose,  in  due  proportions,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  of  the 
VI  eslejan  Superintendent.  We  may  deeply  regret  the  necessity 
of  such  a  distribution,  but  the  strongest  secularist  can  hardly 
disapprove  of  it.  The  Governor's  own  favourite  establishments, 
the  '  industrial  schools,"  counted,  in  1851,  434  Anglican. 
Wesleyan,  and  53  Roman  Catholic  students  (natives),  probably 
representing  with  fairness  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sects 
throughout  the  colony.  Education  among  the  natives  in  general 
has  now  advanced  l  long  way  beyond  elementary  or  merely 
Scriptural  instruction.  Not  to  speak  of  more  solid  acquirements, 
they  have  a  strong  taste  for  literature  after  their  fashion — chi<  li\ 
legendary  and  poetical.  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  was  translated 
Mr.  Kemp  into  Maori  in  1851,  and  became  a  great  and  gener 
favourite:  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress*  was  to  follow.  They  have, 
as  we  observed  before  of  Polynesians  in  general,  a  passion  for 
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one  occurs  at  once:    What  is  to  become*  of  the  poor  repudiated  women?    The 
reader  w\]\  Bud  the  matter  serimisl j  discussed  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Col 
Church  Chronicle  for  January,  1854. 
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words — B  propensity  to  empty  and  unmeaning  fluency.  Religious, 
political,  and  commercial  subjects  are  discussed  with  an  endless 
amount  of  talk.  Chiefs  will  sit  up  whole  nights  compiling 
endless  letters  to  each  other  on   trifling  or  imaginary  subjects. 

•  Their  employments*  (quaintly  says  Dr.  Rees,  in  a  report  to  the 
Governor  on  the  medical  topography  of  the  Wanganui  district) 
*are,  gardening,  agriculture,  fishing,  spearing  birds,  making  or 
repairing  ranoes,  weaving  mats  (now  seldom  practised),  orna- 
mental carving,  Divine  services,  religious  and  political  discus- 
sions, and  tin?  general  news  of  the  day.' 

But  with  all  this  advance  in  the  use  of  their  own  language, 
they  appear  as  yet  to  have  done  very  little  towards  acquiring 
of  their  conquerors.  It  was,  as  we  have  observed  on  a 
former  occasion,  a  fixed  rule  of  missionary  discipline  all  over  the 
Pari  fie  to  convey  instruction  in  the  native  tongues  ;  and  the 
system  thus  begun  on  the  authority  of  the  teachers  has  acquired 
additional  strength  through  the  intense  nationality  of  the  Maori 
race.  No  European  can  obtain  real  influence  among  them  with- 
out acquiring  facility  in  their  speech  ;  while  they  will  themselves 
employ  that  of  the  settlers  no  further  than  the  absolute  neces- 
sities of  commercial  intercourse  require.  This  remains,  to  our 
i: j j nils,  one  of  the  most  questionable  features  in  the  present  pic- 
ture of  New  Zealand.  Certainly,  so  long  as  this  marked  dis- 
tinction remains — and  the  present  course  of  education  tends  to 
perpetuate  it — there  may  possibly  be  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  the  races,  but  amalgamation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  is  impossible. 

For  the  present,  however,  such  considerations  are  out  of 
place.  All  other  tendencies  seem  for  the  time  superseded  among 
this  energetic  people  by  the  desire  to  advance  in  material  pros- 
perity. Thev  are  adopting  with  eagerness  the  arts,  and  espe- 
cially the  gainful  arts,  of  the  settlers.  All  over  the  Northern 
Island,  but  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements,  tliey 
axe  vying  with  the  most  active  of  the  latter  in  productive  in- 
dustry. The  lower  classes  are  engaged  in  road-making,  whale- 
fishing,  building,  tending  cattle,  and  tilling  the  soil  \  the  chiefs 
becoming  landed  proprietors,  millers  (a  particularly  favourite 
profession),  ship-builders,  and  ship-owners.  '  Of  the  coasting 
craft."  savs  Mr,  Swainson,  'which  trade  between  Auckland  and 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  most  regular,  clean,  and  orderly,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  preferred   by  the  public  for  the  conveyance 

•  1  passengers,  is  a  vessel  wholly  owned  and  navigated  by  the 
natives  of  the  country.'  With  the  usual  passion  of  savages  for 
newly-acquired  equestrian  pursuits,  they  have  become  expert 
horse-breeders   and  riders  ;  and  these  islands,  which  possessed 
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not  one  single  specimen  of  the  mammalia  until  Captain  Cook 
brought  them  the  pig  and  the  rat,  will  soon  furnish  as  pretty 
an  irregular  cavalry  as  ever  turned  out  tor  war  or  the  chase.  To 
lit r ■  a  late  Report  of  the  Survevnr-ircneral  of  the  colony: — 

1  While  they  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Europeans, 
and,  when  questioned,  admit  them  to  be  just  and  good,  they  seem  to 
value  those  the  most  of  all  that  enforce  payment  of  debts  and  demands. 
All  speculative  theories  are  thrown  aside,  and  they  seem  to  have 
started  with  an  energy  quite  surprising  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  bidding 
fair  to  outstrip  many  of  their  rally  European  instructors.  They  have 
now  dispensed  with  the  formerly  all-important  European  character, 
once  so  indispensable  among  them,  and  to  be  seen  in  every  village, 
"  the  native  trader."  He  has  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  ■ 
known  among  them,  being  unable  to  make  a  profit  by  his  trading  trun 
actions.  They  have  all  obtained  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  an 
delight  in  exhibiting  their  skill.  .  .  .  They  have  now  wise  men  among 
themselves  to  calculate  the  cubic  contents  of  a  heap  of  firewood,  the 
area  of  a  plot  of  ground,  so  as  to  sow  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
the  live  weight  of  a  pig,  and  the  value  at  3</.  a-pouud,  sinking  one- 
fifth  as  otlal.  They  esteem  themselves  first-rate  horse-breakers^  and  1 
heard  more  than  one  lecturing  on  the  mysteries  of  the  turf  to  an  ad- 
miring audience.  Every  recently  arrived  traveller,  if  he  comes  froa 
any  of  the  settlements,  is  closely  questioned  as  to  the  price  of  pork 
wheat,  flour,  and  flax.  The  old  persons  may  be  seen  in  groups  round 
the  evening  fire,  chatting  about  the  appearance  of  crops,  anil  all  %ul. 
jects  relating  to  them  ;  the  women  being  busily  employed  in  mafclE 
baskets  to  carry  grain  and  potatoes,  or  in  plaiting  leg-ropes  i> 
their  pigs  to  market.  All  other  pursuits  seem  merged  into  habits 
thrift  ;  and  (lie  must  engrossing  subject  that  can  lie  broached  is  til 
relative  merits  of  two  mill  sites,  over  or  under  shot  wheels,  and 
best  means  of  raising  200/.  or  3O0f.  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  mill 
which  shall  grind  more  than  one  erected  by  a  rival  tribe.  Such  is  the 
excitement  on  this  particular  topic,  that  they  have,  in  their  haste  to 
commence  the  uncle rtakiug,  employed  in  some  instances  very  unprin- 
cipled or  very  unskilful  workmen,  and  have  lost  considerable  outlay. 

'  Upon  first  starting  from  our  settlements,  and  after  leaving  the  la 
farmhouse  behind,  one  is  apt  to  suppose  that  there  ends  the  exertions 
man  to  subdue  the  wild  expanse  of  nature  lying  before  him  ;  but  sue 
is  not  the  case.  The  natives  present  in  their  vast  numbers  a  power,  i 
well  directed,  of  accomplishing  much  towards  it,  and  are  at  this  moroeri 
one  of  the  most  important  features  connected  with  the  colonisation  i 
this  country/ — Report  to  Governor,  April  1852. 

How  has  this  sudden  burst  of  prosperity  affected  the  religion 
character  of  the  now  Christianised  people?     Much,  apparently, 
as  similar  causes  have  acted  on  other  communities — prodoi 
good  tempered  with  evil.     The  Maoris  present  no  exception  lo 
the  general  maxim  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  great  Greek  moralist, 
that  prosperous  men  arc  usually  observant  of  outward  religion. 

There 
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There  is  much  apparent  devotion  among  them,  and  much  show 
of  attachment  to  then  various  persuasions  :  no  lack  also  of  real 
faith  and  earnestness,  though  the  Puritan  phraseology  and  turn 
of  thought  in  which  they  have  been  educated  jar  more  on  our 
perceptions  now,  in  these  days  of  their  civilization  and  world  li- 
ness,  than  in  the  freshness  of  their  first  conversion.  But  their 
teachers  complain,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  increasing 
deadness  and  lack  of  zeal. 

*  The  state  of  the  people/  say  the  Church  Missionaries,  in 
their  Report  of  1852,  '  is,  in  fact,  too  much  assimilated  to  that 
of  nominal  Christians  at  home/  *  Their  spiritual  does  not  keep 
pace  with  their  temporal  prosperity/  writes  the  Weslrv n 
Mr,  Woon,  in  the  same  year  ('  Life  of  Leigh/  p.  4&H>\ 
4  They  have  not  yet  learnt  the  Scriptural  lesson  that  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  reeeive."  They  BMP  eat  the  finest  wheat; 
many  are  dressed  with  comfortable  clothing,  and  ride  on  horses 
like  gentlemen;  while  they  ride,  the  missionary  walks.*  Mean- 
while, whatever  may  lie  the  ease  as  to  religious  proficiency,  con- 
troversy flourishes  in  this  congenial  soil.  The  disputes  between 
*  W  eteri,  Haha,  and  Pikopo ' — -Wesley,  Church,  and  Bishop,  i.  e. 
Romanist — are  carried  on  with  native  volubility  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Even  in  the  wild  region,  beaten 
with  constant  rain,  and  indented  with  rock-bound  friths  like  the 
Norwegian  coast,  which  extends  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Middle  island — the  last  corner  of  this  Polynesian  world  which 
wealth  and  population  will  probably  reach — Mr.  B runner,  the 
only  explorer  who  has  described  its  solitudes,  found  the  same 
dissensions  prevailing  :  — 

*  There  are  only  ninety-seven  natives,  adults  and  children/  he  says, 
'  living  00  the  west  coast,  north  of  lat.  44°  ;  all  of  whom  profess  some 
form  of  Christianity  ;  twenty-nine  of  them  are  members  of  the  Churcli, 
and  sixty-eight  Wesleyans.      I  am  much  astonished  to  find  among  the 

wgb  in  these  distant  parts  so  much  attention  paid  to  their  forms  of 
ion,  which  are  the  Church  and  Wesleyan.  Much  animosity 
appears  to  exist  between  them  ;  and,  although  in  some  places  there  are 
only  six  or  seven  natives,  yet  they  have  separate  places  of  worship,  two 
schools,  and  are  always  quarrelling  about  religion,  each  party  asserting 
its  own  to  be  the  proper  service  to  God.' — Pari.  Papers,  Jan.  1850, 
p.  44. 

Surely  the  force  of  the  red  actio  ad  absurdam  can  go  no  farther. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  exclusiveness  is  the  principle, 
must  he  judged  by  her  own  standard.  But  that  Protestants  can- 
not combine  to  redeem  these  miserable  denizens  of  the  uttermost 
comers  of  the  earth,  without  instilling,  along  with  the  common 
truth,  their  profitless  controversies  about  l  Weteri  *  and  '  Haha,' 
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is  n  fact  so  melancholy,  as  almost  to  tempt  the  ordinary  reader 
to  lay  down  the  volumes  of  missionary  records  in  despair.  With 
whomsoever  the  fault  may  be,  the  originators  and  fosterers  of 
such  feuds  seem  lo  us  worse  enemies  to  religion  than  many  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  awards  the  title  of  schismatics. 
These  are,  however,  but  spots  of  shadow  in  the  general  pros- 
pect. The  old  heathen  state  is  passing  bodily  away — i  new 
Christian  polity  arising  under  our  eyes  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  European  settlements — to 
borrow  the  energetic  language  of  Governor  Grey  himself — 

i  both  races  already  form  one  harmonious  community,  connected  toge- 
ther by  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits,  professing  the  same  fi 
resorting  lo   the  same  courts  of  justice,  joining  in  the  same  public 
sports,  standing  mutually  and  indifferently  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  thus  insensibly  forming  one  people.1 

And  no iv — as  if  to  complete,  with  dramatic  accuracy,  the 
strange  transformation  which  the  last  nine  years  have  wrought — 
it  seems  as  if  the  actors  with  whose  names  we  are  most  familiar 
in  the  busy  politics  of  New  Zealand  were  either  disappearing 
together  from  the  scene,  or  adapting  their  character  to  altered 
circumstances,  so  as  to  become  absolutely  new  men.  In  Mnv 
1850,  our  old  enemy,  John  Heke*,  died  at  VWtmate;  being  litt 
above  forty  years  of  age.     Colonel  Mundy  believes  that 

1  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  Lion  of  the  North  was 
sound  thrashing  administered    by   his   wife!      It    is    certain    that   the 
ila lighter  of  the  great  chief,  Hongi,  was  very  jealous  of  her  low-born 
but  handsome  husband ;  and  had  cause  to  be  so,  up  to  the  very  day  of 
his  decease.     Heke's  intimate  friend  and  ally,  Pene  Taui,  reporting  his 
death  to  the  governor,  writes,  "  Thus  it  was:  Heko  was  sleepia 
the  forenoon — he  was  sound  asleep,     Then  came  Harriett  with  a 
(a  staff  or  club)  and  struck  him  on  the  ribs.     When  she  had  beat 
hiiu  hhe  threw  him  down  upon  the  bed,  and  when  he  vu  down 
showered  blows  and  kicks  upon  him.     That  is  all."  ' 
But  it  is  worth  mentioning — to  show  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
natives  to  European  appreciation  of  their  notions  and  conduct — 
that  the  Governor   has  since   found   himself  obliged   to  tat 
Harrietts  feelings  and  those  of  her  tribe  by  a  formal  report  to 
Downing-street,  contradicting  Pene  Taui's  scandals,  and  certi- 
fying on    medical   authority   that    Heke  died    of   consumption. 
The  southern  chief,  Te  Kauperaha,  whom   it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  detain  in  surveillance  for  eighteen  months  after  the  in 
nation,  died  in  1849.     He   had  been  released  two  years  before. 
and  Colonel  Mundy  accompanied  him  to  his  home.      l  It  is  saidf 
the  Colonel  informs  us,  l  that   he  was  well  nigh  broken-hearted 
when  he  found  his  grand  old  heathen   pah,  which,  stands   close 
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in  the  sea-shore  (near  Wellington),  utterly  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
while  the  new  Christian  settlement  is  fully  peopled,  and  flourish- 
ing like  a  |jn*een  bay-tree.'  His  son,  Thomson  (Tomihoni) 
Rauperaha,  is  described  as  4a  discreet  Christian  teacher,  and 
-rmd-toast  man.' 

*  Thomas  Walker  Nene,'  our  active  and  gallant  ally  through- 
out the  struggle  of  1845,  offered  to  Colonel  Mundy  to  surrender 
the  pension  which  he  holds  for  his  services  '  if  the  Govvnnr 
would  gel  him  a  fine  mill  from  Sydney  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped 
lhat  before  very  long  he  became,  what  was  the  height  of  his 
ambition,  a  miller  on  his  own  account,  grinding  corn  at  so  much 
per  bushel-'  \  et  this  man  was  noted  for  acts  of  daring. bravery 
in  the  olden  day :  once,  *  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high,1  lie 
walked  alone  into  the  pah  of  an  enemy,  called  him  out  by  name, 
and  shot  him  dead  for  having  murdered  his  friend  and  relative. 
But  the  most  unaccountable  of  these  changes  seems  to  have 
come  over  the  greatest  savage  of  all,  Ran^ihaicta,  the  chief  who, 
at  the  so-called  i  massacre  of  Wairau/  killed  with  his  own  toma- 
hawk, in  cold  blood,  Captains  England  and  Wakefield  and  fifteen 

English  prisoners  ;   in  revenge,  it  must  be  added,  for  the 
death  of  one  of  his  wives  by  a  chance  shot  in  the  skirmish. 

*  In  1849,'  says  a  government  surveyor  in  a  report,  '  the  old  chief 
pointed  out  to  me  the  impregnable  nature  uf  hi>  position,  by  calling 
my  attention  more  than  once  to  the  large  lagoons,  morasses,  dense 
finest,  and  high  lulls  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  not  be  destitute  of  fooil  while  tin-  lagoons  supplied 
eel*,  the  forest,  birds,  mamaku,  or  other  food,  on  which,  with  occasional 

ibutions  from  surrounding  tribes,  he  and  his  followers  could  sub- 
At  fhis  time   the  very  mention  of  a  road  seemed  to  excite  his 
indignation.5 

H ■■  was  shrewdly  of  opinion,  that  'the  only  object  of  roads  was 
•  n«[ucr   New   Zealanders.'      Strange  to  say,  he  is   now  so 
bitten   with   what   the  surveyor  calls  the   prevalent   '  mania  for 
road-making '    among  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
tli-itj   with  the  encouragement  of  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
he  has  induced  his  people  to  make  three  admirable  lines  of  road 
through  the  heart  of  his   own   fastnesses,  and  drives  his  own  g^g, 
we  are  told,  on  his  own    highway.     One   of  these  roads  he  has 
u'nated  the  '  Governor's    Backbone,*   thereby,   in   native  eli- 
te,  making  over  the  ownership  and  superintendence  of  it  to 
the  Governor.* 

*  Thus  'the  .'n"eat  Keahen  of  Taapo,"  a  powerful  northern  chief,  once  proclaimed 
(feat  ihc  spkudiii  volcanic  mountain  Tongariro,  one  of  the  grandest  natural  objects 
of  the  islam! ,  was  his  own  backbone.  The  result  of  which  was,  that  the  mountain 
■was  us  inconveniently  'tabooed'  to  picturesque  and  other  explorers,  ascertain 
Scottish  glens  are  stud  to  be  by  certain  civilised  chieftains. 

Together 
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Together  with  the  principal  native  actors  on  this  distant  stage, 
we  have  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  principal  European.  The 
bishop  is  for  the  present  in  England,  explaining  to  his  own 
countrymen  the  wants  and  history  of  his  adopted  race.  And 
Sir  Georg-e  Grey  has  left  his  government  —  perhaps  not  to 
return.  He  has  left  it  escorted  by  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  thousands,  whom  he  has  seen  raised,  mainly  through  his 
own  judgment  and  perseverance,  from  barbarism  to  civilisa- 
tion. No  man  in  our  day,  perhaps  in  any  day,  has  accomplished 
such  a  task.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  the  governor  that  these  simple 
and  cordial  people  bring  the  homage  of  their  attachment,  but  to 
the  man.  It  is  the  charm  of  sympathy  which  has  won  them — 
the  charm  of  his  own  deep  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  affection 
for  the  race  which  he  knows  so  well  and  has  served  so  trulv.  In 
the  words  of  a  poetical  farewell  lo  him  from  the  natives  of  Otaki, 
which  lies  before  us  : — 

1  Thy  love  came  first,  not  mine: 
Thou  didst  first  behold 
With  favour  and  regard 
The  meanest  of  our  race: 
Hence  it  is  that  the  heart  overflows.'* 

He  may  now  depart  in  peace ;  his  part  is  played  out,  and 
room  is  made  for  the  exertions  of  new  performers.  Whatever 
judgment  m;iy  be  passed  on  other  points  of  Governor  Grey's 
diversified  administration — and  it  is  his  fortune  to  have  si 
gularly  able  as  well  as  hostile  critics,  both  here  and  in  his  ov 
islands- — the  present  age  must  needs  do  him  justice  as  the  founder 
of  Maori  civilisation,  and  we  fervently  hope  that  posterity  may 
crown  the  judgment  by  pointing  to  the  permanence  of  his  work. 


Note. — With  reference  to  a  statement  at  p.  84  of  our  former  article 
on  this  subject,  respecting  the  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  the  British  Commission  of  Governs 
in  1843,  we  have  been  since  informed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  licensees  were  expressly  prohibited  from  selling  spirits  to  native 
Our  statement  was  taken  from  the  account  of  Alexander  Simpson, 
oretary  to  the  Commission,  which  omits  to  mention  this  circumstance. 

Art. 


*  It  was  not  only  for  his  paternal  government  that  Sir  George  Grey  had  aa 
special  claim  to  this  poetical  tribute,  for  it  is  to  him  that  the  natives  are  UmL 
for  the  preservation  of  their  old  national  songs.     He  published  at  New  Zealai 
1853  a  considerable  octavo  volume  of  Maori  verse,    which   he  had  diligently 

f leaned  for  seven  years  in  all  parts  of  the  islands.     'The  most  favourable  ij 
e  rtates  in  his  preface,  *  for  collecting  these  poems  was  at  the  great  meetings  of 
the  people  upon  public  affairs,  when  their  chiefs  and  most  eloqueut  orators  addressed 
them.     Qu  those  occasions,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  the  most  effec- 
tivc  speeches  were  principally  made  up  from  recitations  of  portions  of  ancient 

poems.' 
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Art.  VII. — 1.   The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  $c.    By  Agnes 
Strickland.     Vols.  VI.  VII.     London.     i843. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  ami  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Ha ti 'on , 
K.G.^c.     By  Sii  -Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.    London.  1847. 

3.  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage,  or  Curiosities  of  Family  History. 
Hv  George  Lillie  Craik.     Vols.  I.  II.     London.     1848. 

4.  Lives  and  Letters  oj  the  Devereux  Earls  of  Essex,  fyc.     By  the 
Hun,  Walter  Bourchier  Devereux.     2  Vols.      London.      1853. 

IT  has  been  remarked  by  Sismondi,  that  the  effect  of  the  Salic 
law  in  the  succession  of  a  kingdom  is  to  render  the  royal 
family  more  strictly  national,  while  one  in  which  female  suc- 
cession is  allowed  is  perpetually  exposed  to  the  chance  of  receh  ing 
i  loreiirn  dynasty.  Of  the  lon<j  line  of  kings  of  France  every 
one  Mi  ri  Frenchman,  while  England  and  Spain  have  each  been 
more  ti  an  ones  transferred  to  foreign  rulers  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  contrary  law.  But  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
whenever  this  has  occurred  in  Lnjrlnnd,*  it  has  never  taken  place 
through  the  marriage  of  a  queen-regnant,  but  always  through 
that  of  some  princess  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession, 
whose  posterity  has  appeared  to  claim  the  throne  after  several 
ations.  Probably  few  persons  seriously  dreamed  that  the 
on  of  Margaret  of  England  with  James  of  Scotland  would 
lead  to  that  of  the  two  British  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre;  still 
fewer  doubtless  imagined,  when  the  decorous  Palsgrave  carried 
off  his  laughing  bride  from  the  court  of  their  first  common  sove- 
reign, that  within  a  century  both  realms  would  receive  as  their 
•  king  the  prince  of  a  German  state  <>1  which  few  Engliahman  in 
those  days  had  heard  the  name.  But  none  of  the  queens-remnant 
who  have  preceded  her  present  Majesty  can  be  made  responsible 
for  the  good  or  the  evil  of  introducing  new  blood  into  the  royal 
line.  Iwo,  indeed — if  we  count,  as  is  hardly  fair,  the  second 
Mary,  three— of  their  number  were  married  to  foreign  princes,  but 
none   left   surviving  issue,   only  one  bore  children  at  all.     The 

? resent    heir-apparent    is    the    first  who    has  derived   the  title  of 
Vince  of  Wales  from  a  maternal  parent.     And  Elizabeth,  the 

poema.'  The  collection  Trill  form  a  carious  study  for  ethnographers,  and  cannot 
fail  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  former  customs  and  ideas  of  this  interesting 
race.  Unless  the  task  had  been  undertaken  at  once,  it  would  hare  been  vain  to 
attempt  it.  The  poems,  Sir  George  says,  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  use  and 
memory  ;  and  the  ancient  and  figurative  language  in  which  they  are  composed  is 
already  nearly  or  quite  unintelligible  to  many  of  their  best-instructed  young  men. 
The  metrical  arrangement  was  obtained  by  listening  attentively  to  the  chanting  of 
the  tongs  by  various  natives  at  different  times. 

*  The  Plantageaut  succession  was  hardly  an  exception  :  Matilda  can  be  barely 
counted  as  a  queen-regnant ;  and  ber  husband  and  son  were  not  more  foreigu  to 
the  English  nation  than  the  existing  royal  family. 

greatest 
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fjreatest  of  our  queens,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  out  sovereign 
desired   no  worthier  epitaph  than   that  *sbc  lived  and  died 
Virgin  Queen.3 

But  more  than  this,  two  among  our  queens-regnant  hare  been 
conspicuously  national  sovereigns.  The  last  Tudor  and  the 
last  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  claught 
James  II.,  were  the  last  of  our  rulers  who  were  English  h\ 
both  parents.  Their  maternal  ancestry  was  not  drawn  from 
Kings  and  Kaisers,  but  from  simple  English  subjects,  and  those 
of  no  very  exalted  rank  or  pedigree.  Both  were  indeed  the 
daughters  of  peers,  but  neither  Anne  Boleyn  nor  Qa 
Anne  was  born  in  the  peerage  :  (  the  former  indeed  was  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  her  father's  elevation.  The  whole  dynasty  to 
which  Elizabeth  belonged  was  one  under  which  royalty  was 
more  thoroughly  national  than  it  had  been  for  many  centuries 
before,  or  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  The  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  York  with  Anne  Hyde  was  looked  on  as  somet 
strange,  and  almost  monstrous;  but  such  was  not  the  feeling 
a  century  earlier.  The  royal  personages  <>l'  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  intermarried  more  habitually  with  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  than  those  of  any  subsequent  age 
indeed  of  any  preceding  one  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
was  the*  point  of  time  most  favourable  to  such  a  practice.  The 
last  vestiges  of  its  foreign  origin  had  just  been  wiped  away 
from  the  dynasty,  and  the  aristocracy  founded  by  the  Conquer 
the  system  of  modern  European  politics  which  regards  all  crowned 
heads  as  forming*  a  distinct  caste,  intermarrying  onlv  within  their 
own  august  circle,  was  not  as  yet  fully  established.  In  England 
again  especially,  the  constant  revolutions  and  changes  of  I  he 
succession  brought  the  crown  within  the  reach  of  remote  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  who  had  nothing  but  their  genealogy  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  rest  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm.  Anyhow 
the  pedigree  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  appeared  painfully 
defective  in  the  eyes  of  a  German  herald.  She  would  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  make  out  her  sixteen  quartering?  of  i 
or  even  noble  dignity.  We  have  oltenerto  pick  our  way  through 
tlie  obscure  genealogies  of  rustic  knights  and  plodding  citizens 
than  along  the  magnificent  series  of  the  Percies  or  the  Do  Veres. 
As  if  to  mock  every  notion  of  the  kind,  when  any  unusually 
illustrious  name  does  appear,  it  is  the  result  of  some  sti 
mesalliance  which  drew  attention  even  at  the  time.  Eliza  t 
grotesque  title  of  Queen  of  France  might  have  been  backed  uj 
y  a  lineal,  though  not  male,  connexion  with  St.  Lewis  and  Hu« 
apet,  of  more  recent  elate  than  her  descent  from  the  *  she-v 
i m.  whom  that  fantastic  claim  was  originally  derived  ;  bu1 


was  only  because  a  handsome  Welsh  gentleman  had  pleased  the 
eve  of  a  daughter  of  France,  the  widow  of  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt.  In  tracing  her  direct  royal  descent  through  the  eon- 
tending  houses  whose  claims  had  centred  in  her  father,  we  shall 
not  find  a  foreign  ancestor  until  the  two  lines  converge  in  a  pair 
of  whom  any  nation  would  have  been  proud,  Edward  of  Eng- 
land  and  Philippa  of  Hainault.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  thorough  nationality  of  the  Tudor  and  later  Plaulagenet 
sovereigns  had  something  to  do  with  the  popularity  with  which 
were  almost  always  surrounded.  Before  and  after,  England 
had  kings  —  Normans,  .Scots,  or  Germans — ignorant  of  her  lan- 
guage, or  careless  of  her  interests :  during  this  very  period  Mary 
!■->;  perhaps  more  of  the  national  affection  by  her  Spanish  mar- 
riage, than  by  a  whole  hecatomb  of  martyrs;  but  Henry  Yl  11. 
and  his  younger  daughter,  whatever  else  they  were,  good  or  bad, 
were  the  thoroughly  English  offspring  of  English  parents,  iden- 
tified in  every  point  of  language,  habits,  and  feeling!  with  the 
common  mass  of  their  people,  who  saw  in  their  ruler  only  the 
most  exalted  of  their  own  number,  and  did  not  abhor  the  des- 

un  of  one  who  was  felt  to  be  the  true  impersonation  of  the 
national  character. 

While  both  father  and  daughter  were  alike  the  objects  of 
popular  attachment  during  their  life-time,  the  daughter  alone 
has  retained  the  affection  of  posterity.  In  fact  we  find  it  no 
easv  matter  to  believe  that  our  eighth  Harry  could  ever  have 
a  popular  monarch.  The  England,  however,  of  those 
days  was    used   to  see  royal  and  noble  blood  poured  out  upon 

seaflohl  ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  strange 
compound  of  religions  which  he  devised  harmonized  well 
with  the  feeling  of  his  day.  Men  rejoiced  to  get  rid  of  the 
never- fail  log  grievance  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  of  some 
of  the  grosser  practical  delusions  and  superstitions ;  but  the 
Mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages  are  alike  attached  to  the  religious 
i  •  -i. 'monies  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  heedless  about  theo- 
logical dogmas  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Such  a  state  of 
BHnd  was  exactly  met  by  the  church  of  Henry  VIII. :  national 
and  regal  vanity  were  alike  flattered  by  the  erection  of  an  insular 
Pope  in  the  royal  person  ;  men's  senses  were  no  longer  insulted 
by  the  Rood  of  Boxley  or  the  holy  phial  of  Hales  ;  but  the  divine 
might  still  maintain  the  orthodox  faith  of  pontiffs  and  councils, 
and  the  layman  was  still  surrounded  at  his  baptism,  his  marriage, 
o  j«I  his  burial,  by  the  same  rites  which  were  endeared  to  him 
and  hit  fathers  by  the  practice  of  countless  generations.  Henry 
appeared  in  his  own  time  as  a  gallant  and  magnificent  mon: 
under  whom  the  country  enjoyed  a  peace  to  which  it  had  b 
vol.  xcv.  no.  CLXXXiX.  p  unacc  ustomed 
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unaccustomed  for  nearly  a  century  ;  he  gave  his  subjects  as  much 
religious  reformation  M  tlicv  desired,  and  no  more  than  thev 
dfaMPed;  his  worst  acts  loo  were  always  done  under  a  legal 
guise,  for  he  found  parliaments,  judges,  and  convocations  ready 
Ut  sam-finn  every  caprice  of  his  despotism.  Such  ill  one  was 
easily  forgiven  those  deeds  of  wanton  bloodshed  which  have 
rendered  m*  name  a  byword  among  posterity.  The  like  too 
was  the  case  with  his  daughter:  the  act  which  the  warmest 
panegyrists,  of  Elizabeth  are  driven  to  palliate  as  a  dark  I 
upon  her  memory  ;  the  act  from  which  she  herself  shrunk, 
an  I  of  which  she  meanly  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility1 
upon  others,  was  not  even  an  error  in  ihe  eyes  of  her  lovir. 
subjects,  Mary  Stuart,  the  deposed  and  captive  queen,  cxcit 
no  feeling  of  romance  or  chivalry  ill  tin-  breast  "1  the  ordinary 
Englishman  of  tier  nun  time  ;  he  saw  in  her  only  the  (ov  of  his 
religion  and  tire  rival  of  his  sovereign  ;  crowds  of  petitions  prayed 
that  justice  might  be  done  upon  the  offender,  and  her  execution 
was  hailed  with  the  samesi.^ns  of  public  rejoicing  as  a  coronation 
or  a  royal  marriage. 

Elizabeth  then,  ami  all  that  pertains  to  her,  is  recommended  to 
our  attention  not  only  bv  the  acknowledged  greatness  <>i 
racter  and  the  important  events  which  marked  her  reign,  but  as  a 
sovereign  more  thoroughly  national  and  mure  thoroughly  papula 
than  any  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  during  several  i 
tunes,  She  was  not  merely  the  sovereign,  she  was  the  I 
the  kinswoman,  the  representative  of  her  people.  Every  feature 
of  her  character  is  thus  invested  with  a  special  interest,  one 
? Lit  is  redoubled  when  we  consider  the  foibles,  the  vices,  and 
the  crimes  of  which  she  stands  convicted  or  charged,  Eliza- 
beth as  drawn  by  her  admirers,  and  Elizabeth  as  drawn  by  heT 
enemies,  appear  like  the  portraits  of  two  wholly  distinct  women. 
And  yet  neither  portrait  is  to  be  set  aside  as  an  entirely  fictitious 
one.  We  need  not  dispute  whether  the  shield  is  gold  or  silver, 
whether  the  chaina?leon  is  green  or  blue.  The  glorious  quali 
which  are  held  up  to  admiration  by  the  one  side,  the  degrading 
weaknesses  which  the  other  points  out  to  our  contempt,  are  both 
of  them  plainly  to  be  recognised  in  the  records  of  her  life.  Ot 
only  business  is  to  consider  how  the  two  could  be  so  strangel) 
intermingled  in  the  same  character,  and  how  the  most  ludicrous 
and  contemptible  foibles  never  interfered  with  her  veneration  at 
the  hands  of  that  public  opinion  which  is  generally  more  dis- 
posed to  forgive  the  crimes  than  the  follies  of  its  princes. 

The  knight  approaching  the  shield  from  one  side  alone  might 
well  pronounce  it  to  be  all  golden.  The  first  aspect  of  Eliza- 
beth's character  is  that  of  the  wisest  and  mightiest  of  a  line  of 
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s,  surpassed  in  might  and  wisdom  by  none  that  history  has 
recorded.  It  lias  seldom  been  the  lot  n|"  England  to  fall  under 
the  sway  of  rvia  fatn£ant}  such  as  have  made  their  dignity  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  many  foreign  nations  ;  a  succession  of 
them  she  has  never  seen.  Most  of  our  kings  have  been  men  of 
than  a\  evcral  of  them    have   been  men  of 

pre-eminent  genius.  But,  since  the  mighty  \orman  first  set 
foot  upon  our  shores,  one  prince  alone  has  worn  his  crown  wbo 
can  dispute  the  fust  rank  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  first  Edward,  great  alike  in  war  and 
peace,  the  founder  of  our  commerce,  the  refounder  of  our  law, 
may  indeed  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  one  who  in  so  many 
respects  trod  in  the  same  line  of  policy.  He  was  the,  first,  and, 
till  Elizabeth  arose,  well  nigh  the  last,  who  felt  that  the  sceptre 
of  the  old  Bretwaldas  was  a  nobler  prize  than  shadow}-  dreams 
mtinental  aggrandizement  ;  before  the  true  greatness  of 
either  of  them,  the  glories  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt  sink  into 
insignificance.  During  the  forty-five  years  which  beheld  Eng- 
I  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  she  rose  from  a  secondary 
position  among  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  level  with  the  mightiest 
of  empires.  And  this  not  by  dazzling  and  unsubstantial  con- 
S,  but  by  the  steady  growth  of  a  great  people  led  on  by  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  great  ruler.  The  best  comment  on  this  fact  is 
the  history  of  preceding  and  succeeding  centuries.  We  can 
trace  no  germ  of  the  gradual  and  comparatively  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  in  the  wild  aggressions  which  were  the 
favourite  pulley  even  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  own 
father.  Still  less  can  we  recognise  the  glorious  England  of 
Elizabeth  in  the  despised  England  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
when  she  became  a  pensioner  of  France,  Under  Elizabeth  arose 
that  naval  greatness  which  lias  since  formed  our  chief  glory  : 
ernder  her  auspices   Drake  and  Frobisher  and  Rain  nded 

alike  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign  and  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  world.  She  first  raised  her  own  England  to  the  rank 
of  mistress  «>1  the  ocean,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  another 
England  on  its  further  shore.  She  carried  the  name  and  the 
glory  of  her  country  into  regions  hardly  trodden  by  an  English 
foot  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  She  could  not  only  boast  of  hurling 
defiance  at  Parma  and  at  Spain,  but  her  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  embraced  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  and  the  Sophi 
of  Persia.  She  was  looked  to  by  all  Europe  as  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism  and  of  liberty,  and  was  recompensed  by  the  offer 
of  foreign  crowns  which  she  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse.  At 
home  she  established  and  maintained  a  government  which  fur 
those   times  was  lwth   firm   and  gentle,  a  despotism  which  drew 
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its  power  from  tlie  national  affection.  Nearly  her  whole  reign 
was  one  triumphal  procession;  everywhere  her  people  gathered 
around  her  as  round  a  parent  ;  gracious  and  accessible  to  all, 
no  petitioner  was  repulsed  from  her  presence.  Stern  and  un- 
bending- when  necessity  requited  it,  she  knew  how  to  give  W»J 
with  grace,  or,  by  anticipating  remonstrance,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  yielding.  She  reared  up  the  fabric  of  a  church,  free 
alike  from  tlie  superstitions  of  the  Papist  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Puritan.  In  abolishing  a  foreign  jurisdiction  and  a  corrupt 
ceremonial,  she  preserved  a  regular  order  of  church  govenun 
and  a  ritual  at  once  simple  and  decorous.  And  all  this  WU 
essentially  her  own  doing.  She  was  surrounded  by  able  coun- 
sellors ;  but  no  stronger  proof  than  this  can  be  given  of  her  own 
ability.  In  days  when  kings  governed  as  well  as  reigned,  the 
predominance  of  a  great  minister  is  no  doubtful  sign  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  sovereign.  And  assuredly  no  counsellor, 
however  able,  could  have  forced  Elizabeth  into  any  course  con- 
trary to  her  own  will  and  judgment.  Whatever  was  done  in  the 
name  of  one  who  so  dearly  loved  the  authority  she  was  born  to 
exercise  must,  if  not  the  fruit  of  her  own  mere  motion,  at  least 
have  had  the  deliberate  sanction  of  her  searching  intellect. 
Versed  in  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  her  age, 
delighting  in  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  a  court,  she  never 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  real  ruler  in  the  idleness  and  dissipation  of 
the  vulgar  mob  of  princes.  She  maintained  the  credit  of  her 
kingdom  abroad  without  plunging  into  unnecessary  or  expensive 
wars;  she  encouraged  the  arts  of  peace  without  suffering  the 
decay  of  a  martial  spirit  ;  she  maintained  a  magnificent  court, 
without  its  being  purchased  by  the  misery  of  the  nation.  The 
true  parent  of  her  people,  she  won  the  love  in  which  she  de- 
lighted ;  she  ascended  the  throne  amid  their  acclamations  ;  and 
if,  from  the  satiety  which  comet  with  long  familiarity,  she  did 
not  descend  to  her  grave  amid  their  tears,  her  memory  soon  be- 
came dearer  to  them  than  ever  from  the  contrast  she  presented 
to  her  inglorious  successor,  and  remained  thenceforward  em- 
balmed among  the  most  precious  recollections  of  their  past 
history. 

Let  us  now  change  our  course,  and  approach  the  object  of  con- 
troversy from  an  opposite  quarter.  An  aspect  may  indeed  be 
found  in  which  the  shield  can  hardly  be  considered  even  as  silver, 
but  its  material  might  well  be  deemed  to  be  a  baser  metal.  The 
mighty  queen  is  transformed  into  a  weak,  if  not  n  vicious,  woman  : 
her  personal  character  is  well  nigh  surrendered,  and  even  hvr 
political  capacity  dues  not  come  out  unscathed.  Caprice,  affi 
lion,  and   coquetry  appear  as   tlie  leading  features  of    I 

vacillation, 


vacillation,  parsimony,  and  persecution  are  stamped  as  the  inde- 
lible characteristics  of  the  other.  From  youth  ti»  old  age  she 
was  the  slave  of  the  most  egregious  personal  vaniiv  :  Queen 
and  heroine,  sacred  Majesty  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  were 
titles  less  acceptable  to  the  royal  ear  than  the  llatterv  which  ex- 
tolled the  royal  person  as  surpassing  the  beauty  of  all  women  past, 
present,  or  to  come.  The  sovereign  of  seventy  was  never  more 
delighted  than  when  her  courtiers  exchanged  the  respectful  de- 
meanour of  subjects  for  a  strain  of  amorous  adulation  which  might 
have  disgusted  a  sensible  girl  of  seventeen.  Her  earliest  deter- 
mination was  to  live  and  die  a  virgin  queen  ;  but  throughout  her 
reisjn  the  strength  of  that  determination  was  exhibited  by  con- 
tinually running  to  the  brink  of  temptation.  Her  whole  life  was 
ronicle  of  love-passages,  or  what  alTeered  to  pass  as  such. 
Every  foreign  prince  who  thought  the  throne  of  England  a  con- 
venient resting-place,  every  subject  who  professed  that  loyalty  and 
chivalry  had  been  fanned  into  a  warmer  devotion,  was  sure  of 
encouragement  in  the  wooing,  even  though  the  winning  might  be 
denied  him.  The  court  of  the  virgin  monarch  was  ruled  by  a 
succession  of  favourites,  admitted  to  a  perilous,  if  not  a  guiliv, 
familiarity  ;  the  carpet  knight  and  the  dancing  lawyer  swayed 
the  deliberations  of  her  council  no  less  than  the  grave  statesman 
and  the  experienced  warrior.  But  in  proportion  to  the  licence 
she  allowed  herself,  was  the  severity  of  the  discipline  she  inflicted 
on  others.  The  refounder  of  the  Protestant  Church  regarded  the 
most  lawful  matrimony  as  something  altogether  unbecoming  in 
the  priesthood,  and  as  a  hardly  allowable  liberty  even  in  the  laity. 
The  marriage  of  a  bishop  was  expiated  by  the  confiscation  of  a 
manor  ;  that  of  a  female  of  royal  blood  was  the  surest  passport  to 
the  interior  o{  the  Tower.  Her  personal  habits  were  those  of  one 
who  had  thrown  off  alike  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  woman  j  her  diversions  seem  to  have  surpassed  the 
ordinary  brutality  of  the  times;  the  *  most  godly  queen'  inter- 
larded her  discourse  with  oaths  worthv  only  of  a  Rufus  or  a  John  ; 
she  boxed  the  ear  of  one  courtier,  and  spat  upon  the  fringed 
mantle  of  another.  The  hand  of  the  sovereign  was  open  to 
hi  live,  arid  shut  when  she  should  repay ;  her  military  schemes 
were  ruined  by  an  unworthy  parsimony  ;  at  home  she  quartered 
herself  in  the  houses  of  her  subjects,  and  neither  justice  nor 
mercy  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  her  exacting  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  the  pecuniary  obligations  even  of  her  most  honoured 
servants.  Her  govoi niiient  was  constantly  that  of  a  despot;  the 
rights  of  Parliament  were  openly  jeered  at;  patents  and  mono- 
jmlies  enriched  her  favourites  with  wealth  wrung  from  the  scanty- 
fare  of  the  peasant  and  the  artizan.     Although  the  sincerity  of 
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her  personal  religion  was  doubtful,  she  enforced  a  conformity  with 
her  external  standard  bv  a  rigorous  persecution  in  all  directions. 
While  tlie  fires  of  Smithtield  si  ill  received  *a  oocaiioiinl  Pro- 
testant, the  lay  votary  of  Rome  had  to  struggle  through  life  with 
confiscation  or  imprisonment,  and  his  spiritual  adviser  lived  in 
a  perpetual  apprehension  that  the  last  sight  afforded  him  in 
this  world  would  lie  that  of  his  own  bowels  committed  to  the 
dairies  before  his  eyes,  \  at .-illation  and  obstinacy  contended  for 
the  mastery  in  her  councils  ;  the  sovereign's  will  was  indeed  law, 
but  that  will  seldom  remained  the  same  for  two  consecutive  days. 
In  great  and  small  matters  alike  the  "  varium  et  mutabile '  lie- 
tokened  the  true  womanhood  of  one  who  had  yet  cast  off  the 
gentler  feelings  of  her  sex.  No  man  could  calculate  on  her 
course  on  a  progress  ;  no  man  could  calculate  on  the  ultimate 
punishment  or  ultimate  pardon  of  a  convicted  offender.  A 
marriage  treaty  was  entered  upon,  broken  off,  recommenced,  and 
finally  repudiated  ;  a  death-warrant  was  alternately  despatched 
and  recalled,  and  the  responsibility  thrown  at  last  upon  her 
confused  or  deluded  agents.  Without  lineal  heirs,  with  a 
heritage  ready  t<»  he  claimed  by  a  contending  hereditary  and 
parliamentary  rigfet,  an  absurd  personal  caprice  led  hrr  to 
expose  her  kingdom  to  a  disputed  succession  rather  than  give 
any  one  a  direct  and  undoubted  interest  in  her  death.  In  a 
word,  if  she  hail  attained  to  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  other  sex, 
she  had  aecpiired  with  them  some  of  its  less  amiable  cli ■  • 
leristics,  while  of  her  own  she  retained  nothing  but,  to  say  the 
least,  some  of  its  most  degrading  weaknesses. 

\\  t-  are  conscious  of  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration  in  both 
these  sketches,  in  which  we  have  by  turns  spoken  the  language 
of  her  ardent  admirers  and  of  her  bitter  opponents.  There  are 
lineaments  in  both  portraits  which  rest  more  on  popular  concep- 
tions than  on  historical  evidence,  but  both  are  true  in  the  main, 
and  each  expresses  one  side  of  a  strangely  mingled  and  contra- 
dictory character,  which  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  councillors,  that 
*  one  day  she  was  greater  than  man,  and  the  next  less  th 
woman/ 

It  is  with  the  private  and  personal  character  of  this  famou 
queen  that  we  propose  chiefly  to  deal  at  present.  We  have  no 
intention  of  entering  at  large  on  the  great  external  events  of  her 
reign.  VV'e  shall  not  repeat  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Sp 
invincible  Armada,  not  engage  in  any  minute  consideration  of 
her  civil  government  or  her  ecclesiastical  reforms.  All  these 
important  matters  we  shall  only  regard  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  the  individual  character  of  her  who  was  the  chief  agent  in 
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them.  We  shall  rather  endeavour  to  draw  a  portrait  of  Eliza- 
beth as  she  was  received  by  Leicester  at  Kenil worth,  or  by 
Burleigh  at  Theobalds,  as  she  hearkened  to  the  courtship  of 
Anjou,  and  mourned  over  the  grave  of  Essex,  It  so  happens 
this  more  personal  aspect  of  Elizabeth's  character  lias  of  late 
years  had  the  public  attention  called  to  it  by  several  writers  of 
very  various  orders.  The  greatest  of  the  Queens  of  lingland 
has  naturally  commanded  her  full  share  of  attention  at  the  hands 
of    their   biographer,   and    the    career   of   Elizal  i  ordingly 

occupies  a  thick  volume  in  the  last  edition  of  Miss  Strickland's 
series.  The  writings  of  this  lady,  notwithstanding  a  pervad- 
ing poverty  of  style  and  an  equally  parading  feebleness  of 
thought,  and  notwithstanding  the  graver  faults  of  frequent 
inaccuracy  ami  almost  constant  partiality,  are  by  no  means 
without  their  use.  They  have  doubtless  been  far  more  in  vogue 
with  the  general  reader  than  with  the  historical  student,  but  we 
cannot  but  think  they  are  more  really  valuable  to  the  latter,  both 
for  thn  copious  extracts  they  contain,  and  as  pointing  out  sources 
of  various  and  often  neglected  information.  If  not  always  a 
safe  guide  herself,  sin-  is  at  least  useful  as  directing  the  HH 
t«>  better  and  more  trustworthy  authorities. 

Of  our  other  writers,  Mr.  Craik  has  given  us  a  valuable  work 
under  an  ill-chosen  title.  The  '  Romance  of  the  Peerage  '  is 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  collection  of  high-wrought  scenes 
and  anecdotes  in  which  dukes  and  countesses  form  the  actors; 
but  is  a  work  of  much  research  and  good  sense,  which  should 
rather  have  been  called  by  its  secondary  title  only,  '  Curiosities 
of  Family  History.'  As  tracing  out  in  detail  the  private  career, 
the  family  connexions,  marriages,  and  genealogies,  of  many  of 
the  eminent  characters  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  of  great  service 
towards  drawing  a  picture  of  her  court,  its  manners,  and  its 
morals. 

The  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton*  are  still  more  misnamed  than  the  work  of  Air.  Craik. 
The  book  consists  of  little  else  than  a  collection  of  letters— the 
majority  of  them  state  documents — to  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
has  attached  a  few  very  slight  connecling  links  and  occasional 
brief  explanatory  notes.  His  principal  efforts  have  been  directed 
to  correcting  the  errors  in  the  lively  but  inaccurate  notice  of 
Hatton  to  be  found  in  Lord  Campbell's  *  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors.'  The  genuine  portrait  of  the  supposed  dancer  in 
high  places  proves  to  have  no  resemblance  in  many  important 
particulars  to  the  fanciful  sketch  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
has  drawn  ;  and  besides  the  illustration  which  the  letters  afford 
of  the  true  character  of  Hatton,  they  throw  much  light  on  both 
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the   personal  and  political  history  of  the  princess  in  whose  reign 
he  played  so  important  a  part. 

Finally,  Captain  Devercux  lias  well   and  wisely  employed    tur 
professional   leisure   of  which    he    complains  in  his   preface, 
putting    together   two   volumes   on    the   lives   of  three   eminent 
members  of  his  own  family.      We  wish  family  pride  always  toofc 
a  turn  as  profitable  to   the  interests  of  knowledge  and  literatur 
though  certainly  there  are  many  persons  with  as  long  a  pedigi 
as    Captain    Devereux    who    could    not   find    so   much    that    is 
worth  telling  about   the  individual  members  of  it.     Essex,  the 
favourite  of  Elizabeth,  is  a  name  as  familiar  as  any  in  bist- 
Essex,    the  husband    of  Lady   Frances   Howard,   though  a  less 
conspicuous  character,  is  known  to  every  one   as  the  leader  of 
the  Parliamentary  army  ;  but  the  first  earl,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  indubitably  the  best  and   greatest  of  the  three,  will,  we 
imagine,    be  almost   a    new   discovery    to    the  majority    of   It 
Captain's  readers,  and  one  which  puts   Elizabeth  in  a  new  ar 
very  extraordinary  light.     Captain  Devcreux's  book  is  just  who 
a  biographical  and  family  memoir  should  be — a  help  to  history, 
but  not  trenching  on  its  peculiar  domain,  and  still  less  invadir 
the  lempting  fields  of  romam  <■. 

With  this   general   acknowledgment,  we   shall   press  into  on 
service  all  the  writers  we  have  enumerated,  along  with  those 
earlier  and  more  established  reputation,  in  our  attempt  to  give 
a  general   sketch  of  the  courtly  and  domestic  life  of  our  flTMltinil 
and  weakest  female  sovereign, 

Elizabeth  was  born  at  Greenwich  Palace  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1533.  Every  one  remembers  the  rapturous  exclama- 
tion of  our  great  moralist — 

*  Pleased  with  the  place  which  gave  Eliza  birth, 
I  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth,' — 

lines  which  seem  to  convert  the  Protestant  queen  into  a  sort 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  and  to  represent  a  visit  to  her  birth- 
place as  equivalent  to  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  England  WBI 
that  moment  on  the  eve  of  the  great  religious  revolution,  of 
which  Elizabeth's  own  birth  was  in  some  sort  the  earnest.  The 
monasteries  were  still  standing;  the  bishoprics  were  still  un- 
plundered  ;  the  papal  jurisdiction  was  not  yet  formally  cast  off: 
the  papal  ritual  still  flourished  in  all  its  splendour.  But  the  die 
hnd  been  cast  which  had  made  an  irreconcilable  breach  between 
England  and  Rome.  The  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  aunt  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  put  aside  from  her  royal  dignity  : 
and,  in  defiance  of  imperial  and  papal  protests,  the  daughter  of 
an  obscure  country  knight  had  occupied  the  place  which  Queen 
Katharine  had  vacated.     The  marriage,  the  coronation,  the  birth. 
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bad  followed  each  other  in  quick,  in  too  quick  succession.  In 
the  judgment  of  those  who  arc  precise  in  matrimonial  chronology, 
the  three  events  came  too  close  together  for  the  spotless  repu- 
tation of  Anne  Boleyn,  even  if  we  regard  the  marriage  of 
Katharine  as  so  palpably  null  that  no  sort  of  process  what- 
I -vi  i  was  needed  to  set  it  aside.  But  as  this  last  view  was  that 
in  which  tin-  royal  conscience  ultimately  settled  down,  Eliza- 
beth came  into  the  world  presumptive  heiress  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  a  father  who  passion- 
ately longed  for  male  issue.  Born  to  a  throne,  baptised  with  all  the 
pomp  with  which  the  ancient  ritu.il  could  surround  a  royal  infant, 
io  her  third  year  she  was  converted  into  a  merely  illegitimate  scion 
of  royalty,  being  herself  supplanted  as  she  had  supplanted  her  elder 
sister.  Her  mother  had  been  got  rid  of  by  the  twofold  and  some- 
what contradictory  processes  of  a  divorce  which  pronounced  her 
marriage  null,  and  a  beheading  for  adultery  which  necessarily  im- 
plied that  it  was  valid.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  lack  of 
raiment  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have  befallen  the  infant  princess, 
and  on  which  Miss  Strickland  becomes  minute  and  pathetic  to  a 
degree  in  which  male  critics  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathise, 
it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  treated  otherwise  than  with 
kindness,  either  by  her  father  or  by  her  successive  stepmothers. 
She  was  always  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and 
appeared  as  such  on  all  public  «m  anions.  In  fact,  after  Henry's 
hatred  to  Anne  Bolevn  had  been  forgotten  in  four  succeeding 
marriages,  another  divorce,  and  another  decapitation,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have  acknowledged  Elizabeth 
as  his  legitimate  child.  For  as  the  axe  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of 
Anne  a  single  day  before  her  place  was  filled  by  her  succes- 
sor, the  recognition  of  her  daughter  would  in  no  wise  have  affected 
the  legitimacy  of  Edward  VI.  This  act  of  justice  was  however 
deferred  till  Henry's  last  will  and  testament  recognised  all  his 
children  in  the  natural  order  of  succession,  though,  in  a  strictly 
legal  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  that  both  Mary  anil  ICHza- 
beth  could  have  been  his  legitimate  offspring.* 

Our  main  subject  in  considering  the  personal  history  of  Eliza- 
b  is  of  course  afforded  by  those  negotiations  for  be?  hand, 
which  occupy  well  nigh  the  whole  of  her  life.  From  the  age  of 
bell  to  that  of  seventy,  her  marriage  was  perpetually  on  the  tapis. 
At  the  outset,  indeed,  her  father  had  to  offer  her,  and  that  in  vain, 

•  It  may,  however,  be  said  that,  as  each  was  the  offspring  of  a  mother  recognised 

nt  the  tiuit-  as  the  legitimate  wife,   they  both  stood  on  a  different  ground  from 

iiy  illegitimate  children,  with  whom  nothing  but  the  merest  legal  subtlety 

tonid  oontointd   tbem.     This  practical  common-sense  view  seems  to  have  been 

ultimately  taken  both  by  Henry  and  by  the  nation  at  large. 
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fiTst  to  a  Scottish  subject,  ami  secondly  to  the  heir  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  Her  connexion  with  Philip  is  certainly  strange;  he 
first  refused  her,  then  married  her  sister,  then  was  refused  by 
her,  and  finally  became  her  great  religious  and  political  rival. 

13 ut  passing  by  these  mere  political  schemes,  the  private 
romance  of  Elisabeth's  career  commences  at  a  tolerably  eerlj 
period.  Her  father's  death  left  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  girl 
of  precocious  intellect  and  attainments,  of  pleasing*  manners,  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  revenue,  a  contingent  right  to  the  throne, 
and  some  claims  to  personal  beauty.  Whether  her  charms  wereeither 
so  extraordinary  or  so  permanent  as  it  was  loyal  to  maintain  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  middle  of  its  predecessor, *  if  not  strictly  beautiful,  she 
was  a  well-grown  girl,  with  a  good  figure  of  which  she  math 
most,  and  with  well-formed  hands  which  she  always  took  pains 
to  display.  The  first  wooer  of  one  so  well  provided  in  mind 
body,  and  estate,  was  no  other  than  the  brother  of  the  woman  for 
whose  sake  her  mother  had  been  sent  to  the  block,  and  herself 
branded  with  a  sort  of  modified  and  temporary  bastardy,  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  a  hand- 
some, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  man,  was  a  formidable  rival 
to  his  brother,  who  had  been  placed  in  so  much  higher  a  position 
by  the  favour  of  Henry.  A  barony  and  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  might  have  seemed  a  considerable  elevation  lor  the 
Younger  son  of  a  plain  Wiltshire  knight,  but  it  certainly  was  a 
small  matter  compared  with  the  monopoly  of  power  and  honour 
enjoyed  by  his  brother.  Seymour  is  said  to  have  been  an  old 
lover  of  Katharine  Parr  before  the  promotion  of  that  lady  to  the 
highest  and  most  dangerous  of  her  many  matrimonial  positions, 
Ii  his  royal  brother- in-law  had  cheated  him  out  of  the  third  turn, 
be  Hi  least  remained  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  next  vacaney  ; 
and  thus,  before  Henry  was  well  in  his  grave,  he  became  the  fourth 
husband  of  the  liberated  queen  dowager.  Whether  the  very  brief 
P<imiI  uf  her  widowhood  did  not  witness  two  courtships  on  her 
lover's  part ;  whether,  before  he  applied  for  the  queen,  he  had 
not  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  princess,  is  open  to 
some  doubt  But  it  is  very  certain  that  Katharine's  fourth  and 
not  very  prolonged  experience  of  married  life  was  embittered  hy 
the  open  attentions  of  her  husband  to  the  young  stepdaughter  to 
whom  she  discharged  the  office  of  a  parent.  It  might  almost  be 
doubted  whether  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Elizabeth's  own 
mother  had  not  been  transferred  to  a  wrong  place,  when  we 
read  of  the  queen  dowager's  jealousy  being  excited  by  suddenly 

**  "  Well -favoured  '  and  '  neat'  are  the  strongest  expressions  contained  in  the 
well-known  description  of  Kannton,  p.  79. 
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finding  her  young  charge  in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  The 
opportune  deatii  «.l  Katharine  opened  the  way  for  his  ambitious 
hopes  ;  his  courtship  was  redoubled  ;  but  instead  of  making  him 
the  brother-in-law  as  well  as  the  uncle  of  a  king,  with  a  fair 
chance  of  being  the  husband  of  a  queen  and  the  stock  of  a  new 
dynasty,  it  led  him  to  what  in  those  days  was  the  usual  fate  of 
ambition — an  execution  by  a  hill  of  attainder,  which  was  promoted 
In  his  brother,  and  at  least  not  impeded  by  his  royal  nephew. 

The  details  of  Seymour  s  courtship  of  Klizabeth  arc  somewhat 
extraordinary,  and  must  have  surpassed  even  the  ordinary  gross- 
ness  of  the  age.  Her  biographer  reveals  a  good  deal,  and  further 
particulars,  which  a  female  pen  might  naturally  refuse  to  tiau- 
serilje,  may  be  found  in  the  less  scrupulous  pages  of  Dr.  Lingard. 
It  does  not  say  much  for  Elizabeth  that  proceedings  of  this  kind 
did  not  hinder  him  from  winning;  her  affections.  She  acknow- 
ledged that  she  would  have  married  him,  could  lie  have  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Council — a  marriage  without  that  consent 
voukl,  by  her  father's  will,  have  forfeited  her  right  to  the 
succession  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  but  a 
genuine  passion  could  have  inclined  her  to  a  match  in 
very  way  so  inferior.  When  matters  had  really  gone  thus 
ar,  scandal,  as  might  be  expected,  went  still  farther ;  rumour 
sserted  that  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  and  even  went  so 
tar  as  to  forestall  the  fearful  legend  of  Littleeote  Hall,*  and 
to  speak  of  '  the  child  of  a  very  fair  yong  ladie,  borne  and 
miserably  destroyed.'  The  first  of  these  assertions  to  her  preju- 
dice was  at  least  sufficiently  rife  to  require  a  din n  t  denial  on  her 
part,  which  she  makes,  straightforwardly  enough,  and  without  at 
all  mincing  her  language,  in  a  letter  to  the  Protector.  Elizabeth, 
throughout  her  life,  was  lond  of  indulging  in  a  cloud  of  pedantry 
and  metaphor,  through  which  it  was  sometimes  far  from  easy  to 
pierce  to  her  real  meaning,  but,  throughout  life,  she  could,  when 
necessary,  speak  to  the  point  as  well  as  any  one.  She  complains 
that  she  is  reported  to  be  '  with  child  by  my  Lord  Admiral/ 
h  she  repels,  doubtless  with  truth,  as  '  shameful  slander/ 
itliout  attaching  any  credit  to  a  tale  ot  this  kind,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  in  Thomas  Seymour  we  discover  the  first  man 
k'lio  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  royal  maiden.  But  the 
love  of  Elizabeth  was  a  perilous  prize  to  win  ;  the  first  and  the 
st  who  shared  it  perished  on  the  s<  alTuld  ;  and  the  fate  of 
*e\ tii our,  ol  which  she  was  but  the  occasion,  was  the  precursor 
<>i  that  which  Essex  met  at  her  own  hands. 

After  such  an  affair  and  such  rumours  as  these,  the  line  which 
lence  dictated  to  her  clearly  was  to  conduct  herself  in  such  a 
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maimer  as  to  make  them  seem  their  own  refutation.  She  hence- 
forth became  the  pattern  maiden  of  her  brother's  court.  *  Sweet 
lister  Temperance,'  as  the  young  Edward  playfully  called  hei. 
amply  merited  that  title  as  the  Wa  v  heau  ideal  of  Puritan  pro- 
priety. The  eschewing  of  all  earthly  splendour  of  apparel  was 
m  those  more  rigid  times  a  badge  of  orthodoxy,  which  it  certainly 
ceased  to  he  when  Elizabeth  herself  became  absolute  alike  I 
fashion  and  conscience.  Her  father  bad  bequeathed  her  valuable 
jewels,  but  we  are  told  that  for  some  years  they  lay  unnoticed  : 
the  arrival  of  a  bevy  of  fine  ladies  from  France  turned  the  heads 
of  all  the  fair  dames  of  the  English  court,  but  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
remained  unmoved  ;  every  other  head  was  *  frounsed,  curled,  ami 
double  curled/  but  the  Lady  Elizabeth  alone  *  kept  her  old 
maiden  shamefacedness/ 

But  if,  in  her  external  adornment,  nature  was  to  have  her  ov\  n 
way,  her  mind  was  to  be  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
age.  Learning  was  then  the  rage;  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
time  required  every  one  to  be  a  theologian  ',  the  recent  discoveries 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  wisdom  required  every  one  to  be 
a  scholar.  Italy,  at  that  day,  attracted  all  eyes,  as  at  once  the 
home  of  revived  art  and  learning,  and  the  battle-field  on  which 
the  potentates  of  Europe  had  for  forty  years  fought  out  their 
quarrels.  French  had  ceased  to  be  the  native  language  of  Eng- 
lish kings  and  nobles,  but  its  acquirement  was  as  necessary  nn 
accomplishment  in  those  days  as  in  our  own.  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  as  familiar  to 
Elizabeth  as  English  itself,  and  she  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  Dutch.  All  these  she  had  mastered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  last,  which  were  later  acquirements, 
before  she  was  sixteen.  Her  tutor  Ascham  guided  her  through 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  through  the  mysteries  of  thcoh'.v 
as  expounded  by  the  old  light  of  Cyprian  and  the  new  light  of 
Melanchthon  ;  he  read  with  her  Cicero  and  Livy,  the  tragc 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  dialogues  of  Plato  :  the  orations  of  Isocratcs 
were  also  a  favourite  study,  to  which  she  added  a  more  practi 
fruit  of  the  same  age  and  city,  than  which  no  study  could  be 
more  valuable  for  the  future  ruler  of  a  great  nation,  the  master- 
pieces of  political  strife  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  two  great  rivnl 
orators  of  Athens — Demosthenes  and  iFscbincs. 

The  death  of  Edward  in  1553,  and  the  eventual  accession 
Mary,  brought  Elizabeth  into  an  altogether  new  position,     T»e 
illegal  and  unjust  will  of  the  young  king  excluded  her,  no  less 
than   her  sister,  from  the  succession,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
house  of  Suffolk  in  the  person  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.     How  < 
pletely  this  proceeding  was  the  work  of  the  personal  ambition  <>1 
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Northumberland,  is  clear  from  the  bare  fact  that  Elizabeth  was  set 
aside.  The  good  of  I  he  Protestant  cause  would  have  been  best 
united  by  her  elevation  ;  but  Northumberland  would  not  have 
been  in  that  case  the  father-in-law  of  the  Queen  ;  at  least  he  dors 
A  appear  to  have  dreamed  then  how  near  he  would  be  to  obtain- 
that  position  as  a  posthumous  honour.  The  two  sisters  were 
lhus  for  a  while  constrained  to  make  common  cause  ;  Elizabeth 
refused  a  large  bribe  from  Northumberland  to  resign  her  claims, 
_r  she  had  none  during  her  sister's  life:  she  entered  London 
MOB  by  side  with  the  Queen,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  Wyatt's  re- 
el lion,  retained  her  proper  position  as  heiress-presumptive, 
fet  she  was  at  once  heiress  and  rival.  Probably  no  sovereign 
and  his  contingent  successor  were  ever  placed  in  a  stranger  r< Na- 
tion to  each  other.  Nothing  but  the  unconstitutional  power 
which  had  been  vested  in  the  will  of  their  father  could  have 
brought  them  into  any  other  position  than  that  of  open  rivalry. 
According  to  every  technical  principle  of  law  or  theology,  if 
"fary  was  legitimate,  Elizabeth  was  not,  and  could  therefore 
have  no  claim  to  rank  as  princess ;  if  Elizabeth  was  legitimate, 
Mary  was  not,  and  Elizabeth  herself  was  therefore  the  lawful 
Jueen.  Rivals  too  they  were  in  every  personal  respect;  Mary 
be  head  of  the  Romish,  Elizabeth  of  the  Protestant  party ; 
Mary,  iht-  daughter  of  Katharine,  the  wife  of  Philip,  the  repre- 
atativc  of  foreign  connexion,  amounting  almost  to  foreign 
iage  ;  Elizabeth,  the  free  English  maiden,  to  whose  hand 
L-veiy  English  noble  might  aspire,  and  round  whose  name  every 
national  feeling  might  freely  centre.  We  might  add,  that  a  mean 
female  jealousy  might  well  have  been  expected  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  mature  Mary,  prematurely  aged  by  neglect  and 
anxiety,  as  she  saw  beside  her  a  competitor  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth  and  grace.  But  in  this  respect  at  least  Mary  was  unques- 
tionably superior  to  Elizabeth,  and  DO  traces  of  rivalry  of  this  de- 
scription can  be  discerned  at  any  time  between  them.  While  such 
manifold  sources  of  jealousy  were  rife  between  the  sisters,  while 

»  Elizabeth's  name  was  cried  up  by  every  disaffected  party,  while 
suspicions  stronger  than  had  brought  many  heads  to  the  block 
accused  her  of  actual  complicity  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  it  was 
indeed  no  wonder  that  she  became  for  a  while  the  inmate  of  a 
prison 4  The  wonder  rather  is,  that  with  a  strong  party  at  home, 
backed  from  without  by  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe, 
calling  for  her  blood,  she  did  not  find  the  Tower  a  mere  passage 
lo  Tower  Hill.  It  was  an  age  in  which  Henry  had  immolated 
j is  wives,  Somerset  his  brother,  Edward  his  uncles  ;  it  was  un- 
usual mercy  or  unusual  prudence  which  spared  Mary  the  guilt  of 
a  sisters  as  well  as  a  cousins  blood. 

The 
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The  details  of  Elizabeth's  life  during  this  period  throw  as 
much  light  upon  the  character  of  her  sister  as  upon  her  own. 
\\  c  regret  to  learn  that  very  soon  after  the  change  of  sovereign 
our  heroine  entirely  laid  aside  '  her  old  maiden  shamefacedness,' 
and  began  to  bedizen  herself  with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
tli is  wicked  world.  Queen  Mary  had  no  objection,  either  of  taste 
or  of  conscience,  against  arraying  either  herself  or  others  in  Hi 
nificent  apparel.  The  fine  clothes  and  jewels  which  Elizabeth 
had  left  untouched  dining  the  sombre  reign  of  her  brother  wc 
now  called  into  active  service  ;  we  are  indeed  told  that  it 
only  by  sheer  compulsion,  in  the  character  of  a  loyal  subjc 
and  a  dutiful  younger  sister,  that  she  was  induced  to  this  act 
backsliding;  hut  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  habit,  howc 
unwillingly  commenced,  afterwards  reconciled  itself  to  the  con- 
science of  the  royal  maiden.  We  do  not  find  that,  when  she 
had  no  one  to  consult  but  herself,  she  ever  relapsed  into  her  pri- 
mitive innocence.  The  wardrobe  bequeathed  l>v  Henry  VIII.  to 
tin-  youthful  princess  must  surely  have  been  scanty  compared 
with  the  three  Thousand  gowns  left  behind  her  by  the  aged  qui 
and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that,  when  nature  no  longer  allowed  the  pro- 
.  <  si  of  '  frounsing,  curling,  and  double-curling*  to  be  continue 
upon  the  genuine  growth  of  the  royal  head,  a  selection  had  en 
iinir  to  he  gone  through  to  determine  which  of  eighty 
most  worthy  to  lessen  for  that  day  the  pressure  of  the  triple 
diadem. 

A  graver  change  took  place  at  the  same  time.  With  tbe 
outward  badge  of  the  strait  est  sect  of  Protestantism,  E!iza3 
gave  up  altogether  the  outward  profession  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion. She  asked  for  Romish  books  to  enlighten  her  mind,  and 
iheir  effect  was  speedily  visible  on  her  external  conduct;  sb 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  mass  ;  she  wrote  to  the  Emper 
himself  far  a  due  supply  of  crosses  and  chalices  ;  she  even  in- 
roked  divine  vengeance  on  herself  if  she  was  not  a  true  Roman 
Catholic.  Now,  in  an  age  of  apostasy  and  dissimulation  it  is 
really  no  great  accusation  against  a  young  woman  left  to  her  own 
guidance,  and  who  seems  throughout  her  life  to  have  retained  a 
lingering  affection  for  some  of  the  Romish  tenets  and  practices, 
that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  be  a  martyr.  It  is  not  ovorv  one 
*-.  bote  vocation  it  is  to  go  to  the  block  with  Fisher,  or  to  the  stake 
with  Latimer  ;  but  experience  might  have  taught  her  bow  vain 
are  all  human  attempts  to  bind  the  conscience,  and  led  her,  when 
she  attained  to  power,  to  refrain  from  condemning  men  to  a 
death  of  torture  and  ignominy  for  the  sincere  practice  of  a 
worship  to  which  she  had  herself  once  found  it  expedient  insin- 
cerely to  conform. 

During 
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Paring  the  reign  of  Mary,  as  Elizabeth  became  at  once  of 
maturer  age  and  nearer  to  the  crown,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  numbeT  of  her  wooers  should  increase.  To  oup  of  them  n 
romantic  interest  attaches.  The  noble  house  of  Courtenay  has 
obtained  distinctions  surpassing-  those  of  all  other  originally 
subject  families,  A  branch  of  the  house  of  Cap*»t  was  rout. ot 
t«»  merge  its  royalty  in  their  name  and  inheritance:  they  have 
filled  the  throne  of  Constantine,  and  intermingled  their  blood 
with  that  of  Plantagenet ;  and  their  Decline  and  Fall  b*l  boon 
recorded  by  the  same  hand  and  in  the  same  volumes  as  thnt 
ef  the  Roman  empire  itself,  Edward  Courtenay  was  no  very 
distant  relative  "I  the  royal  family;  his  grandmother*  as  well  as 
Mary's  and  Klizabeth's,  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV*,  ;  but  the 
family  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  so  dangerous  a  proximity 
to  the  throne  :  the  head  of  the  father  had  fallen  at  the  mandate  of 
Henry,  and  the  son  had  spent  his  youth  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Tower.  That  Mary  released  him,  took  him  into  her  favour, 
and  restored  him  t"  a  portion  of  his  father's  honours,  are  among 
the  undisputed  facts  of  history  ;  that  she  designed  him  for  her 
fnishanel  is  at  least  probable;  but  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
his  ultimate  rejection  lands  us  in  a  region  of  controversy,  if  not 
of  romance.  The  old  version  is,  that  his  passion  for  Elizabeth 
caused  him  either  to  reject,  or  to  be  rejected,  by  her  elder  sister; 
but  the  Roman  Doctor  Lingard  and  the  female  Protestant  biogra- 
pher, whose  sympathies  are  usually  with  her  Catholic  heroines, 
alike  repudiate  it  as  'romantic'  and  'apocryphal;'  while  the 
former  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  on  account  of  igniobler  and 
less  creditable  loves  that  he  lost  the  good  will  of  his  royal  kins- 
woman. Whether  any  real  passion  on  either  side  existed  between 
Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  must  probably  remain  a  mystery  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  their  names  were  constantly  joined  together  in 
the  public  voice  ;  every  malcontent  who  made  Elizabeth  his 
( i  word  invariably  coupled  with  her  the  handsome  Earl  of 
Devonshire  as  the  selected  partner  of  her  throne.  The  reason 
for  the  choice  is  obvious  ;  no  one  else  who  could  well  be  pro- 
posed as  a  husband  for  the  princess  stood  in  anything  like  so 
near  a  relation  to  the  royal  family.  The  houses  of  Scotland  and 
Suffolk  seemed  to  produce  only  female  claimants  ;  and  Reginald 
Pole  was  at  once  farther  removed  than  Courtenay  from  the  suc- 
cess ion,  and  was  personally,  of  all  men  living,  t ho  least  suited 
the  purposes  of  the  conspirators. 

Nor  were  foreign  suitors  wanting  for  the  hand  of  our  Engiisb 
princess.  They  began  to  pour  in  from  divers  quarters,  north  and 
south,  some  Protestant,  some  Catholic,  some  who  wooed  by 
deputy,  others  who  pressed  their  cause  personally.     King  Philip 
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vehemently  supported  the  cause  of  his  own  kinsman,  Pbilibert  of 
Savoy  ;  but  norther  Phi  lips  patronage  nor  Philibert's  own  pre- 
sence could  prevail  on  the  obdurate  maiden.  From  the  other 
I'jicl  of  Europe,  Christian  of  Denmark  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
applied  to  the  princess  herself  on  behalf  of  their  respective  hei. 
both  of  whom  we  shall  find  appearing  again  at  a  later  stage  ol 
our  story. 

There  is  something'  taking  in  the  notion  of  bo  union  bet* 
our  great  Elizabeth  and  the  son  of  the  great  Gustavus.  The 
latter  may  pass,  in  some  respects,  for  a  modified  and  improved 
Henry  Vlll.  He  had,  in  common  with  Henry,  separated  the 
Swedish  Church  from  Roman  usurpation,  without  eradicating, 
like  reformers  elsewhere,  all  traces  of  ancient  church-govern- 
ment or  of  ancient  ritual  splendour.  He  did  not,  indeed,  like 
Henry,  behead  or  divorce  his  own  wives,  but  he  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  marrying  the  betrothed  wives  of  other  people.  But 
if  Gustavus  far  excelled  Henry,  his  son  Eric  was  hardly  less 
inferior  to  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  pertinacious  lover ;  especially  alter 
he  had  become  entitled  to  woo  on  his  own  account,  but  at  pi 
his  suit  was  made  entirely  through  the  agency  of  bis  father.  It 
is  worth  stopping  a  moment  to  point  out  the  theory  entertain 
by  Gustavus  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  royal 
courtships.  Elizabeth  rejected  his  suit  as  not  coming  tin 
the  Queen  her  sister;  the  Swede  replied,  that  he  designed  lir>r 
to  address  himself  to  her  personally,  'as  a  gentleman,"  and,  if  her 
consent  should  be  gained,  then  to  apply  to  her  sister  'as  a 
king.'  He  was  doomed  to  be  equally  luckless  in  both  capa- 
cities ;  the  maiden  herself  utterly  refused  the  gentleman,  and 
threw  upon  her  Majesty  the  task  of  transacting  business  with 
the  king. 

We  have  now  to  view  our  heroine  translated  to  a  grander 
sphere,  November  17th,  1558,  was  a  joyful  day  for  England, 
and  lung  after  was  it  observed  as  a  national  holiday.  Mary  had 
entirely  lost,  if  she  ever  possessed,  the  affection  of  her  subjects, 
lier  somewhat  austere  virtues,  her  unbending  rectitude,  her  sin- 
cere, though  mistaken,  piety,  would  have  rendered  her  respected 
in  private  life;  on  the  throne  they  proved  little  better  than 
stumblingblocks.  Elizabeth,  her  inferior  in  every  moral  qua 
was  a  born  ruler,  and  her  people  had  already  learned  to  recognise 
her  as  such.  Mary  had  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  Reform?* 
tion  than  either  Henry  or  Edward*  whatever  lingering  afi V  < 
might  have  remained  for  the  old  doctrines  or  the  old  ceremonies 
was  rooted  op  when  they  became  identified  not  only  with  a  ]-<r- 
iiiou  far  more  bloody  than  those  of  Henry,  but  with  (be  reli- 
gious supremacy  of  Rome,  and  the  political  influence  of  the  hated 
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Spaniard.  Elizabeth  came  to  break  alike  the  spiritual  ami  the 
temporal  fetter.  No  elective  prince  or  ruler  ever  attained  his 
dignity  by  a  more  unmistakeable  *  vox  populi '  than  that  vvlii  h 
guided  Elizabeth  to  a  throne  marked  out  for  her  by  the  heredi- 
tary claims  of  a  thousand  years.  Never  was  the  sovereign  more 
truly  the  embodied  people.  Herein  we  have  the  key  to  the 
tremendous  powers  which  she  so  long  exercised  without  a  murmur. 
There  is  probably  no  despotic  act  of  the  Stuart  period  which  may 
not  be  paralleled*  in  the  letter  at  least,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, yet  Elizabeth  ran  no  risk  of  decapitation  or  expulsion,  save 
at  the  hands  of  a  few  fanatics  whom  the  nation  abhorred.  The 
law  might  be  violated  with  impunity  by  the  woman  in  whom  the 
people  recognised  their  own  impersonation  :  a  stricter  obser\rance 
was  required  from  half-foreign  princes,  the  chiefs  of  a  court 
rather  than  the  leaders  of  a  nation.  Hers  was  the  chastisement 
of  a  parent  j  theirs  the  unwelcome  infliction  of  a  pedagogue. 
She  knew  well  how  far  to  go,  and  when  to  stop  ;  if  any  grievance 
extorted  murmurs  which  could  not  be  despised,  formal  complaint 
was  anticipated  by  a  voluntary  concession.  Her  successors  never 
fielded  till  the  time  was  past  when  concession  would  have  been 
of  the  least  avail.  If  the  sway  of  her  last  few  years  was  less 
parental  than  that  of  her  better  days,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  forty-five  years  of  such  worship  as  no  other  human  being  ever 
received  could  hardly  fail  to  have  some  effect  in  spoiling  any 
child  of  man.  Her  popularity  diminished,  but  it  never  quite  wore 
out.  No  rejoicings  masked  joy  at  her  death  in  acclamations  at 
the  accession  of  her  successor. 

But  we  have  rather  to  deal  with  her  in  her  more  private  and 
less  worthy  character.  We  are  less  concerned  with  the  accla- 
mations with  which  her  rejoicing  people  welcomed  her  as  she 
rode  in  royal  porap  through  the  streets  of  London,  than  with 
the  truly  royal  tact  and  grace  with  which  she  took  care  that  not  a 
tribute  of  affection  should  be  lost  upon  her,  nor  a  single  subject 
find  a  repulse  at  the  hand  of  his  chosen  Sovereign.  Still  more 
concerned  are  we  with  the  fact  that  the  person  who  rode  next  to 
her  on  the  eleventh  day  of  her  reign  was  her  Master  of  the  Horse, 
the  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 

This  name  at  ome  opens  to  us  a  whole  train  of  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  personal  career  of  this  mighty  sovereign.  We 
never  picture  Elizabeth  in  solitary  greatness ;  she  at  once  rises 
to  our  mind's  eye  as  surrounded  by  a  goodly  band  of  statesmen 
and  warriors,  the  sharers  alike  of  the  deliberations  of  royally,  and 
lit  the  enjoyments  of  her  lighter  hours.  And  this  illustrious 
train  speedily  divides  itself  into  two  widely-distinct  classes.  The 
two  Cecils,  and  Walsingham,  and  Davison,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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great  Prelates  who  were  her  fellow-workers  in  her  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  never  appear  in  any  other  light  than  the  ordinary  one  of 
men  intrusted  with  high  political  and  religious  functions.  But 
Leicester  and  Raleigh  and  Hatton  and  Essex  appear,  on  any 
showing,  jn  i  ( liar.-icter  for  which  the  court  of  no  other  English 
queen  has  afforded  a  parallel  ;  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  their 
own  day  went  so  far  as  to  refer  them  to  a  class  for  which 
analogies  must  he  sought  in  the  Neapolitan  court  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  the  Muscovite  of  the  eighteenth.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  one  class  were  the  ministers  of  the  queen,  the  others 
were  the  favourites  of  the  woman.  It  is  no  less  certain  that 
they  all  adopted  the  language  of  lovers,  and  that  some  at  least 
seriously  aspired  to  a  matrimonial  crown.  But  their  exact 
position  with  regard  to  their  royal  mistress  remains  somewhat 
of  a  mystery.  That  she  indulged  in  strangely  indecorous  fami- 
liarities towards  some  of  them  is  undoubted ;  that  the  breach  of 
decorum  ever  developed  into  a  breach  of  virtue  has  been  often 
asserted,  but  never  distinctly  proved.  Writers  have  generally 
assumed  one  side  or  the  other  according  to  their  religious  views. 
Dr.  Lingard  probably  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  head  a 
page — *  Elizabeth.  Her  Paramours ;'  while  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
doubtless  found  it  equally  binding  on  his  conscience  |q  dsTOte 
several  pages  of  impassioned  argument  to  the  assertion  of  her 
undoubted  right  to  her  favourite  and  familiar  title.  An  illus- 
trious monarch  of  her  own  time — Henry  IV.  of  France — on  whom 
both  creeds  in  succession  sat  somewhat  lightly,  settled,  or  rather 
unsettled,  the  question  by  his  declaration,  that  of  three  inscrutable 
mysteries  one  was  *  to  what  religion  he  himself  belonged/  and 
another,  *  whether  Queen  Elizabeth  were  a  maid.' 

Before  we  directly  attempt  to  unravel  this  difficulty  of  H> 
le  Grand,  we  must  distinguish  between  Elizabeth's  mere  suitors 
and  those  who  were  advanced  to  the  higher  rank  of  favourites. 
The  former  were  of  all  nations ;  the  latter,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  supplied  exclusively  from  among  her  own  subjects, 
llrr  excessive  love  of  admiration,  combined  wilh  her  no  less 
excessive  irresolution  and  procrastination,  led  her  to  look  with  a 
certain  degTee  of  complacency  upon  a  vast  number  of  suits  on 
which  it  is  clear  that  she  never  for  a  moment  cost  a  serious 
thought.  Yet  even  these  furm  a  curious  feature  in  the  great 
picture  of  her  life  and  reign,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  tlrar 
them  off  our  hands  before  we  proceed  to  examine  that  succession 
of  her  favourites,  among  whom  the  chronology  of  her  reign  may 
be  divided. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  race  after  the  new  Atahinta  was  no 
other  than  Philip  of  Spain,     The  voice  of  scandal  rumoured  that 
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he*  had  looker!  upon  her  with  a  favourable  eye  even  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  sister;  at  all  events  Mary  could  have  hardly  been 
in  her  grave  before  he  was  vigorously  pressing;  his  suit,  whether 
of  love  or  policy,  How  far  a  marriage  between  Philip  and 
Elisabeth  would  have,  been  abstractedly  lawful,  we  may  leave  to 
he  argued  between  Dr.  Pusey  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Mr,  Binney  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  on  the  other; 
but  it  is  dear  that  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  could  hardly 
have  married  her  sister's  husband  without  tacitly  assenting  to 
her  own  illegitimacy.  This  argument  was  urged  by  her  coun- 
cillors, 1)  linn:  to  her  invariable  custom  of  never  entering 
on  the  question  of  her  mother's  marriage,  could  not  well  have  been 
openly  set  before  Philip.  His  suit,  however,  came  to  nothing. 
The  refusal  of  Elizabeth,  as  usual,  was  not  very  decided,  but 
Philip  seems  not  to  have  waited  for  a  more  explicit  rejection. 

Next  came  our  old  acquaintance,  Eric  of  Sweden,  who  main- 
tained a  zealous  and  pertinacious  courtship  of  three  years. 
(iu»tavus  allowed  his  younger  son,  John,  Duke  of  Finland,  to 
go  anil  plead  the  cause  of  his  brother.  This  was  in  1559;  the 
ileath  of  their  father  next  year  did  not  interrupt  the  wooing, 
which  lasted  till  1562.      Eric  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  really 

r  truly  one 
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His  suit  by  proxy  was  rejected;  he  would  come  himself;  he  had 
loved  her  in  adversity,  he  still  loved  her  in  prosperity  ;  not  for 
her  rank,  but  for  her  person  and  her  virtues.  God  had  inspired 
his  love  ;  for  her  sake  he  would  give  up  his  country  and  all  that 
he  had.  She  answered  in  the  negative,  both  in  French  and 
English;  but  Eric  would  not  believe  in  his  rejection:  she  wrote 
in  Latin  to  Gustavus;  Eric  called  his  father's  scholarship  in 
question,  and  aflirmed  he  had  mistaken  her  meaning.  Gustavus 
died  ;  Eric  imagined  that  his  brother  was  supplanting  him  in  his 
wooing;,  as  he  eventually  did  in  his  kingdom  ;  he  recalled  him, 
and  pleaded  by  his  ainbaa&ador ;  eighteen  pied  horses  and  two 
chests  ol  bullion  came  as  love-tokens;  the  lover  himself  was  to 
follow.  Public  expectation  was  rile;  painters  went  so  far  as  to 
portray  the  majesty  of  Sweden  and  of  England  on  the  same 
canvas;  the  offending-  engravings  were  suppressed  by  proclama- 
tion, and  Elizabeth's  court  and  council  were  perplexed  by  the 
solemn  question  of  etiquette,  how  the  northern  monarch  was  to 
be  received,  *  the  queen's  majesty  being  a  maid.*  One  more 
letter,  not  of  invitation,  at  last  hindered  his  coming;  the  throne 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  was  finally  shared  by  *  Kate  the 
nut-girl,'    while   the  crowns   of  England,    France,  and   Ireland, 
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still  remained  as  a  glittering  prize  for  all  the  adventurous  spirits 
of  Europe. 

Philip,  failing  himself,  recommended  his  cousin  Charles  of 
Austria.  Jealousy  of  the  Swede  prompted  a  second  northern 
prince  to  try  the  luck  of  his  house  in  the  person  of  hia  nephew, 
Adolphus  of  Holstein.  The  Austrian  wooed  by  proxy,  and 
gained  nothing  whatever ;  the  personal  courtship  of  the  Dane 
was  at  least  rewarded  with  the  knighthood  of  the  Garter  and  a 
pension  for  life.  There  came  also  on  the  same  bootless  errand 
a  Scottish  subject,  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  but  he  retired  at  the  first 
rebuff;  so  that  Elizabeth  complained  that,  while  kings  and 
princes  continued  their  suits  for  years  together,  a  private  Scot 
could  not  condescend  to  ask  a  second  time.  Dearly  must  she 
hare  loved  the  process  of  wooing  for  its  own  simple  sake. 

We  need  not  detain  ourselves  long  with  a  son  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  ;  with  the  second  courtship  of  Charles  of  Austria,  which 
was  rather  a  political  one  on  her  own  part;  with  Catherine  de 
Medicis'  offer  of  her  son  Charles,  which  was  hardly  serious ;  or 
with  Elizabeth's  coquetry  with  Henry  IV.  at  the  age  of  sixty* 
time.  More  singular  than  these  is  a  mysterious  offer  from  the 
Duke  of  WUrtemburg,  of  assistance  to  her  majesty,  in  case  she 
designed  to  marry,  which  assistance  she  *  graciously  acknow- 
ledged, promising  to  deserve  it  hereafter.'  Anjou  will  take  his 
place  in  the  list  of  her  most  highly-favoured  suitors,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  run  briefly  through  the  list  of  her  English  admirers. 

A  simple  knight,  Sir  William  Pickering,  was  at  one  time 
deemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  carrying  off  the  prize  which  was 
refused  to  the  monarch s  of  Spain  and  Sweden.  A  subject  of 
higher  rank,  the  last  Fitzalan  Earl  of  Arundel,  ventured  to 
imagine  that  his  sovereign  would  condescend  to  occupy  a  place 
which  had  been  previously  filled  by  two  successive  countesses. 
The  sentiments  of  this  nobleman  towards  Elizabeth  seem  to  have 
gradually  verged  from  one  extreme  to  the  Other.  At  one  period 
of  her  sister's  reign  he  had  been  urgent  for  her  death  ■  lie  ibet) 
became  the  head  of  the  party  which  supported  her  against  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies  ;  and  finally  became  a  declared  suitor 
for  her  royal  hand.  On  Pickering  the  queen  may  have  cast  * 
momentary  glance  of  favour;  the  chances  of  Arundel  seem  to 
have  existed  entirely  in  his  own  imagination.  But  both  of  them 
were  far  outshone  by  the  abiding  influence  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester, 

This  man  was  the  younger  son  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  grandson  of  Dudley,  the  minister  of  Hcnrv  \l 
Father  and  grandfather  had  alike  expiated  their  crimes  upon  the 
scaffold,   whither   they  had    been   followed    by  a  more  guiltless 
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Mitim  in  the  Lord  Guildford   Dudley,  who  for  a  moment  held 
the  place  of  king  consort  of  England.     Robert  escaped  the  fate 
of  grandfather,  father,  and  brother;  for  thirty  years  he  was  the 
most  influential  subject  in  England;  and  in  his  end,  whether  or 
no  he  escaped   the  malice  of  domestic  treason,  he  at  all  events 
kept    his    head  and  quarters    from  that  posthumous  exhibition 
which  was  the  ordinary  fate  of  politicians  of  his  father's  genera- 
tion, and  was  not  without  examples  in  his  own.     The  influence 
which  this  celebrated  man  attained  over  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  is 
most  striking  example  of  mere  personal   favouritism  in  the 
whole   course  of  her  reign;  of   her  other  favourites  most  wexe 
men  of  respectable,  some  of  illustrious,  rapacity  ;  hut  neither  at 
the  council-board  nor  on  the  field  of  battle  did  Leicester  exhibit 
powers    sufficient    to    rank    him   with    Essex,  much    less  with 
Raleigh.    His  commanding  person,  his  elegant  accomplishments, 
bis  magnificent  entertainments,  and  zealous  profession  of  devotion 
to  his  sovereign,  seem  to  have  been  the  only  merits  by  which  he 
won  his  place  in  her  court  and  councils.     In  the  Birperstition  of 
the  time  it  was  held  that  some  mysterious  influence  of  the  stars 
had  united  the  destinies  of  a  pair  said  to  have   been  born  in  the 
same  'auspicious  hour.'     Certainly,  if  we  were  to  trust  the  must 
elaborate  portrait  of  him  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  was  not 
for  his  virtues  of  any  description  that  he  attained  his  place  in  the 
I  favour.      According  to  the  libellous  author  of  'Leicester's 
Commonwealth,*  his  habitual  occupations  were  those  of  poisoning 
and  adultery  ;  the  wrongs  ordinarily  perpetrated  by  a  bad  man 
in  power,   perversion  of  justice,  removing  landmarks,  and  the 
like,  being  rather  thrown   into  the  shade  by  his  greater  achieve* 
incuts   in  the  other  two  lines.     Desirous  to  marry  the  queen,  he 
made  away  with   his   first  wife,  Amy   Kobsart ;   but,  not  having 
then  fully  graduated   in  his  art,  he  set  about  the  business  in  a 
clumsy  way — '  she  had  the  chance  to  fall  from  a  paire  of  staires, 
and  so  to  bieake  her  neck,  but  yet  without  hurting  of  her  hood 
that  stood  upon  her  head.*    Grown  more  expert  by  converse  with 
Italian  professors,  the  death  of  no  small  number  of  eminent  per- 
sons was  *  assisted'  by  his  nefarious  skill.    Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton was  poisoned  in  a  salad  ;  Lady  Lennox  fell  mortally  ill 
soon  after  a  visit  from  the  Earl ;  the   Earl  of  Sussex  '  received 
some  dram  that  made  him  incurable;'  Cardinal  Chatillon,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  a  potion  which  killed  him  in  a  day.     Lord 
Sheffield  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  paid  the  natural  penalty  of  the 
beauty  of  their  wives;  in  both  cases  the  wife  was  seduced,  the 
husband  poisoned,  the  widow  married.     To  add   to  all  this,  the 
Second  process  took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  victim  of 
the    first ;  but,  to    do    the    Earl    justice,  the    licence  which    he 
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assumed  to  himself  he  granted  also  to  others;  be  even  procured 
the  disgrace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  not  allowing 
the  practice  of  bijjanrv  to  his  Italian  favourite,  Giulio. 

The  greater  part  of  these  accusations,  and  many  more  of  the 
like  sort,  are  evidently  the  mere  slanders  of  an  em bi tiered  enemy. 
The  charge  of  wholesale  poisoning  is  one  so  easy  to  make  and  so 
hard  to  disprove,  that  it  should  never  be  credited  without  tin 
strongest  evidence.  But  putting  aside  exaggerations  of  this  out- 
rageous description,  Leicester's  character  still  remains  one  of 
much  evil  and  little  good.  Like  the  second  Buckingham  of  the 
Stuart  reigns,  he  was  the  great  patron  of  the  Puritan  party  ;  but. 
like  him,  at  no  time  of  his  life  does  he  ever  appear  to  hare  been 
remarkable  for  puritanic  strictness  of  morals.  The  piety  of  i»I* 
discourse  and  letters  was  highly  edifying ;  he  was  regarded  as  an 
oracle  on  points  of  theology  and  casuistry  ;  grave  divines  son 
his  judgment  on  subtle  questions  as  to  matrimony  and  conti- 
nence, on  which  he  seems  to  have  acted  at  once  as  the  spiritual 
director  and  the  *  horrid  example,' 

The  particulars  of  the  event  which  has  left  the  darkest  stain 
upon  bis  memory — the  supposed  murder  of  his  first  wife  Amy 
Robsart,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth — have  hitherto 
rested  upon  the  reckless  libels  of  the  author  of  Leicester's  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  gossiping  traditions  collected  by  Ashinole 
on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mr.  Craik,  however,  discovered  in  the  Pepy  sian  Library 
a  remarkable  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Dudley 
himself  and  one  Thomas  Blount,  which,  though  it  presents  the 
case  for  the  defence,  confirms  in  a  singular  degree  the  material 
circumstances  which  had  been  previously  handed  down  to  us. 
The  first  letter,  dated  Windsor,  September  9th,  15C0,  is  from 
Dudley,  and  commences  thus:  *  Cousin  Blount,  immediately 
upon  your  departing  from  me  there  came  to  me  Bowes,  by  whom 
I  do  understand  that  my  wife  is  dead,  and,  as  he  smith,  by  a  fall 
from  a  pair  of  stairs.  Little  other  understanding  can  1  have  of 
him.  The  greatness  and  the  suddenness  of  the  misfortune  doth 
so  perplex  me,  until  I  do  hear  from  you  how  the  matter  staadetk, 
or  how  this  evil  should  light  upon  me,  considering  what  the 
malicious  world  will  limit,  ;is  1  ran  take  no  rest."  Fn  order,  there* 
fore,  that  'lie  may  purge  himselfof  the  malicious  talk  that  he  knows 
the  wicked  world  will  use,'  he  be<rs  Blount  to  cause  a  coroner's 
inquest  to  be  held,  and  to  see  that  the  jury  is  composed  of  men 
who  will  *  search  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.'  Already  thecals 
begins  to  wear  a  suspicious  aspect.  Dudley  at  onre  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  will  be  held  to  be  the  instigator  of  the 
murder — a  proof  at  least  that  bis  character  and  his  circumstances 
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were,  by  his  own  confession,  alone  sufficient  to  make  it  probable. 
Blount,  again,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  bad  just  left  tbe  presence 
of  bis  kinsman  when  Bowes  arrived  from  Cumnor  with  the  news, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  Blount  himself  was  the  original 
and  secret  bearer  of  the  intelligence,  and  that  the  accomplice  had 
in  reality  been  concerting  with  bis  principal  the  steps  they  were 
to  take. 

Two  days  afterwards  (September  1 1th)  Blount  replies  to  tbe 
letter  of  Dudley,  and  relates  the  particulars  be  has  gleaned. 
*J\lethiiik,  said  I,1  he  represents  himself  as  remarking  to  a 
prison  who  had  narrated  to  liim  the  incident  of  the  death,  'that 
some  of  her  people  thai  waited  upon  her  should  somewhat  say 
to  this.  No,  Sir,  said  he,  but  little  ;  for  it  was  said  that  they  were 
all  here  [Abingdon]  at  ttte  faii\  and  none  left  with  her.  How 
t  that  chance?  said  1.  Then  said  he,  It  is  said  how  that 
she  rase  that  day  very  early,  and  commanded  all  her  sort  to  go  to 
tbe  lair,  and  would  suffer  none  to  tarry  at  borne ;  and  thereof  is 
much  judged.*  She  is  even  represented  as  being  very  angry  with 
any  one  wko  wished  to  stay  behind  ;  and  the  special  witness 
named  as  attesting  this  improbable  piere  of  passion  for  so 
motiveless  a  purpose,  *  is  Mrs,  Odingstells,  the  widow  that  iiveth 
with  Anthony  Fonder.1  One  Firto,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
female  sen-ant,  is  represented  as  confirming  the  tale. 

On  the  12th,  Dudley  again  writes  to  Blount,  and  sends  a 
message  to  the  jury  inviting  them  ■  to  deal  truly  in  the  matter  j* 
the  foreman  of  whom  shortly  afterwards  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  suspected  husband,  while  Blount  assures  his 
great  kinsman  that  a  portion  of  the  twelve  '  are  very  enemies  to 
Forster,"  and  hints  that  they  bear  him  *  malice.'  In  this,  again, 
we  bare  the  overstatement  <>!'  conscious  gutlt,  for  it  is  extremely 
unlikely,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  interest  which  Elizabeth  herself 
would  take  in  the  inquiry,  that  the  coroner  would  have  ventured 
to  select  the  notorious  enemies  of  the  presumed  assassin  to  try 
tbe  cause.  A  verdict  was  given  that  tl»e  death  was  accidental  ; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence  which  remains,  no 
other  could  have  been  pronounced,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
syllable  of  direct  testimony  to  prove  that  Forstcr  was  the  author 
of  the  deed.  But  when  we  consider  how  opportunely  the  death 
of  Amy  Robsart  occurred  for  the  ambitious  projects  of  Dudley  ; 
how  singular  was  the  mischance  of  her  being  killed  by  a  tall 
irom  the  stairs;  how  obviously  the  tale  is  devised  to  account  for 
tbe  mark*  of  violence  upon  the  body;  how  greatly  the  suspicion 
of  foul  play  is  increased  by  tbe  event  occurring  at  the  convenient 
moment  when  every  one,  except  Foreter,  bad  been  sent  to  the 
fur;  bow  improbable  was  tbe  story  that  the  angry  determination 
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of  Lady  Dudley  herself  was  the  cause  of  her  being  left  unattende 
in  the  house ;  how  slill  more  unworthy  of  «  redit  it  becomes  whet 
it  oozes  out  that  the  witness  to  the  fact  is  the  creature  of  the 
murderer ;  when  these  and   many  other  circumstances  are  cot 
sidered,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
wife   was   assassinated  that  the   husband   might   be   free  to   wed 
Elizabeth,     Such  at  any  rate  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  delivered  at  the  coroner's  inquest . 
and  among  the  reasons  which    Cecil    urged   upon   the  Quer 
April  1566  against  her  marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  this 
one — -that  *  he  is  infamed  by  the  death  of  his  wife.' 

So   long  as  Dudley   had   the    slightest  hope  of  the    covctc 
advancement,   he   naturally  abstained   from  any  matrimonial  ties 
though  his  courtship  of  the  sovereign  appears  at  no  time  to  have 
interfered  with  his  pursuit  of  the  frailer  beauties  of  her  court 
Lady  Sheffield  unquestionably  bore  Leicester  a  son  in  1572,  the 
year  after  her  husband  died;  she  affirmed  that  he  was  the  fruit 
of  a  private  marriage  ;  the  earl  admitted  the  paternity,  but  denied 
the  marriage,  which  the  poor  mother  was  at  least  unable  legally 
to  substantiate.     She  afterwards,  during  Leicester's  life,  married 
one  Sir  Edward  Stafford  ;  but  she  averred  that  she  took  the  step 
only  because  she   found   her  hair  and  nails  falling  off,  owing  to 
the  earl's  pernicious  arts,  and  therefore   thought  it   prudent 
yield  her  claim  to   him  and  console  herself  with  a  more  faithfu 
husband. 

This  Lady  Sheffield,  nee  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  of  Lor 
Howard  of  Effingham,  was  a  maternal  cousin  of  Elizabeth's  ; 
also  was  her  rival  the  Countess  of  Essex.  The  maiden  designa- 
tion of  the  latter  was  Lettice  Knollys,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Knoll  vs.  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  who  is  perhaps  most  cele- 
brated as  the  stern  Protestant  at  whose  instigation  the  fool  broke 
her  majesty's  private  crucifix,  When  her  name  is  first  brought 
into  connexion  with  that  of  Leicester,  she  was  the  wife  of  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  three  heroes  of  Captain 
Devereux's  biographies.  At  an  earlier  period  Douglas  is  de- 
scribed as  having  an  unsuccessful  rival  for  Leicester's  affections 
in  her  own  younger  sister ;  and  from  herself  they  wandered  to 
the  Countess  Lettice,  though  the  latter  was  several  years  her 
senior.  Thus  far  the  tale  seems  undoubted  ;  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  believe  the  whole  cycle  of  crime  in  the  full  pro- 
portions given  to  it  by  the  author  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  his 
envenomed  pages  Leicester  and  Lady  Essex  appear  as  something 
more  than  iEgisthus  and  Clytaemnestra,  adding  to  the  crimes  of 
the  latter  another  of  which  they  are  not  accused,  the  destruction 
of  their  own  unborn  child.     Mr.  Craik  admits  the  adultery,  but 
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ills  Lettice  of  a  share  in  her  husband's  death,  leaving1  the 
charge  apparently  '  not  proven '  against  Leicester.  Captain 
Devereux  rejects  the  whole  story ;  and  he  certainly  shows  that 
the  evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that  Earl  Walter  was  not  poisoned 
either  by  Leicester  or  the  countess.  But  we  can  hardly  admit 
1 1 in  argument,  thai,  if  Leicester  had  won  Lady  Essex  before  her 
busband^s  death,  he  would  not  have  married  her  two  years  after* 
The  gTcat  obstacle  to  their  marriage  was  clearly  to  be  found  in 
the  hopes  which  Leicester  had  hitherto  cherished  of  marrying 
the  Queen  ;  if  these  had  vanished  in  the  meanwhile,  he  may  not 
have  objected  to  a  union  which  may  have  accorded  with  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  while  the  lady  would  doubtless  in  any  case 
have  preferred  to  be  lawfully  married  rather  than  remain  a 
paramour.     This  requires  us  to  look  a  little  back. 

For  six  years  at  least  Leicester  seems  to  have  reigned  undis- 
turbed in  the  royal  affections,  In  15G4  a  new  object  crossed  the 
path  of  Elizabeth,  Christopher  Hatton,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, is  commonly  said  to  have  danced  himself  into  the  Queen's 
favour.  It  is  however  certain,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  shown, 
that  he  was  not  a  mere  dancer,  that  his  abilities  as  a  statesman 
were  eventually  found  to  be  considerable,  and  that  he  possessed, 
if  not  learning,  at  least  tact  and  sense  enough  to  carry  him 
respectably  through  the  arduous  functions  of  the  Marble  Chair. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  Hatton's  position  seems  to  have 
been,  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  Elizabeth's  favourites,  a 
strictly  personal  one.  It  may  be  remarked  of  all  of  them  that 
they  were  seldom  promoted  to  any  of  those  gTcat  offices  of  state 
which  were  reserved  for  the  Burghleys  and  Walsinghams.  Hatton 
indeed  proved  in  the  end  an  exception,  but  his  career  of  advance- 
ment was  for  a  long  time  especially  slow.  For  several  years  he 
attained  neither  rank  nor  distinguished  office  ;  yet  he  was  high  in 
the  Queen's  favour,  which,  in  his  case,  took  the  very  unusual  form 
of  munificence.  He  remained  for  some  years  only  Mr,  Hatton,  the 
Gentleman-Pensioner,  and  then  became  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
the  Vice-Chamberlain ;  but  manors,  church  lands,  and  small 
lucrative  offices  flowed  in  upon  him  with  a  lavish  stream,  and 
his  portion  of  plate  on  New- Year's  Day  averaged  irotn  twice 
to  four  times  the  allowance  of  the  greatest  nobles  and  highest 
favourites.  The  jealousy  of  Leicester  was  raised:*  he  is  said  by 
Lord  Bacon  to  have  introduced  to  the  Queen  a  dancing-master 
whom  he  affirmed  to  be  more  worthy  of  her  favour  than  Hatton, 

•  Many  years  afterwards  (1584),  when  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Leicester  died,  . 
Hatton  wrote  him  a  friendly  and  pious  letter  of  consolation,  to  which  tin-  Karl 
replied  in  the  game  strain.     The  hopes  of  both  were  then  at  an  end,  and  their  old 
riralry  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  natural  feelings  of  good  will. 
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as  being  more  skilful  in  the  art  by  which  the  latter  had  won  his 
place  in  her  regard.  *  Pshaw !'  quotb  her  Majesty,  '  it  is  hi 
trade.'  But,  what  is  mure  important  than  anecdotes  of  this  kind, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  year  in  whicf 
we  first  find  Hatton  at  court  is  also  the  year  in  which  Elizabeth 
made  that  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  Dudley  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  regard  to  which  so  many  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded.  It  is  just  possible  that,  if  she  were  now  smitten  with  a 
new  passion,  she  may  have  really  wished  to  provide  her  former 
lover  with  so  honourable  a  place  of  banishment.  Nor  is  the 
*  playful  tickling*  of  his  neck,  during  the  ceremonial  of  his  in- 
vestiture as  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  most  historians  have  recorded 
after  Melvill,  inconsistent  with  the  supposition.  The  whole 
history  of  Elizabeth  shows  that  the  supremacy  of  one  favourite 
did  not  exclude  others  from  some  share  in  her  regard.  Hatton 
may  have  been  for  the  moment  so  far  in  the  ascerdant  as  to  pro- 
cure Leicester's  removal,  although  some  lingering  affection  for  the 
latter  may  still  have  existed  in  her  heart.  In  a  word,  she  was  not 
quite  off  with  the  old  love,  even  when  she  was  on  with  the  new. 

Again,  this  very  same  year  was  the  one  in  which  she  listened 
with  so  much  more  apparent  seriousness  than  before  to  the  suit 
of  a  foreign  prince,  Charles  of  Austria.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
she  may  have  felt  her  own  weakness,  and  have  wished  to  put  an 
impassable  barrier  between  herself  and  both  her  native  admirers  ? 
That  she  did  not  persist  in  this  purpose  ;  that  Leicester  gained 
ground  ;  that  he  ventured  to  ask  for  a  final  answer  ;  that  Burghley 
had  seriously  to  argue  against  the  marriage  ;  that  she  finally  pro- 
mised at  least  to  marry  no  other  subject,  are  simply  instances 
of  her  ordinary  irresolution  and  clmnge  uf  purpose  in  such 
matters. 

However  this  may  be,  Leicester  and  Hatton  both  continued  to 
be  favoured  by  their  royal  mistress.  In  1572  she  appears  to  have 
bestowed  heT  regard  upon  some  fresh  object,  and  Hatton  con- 
sulted his  friend  Mr.  Dyer  upon  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
his  ground.  It  is  evident  from  the  reply  that  bis  own  idea  was 
to  shame  his  fickle  mistress  by  reproaches.  His  friend  advised  a 
submissive  course,  and  urged,  among  other  reasons,  that  *  though 
in  the  beginning,  when  her  Majesty  sought  you  (after  her  good 
manner),  she  did  bear  with  rugged  dealing  of  yours  until  she  had 
what  she  fancied,  yet  now,  after  satiety  and  fullness,  it  will  rather 
hurt  than  help  you.*  *  You  must  consider,'  he  said  further,  4  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  what  we  be  towards  her;  whot  though 
site  do  descend  fiery  much  in  her  sex  as  a  woman,  yet  may  we  not 
forget  her  place,  and  the  nature  of  it  as  our  sovereign.'  In  1573 
Hatton  fell  sick,  and  went  abroad  for  his  health,  from  whence  he 
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wrote  some  letters  to  the  Queen,  which  confirm  the  inference! 
that  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  Dyer;  for 
they  are  the  letters  not  of  a  subject  to  hit  sovereign,  but  of  an 
ardent  lover  to  Ills  mistress.  'Bear  with  me/  is  the  conclusion 
of  ibe  first  of  these  rhapsodies,  '  my  most  dear  sweet  lady.  Pas- 
sion overcometb  me.  1  ran  write  no  more.  Love  me,  for  I  love 
you.  Shall  I  utter  this  familiar  term,  Farewell?  Yea,  ten  thou- 
sand farewells!  He  speakelh  it  that  dearly  loveth  you.'  A  few 
dn\s  later,  and  he  sends  a  second  effusion,  which  contains  these 
remarkable  words : — * 1  would  I  saw  your  world  at  home,  how 
tome  seek  that  I  have  dune,  which  they  shall  find  never.  Some 
hope  well  and  haste  them  on,  but  waste  shall  be  their  hire;  and 
some  despair,  whom  I  allow  the  wisest,  but  not  the  most  happv 
of  these  men.  But,  madam,  forget  not  your  li-dds  that  are  so  often 
bathed  with  tears  lor  your  sake.  A  more  wise  man  may  seek  i/out 
but  a  more  faithful  and  worthy  can  never  Itave  you.  Pardon 
me,  my  most  dear  sweet  lady,  1  will  no  more  write  of  these 
matters/  Hatton  was  her  Majesty's  l  sheep  '  as  well  as  her 
'lidds*— a  contraction  for  eyelids — and  he  delights  in  his  corre- 
spondence to  call  himself  by  these  familiar  terms  of  endearment. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  he  sought  the  Queen  in  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  had  encouraged  the  courtship,  Many  years 
after  (1584)  he  acknowledged  his  '  too  high  presumptions  towards 
her  Majesty  ;  butT  madam,'  he  added,  '  leave  not  the  causes  of  my 
presumption  unrcmembered ;  and  though  you  find  them  as  unfit 
for  me  as  unworthy  of  you,  yet,  in  their  nature,  of  a  good  mind 
the}'  are  not  hatefully  to  be  despised.'  Suitor  alter  suitor  made 
the  false  but  natural  inference  that,  when  Elizabeth  gave  or 
seemed  to  give  her  heart,  she  would  also  give  her  hand. 

During  all  this  time  Leicester  never  appears  to  have  entirely 
abandoned  h.>pe  till  the  crisis  of  the  famous  courtship  of  Anjou. 
This  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  character  in  the  summer  of 
B  *.  in  September  of  that  year  Leicester  married  Lady  Essex. 
We  are  told  that  he  had  previously  married  her  privately,  but 
that  old  Sir  Francis,  her  father,  being  more  wary  than  Ids 
daughter,  and  fearful  that  she  might  be  cast  away  like  her  pre- 
decessor, insisted  upon  a  second  marriage,  which  was  indeed  to 
be  kept  secret,  but  of  which  the  legal  validity  was  placed  beyond 
doubt.  It  strikes  us  that  the  synchronism  this  year  is  no  less  worth 
noticing  than  that  which  occurred  fourteen  years  before.  Is  not 
the  explanation  something  of  this  kind  ?  Leicester  had  now  for 
twenty  years  been  in  pursuit  of  his  object ;  he  had  done  all  that 
mortal  subject  and  lover  could  t\o:  he  had  perhaps  killed  his 
first  wife ;  he  bad  certainly  abstained  from  giving  her  an  indu- 
bitably lawful  successor ;  he  had  wooed  and  worshipped  year 
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after  year,  and  all  in  vain  ;  three  years  earlier,  perhaps  as  a  last 
desperate  effort,  he  had  given  his  sovereign  such  an  entertain- 
ment as  never  sovereign  had  received  before  j  his  masques  had 
been  played,  his  bears  had  been  baited,  his  fire-works  let  off,  liis 
purse  emptied,  and  all  to  no  purpose  :  he  was  neither  the  Queen's 
husband  nor  more  likely  to  become  so  than  at  the  beginning  of 
his  suit ;  and  now,  after  so  long  an  interval,  she  was  again  begin- 

^ning  seriously  to  listen  to  a  foreign  suitor.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
attractions  of  the  Queen  still  retained  their  force,  those  of  the 
woman  may  be  supposed,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  have 
considerably  decayed  ;  if  he  had  once  loved  Elizabeth  Tudor,  he 
t  now  loved  Lettice  Devereux  ;  he  turned,  in  mingled  despair  and 
pique,  from  his  old  fruitless  pursuit,  and  grasped  the  object  within 
his  reach.  We  do  not  wish  to  judge  the  fair  Lettice  harshly,  but 
we  can  certainly  see  nothing  in  a  marriage  under  these  circum- 
stances inconsistent  with  the  supposed  amour  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime.  The  main  reason  why  he  should  prefer  a  mis- 
tress to  a  wife  was  at  last  removed,  and  she  might  easily  insist 
upon  a  legitimate  sanction  being  given  to  their  connexion. 

But  in  any  case  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  from  the  Queen, 
till  Anjou's  agent,  Simier,  revealed  it.  Elizabeth's  vengeance 
seldom  fell  lightly  on  those  about  her  who  married  without  her 
consent,  and  a  marriage  between  her  lover  and  her  cousin  was 
likely  to  be  visited  with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  Leicester's 
marriage,  especially  at  such  a  moment,  must  have  been  felt  as  a 
most  stinging  ofTence.  It  was  a  direct  satire  on  her  irresolution 
and  inconstancy;  it  was  a  public  proclamation  that  she  had 
ceased  to  charm,  or,  at  least,  that  she  was  not  worth  waiting  for 
indefinitely.  Pique  might  have  led  him  to  the  act,  prudence 
might  resume  its  reign  and  prompt  its  concealment.  Simier,  the 
deputy  lover  of  Anjou,  if  not  a  lover  on  his  own  account,  naturally 
strove  to  set  Elizabeth  against  Leicester,  and,  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head,  revealed  that  he  was  now  actually  again  a  married  man.  Her 
wrath  at  the  intelligence  was  as  violent  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  he  was  commanded  to  confine  himself  to  Greenwich  Castle 
while  a  berth  in  the  Tower  was  preparing.  It  was  only  the  inter- 
cession of  his  constant  adversary,  RadelifFe  Earl  of  Sussex,  which 
saved  him  from  a  dwelling  which  so  often  proved  a  pathway  to  the 
block.  The  Countess  heTself,  who  had  ventured  thus  openly  to 
become  the  rival  of  her  sovereign,  was  never  afterwards,  ex- 
cept on  a  single  occasion,  permitted  to  appear  at  court. 
Yet  the  influence  of  the  husband  of  Lettice  was  not  perma- 
nently less  than  that  of  the  wooer  of  Elizabeth  ;  he  still  re- 
mained supreme  in  the  court,  and  he  tried  his  luck  in  the 
government  of  the  camp.     A  patent  was  prepared,  conferring  on 
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him  the  unheard-of  title  of  Lord-Lieu tenant  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  death  alone  seems  to  have  hindered  his  actual  investi- 
ture with  its  somewhat  indefinite  functions.  Scandal  affirmed 
that  he  fell  into  the  snare  which  he  had  so  often  laid  for  others. 
In  1588  our  friend  Lettice,  though  now  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty, 
could,  like  the  Queen  herself,  still  command  admirers.  Christo- 
pher Blount,  afterwards  her  third  husband,  was  reported  to  be 
already  her  lover,  and  Leicester  was  rumoured  to  have  drunk  of 
the  same  cup  which  he  had  drugged  foff  her  first  ami  noblest 
partner.  Anyhow,  he  died  suddenly ;  Elizabeth  wept  for  the 
man,  but  the  Crown  debtoi  was  quite  another  being,  and  his  goods 
were  presently  sold  for  the  benefit  of  her  exchequer.  Lettice  lived 
to  see  her  last  husband  perish  on  the  scaffold  in  the  same  cause 
as  her  celebrated  son  by  the  first ;  but  she  herself  abode  in  the 
flesh  till  1634,  when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  she  could  still 
walk  'a  mile  of  a  morning.'  Few  other  subjects  of  Charles  I. 
could  probably  remember  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Born  in 
the  year  which  saw  the  execution  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Esses,  she 
found  the  title  revived  in  her  own  person  ;  and  had  six  more  years 
been  allowed  her,  to  live  out  her  full  century,  she  might  have  seen 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  in  which  another  Essex,  her 
own  grandson,  fought  by  the  side  of  another  Cromwell. 

The  courtship  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  younger  brother  of 
Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III.  of  France,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth-  He  was  nearer 
obtaining  the  prize  than  any  other  pretender,  native  or  foreign, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  only  foreigner  who  had  any  real 
chance  at  all.  As  a  mere  matter  of  negotiation  this  courtship 
was  spread  over  a  great  number  of  years,  and  its  full  length  and 
tediousness  may  be  followed  in  Sir  Dudley  Digges's  folio,  in- 
tituled *Thc  Complete  Ambassador.1  But  its  culminating  point 
lasted  from  1578  to  1582.  Like  Eric,  Anjou  at  first  wooed  by 
deputy,  but,  like  Eric  too,  beginning  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
a  rival  in  his  agent,  he  came  over  to  press  his  own  cause.  The 
story  will  be  found  in  any  history  of  England.  Elizabeth,  in 
her  forty-ninth  year,  was  unquestionably  enamoured  of  the  young 
prince  about  half  her  age  ;  they  were  actually  contracted,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  as  the  arguments  of  her  ministers, 
the  entreaties  of  her  personal  attendants,  and  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation,  could  effect,  to  prevent  this  grotesque  union  from 
being  actually  accomplished. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  the  queen  confined  herself 
to  favourites  chosen  from  among  her  own  subjects.     They  were, 
to  the  very  last,  required  to  assume  the  demeanour  and  language 
of  lovers ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  serious  or  definite  pro- 
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posals  of  marriage.  Raleigh  shone  for  a  while  as  the  rival  of 
HaUun,  but  the  place  of  Leicester  passed,  on  Ids  death,  to  his 
young  step-son,  Robert  Earl  of  Essex.  As  the  son  of  Lettice 
Knollys  he  was  of  course  a  distant  cousin  of  Elizabeth's ;  and 
some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  he  never  found  the  dis- 
grace of  his  mother  act  as  a  bar  to  lus  advancement.  The  life  and 
character  of  this  celebrated  man  have  been  well  traced  out  by 
his  kinsman  and  biographer.  He  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
just  miss  of  being  truly  great.  With  an  assemblage  of  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  the  noblest  kind,  there  was  yet  wanting  some 
ruling  principle  to  mould  them  into  a  character  of  harmonious 
excellence.  He  is  nevertheless  by  far  the  most  attractive  hero  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  wise  men  of  her  council,  ber  Hur^hleyt 
and  Walsinghams,  may  be  honoured  as  they  deserve  in  their 
own  department ;  Leicester  is  more  likely,  on  the  whole,  to 
excite  censure  than  to  win  esteem  ;  but  for  Essex  we  feel 
something  like  a  personal  affection.  His  frank  and  impetuous 
disposition,  his  personal  accomplishments,  his  chivalrous  daring 
in  war,  his  more  honourable  mercy  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
create  an  interest  Ln  him  which  mere  statesmen  and  mere 
courtiers  alike  fail  to  excite.  He  obtained  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  sovereign  and  the  idol  of  the 
people  ;  his  personal  qualities  were  those  just  suited  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  Queen,  while  his  whole  demeanour  was  no  less 
adapted  to  conciliate  popular  affection.  Even  his  toihles  and 
vices  were  of  a  nature  which  the  public  at  large  is  always  willing 
to  extenuate.  He  might  be  occasionally  insolent  and  imperious 
alike  fco  sovereign  or  subject ;  his  gallantry  in  war  might  be  but 
little  tempered  by  the  calm  forethought  of  the  true  general  ;  his 
gallantry  in  peace  might  often  degenerate  into  licentiousness; 
but  all  these  tilings  might  be  readilv  forgiven  in  the  young,  high- 
spirited,  and  generous  Earl.  Like  his  step- father,  he  united 
a  profession  of  religion  with  a  neglect  of  its  duties  :  but  what  in 
the  one  was  probably  but  pharisaical  hypocrisy,  was  in  the  other 
the  common  alternation  of  sinning  and  repenting.  No  man  ever 
accused  him  of  treachery,  or  duplicity,  or  secret  poisoning ;  even 
in  ordinary  court  intrigues  he  was  liable  to  be  distanced  by 
every  competitor.  He  probably  never  affected  a  sentiment 
which  he  did  not  feel,  except — we  cannot  forbear  the  i  ■  i  until 
— when  he  employed  the  language  of  amorous  devotion  to  his 
aged  mistress.  He  died  on  the  scaffold  with  more  of  legal  guilt 
than  most  political  victims  of  his  age,  but  we  may  be  sure  with 
no  treason  or  conspiracy  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Elizabeth  loved 
him  as  she  had  loved  no  man  before  ;  his  death  embittered  many 
succeeding  moments  of  her  life  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
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about  her,  contributed  to  bring  down  her  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  More  than  a  year  after  his  execution  she  told  the 
French  ambassador  that  nothing  now  contented  her  spirit,  or 
gave  her  any  enjoyment :  she  spoke  of  Essex  with  sighs,  and 
almost  with  tears,  and  was  so  much  moved  that  De  Beaumont 
found  it  necessary  to  give  the  conversation  another  turn.  Yet  so 
inveterate  was  the  passion  of  Elizabeth  for  the  game  of  courtship 
that  six  months  later  the  same  ambassador  announced  that  she 
had  been  seized  with  a  new  inclination  for  a  handsome  Irishman, 
the  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  who  was  said  to  resemble  the  ill-fated 
Essex.  But  he  made  no  response  to  the  advances  of  the  Queen, 
who  then  declared  that  she  could  not  love  him  because  he 
recalled  her  sorrow  for  the  man  who  had  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

The  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Essex  are  among  the  most  lamiliar 
portions  of  English  history,  and  for  the  details  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  of  Captain  Devereux. 
He  has  carefully  investigated  the  well-known  story  of  the  ring 
which  Ladv  Nottingham  is  said  to  have  kept  back  from  the 
Queen,  and  thereby  to  have  procured  the  Earl*s  death  ;  but, 
though  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  his  statement  of  the  evidence, 
we  dissent  from  his  conclusion  that  the  tradition  is  true.  But, 
instead  of  discussing  these  tempting  questions,  we  must  pass  on 
to  a  more  general  estimate  of  the  relations  in  which  both  Essex 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  affections  of  Elizabeth  actually  stood 
to  the  sovereign,  at  whose  court  they  were  certainly  something 
more  than  councillors  or  administrators  of  the  royal  will. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  private  character  of  Eliza- 
beth has  been  more  frequently  treated  according  to  thcologh  al 
partisanship  than  weighed  in  the  balance  of  historical  im- 
partiality. The  delicate  question  of  the  exact  relation  between 
her  and  her  favourites  is  one  which,  naturally  enough,  is  rather 
evaded  by  both  her  female  biographers,  Miss  Aikin  and  Miss 
Strickland.  Dr.  Lingard  insinuates  all  be  can  to  bar  prejudice; 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  takes  up  the  gauntlet  on  her  behalf  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion  ;  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  perhaps  in  this 
matter  a  better  authority  than  either,  seems  doubtlul,  but  certainly 
inclines  to  the  unfavourable  view.  Let  us  endeavour  to  look 
impartially  on  both  sides.  Were  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  the  rest, 
more  than  the  favourites, — were  they  the  actual  paramours  of 
Elizabeth?  That  they  were  more  than  political  counsellors,  that 
they  were  personal  favourites,  is  evident '.  and  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  4  in  love 
with  *  more  than  one  of  their  number.  It  is  perfect  nonsense  to 
talk,  as  has  been  done  both  in  her  time  and  in  our  own,  of  Leicester 
standing  to  her  in  the  relation  of  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  it  is 
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palpable  that  her  feelings  towards  him  were  those  of  an  enamoured 
woman  ;  and  she  repeatedly  declared  that,  could  she  prevail 
upon  herself  to  marry  at  all,  he  would  be  the  man.  Now  such  a 
marriage  would  have  been  contracted  in  defiance  of  every  consi- 
deration of  political  prudence,  and  could  only  have  been  the  result 
of  a  real  passion.  To  argue  that  Leicester  was  not  on  the  footing 
of  a  lover  because  Elizabeth  did  not  invariably  grant  his  requests, 
and  bemuse  she  even  seems  on  some  occasions  to  have  de- 
signedly thwarted  him,  argues  a  strange  ignorance  alike  of  bu:i 
nature  and  of  the  famous  dictum  of  the  Latin  Grammar  touching 
the  '  amantium  ira?.'  Because  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
loved  her  royal  power  above  nil  thing*,  it  does  not  fellow  that 
she  did  nut  love  Robert  Dudley  second  to  it;  because  she 
fluctuated  between  the  offended  queen  and  the  loving  woman, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  character  never  prevailed  at  all. 
Mr.  Turner  might  as  well  argue  that  Henri  le  Grand  had  no 
love  for  the  fair  Gabrielle,  because  he  told  her  that  he  had 
rather  lose  ten  such  mistresses  as  her  than  one  such  counsellor 
as  Sully.  Hatton  too,  in  the  letters  edited  by  Sir  Harris  \irolas, 
addresses  her  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  real  passion,  widely 
different,  as  appears  to  us,  from  the  affected  and  in  Hated  lan- 
guage of,  Essex  at  a  later  period.  Her  love  for  Anjou  led  her 
to  the  brink  of  a  marriage  which  would  have  made  her  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe.  When  we  come  to  Essex,  the  enor- 
mous disparity  of  years  may  perhaps  have  mingled  a  little  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  grandmother  with  that  of  the  mistress  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  her  feelings  towards  him  were 
exactly  those  which  she  entertained  towards  Lord  Durghley  or 
Archbishop  Parker. 

But  because  Elizabeth  was  deeply  and  passionate!)'  enamoured 
of  a  succession  of  favourites,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  leap 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  actually  sacrificed  her  honour  to  any 
one  of  them.  Her  calumniators  and  her  admirers  alike  com- 
monly argue  as  if  passion  implied  vice ;  one  side  reasons  that, 
because  she  was  in  love  with  Leicester,  she  must  have  been 
his  mistress  in  a  criminal  sense  ;  the  others  argue  that,  because 
she  was  not  such  a  mistress,  he  could  have  been  only  a  friend  or 
a  brother.  But  surely  it  is  very  possible  to  entertain  a  strong 
passion,  and  yet,  from  various  considerations,  to  abstain  from 
either  its  lawful  or  its  unlawful  gratification.  It  is  surely  pos- 
sible for  men  or  women  to  go  on  for  years  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  feeling,  running  themselves  intu  danger,  and  yet  actually 
avoiding  destruction,  indulging,  it  may  be,  in  perilous  familiar- 
ities, and  yet  never  taking  the  final  step.  Elizabeth,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  ran  herself  into  great  danger;  she  indulged  hi 
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most  unbecoming  and  almost  degrading  familiarities ;  she  went 
to  the  very  verge  of  virtue ;  but  there  is   no  positive  evidence 

that  she  ever  actually  overstepped  the  line. 

The  most  definite  accusations  against  her  come  from  the  pens 
of  envenomed  enemies,  religious  and  political.  The  Spanish  and 
Popish  factions,  the  partisans  of  Mary  Stuart,  bad  every  motive 
to  blacken  the  character  of  their  great  adversary.  It  will  not  do 
to  admit  'scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,'  on  the  testimony  of 
Cardinal  Allen,  or  of  the  famous  letter  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Yet  even  statements  of  this  kind  have  a  certain  weight;  they 
prove,  at  least,  that  she  was  not  qualified  to  have  been  the 
ler  of  Caesar ;  she  might  be  above  crime,  but  she  was  not 
vq  suspicion.  Mr.  Turner,  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George 
III.,  asks  indignantly  whether  any  one  would  hearken  to  similar 
accusations  if  brought  on  similar  testimony  against  Queen  Char- 
lotte or  any  other  equally  respectable  lady.  Undoubtedly  not ;  but 
then  no  calumniator — none  certainly  in  the  position  of  either  the 
Scottish  Queen  or  the  English  Cardinal — would  be  so  devoid  of 
worldly  wisdom  as  to  bring  them.  Mr.  Turner  seems  not  to  have 
known  that  calumniators,  of  any  skill  in  their  trade,  commonly 
observe  a  certain  verisimilitude  ;  they  at  least  endeavour  to  hit 
a  real  blot.  They  distort  and  exaggerate  \  they  improve  follies 
into  vices,  and  vices  into  i  rimes,  but  they  seldom  attribute  qua- 
lities to  which  the  character  assailed  absolutely  presents  no  ap- 
proximation whatever.  Aristophanes  never  accused  Nicias  of 
fool-hardiness,  or  Lamachus  of  addiction  to  the  principles  of  the 
Peace-Conference  ;  Punch  never  hints  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  Sultan,  or  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  holds  a  private 
retainer  from  the  Vatican.  To  take  Mr.  Turner's  own  example, 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  man  ever  breathed  an  insinuation 
against  the  spotless  virtue  of  Queen  Charlotte  ;  but,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  her  Majesty's  real  foi hies  were  often  made  the  sub- 
jects of  exaggerated  caricature,  Elizabeth's  calumniators  must 
have  had.  some  ground  to  go  upon  ;  that  is  to  say,  her  conduct  was 
undoubtedly  imprudent  and  unguarded;  they  of  course  chose  to 
set  it  in  the  worst  light,  and  probably  invented  the  appropriate 
til*.  It  is  clear  that  rumour  was  sufficiently  rife  to  be  a  matter 
of  grave  political  consideration.  One  of  Burleigh's  objections  to 
the  marriage  with  Leicester  was,  that  it  would  have  been  felt  to  be 
a  confirmation  of  the  prevalent  reports  that  they  had  already 
dispensed  uiih  that  ceremony,  Camden,  who  was  no  Papist  or 
Spaniard,  testifies  to  the  public  jeering  and  scandal  which  fol- 
lowed, as  was  but  natural,  on  the  strange  legislative  enactment 
which  denied  all  right  to  the  succession  to  any  hut  the  Queen's 
'  natural  issue/ 
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Mr.  Turner  gravely  argues  that  Elizabeth's  everlasting  boastii 
ami  prating  about  her  '  virginity  '  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  pio*f 
her   indubitable  retention  of  that  jewel.     To  us  it  seems  th, 
except  for  the  different  manners  of  that  age,  it  would   have   tol 
entirely  the  other  m,      We  should  now-a-days  immediai, 
peel  a  woman  who  perpetual ly  sounded  a  trumpet  before    her 
so  delicate   b  subject.     But   such    a   conclusion  with   regard 
Elizabeth    would    be    as    unreasonable   as    the    opposite1.       Our 
notions  on  those  matters  have  reached  such  a  height  of  d 
that  not  null  would  no  respectable  woman  go  about  asserting 
own  chastity,  but  she  would  even  consider  praise  on  that  head  as 
itself  an    insult,  as   implying  the    poestbiljty    of  n.  an 

opposite  description,  But  such  was  hardly  the  feeling-  of  Eli 
beth's  time.  A  lady  then  took  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
dressed  as  'right  virtuous;'  and  perhaps  where  Leicester 
the  asi -endant  it  was  consoling  to  be  assured  of  the  fact. 
Strickland,  with  the  notions  of  a  lady  ol  our  times,  is  natural 
scandalised  at  the  fact  that  the  Queen  condescended  to  pi 
to  a  foreign  ambassador  that  the  position  of  their  respective 
rooms  showed  the  impossibility  ol  the  familiarity  attributed  to 
and  the  Earl.  A  less  delicate  generation  may  have  thought 
surest  proof  the  best.  Elizabeth  probably  made  these  perpeiu 
assertions  af  her  own  virtue  as  a  sort  of  answer  to  the  scam 
agntnet  her;  but  it  can  really  prove  nothing  either  way  that 
she  wished  the  word  '  virgin itatkm  *  to  appeal  in  conspicuous 
letters  upon  her  grave,  or  that  she  manifested  a  TJuLbee  satisfao- 
tion  of  countenance  when  a  Cambridge  orator  enlarged  before  her 
with  great  unction  on  the  excellence  of  that  monastic  perfectMB. 

As  for  the  more  precise  charges  brought  against  her,  we  any 
leave  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Turner  to  discuss  the  exact  topography 
Of  the  palace  after  the  changes  which  made  the  demonstration  of 
royal  chastity  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  no  longer  avail- 
able, Leicester's  chamber  became  after  a  while  contiguous  to 
her  own — for  a  reason,  according  to  Elizabeth  herself,  which 
neither  friend  nor  foe  seems  willing  to  accept,  namely,  that  las 
health  suffered  in  bis  former  quarters.  The  passages  in  tlif 
Halton  Correspondence  have  certainly  also  a  suspicious  air.  *  If,' 
I  Sir  H,  Nicolas,  '  the  expressions  used  by  Dyer  are  to 
rei eive  their  usual  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  disbelieve  the 
reports  which  were  then  so  prevalent.'  We  must  confess  that 
the  dark  hints  contained  in  these  letters  have  done  more  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  perfect  virtue  of  Elizabeth  than  all 
the  minutia?  of  scandal  preserved  by  the  rival  Queen,  T!< 
most  natural  interpretation  would,  we  agree  with  Sir  H.  Xicola?, 
be  that  least  favourable  to   the  character  of  Elizabeth.     Bat  il 
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is  not  absolutely  conclusive.  It  proves  that  Elizabeth's  passion 
for  Hatton  had  carried  her  to  lengths  quite  unbecoming-  her  posi- 
tion ;  it  does  not  positively  prove  that  it  had  carried  her  to  the 
extremes  t  lengths  of  all.  On  onr  notion  of  the  relation  between 
them,  she  did  certainly  'descend  very  much  in  her  sex  as  a 
woman;*  and  perhaps  'frailties,'  not  used  in  the  technical  sense, 
mipht  not  be  too  strong  an  expression.  Still  this  testimony  is 
quite  explicit  enough  to  hinder  us  from  pronouncing  a  positive 
Spnetrt  in  her  favour,  though  individually  we  <  ntainly  incline 
to  that  side  of  the  balance,  and  they  are  almost  damaging  enough 
to  convert  our  verdict  of  l  Not  Guilty '  into  one  of  l  Not 
Proven/ 

But  we  think  the  more  favourable  estimate  of  Elizabeth's  cha- 
racter in  this  respect  is  perfectly  consistent  with  facts.  She  inhe- 
rited the  susceptible  ami  inconstant  disposition  of  her  father  and 
aunt,  together  with  the  levity  of  demeanour  which  brought  her 
mother  to  the  bio*  k.  Passion  led  her  to  the  very  brink  of  vice  ; 
pride,  prudence,  and  principle  combined  to  keep  her  from  actually 
Waning  it.  But  why  did  she  not  marry?  That  keen  observer 
pleasant  gossip,  Sir  James  Melvill,  told  her  the  reason  very 
clearly :  single,  she  was  both  King  and  Queen  ;  married,  she 
would  have  been  Queen  only.  Strong  as  was  her  passion  for  her 
luccesstve  favourites,  she  had  a  stronger  passion  still,  the  hive  ol 
le  inherent  in  her  Tudor  blood.  Her  father  could  gratify  both 
at  once  ;  his  A  ones  and  Janes  and  Katharines  never  interfered 
with  bis  undivided  royalty  ;  but  the  hushaud  ol.  Elizabeth  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be,  if  not  a  master,  at  least  a  partner.    Besides 

tkjs,  her  egregious  personal  vanity  delighted  in  the  mere  pro- 
cess of  courtship  ;  the  maiden  Queen  was  the  mistress  and  lady- 
love, the  Aslauga  and  Gloriana  of  every  man  who  chose  to  tutu 
troubadour  in  her  cause  ;  the  wife  of  Eric  or  Anjou,  of  Leicester  01* 
Hatton,  must  have  been  content  with  a  more  practical  and  decorous 
homage.  In  earlier  days  she  diligently  inquired  of  Melvill  as  to 
the  comparative  beauty  of  herself  and  her  Scottish  rival  ;  she 
diverted  her  diplomatic  tares  by  taking  the  ambassador's  opinion 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  French,  English,  and  Italian 
*  weeds  ;'  hearing  that  Mary  was  her  superior  in  height,  she  pro- 
nounced her  stature  in  excess,  as  surpassing  that  measure  which 
was  'neither  too  low  nor  too  high.'  She  not  only  refused  the 
Swedish  King  a  share  in  her  portraiture,  but  she  suppressed  by 
proclamation  all  the  efforts  of  the  limner  to  depict  her  counte- 
ace  as  unworthy  of  the  original,  and  put  forth  her  own  likc- 

ess  by  authority  for  the  admiration  of  her  loving  subjects,     And 

weakness  grew  upon  her  with  her  age.     Even  when  her  face 

ras  *  wrinkled/  her  teeth  'darkish,'  her  hair  v  lawny,  but  nut  her 
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ourn,'*  she  still  loved  to  hear  how  her  ambassador  in  France  set 
light  by  the  beauty  of  Gabrielle,  because  of  the  far  more  excel- 
lent mistress  whom  he  served.  It  gladdened  her  heart  to  hear 
how  Gabriclle's  lover  himself  took  her  picture  (*  which  neverthe- 
less came  far  short  of  her  perfection  of  beauty '),  *  beheld  it  with 
passion  and  admiration,  kissed  it,  vowed  that  he  would  not  forego 
it  for  any  treasure,  and  that  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  lively 
picture  he  would  forsake  all  the  world.1  She  was  not  easily  sati- 
ated with  hearing  how  Raleigh  '  could  not  live  alone  in  prison 
while  she  was  afar  off; '  how  he  had  been  *  wont  to  see  her  riding 
like  Alexander  [?],  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the 
gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks  like  a 
nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes 
singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus.*  She 
forgot  the  Queen  in  the  woman  when  Essex  told  her  that  he 
1  had  been  more  subject  to  her  natural  beauty,  than  as  a  subject 
to  ilie  power  of  a  king  ;  for  her  own  justice  did  conclude  this 
within  law,  but  the  other  his  affection  made  to  be  infinite.* 
She  rejoiced  to  hear  how  he  *  preferred  her  beauty  above  all 
things;*  how,  'since  he  was  first  so  happy  as  to  know  what  love 
meant,  he  was  never  one  day,  nor  one  hour,  free  from  hope  and 
jealousy.'  Under  her  frowns  he  was  'overcome  with  unkindness, 
as  before  he  was  conquered  by  beauty  ;  *  when  on  foreign  service, 
1  he  spiritually  kissed  her  fair  royal  hands,  and  thought  of  them 
as  a  man  should  think  of  so  fair  flesh.1  But  how  great  must 
bave  been  the  disappointment  of  their  owner  to  find  that,  in  his 
private  discourse,  she  was  described  as  '  an  old  woman  as  crooked 
in  mind  as  in  body/  Surely,  by  his  own  reason in>r,  this  treason 
against  her  'natural  beauty 'might  be  held  as  more  wortl 
the  block  than  any  dereliction  in  the  duty  of 'a  subject  to  the 
power  of  a  king.' 

Closely  connected  with  Elizabeth's  celibacy  were  two  singular 
features  in  her  character  which  are  closely  interwoven  with  one 
another;  her  dislike  to  marriage  in  others,  and  her  urvwill 
ncss  to  declare  her  successor.  The  former,  though  one  of  tike 
least  amiable  features  of  her  character,  seems  to  us  to  tell  in  her 
favour  with  regard  to  her  own  personal  virtue.  It  was  the  hap- 
piness of  lovers  in  any  form,  lawful  or  unlawful,  tn  which  she 

*  Heutzncr,  p.  34.  Allusions  to  her  ape  were  not  ever  likely  to  be  haxarded  in 
her  prese nee,  except  through  inadvertence,  an  in  the  instance  reported  to  his  wmOB 
by  the  Scotch  ambassador,  Lord  Semple  of  Bellheis,  in  1599,  and  quoted  by  Mi* 
Strickland.  '  At  her  Majesty's  returning  from  Hampton  Court,  thr  day  beiig 
passing  foul,  she  would,  us  her  custom  is,  go  on  horseback,  although  she  is  *ear« 
able  to  sit  upright,  and  my  Lord  thrasdon  «iid,  "  It  was  not  meet  for  one  of  hff 
Majesty's  years  to  ride  iu  such  a  storm."  She  answered  in  great  anger,  "  Jrjf 
years  I  Maids,  to  your  horses  quickly  ;"  and  so  rode  all  the  way,  not  voochsafipg 
any  gracious  countenance  to  him  for  two  days.' 
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had  so  rooted  an  objection  ;  in  others  clearly,  because  it  was  a 
satisfaction  which  she  had  denied  to  herself.  If  she  frowned  on 
Leicester  for  marrying'  her  cousin,  she  imprisoned  Raleigh  for 
seducing  her  maid  of  honour.  But  the  hardest  measure  she 
ever  dealt  was  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Lady  Katharine  Grey, 
her  persecution  of  whom  really  justifies  the  strong1  expression  of 
Captain  Devereux,*  '  that  of  all  the  generous  and  kindly  emo- 
tions which  warm  the  human  heart,  not  one,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ever  found  a  resting-place  in  her  bosom,'  A  furtive  marriage, 
in  one  so  near  to  the  royal  house  as  Katharine,  hurried  her  and 
her  husband  to  the  Tower,  and,  by  a  still  more  cruel  mockery, 
their  inability  to  bring  legal  evidence  of  the  ceremony  was 
visited  by  an  ecclesiastical  process  for  incontinency.  The  poor 
lady  sank  under  her  wrongs,  falling  a  victim  to  the  refined 
malice  of  Elizabeth,  as  her  elder  sister  had  done  to  the  open 
severity  of  Mary, 

There  was  probably  no  time  when  it  was  less  dear  to 
whom  the  reversion  of  the  royal  estate  of  England  lawfully 
appertained.  Claimants  there  were  in  abundance.  Mr.  Hallam 
enumerates  fourteen — but  there  was  some  objection  to  every 
one.  Many  of  the  claims,  many  of  the  objections,  were  in- 
deed alike  utterly  futile  ;  still  there  was  enough  to  be  said  for 
and  against  each  to  render  the  question  extremely  complex,  and 
to  make  a  legislative  settlement  highly  desirable.  Hereditary 
right  was  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  line,  the  descendants  of  Mar- 
garet, the  elder  daughter  of  Henry  VII.;  but  Henry  VIII.,  in 
pursuance  of  the  power  specially  vested  in  him  by  Parliament, 
had  preferred  those  of  his  younger  sister  Mary,  the  widow  of 
Lewis  XII.  and  wife  of  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk.  But  there 
were  doubts  whether  the  descendants  of  Margaret's  first  husband, 
King  J urnes,  were  not  excluded  as  aliens,  while  her  second  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  from  which  the  house  of  Lennox 
derived  its  claim,  was  very  commonly  regarded  as  invalid.  In 
opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  Suffolk  family,  doubts  were  alleged 
whether  Henry's  will  was  duly  signed.  It  was  further  whispered 
that  Charles  Brandon  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Mary 
the  husband  of  another  woman,  in  which  case  that  princess  would 
have  left  no    legitimate   descendants  at    all.      Passing  by   this 

uestion,  her  line  was  scattered  through  various  families,  noble 
I  ignoble,  tome  of  whose  pretensions,  as  we  have  just  seen  in 
case  of  the  Hertford  branch,  met  with  but  poor  acknowledg- 
ment at  Elizabeth's  own  hands.    With  the  events  of  the  previous 
century  before  their  eyes,  men  might  well  dread  the  prospect  of 
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a  civil  war  between  the  royal  lines  of  Stokes  *  and  Stuart,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  distant  lights  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  or  the 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  lapsed  fief  with  which  of  old  it  ha 
invested  John  Lackland.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  naturallj 
enough,  continually  petitioned  her  Majesty  either  by  hc-r  mania 
to  give  the  country  a  rightful  and  indubitable  heir,  or  at  least 
allow  some  definite  settlement  of  the  succession.  The  Journa 
of  Parliament  of  those  days,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  folio 
Sit  Svinomls  d'Kwrs,  i -ontnin  sonic  of  the  richest  pieces  of  quaint 
ness  that  we  bare  ever  come  across.  The  two  Houses  in  EIij 
beth's  time  seem  to  \.:\w  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  ol 
stigma  of  *  Parli.-unentum  indoctum.'  They  ransacked  the  histor 
of  all  nations  thai  rvn  existed,  and  <>J  some  which  we  suspec 
never  existed,  to  find  precedents  for  their  proceedings,  and,  abot 
all,  arguments  to  prove  thai  Queen  Elizabeth  ought  to  many. 
In  1562  Mr,  Speaker  Williams,  sifter  offering  her  Majesty  one 
subsidy  and  two-fifteenths,  exhorts  her  to  select  a  husband,  but 
not  till  after  he  has  likened  her  to  Cyrus  and  Alexani 
*  Etheldred,  a  king  in  this  realm,' and  has  even  dived  further  int 
a  still  more  remote  antiquity,  quite  beyond  our  powers  of  research 
She  is  compared  to  '  Palest ina  the  queen,  reigning  before 
deluge,  who  made  laws  .is  well  concerning  peace  as  war; 
4  Ceres  the  queen  which  made  laws  concerning  evil-doers  ;  ' 
to  'Marc,  wife  of  Bathiltcus,  mother  to  Stillicus  the  king  wl 
enacted  laws  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  good  i 
well-doers/  This  last  reference  is  quite  above  us,  but  we  suf 
pose  there  is  a  delicate  hint  as  to  the  desirableness  of  anothc 
King  Stillicus  being  brought  into  the  world  to  carry  on  his 
mother's  good  government  over  England  and  Ireland.  In  1 
Houses  arc  content  to  draw  their  instances  from  events  belt 
known  to  ordinary  understandings.  The  Lords  prove  bv  rl 
instances  of  Abraham,  Hannah,  and  Elizabeth  ('whose 
your  Majesty  beareth'),  the  advantages  of  leaving  posterity  ;  by 
loose  of  the  Empress  Constance  and  of  Pedro  King  of  hngpfty 
that  even  religious  votaries  may  for  the  good  of  kingdoms  enter 
into  the  nuptial  bond  :  by  those  of  Moses  and  David  they  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  naming  a  successor ;  hy  those  of  Alei- 


*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Frances  Brandon,  Duchess  or  Suffolk,  daughter 
of  Mary  the  French  queen,  and  next  in  succession  to  EUniabeth  under  the  will  of 
Henry  VI II.,  rook  for  her  second  husband  her  Master  of  the  Horse.  Adrian  Stoki 
By  her  firrt  marriage  Frances  had  only  daughters — Lady  Jane  Grey  and   c 
-.  and  at  the  nine  of  her  second  she  was  by  no  mentis  so  old  as  to  render 
improbable  that  she   lniphl  boottUH)  tin?   mother  «df  a.  son  who  would  have  been 
lie  heir  apparent  to  the  house  of  Stokes,  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  I 
crown  of  England.     Unluckily  however  the  marriage  did  not  prove  fruitful, 
that  in  a  few  years  all  chance  of  a  Stokes  dyutnty  succeeding  to  those  of  PtantageBet 
and  Tudor  passed  away,  probably  for  ever.     See  Romance  of  the  Feerage,  ii.  268. 
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antler   and   Pyrrhus    the  evils   which   result   from   the   contrary 

Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  follows  in  the  same  vein,  but  < 
fines  himself  to  a  single  precedent ;  as  her  Majesty  has  defended 
tiie  faith  of  Abraham,  her  faithful  Commons  trust  that  she  may 
share  Abraham's  desire  of  issue.  Hut  neither  pravers  nor 
precedents,  nor  the  plainest  dictates  of  policy,  could  ever  induce 
her  to  name  a  successor ;  she  would  give  no  one  a  direct  interest 
in  her  death,  while  she  continued  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
all  the  numerous  claimants  of  her  heritage.  In  utter  dmftinci. 
ally  of  the  extreme  theory  of  divine  right,  but  of  the  com- 
monest principles  of  a  hereditary  monarchy,  it  was  made  a  matter 
of  imprisonment  and  prremunire  to  maintain  any  one  to  be  her 
heir,  except  that  mysterious  *  natural  is  ex  ipsius  corpore  soboles,' 
of  v.hicli  we  have  already  heard.  Never  till  her  death-bed,  at 
least,  would  she  entertain  the  question,  and  even  her  dying 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Scots  is  now  held  by  the 
best  historians  to  be  apocryphal. 

In  money  matters  Elizabeth  does  not  shine.  She  boasted  of 
sparing  her  subjects'  pockets,  but  she  certainly  sometimes  per- 
sonally accepted  of  their  gold  and  silver  under  circuinstam  t ■$ 
which,  according1  to  our  notions,  were  hardly  princely.  It  was 
objected  that  her  numerous  progresses  were  often  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  spare  her  exchequer  by  quartering  herself  upon  her 
wealthy  and  hospitable  subjects.  To  receive  Elizabeth  was  a 
.  which  sometimes  enJailed  the  ruin  of  the  enter- 
tainer. Her  Majesty  went  beyond  the  precedent  oi  King  Xerxes 
himself;  she  not  only  exacted  both  dinner  and  supper  for  many 
succeeding-  days,  but  a  well-filled  purse  of  £°ld  bad  to  be  pre- 
against  her  departure,  to  serve  as  the  viaticum  of  the  roval 
A  gift  of  the  like  nature,  paid  in  hard  cash  into  the  nnal 
palm,  was  also  communis  e\pec-i.ed  when  any  municipal  body 
was  formally  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  Yet  were  these 
tea  among  the  surest  means  by  which  her  nobler 
kingcraft  sought  to  maintain  the  popularity  which  she  so 
dearly  loved.  Not  a  subject  was  repulsed  from  her  presence  ; 
every  Englishman  might  have  a  personal  audience,  anil  per- 
sonally plead  his  grievance  before  the  English  Queen.  On 
such  occasions  her  tongue  was  kept  back  from  curses,  and  l.ei 
hands  from  blows ;  these  were  the  portion  of  courtiers  ;  pood 
words  and  gracious  smiles  were  the  portion  of  her  people. 
Prelates,  and  earls,  and  councillors  trembled  before  her,  but  she 
knew  well  how  to  avoid  the   fatal  rock   of  sovereigns;  she  took 

care  never 

'  cerdonibus  esse  ttrnenda.* 

In  the  particular  department  of  finance  no  claim   of  service 
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or    familiarity    was  admitted.      Debts  were   rigorously  i 
from  the  dead  Leicester  and  the  living  Haitnn  :  but  the  strangest 
tale  of  alt   is  that  of  her  pecuniary  dealings  with    the  first  an 
noblest   Earl  of    Essex.     This   gallant  nobleman,   on   his   exi 
dittos  to  Ireland,  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  Queen,  by 
which  they  were  to  divide  its  expenses ;   but  as  the  Earl  wanted 
ready  money,  he  borrowed  10,000/.  of  the  Queen  at  10  per  cent 
and  mortgaged  various  estates,  under  penalty  of  annual  forfeit ur 
of  a  manor  of  50/.  yearly  Tent.     The  details  may  be  studied 
Captain  Devereux's   volume:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  many  a  fa 
manor  had  to  be  sold  to  defray  the  cravings  of  the  royal  niune\ 
lender,  and  that  his  young  successor  inherited  '  little  or  nothii 
towards  the  reputation  of  an  earl's  estate.' 

Elizabeth  was  coarse  and  savage  in  her  personal  tastes 
should  almost  think  beyond  the  standard  of  her  time,  thoug 
from  her  capacity  she  might  be  fairly  expected  to  have  rise 
above  it.  We  are  told  that  she  never  mentioned  the  name 
God  without  a  marked  pause  and  the  addition  of  the  epithe 
Creator ;  but  there  must  be  an  implied  exception  of  those  cas 
in  which  the  name  was  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  the  frightfu 
oaths  in  which  she  constantly  indulged.  It  was  the  vice  of  tb 
age,  but  a  vice  from  which  a  woman,  a  Queen,  and  such 
Queen,  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  be  free;  a  vie 
which  we  can  hardly  conceive  attaching  to  her  sister  or  to  he 
sister's  victim.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  barbarous  nati] 
of  her  favourite  diversions.  The  reign  of  a  maiden  Que 
might  well  have  been  selected  as  the  period  to  wipe  out  th 
national  disgrace  that  the  pleasures  of  Englishmen  invariably 
involved  pain  to  some  living  creature.  But  Elizabeth  delighte 
in  bull-baitings  and  bear-baitings  beyond  all  recorded  example; 
even  the  harmless  ape  was  called  upon  to  contribute  by  it 
sufferings  to  the  royal  diversion.  In  the  nobler  sports  of 
field  the  skill  and  the  excitement  seem  to  have  been  less  prized 
than  the  actual  butchery;  the  stag,  hunted  down  by  man  and 
beast,  was  brought  to  receive  its  death-wound  from  a  hand 
which  might  more  gracefully  have  been  raised  to  command  its 
deliverance.  On  some  occasions  she  strangely  mingled  devoiinii 
and  cruelty,  while  she  ransacked  the  frozen  zone  to  find  objects 
for  her  inhuman  pastime.  She  wont  to  hear  a  sermon  at 
St.  Man's  Spital,  two  white  bears  following  in  a  cart — we  need 
not  say  for  what  purpose  they  were  destined  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse.  Did  the  Church  of  England  contain  a  divine 
I  •imrageous  enough  to  have  filled  up  the  interval  with  an  exhorta- 
tion from  the  text — '  The  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of 
his  beast  ;   but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel '  ? 
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From  the  inferior  animals  the  step  was  in  those  days  counted 
but  small  to  the  inferior  types  of  the  human  race.  Here 
Elizabeth  has  the  additional  guilt,  not  merely  of  continuing,  but 
of  commencing'  iniquity.  In  her  reign,  and  under  her  auspices, 
England  became  first  infected  with  the  guilt  of  the  slave-trade. 

Such  were  the  many  failings  which  disfigured  the  fair  fame  of 
'Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland;  Defender  of  the  true,  ancient,  and  Catholic  Faith  ; 
most  worthy  Empress  from  the  Orcade  Isles  to  the  mountains 
Pyrenee.*  *  We  have  had  to  deal  mainly  with  her  private  and 
personal  character ;  her  more  strictly  political  crimes  or  errors 
— if  the  first  we  must  mention  deserve  either  name — the  im- 
prisonment and  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  embowellings 
of  the  Papist,  and  the  burnings  of  the  Anabaptist,  are  beyond 
the  Limits  of  our  present  subject.  We  have  only  to  conclude 
with  the  remark  already  made,  that  her  very  failings  form,  in 
truth,  the  clearest  testimony  to  her  general  greatness.  The  more 
we  condemn  the  woman,  the  more  we  must  admire  the  Queen, 
v  ain,  irresolute,  capricious,  mean,  cruel,  jealous,  jeoparding,  if 
not  surrendering,  the  choicest  jewel  of  the  female  character,  she 
never  lost  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  people :  she  has  never 
failed  to  shine  among  the  most  glorious  lights  in  the  page  of 
history.  How  great,  then,  must  have  been  the  intellectual 
grandeur,  the  capacity  for  government,  the  discernment  of  merit, 
which  have  in  the  eyes  alike  of  her  contemporaries  and  her 
successors  obliterated  moral  failings  of  so  deep  a  dye.  1  Her 
faults  are  not  even  on  the  grand  scale  of  criminality  which  might 
have  seemed  in  a  manner  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  her 
nobler  qualities.  They  are  the  petty  vices  and  weaknesses  of  a 
vain,  malicious,  and  mean-spirited  woman.  Yet  this  same  woman 
takes  her  place,  by  common  consent,  among  the  very  ablest  of 
our  rulers  :  forty-five  years  of  glory  did  England  owe  to  her, 
between  the  contemptible  administration  of  her  immediate  fore- 
runner and  her  immediate  successor ;  and  the  longer  we  contem- 
plate her  chequered  nature  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  dictum  which  we  quoted  at  starting,  that  in  Elizabeth 
there  were  two  wholly  distinct  characters,  in  one  of  which  she 
was  greater  than  man,  and  in  the  other  less  than  woman. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.    TJie  Speech  of  Lord  Lynd?tur$t.t  delivered  in  th 

Jlouae  of  Lords  on  Monday  the  10th  June,  1854.   London. 
2.   The   Russians  ii/  Bah/aria  and  Rumelia  in   1#2S  ami  1  * 

during  the   Campaigns  of  the  Danube,  the  Sieges  of  Brailo 
Varna,  Sih'shia,  Slnimla,  and  the  Passage  of  the  Balkan  by 

Marshal  Divhitch,     From  the  German  of  Baron  von  Molt 

Major  in  tbe  Prussian  service.     1854. 

SPHERE  is  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  all  communities. 
-■*      That    instinct    lias  overcome    the  aversion  to    war    whict 

one  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our  time.  Tbe  pre* 
Hct  with  Russia  is  regarded  m  England  as  essentially 
lie's  war,  upon  the  principle  affirmed  in  the  brief  old  nmxi 
that  "  primes  light  lor  vie  tow,  the  people  for  safety.'  The  issues 
oi  this  strife,  no  matter  how  glorious  to  our  arms,  involve  no  gain 
to  onr  power.  The  contest  demands  immediate  and  costly  sacri- 
fices :  the  sacrifices  are  yielded  without  a  murmur.  It  pro 
no  accession  of  dominion ;  dominion  was  proffered  as  tbi 
neward  of  peaceful  connivance,  Egypt  and  Candia  did 
tempt  our  diplomacy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  meditated  bribe  b 
inflamed  still  more  the  resentment  of  the  nation.  Yet  the  danger 
we  apprehend  from  the  enemv  does  not  menace  ns  in  our  more 
evident  and  material  interests  apart  from  the  genera]  i 
the  human  race.  We  fear  no  invasion  of  our  shores — there  is 
no  ancient  grudge  of  rival  commerce.  Even  an  attempt  on  our 
Indian  possessions  seems  to  us  too  remote  and  chimerical 
substantial  alarm.  Nor,  on  the  otheT  hand,  is  the  dormant 
taiy  spirit  aroused  by  the  remembrance  of  hereditary  oon 
Here,  our  remembrances  are  oi  alliances,  not  warfare. 

It  may  be  said  that  political  differences  supply  the  place  of  hostile 
reminiscences;  that  between  England  and  Russia  there  is  the  neoes* 
sary  antagonism,  between  free  opinion  and  despotic  rule.  L  ucjues- 
tionably  snch  antagonism  exists,  and  contributes  towards  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  war,  which,  nevertheless,  it  could  never  in  itself 
have  created.  All  educated  men  recognise  the  same  distinct n>u 
as  the  Greeks  did  between  t!ie  established  order  of  states  and  the 
individual  ambition  oi  rulers.  The  Greeks  called  Poly coates,  who 
subjugated  bis  native  Samos,  a  tyrant  ;  they  did  not  call  Xenses 
a  tyrant,  but  the  Great  King.  National  animosities  when  purely 
political  are  felt  rather  for  those  who  have  risen  to  be  autocrats 
than  those  who  receive  autocracy  in  right  of  birth,  and  exercise  it 
by  the  sanction  of  the  governed.  Yet  tbe  Emperor  of  France  is 
popular,  and  his  alliance,  the  boast  of  the  former  government,  is 
the  strength  of  the  present  ;  while  all  men,  educated  or  igno- 
rant, join  in  their  dread   of  the  Czar,  who  is  called  *  father  '   hy 
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bis  people,  and  who,  till  recent  events,  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion even  among  free  states  for  constitutional  temperance  in  the 
exercise  of  hereditary  power.  Nor  is  the  war  with  Russia 
popular  alone  amongst  those  portions  of  our  community  who 
consider  themselves  the  warmest  admirers  of  democratic  liberty, 
and  would  fain  be  the  iconoclasts  of  all  images  embody ing  the 
idea  of  irresponsible  authority.  While  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mk 
Brig-lit  have  done  what  lay  iu  their  power  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  populace  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sway — while  Whig* 
Lave  been  hesitating  and  Reformers  timid — the  chiefs  of  that 
party  held  to  be  the  least  fascinated  by  abstract  theories  of 
liberty,  and  most  disposed  to  respect  the  forms  of  established 
convention,  have  been  the  first  to  insist  upon  vigour  in  the 
[i]i>s<-Luti<>n  of  the  war  and  guarantees  in  the  re-establishment  of 
peace.  We  must  look  then  to  some  cause  for  the  favour  which 
a  conflict  at  once  so  vast  and  so  indefinite — so  onerous  in 
exactions — so  barren  in  profit  to  dominion  and  fummoTce — has 
fouud  with  all  classes  and  sections  of  our  people.  The  cause  is 
concentered  in  one  won! — a  word  that  comprises  a  thought 
more  important  than  dominion  or  commerce— than  hereditary 
rivalship — than  even  liberty  itself — for  it  is  the  end  and  de- 
.-pmeat  of  liberty  ;  that  word  is  Civilisation.  The  people 
have  felt  that  this  is  a  war  in  which  all  states  that  can  boast  to 
be  civilised—all  that  desire  fair  expanse  lor  internal  energies, 
and  complete  independence  of  foreign  obstacles  in  the  tu  of 
domestic  progress,  have  a  vital  and  permanent  i merest.  We 
repeat  that  the  popular  feeling  enlisted  in  this  contest  ha* 
been  the  instinct  of  self — to  preserve  what  ? — -Civilisation. 

Xo  sympathy  so  intense  and  universal  is  ever  in  the  main  erro- 
neous. It  is  to  the  multitude  what  the  advocates  of  mesmerism 
contend  that  clairvoyance  is  to  the  uninstructed  individual — often 
erring  in  detail,  and  blundering  in  the  remedy  prescribed,  but 
strangely  correct  in  the  general  diagnosis  of  disease.  Here,  what 
is  detected  by  clairvoyance  is  approved  by  science.  What  the 
people  obey  as  instinct,  all  true  statesmen  confirm  as  policy. 
That  which  the  throne  of  the  Western  Caesars  was  to  Tbeodoric, 
the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars  would  be  to  Nicholas.  The 
barbarian  would  pass  from  the  outskirts  of  civilization  into  its 
citadel  ;  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  be  gradually  changed  ; 
and  if,  as  in  those  primal  conflicts  of  nature  typified  in  the  old 
Greek  theogony,  light  were  to  return  at  last,  and  a  Helios  come 
to  replace  the  Hyperion  it  had  dethroned,  it  would  be  as  a  new 
sun  looking  over  a  new  condition  of  the  earth.  The  consequence 
iirope  of  such  a  calamity  it  would  be  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate,    Russia,  at  this  time,  happily  for  mankind,  is  proverbially 
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inert  and  feeble  for  the  purposes  of  aggression.  A  mode  of  con- 
scription so  odious  that  her  recruits  must  be  kept  in  chains  until 
they  are  broken  into  drill — a  length  of  march  across  her  own 
dominions  that  exhausts  and  decimates  her  armies  before  they 
arrive  at  the  place  of  action — the  necessity  of  transporting  vast 
magazines  of  food,  with  a  commissariat  as  defective  as  is  that  of 
all  nations  where  human  life  is  held  in  contempt — these  and 
many  other  causes,  too  well  known  to  require  detail,  justify  that 
report  of  her  weakness  as  an  invading  powert  which  the  four 
great  military  authorities  of  Europe  made  to  their  respective 
states.  Give  her  Constantinople — let  the  Osmanlis  be  expelle 
or  exterminated — and  these  causes  cease,  or  become  but  of  trivial 
importance.  On  the  frontiers  of  the  civilised  world,  amidst  the 
granaries  of  the  East,  distances  vanish  ;  Nature  supplies  the  de- 
fects of  the  commissariat.  It  is  one  thing  to  march  an  army  from 
Moscow,  another  to  launch  it  upon  Europe,  fresh  and  vigorous, 
from  the  barracks  of  Stamboul.  No  country  in  the  globe  unites 
like  Turkey  in  Europe  facilities  for  extension  of  empire  and 
security  from  assault.  The  difficulties  which  a  Russian  army 
has  now  to  encounter  in  the  invasion  of  Turkey  may  give  some 
notion  of  what  Turkey  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Russian  con- 
queror: earth  could  scarcely  afford  a  mightier  stronghold  for  a 
mightier  ravager.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the 
tendency  of  Russia  is  invariably  towards  maritime  outlets  for  it 
gigantic  resources  :  but  what  outlet  like  the  Bosphorus  ?  to  use 
the  words  we  have  seen  ascribed  to  a  Russian  writer,  ■  St.  Pete 
thirsts  tor  the  bath  of  St.  Constantine/ 

That  the  Czar  should  have  disavowed  all  immediate  intcntii 
to  occupy,  permanently  the  capital  of  the  Bosphorus  is  natural 
enough ;  that  the  policy  of  any  statesman  should  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  such  disavowal  seems  to  us  not  more  an  unwise 
credulity  in  the  professions  of  an  individual  who  bad  every  motive 
to  deceive,  than  a  blindness  to  the  inevitable  action  of  natural 
circumstances  upon  national  ambition.  Take  from  the  cabinet 
of  France  or  England  any  one  of  their  most  sagacious  ministc 
place  him  in  the  councils  of  the  Russian  Czar,  suppose  him  aske 
for  his  opinion  as  a  politician  what  should  be  the  object  to  which 
Russia  should  aspire  for  the  fullest  development  of  her  own 
resources,  and  the  most  commanding  influence  over  the  fate  of  her 
neighbours — would  he  not  answer,  ■  Constantinople  '  ?  It  is  true, 
if  you  permit  him  a  conscience,  he  might  say  with  Aristides,  on 
the  proposition  for  destroying  the  fleets  of  the  Hellenic  allies, 
*  the  most  advantageous,  but  not  the  most  honourable.*  Indi- 
viduals have  conscience,  dynasties  ha\'e  none. 

No  political   calculator  puts  forth   his  ultimate  objects :    he 
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seeks,  on  the  contrary,  to  propitiate  opposition  to  the  interme- 
diate steps  by  concealing  the  final  goal.  Nay,  he  often  conceals 
it  from  himself.  We  see  this  every  day  in  the  policy  which  is 
called  sometimes  Reform,  and  sometimes  the  Movement.  The 
man  whose  favourite  theory  is  a  democratic  republic  does  not 
invite  the  House  of  Commons  to  extend  the  franchise,  or  sub- 
stitute the  ballot-box  for  open  voting,  on  the  ground  that  such 
changes  will  lead  the  way  to  the  form  of  commonwealth  he 
affects-  On  the  contrary,  he  seeks  to  conciliate  apprehension 
and  counteract  resistance  by  declaring  that  the  measures  he 
advocates  would  best  strengthen  the  aristocracy  and  secure  the 
throne.  So  it  is  with  schemers  for  the  opposite  extreme  of 
politics.  The  democrat  and  the  despot  alike  steal  to  their  end. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two:  the  prudent  states- 
man does  often  preserve  the  most  valuable  elements  of  order 
and  duration  by  compromise  with  the  claims  of  liberty  and 
innovation  ;  but  never  yet  has  any  statesman  served  the  ends  of 
liberty  by  conceding  the  first  demands  of  the  despot. 

The  Czar  was,  no  doubt,  however,  sincere  when  he  assured 
the  British  Minister  that  he  had  no  intention  to  seize  Constanti- 
nople. Seize  it !  No  ;  he  desired  simply  to  weaken,  and  so  to 
surround  it,  that  Constantinople  might,  in  the  inevitable  pro- 
gress of  events,  rather  melt  into  a  treaty  than  be  captured 
by  the  sword.  To  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  large 
majority  of  the  European  subjects  of  the  Porte — -akin  to  Russia 
itself  in  religion — was  so  obviously  to  leave  the  ultimate  con- 
quest of  the  Ottomans  to  the  lottery  of  political  discon- 
tent and  religious  animosities ;  so  obviously  to  arrogate  the 
power  that  might  incite  the  rebellion  and  incapacitate  the 
control  ;  so  obviously,  whenever  the  time  arrived,  to  appear 
— Deus  ex  machina — as  the  champion  of  the  one  party  and  as 
the  dictator  to  the  other  ;  and  in  some  excess  of  Moslem  fanati- 
cism, or  in  some  crisis  of  Ottoman  anarchy,  make  the  usurpation 
of  ambition  seem  the  triumphant  revolution  of  Christianity, 
or  the  sole  guarantee  of  social  order,— that  there  is  scarcely  a 
mechanic  in  England  who  did  not  solve  the  enigma  which  so 
strangely  bewildered  the  Cabinet.  Frankly  enough — when  the 
Czar  said  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  'that  he  would  not  tolerate 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians ' — 
he  stated  that  he  would  never  permit  whatever  alternative  was 
left  to  that  occupation.  *It  shall  never,*  he  declared,  '  be  held 
by  the  English,  French,  or  any  other  great  nation.  I  will  never 
permit  any  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  Byzantine  cm- 
pire,  OX  Mich  an  extension  of  Greece -as  would  render  her  a 
powerful  state]    still  less   will   1  permit   the    breaking  up  of 
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Turkey  into  little  republics,  asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and 
Mazzinis,  and  other  revolutionists  ol  Europe,  Rather  than 
submit  to  any  of  these  arrangements  I  would  go  to  war,  and  as 
long  as  1  have  a  man  or  a  musket  I  would  carry  it  on.*  But 
the  Ottoman  rule  is  to  cease,  as  the  Czar  predicted  and  pre 
pared  for;  if  no  other  great  nation  is  Jo  hold  Constantinople ; 
if  the  empire — whatever  it  be  called,  Greek  or  Byzantine — is 
not  to  be  reconstructed  by  a  people  amalgamated  from  it 
various  tribes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  parcelled  out  into  pett 
commonwealths:  what  remains  for  Constantinople  except  to 
sunk  into  the  Bosphorus?  or,  much  as  the  Czar  ought  reg 
the  force  of  circumstances  which  thrust  greatness  on  him, 
merge  into  the  appanage  of  Russia?  True,  the  adjueci: 
territories  might  be  conveniently  disposed  of;  'the  grea 
nations  '  might  receive  each  an  *  accommodation/  without  alle 
ing  the  relative  balance  of  power.  The  provinces  to 
Egypt  to  another,  and  so  forth.  But  Constantinople  !— but 
unrivalled  harbour,  which  can  float  all  the  armaments  of  Europ 
yet  be  guarded  by  a  chain  at  its  entrance — but  the  siibli 
fortress  that  overlooks  two  quarters  of  the  globe — but  the  en 
porium  of  a  commerce  which  flows  thither  as  by  the  spontaneou 
law  of  nature,  without  effort,  without  fail — what  of  Consta 
tinople  ?  The  Czar  might  divide  amongst  all  legit nr.;! 
claimants  the  property  of  the  dead  man  ;  but,  with  usurpation 
with  murder,  the  grand  difficulty  would  remain — how  to  dispos 
ui  the  body  ! 

U  e  must  be  pardoned  if  we  appear  to  insist  overtime 
upon  a  view  of  the  subject  so  superficial  and  familiar,  bi 
that  is  precisely  the  \\iw  which  we  fear  more  refining  po! 
ticians  may  disdain  hereafter  as  they  have  disdained  hithc 
All  the  real  substance  of  this  war  —  all  the  future  con 
quenccs  to  result  from  the  mode  in  which  the  war  is  to  be  ter- 
minated— are  involved  in  our  adherence  to  the  conviction  tha 
the  ultimate  object  of  Russia  is  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople: 
all  the  objects  for  which  we  engage  in  the  conflict  will  be  los 
victory  could  achieve  nothing  to  compensate  the  waste  of  tr 
sure  and  blood,  if  the  articles  of  peace  leave  to  Russia  the  san 
stealthy  facilities  for  that  acquisition,  which  have  been  hither 
the  weakness  of  the  Porte,  and  the  terror  of  the  Christia 
nations.  Even  if  we  grant  that  previously  to  the  war  the  Ca 
held  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  too  remote  for  practic 
consideration,  the  war  itself  has  necessarily  forestalled  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  time.  If  he  first  armed  merely  to  occur 
the  provinces,  we  could  scarcely  now  suppose  that  be  wouli 
forbear  from   occupying   the  capital    if  the   fortune  of  the  war 
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could  place  It  m  his  power  ;  the  capita]  once  occupied,  there 
could  be  no  loss  for  a  pretext  to  destroy  for  ever  the  throne  of 
the  infidel  Mu&ulman,  and  crown,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian 
cause,  the  victorious  Godfrey  of  the  new  crusade. 

We  waive  foi  the  present  all  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Cabinet  in  the  preliminary  negotiations.  We  sympathise 
with  the  general  view  of  tliat  conduct  at  which  the  practical 
sense  of  the  public  has  arrived.  No  one  can  give  to  the  Govern- 
ment credit  for  penetration  or  firmness  in  the  earlier  transactions. 
But  the  instant  war  was  resolved  upon,  blue-books  lost  tbeir 
interest  as  authorities  for  party  censure,  an  amnesty  for  anterior 
offences  was  conceded  in  the  unanimous  desire  to  support  the 
executive  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  tacJl 
proviso  that  there  would  henceforth  be  no  paltering  with  the 
grand  principles  which  had  enlisted  the  heart  of  England  in  the 
strife. 

The  first  successes  of  the  Turks  startled  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  campaign  of  1328  (as  it  is  told  in  the  narrative  of 
Baron  Von  Moltke,  with  a  spirit  and  precision  unsurpassed  by 
Polybius),  and  gave  a  signal  contradiction  to  the  meehanieal 
philosophy  which  estimates  the  forces  of  nations  by  the  figures 
set  down  upon  paper.  Those  successes — the  intervention  of 
Austria,  backed  by  vast  military  preparations — rumours,  some 
fidse  sonic  true — the  oozings  from  cabinets,  adulterated  by 
the  channels  through  which  they  passed  —  have  lately  given 
a  new  turn  to  expectation.  The  public  have  extended  their 
-;  from  a  war  which  they  had  first  regarded  as  one  of  inde- 
finite duration  to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace.  The  question 
men  ask  each  other  has  ceased  to  be,  *  What  are  the  chances  of 
the  contest  ?  '  hut  '  What  shall  be  the  conditions  of  the  peace  V  ' 
And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  paramount  and  essential  question.  The 
public  anxiety  found  its  utterance  in  the  remarkable  speech 
which  Lord  Lyndhurst  addressed  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the 
lDtli  of  June.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  Eastern  question  during  this  session  which  has 
so  Luminously  placed  before  the  public  its  own  thought,  or  defined 
with  so  accurate  a  precision  the  policy  by  which  our  Cabinet 
should  be  guided,  and  which  our  armies  should  accomplish. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  commenced  by  calling  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  memorandum  transmitted  by  the  Cabinets  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  to  their  envoys  at  the  Diet  oi  Frankfort: — 

1  u  Both  Cabinets  have  agreed  with  those  of  Paris  and  Lou  J  on  in 
the  conviction  that  the  conflict  between  Ku*sia  and  Turkey  could  not  be 
prolonged  without  affecting  the  geueral  interests  oi  Europe,  and  those 
also  of  their  own  States.     They  ackiiowleugid   in  common  that  the 
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maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Sultan's  Government  are  necessary  conditions  of  the 
political  balance,  and  that  the  war  should,  under  no  circumstances,  ha 
for  result  any  change  in  existing  territorial  positions." 
'  Now,  my  lords,  I  apprehend  it  is  perfectly  clear,  according  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  that  passage,  that,  when  it  is  stated  that  u  the 
war  should,  under  no  circumstances,  have  for  result  any  change  in 
existing  territorial  positions,"  it  means  a  territorial  positions  "  as  between 
Turkey  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other.  The  passage 
is  not  expressed  with  so  mucli  precision  as  to  be  free,  perhaps,  from  all 
doubt ;  but  if  any  doubt  docs  exist,  it  will  be  effectually  removed  by 
referring  to  another  document — the  protocol  of  the  5th  of  December 
to  which  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  relates.  In  that 
the  Four  Powers  express  themselves  in  these  terms  : — 

1  "  In  fact,  the  existence  of  Turkey  in  the  limits  assigned  to  her  by 
treaty  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power 
Europe ;  and  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  record,  with  satisfaction, 
that  the  existing  war  cannot  in  any  case  lead  to  modifications  in  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  two  empires,  which  would  be  calculated  to 
alter  the  state  of  possession  in  the  East  established  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  which  is  equally  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  the  other 
Powers," 

'It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  from  the  document  to  which  I  am  now 
referring — the  protocol  to  which  the  other  document  relate* — that, 
according  to  the  agreement  between  the  Four  Powers,  no  alteration  i 
to  take  place,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  war,  in  I  he  territorial  lirai 
between  Turkey  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other.  In  oth 
words,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Four  Powers,  wha! 
ever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war,  as  far  as  relates  to  territorial  position, 
the  status  quo  ante  fa  to  remain  established.  Now,  my  lords,  it  ma; 
be  said,  and  properly  said,  that  the  protocol  ami  the  passage  to 
have  referred  were  framed  previously  lo  France  and  England  enfeoff 
into  war  with  Russia.  Undoubtedly  that  is  so ;  but  after  that  war 
been  entered  into,  the  representatives  of  the  Four  Powers  again  nn 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  what  they  had  previously  done.  In  t 
former  protocol  and  documents  they  hud  stated  what  they  considered 
be  the  principle  of  the  alliance  or  connexion  between  the  Four  Power* 
ami  after  war  had  been  declared  by  us  and  France  against  Russia  tii 
met  again  to  sanction  what  they  had  previously  done,  and  in  distim 
terms  they  stated  that  they  confirmed  the  principle  upon  which  tl 
former  protocols  had  been  founded.  Under  these  circumstanc 
fore,  and  considering  the  principle  upon  which  we  are  now  acting,  a 
upon  which  France  and  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Powers  are  aoti 
as  well  as  we,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  concl 
than  that,  whatever  be  ihe  result  of  the  war,  we  are  finally  to  put 
end  to  it  by  restoring  Russia  to,  and  leaving  Turkey  in,  precisely 
same  state  as  that  in  which  they  were  anterior  to  the  eommenci 
hostilities.  The  document  to  which  I  first  referred  adopts  the 
language,  and  after  the  passage  which  I  before  quoted  it  goes  on 
say— 
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•  The  last  of  the  protocols  shows  that,  although  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  entered  into  the  war  against  Russia,  the  four  Cabinets 
invariably  adhere  to  the  principle  proclaimed  heretofore  by  them  in 
common,  and  have  united  in  regard  to  the  basis  on  which  to  deliberate 
as  respects  the  appropriate  means  for  obtaining  the  object  of  their 
endeavours." 

4  In  conclusion,  after  the  passage  to  which  I  refer,  they  come  to  thi-s 
determination — that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  original  protocol 
is  to  be  acted  upon,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  the  war  in  which 

are  now  engaged-  Now,  my  lords,  that  that  is  the  principle 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  are  acting  is  free  from  all  doubt, 
se,  according  to  their  actual  statement,  if  Russia  were  to  agree 
warn  to  withdraw  from  the  Principalities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enter 
into  a  guarantee  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  would  take  any  part  in  the  further 
contest.  And  if  that  be  true  with  respect  to  those  two  Powers  when 
they  are  acting  in  common  and  on  one  common  principle  with  the  two 
other  Powers,  it  appears  to  be  clear  almost  to  demonstration — and  I 
must  come  to  that  conclusion  unless  I  hear  something  to  convince  ine 
to  die  contrary  from  the  noble  earl  opposite — that  at  this  very  moment 
the  Powers  are  acting  upon  the  principle,  that  if  Russia  should  assent 
to  admit  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  independence  of 
the  Sultan,  and  should  consent  to  guarantee  that  integrity,  we  must 
he  content  to  terminate  the  war  upon  tliat  principle.  Now.,  my  lords, 
in    this    paper  Austria   herself  appears    to    me    to   be  acting    iucon- 

ttUy  with  that  principle,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
part  of  the  paper  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude  with  that  to  which  I 
have  already  referred — I  mean  that  part  of  the  paper  which  relates  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  stated 
in  that  paper,  by  Austria,  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  to  her 
erritory  and  her  subjects  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  central  Europe  ; 
and  in  that  paper  the  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and 
of  its  freedom  from  all  interruption,  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  strongest 
sible  terms — but,  my  lords,  not  in  terms  by  any  means  stronger  than 
he  importance  of  the  subject  warrants — its  importance,  not  to  Austria 
ilone,  nor  to  central  Germany  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
and  commercial  world  ;  and  I  say,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  we  must  not 

lude  any  peace,  we  must  not  put  an  end  to  this  contest,  unless  we 
insure  the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  that  important  river,*  * 

Lyndhurst  proceeded  to  show  how  Russia,  having,  by  the 
reaty  of  Adrianople,  secured  to  herself  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  from  its  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance  upwards,  bad 
effectually  interrupted  the  free  navigation  of  that  river,  In  clis— 
regard  or  evasion  of  all  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  her  by 
be  other  powers  ;  and  the  orator  impressed  on  his  audience, 
ritb   all   tbe  force  of  his  manly  logic,  that  *  unless  we  remove 

■  Speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  19th,  from  the  report 
in  Che  Times. 
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Russia  from  her  present  position,  and  unless  the  limits  whic 
she  now  holds  are  changed,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  for  th 
future  the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Danube/ 
Can  this  be  arranged  by  treaty?  No!  Well  might  the  nobl 
speaker  exclaim,  4I  have  no  faith  in  a  treaty  of  that  kind  with 
Russia  j  it  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  might  be 
written. '  If  then  we  desire  to  be  true  to  the  object  asserted  by  file 
Allied  Powers,  and  if  we  narrow  that  object  to  the  relief  of  the 
Danube  from  the  vexatious  obstructions  now  imposed  upon  the 
commerce  of  which  it  is  the  viaduct,  it  is  impossible  to  subscribe 
to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  and  the  protocols 
re  I  erred  to,  viz.,  'that  the  status  quo  as  far  as  territory  is  co 
re  rued  is  not  to  be  nlvn-.L'  It  is  only  by  dislodging  Russ 
from  her  settlements  on  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  that  the  fn 
navigation  of  the  river  can  be  insured.  Again,  as  Lord  Lyi 
hurst  briefly  observed,  we  have  encouraged  the  Circassians  ; 
have  supplied  them  with  arms  ;  are  we  to  restore  to  Ru 
chain  of  forts  by  which  Cireassia  is  harassed  anil  commanded? 

These  are  but  single  points  on  which  to  fix  our  attention,  bu 
they   imperatively  lead   to   the  genera!    question — If  Russia 
placed  in  the  same  situation  as  she  was  before  the  war,  where 
our  security  that  the  whole  dispute  will  not  l>e  re-opened  at  sob 
moment  more  favourable  to  Russia  but  less  propitious  to  Europe  ? 
Such,   enforced   by  ample  and  masterly  illustrations   from 
secret  diplomacy  of  St.  Petersburg!),  is  the  argument  which 
been  addressed  to  Europe  by  a   statesman,  whose  venerable  a* 
and  authoritative  position  lift  him  above  the  ordinary  passion 
of  party,  and  whose  wisdom  here  is  not  the  less  clear  and  in 
pressivc  because  it  warms  into  eloquence  by  zeal  for  the  gre 
interests  of  humanity,  and  resentment  for  the  bloodless  staterr 
by  which  Russia   has  construed,  with  Punic  fraud,  the  treatic 
she  has  extorted  with  Scythian  violence. 

Since  the  date  of  that  memorable  speech,  the  victory  of 
Circassians  in  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  and  the  active  assist 
which  in  the  further  development  of  the  war  the  Western  Powers 
will  necessarily  afford  to  that  brave  population,  still  more  compel 
the  Allies  in  policy  and  in  honour  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Circassia  in  any  subsequent  conditions  of  peace.  It  becotn 
nil  important,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  an  early  and  v\t 
understanding  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  as  lo 
impossibility  of  retaining  the  notion  of  a  status  qua  as 
element  in  pacific  negotiations.  This  is  the  more  essential  nt 
Austria  is  placed  in  the  position  of  the  probable  mediator—  ■ 
case  the  stubborn  pride  of  the  Czar  should  give  way  less  pe 
haps  in  the  hour  of  defeat  than  from  the  vantage  ground  of  some 
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mporary  success  ;  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  leave  any 
it  upon  those  leading  principles  on  which  alone  mediation 
should  be  accepted  by  England  and  France,  in  the  councils  oi  an 
arbiter  at  the  head  oi"  300,000  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  reply 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech  was,  more  by  individual  passages 
than  its  general  tone,  'a  heavy  blow*  to  the  Government,  and  ka 
great  discouragement '  to  its  supporters.  The  noble  Earl  has 
since  wisely  taken  occasion  to  add  to  that  reply  an  elaborate 
sequel  or  key,  which,  it'  it  is  not  to  be  called  ;i  *  n •tructation '  of 
his  former  speech,  is  a  new  construction  of  the  text.  We  an: 
reminded  of  the  ancient  oracles,  which  never  retracted  the  dicta 
they  enounced,  but  which,  when  they  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  appeared  to  the  ignorant  a  mistake,  proved  that  the 
wise  sayings  should  have  received  an  interpretation  precisely 
opposite  to  that  which  the  erring  sense  of  the  multitude  had 
assigned  to  them.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  criticising  Lord  Aberdeen's  reply  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  by  the  reply  which  Lord  Aberdeen  has  volunteered 
to  himself.  We  accept  the  vindication  of  his  motives  and  the 
glossary  of  his  language.  There  are  some  points,  nevertheless, 
in  the  uoble  Earl's  general  exposition  of  policy  upon  wriieu  we 
shall  hazard  a  few  remarks,  and  these  shall  not  be  on  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  first  address,  hut  on  the  general  bearings  of  the 
•mod.  We  think  that  Lord  Aberdeen  does  not  exut  llv  com :i -he 
the  true  ground  of  the  public  anxiety,  nor  the  true  cause  of  the 
alarm  which  his  earlier  statement  occasioned.  The  question  on 
the  public  mind  was  not  What  shall  Lie  the  conduct  of  the  war  ? 
but  What  do  our  Ministers  consider  to  be  its  object?  Not  Shall 
we  want  energy  in  fighting  the  enemy?  but  Shall  we  not  show 
infirmity  of  purpose  when  we  come  to  make  peace  with  him  ? 
In  a  word,  we  were  not  alarmed  for  Lord  Kaglan  and  Admiral 
Napier — all  our  apprehension  centred  itself  in  Lord  Aberdeen. 
War  did  not  frighten  us— peace  did.  Accordingly,  we  should 
bave  been  better  pleased  if  there  had  been  less  guarded  reserve 
as  to  the  general  conditions  upon  which  the  peace,  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  argued  'might  be  nearer  than  we  thought  for,'  should 
be  concluded,  and  as  to  the  material  guarantees  lor  its  inainte- 
oance.  We  thank  the  Minister  lor  assuring  us  that  the  siutirs  quo 
is  no  longer  tenable,  but  we  do  not  iu  the  least  gather  from  his 
speech  what  departure  from  that  stains  quo  will  content  bim  ;  nor 
what  may  he  the  due  frankness  of  language  with  which  be  will 
make  known  to  the  Cabinets  «p|  Austria  and  Berlin  the  views 
and  objects  of  England.  In  this  crisis,  we  do  not  quite  compre- 
hend the   melancholy  jest,    that  his  sole  nmnnunication  tit  the 
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famous  councillor  of  Austria,  was  *  his  best  remembrances,' — in 
a  message  through  a  lady.  That  illustrious  epicurean,  Beau 
Brummell  himself  could  not  appear  more  sublimely  indifferent 
to  the  vulgar  necessities  of  human  business.  Ail  Europe  is  at 
war:  all  Europe  is  anxious  to  know  what  part  in  that  war  Austria 
proposes  to  take  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  England — whom, 
in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we  had  supposed  to  be  in  close 
and  urgent  communication  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Austria 
upon  matters  involving  the  honour  of  England  and  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world — exonerates  himself  from  so  unjust  a  suspicion  1". 
assuring  us  that  the  only  communication  that  in  such  an  emer- 
gency he  has  deigned  to  transmit  to  Prince  Metteraicb,  is  '  Give 
him  my  best  remembrances.'  The  ideal  hero  of  Horace  stands 
before  us: 

'  Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  villi  us  iftftontifeB  lyranm 

Mente  quatit  solidil    .     ,     .     . 
Si  fractus  illabatur  or  bis 
Iiupavidum  ferieut  ruinae.' 

Seriously,  is  it  too  much  to  expect,  after  the  publication  of  the 
memorandum  addressed  by  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  would   lose  not  a 

loment  in  making  a  full  and  manly  statement  of  the  nature  of 
those*  deviations  from  the  status  quo  upon  whirh  the  contract  of 

>eace  is  to  be  signed?  When  the  Pint  Minister  of  the  Crown 
says,  in  the  present  state  of  the  war  it  is  'unwise  to  lay  down 
conditions,'  we  must  put  some  qualification  on  the  dogma. 
Austria  and  Berlin  having  already  published  the  conditions  on 
which  they  appear  disposed  to  negotiate  for  peace,  in  the  me- 
morandum by  which  they  define  what  they  regard  as  the  ob 
of  the  war,  it  would  be  most  unwise  on  our  part  not  to  sp> 
to  those  powers  the  differences  of  opinion  which,  exist  between 
them  and  ourselves.  Vague  generalities  on  such  a  point  will 
only  beget  certain  misunderstandings.  Were  it  a  war  for  no- 
nunion, like  that  which  Napoleon  waged  on  Europe,  the  con- 
ditions would  of  course  vary  materially  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
strife.  But  if  it  be  a  war  of  safety  and  justice,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  substantial  requisites  of  peace  can  be  greatly  altered  by 
any  temporary  triumph  of  either  belligerent.  If  we  could  force 
our  own  terms  on  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburgh,  al  the  mouth 
our  cannon,  we  should  be  sorry  to  ask  more  than  would  em  • 
ally  secure  the  cause  for  which  we  have  taken  up  our  arms.  If 
we  found  the  Czar  holding  his  council  within  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio,  we  should  blush  for  England  if  we  accepted  less.  In 
the  former  case,  whatever  we  enforced  as  gratuitous  humiliation, 
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or  in  the  spirit  of  profitless  revenge,  upon  such  a  power  as 
Russia,  we  could  not  preserve ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  resources 
of  England  would  be  a  fable,  and  ber  proverbial  enduraw  « 
popular  delusion,  if  we  could  look  upon  a  Russian  victory  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  terms  required  do  not  then 
appear  to  us  to  depend  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  so  much 
as  on  a  clear  comprehension  at  the  onset  of  what  should  be 
those  objects  for  which  we  are  risking  the  blood  of  our  sons,  and 
on  which  we  have  staked  the  honour  of  our  country.  And  al- 
though Lord  Aberdeen  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  would  consent  to  a  return  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
we  are  still  ungracious  enough  to  feel  dissatisfied  by  the  quali- 
fication he  puts  upon  his  former  words;  we  trembled  to  hear 
him  add:  *  What  I  said  was,  that  as  by  that  treaty  there  had 
been  twenty-five  years  of  peace:  if  by  any  treaty  which  the 
fortune  of  war  enabled  us  to  make  we  could  secure  peace  for 
twenty-five  years  ;  P  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that,  considering 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  we  should  not  have  done  amiss.' 

We  think  we  do  amiss  altogether  when  we  contemplate  at  this 
juncture  any  treaty  that  may  procure  a  peace  with  Russia  on 
behalf  of  Turkey  in  any  way  resembling  that  peace  which  is 
thus  twice  set  before  us  as  a  precedent — a  peace  full  of  the 
gBEB&S  of  war.  We  think  we  do  amiss,  in  advocating  on  behalf 
of  the  human  race  the  cause  of  all  time,  when  we  formally  bound 
our  hope  to  the  purchase  of  reprieve  for  a  single  generation. 
We  think  we  do  amiss  when  we  announce  that  we  shall  be 
content  to  derive  no  more  permanent  security  from  a  contest  in 
which  we  have  engaged  with  all  the  force  of  our  military  and 
naval  power,  than  from  a  settlement  in  which  we  confined  our 
exertions  to  writing  a  despatch  after  the  business  was  at  at  end. 
Lord  Aberdeen  professes  to  be  pre-eminently  a  lover  of  peace, 
but  the  nation  love  it  more,  for  they  will  not  be  satisfied,  like 
him,  to  shed  their  blood  and  squander  their  finances  for  a  hollow 
truce  of  fivc-and-twenty  years.  They  think  with  us,  that  we 
shall  do  sadly  amiss  if  we  incur  the  terrible  calamities  of  war  for 
so  small  a  gain.  It  is  now  known  through  the  work  of  MEijor 
Moltke — what  the  English  Government  ought  to  have  learned  at 
the  time — that  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  1828  and  1829,  which 
terminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  would,  with  the  moral 
support  of  the  other  powers,  have  come  off  the  victors.  But 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  overawed  bj  the  apparent  might  of  the 
Czar.  He  told  Prince  Lieven  'that  the  Cabinet  of  London 
desired  that  the  war  should  be  terminated  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  Russia  i'  evidently  because  be  despaired  o[  Turkey ; 
and  hoped  no  doubt  by  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Czar, 
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while  the  conflict  was  racing,  to  purchase  a  claim  to  influence 
the  conditions  of  the  peace.  Russia  did  what  might  have  been 
expected.  No  sooner  hail  she  crushed  the  Sultan,  than  she  paid 
oft  attention  to  the  representations  of  a  pretended  friend  and  a 
pusillanimous  foe,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  whin  the  whole  transac- 
tion had  been  settled  past  recall,  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  formal,  because  useless  remonstrance  against  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  Notwithstanding:  the  superiority  which, 
under  disadvantages  almost  unparalleled,  the  Turks  had  displayed 
in  the  war,  Russia  was  thus  left  with  the  prestige  of  invincible 
power.  It  is  this  delusion  which  has  emboldened  her  to  put 
forth  her  unprincipled  demands,  and  has  seduced  others  into 
granting  them.  It  is  this  delusion  that  we  hope  at  last  to  see 
destroyed,  that  henceforth  Russia  may  be  more  afraid  to  threaten, 
nm\  Kurope  may  have  greater  courage  to  resist.  If  the  armies  of 
Nicholas  arc  overthrown,  his  territories  curtailed,  his  protec- 
torates abolished,  we  believe  that  we  may  look,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  for  a  lengthened  peace,  and  we  should  think  that  we  did 
enrfu  gvkifuuely  amiss — if  we  limited  our  expectatkms  and 
exertions  to  a  brief  lease  of  rive-and-iweuiy  years. 

Rut    not  only    is   such   language    amiss    ifl  itself,  it  is  made 
still  more  so  when   we  consider  thai  we  are  looking  to  Austria 
as    a    future    mediator,    entreating    that   power    to    place    itself 
in  a  position   which    may  awe  Russia  into  pacification;   while 
we   have  every  cause  to  suppose  that  the    terras    proposed   by 
Austria  would   not  he   those   that  the  people  of  England  would 
desire  our  Cabinet  to  accept.      And  it  is  clear  that  those  terms 
may  materially  depend  upon  the  knowledge,  how  much  or  bow 
little  would   satisfy    the  expectations  of  the  first  adviser  ol 
British  Crown.       It  is  not  enough  at  this  time   to  say,  ■  We  v.  ill 
not  return  to  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  :'   without  any  imprudent 
rashness,  we  think  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  might  at  least    have  said 
what  were  the  old  arlicles  wh&bfa    are    nut    to   be   replaced,   and 
given,  by  the  tone  and  spirit  off  his  speech,  some  clue  to  bis  scu- 
lii  tents  as  to  the  new  articles  that  he  would  deem  it  essenti 
frame.     So  much  is  said  about  squaring  our  course  to  the 
tunes  of  war,  that  if  Adrianople  were   again  to  be  captured  by 
the  Russians,  we   aTe   left  to  surmise  that  the  noble  lord  m 
content  himself,  as  he  did  in  1829,  with  an  eloquent  and  masterly 
statement  of  the  evils  to  lie    apprehended   from  a  treaty   issued 
from    that  conquered  city   several  months  after  it    was  signed. 
Nor  docs  this  surmise  appear  altogether  unreasonable  ;    for  Lord 
Aberdeen  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  greatly  erred  in  the  i 
he  was  then  led  to  anticipate;  that  L  though  the  treaty  was  in 
highest   degree  disastrous  and  prejudicial,'  it  is   obvious  that  we 
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were  under  a  most  exaggerated  alarm  for  its  consequences.  So 
practical  a  statesman  may  therefore — should  the  temptation  pre- 
sent itself — convert  the  experience  of  the  treaty — of  which  the 
provisoes  were  disastrous  but  the  consequence!  harmless — into  a 
precedent  for  assenting  to  one  not  dissimilar  in  spirit  though 
differing  in  a  lew  trifling  details ;  may  say  then  as  he  says  now — 
4  however  mischievous  these  conditions,  never iheless  we  have  had 
proof  of  the  vigour,  the  energy,  the  courage,  and  the  heroism 
with  which  the  troops  of  the  Turkish  empire  can  maintain  its 
independence ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  alarmed  for  Europe 
— tin  se  are  really  but  usurpations  on  paper — and  if  we  gain, 
twenty-live  year*'  peace,  considering  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  we  shall  not  have  done  amiss.' 

Our  uneasiness  is  not  lessened  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  discovery 
that  *  Satan  is  wiser  than  of  yore ' —  that,  *  since  the  treat 
Adrianople,  Russia  has  looked  to  an  extension  of  political  influ- 
ence rather  than  to  the  question  of  territory — has  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  same  object  by  different  means — by  means  calculated  nut 
so  greatly  to  alarm  the  European  powers,*  1  bus,  in  fact,  the  treaty 
itself  was  *  not  altogether  so  amiss' — it  originates  or  dates  a 
chance  of  policy  more  safe  for  the  European  powers.  We  are 
compelled  to  dissent  altogether  from  this  proposition.  We  repeat 
what  we  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  never  foregoes  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  conquest 
of  Constantinople ;  the  political  influence  assumed  in  Turkey 
is  but  the  slow  and  sagacious  progress  towards  the  territorial 
acquisition ;  the  political  influence  she  seeks  to  exercise  in  the 
Christian  cabinets  is  but  for  the  end  of  disarming'  or  frittering' 
v  the  combined  opposition,  which  they  otherwise  would 
make  to  her  final  bound  upon  her  prey.  And  that  this  is  no 
speculative  opinion,  Lord  Aberdeen  ought  to  have  known  from 
the  very  negotiations  which  preceded  the  war.  Can  be  have 
forgotten  all  that  passed  between  the  Czar  and  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  ?  Can  he  have  forgotten  the  Czar's  desire  to  sepa- 
rate- England  from  France  by  secret  understandings  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former?  Can  he  have  forgotten  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  proffered  to  England  in  return  for  her  poli- 
tical intl  oence  ?  Can  he  have  altogether  banished  from  his  memory 
the  avowed  and  frank  declaration  of  the  Czar  that  his  political 
influence  in  Turkey  was  necessary  to  him  in  order  to  secure  here- 
after such  territorial  partitions  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  seemed 
I  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  ?  And  was  there  nothing  in  all 
tlxese  consequences,  not  only  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  but  of 
the  previous  position  of  Russia  in  respect  to  Turkey,  out  of 
h    the  treaty  grew,  more  alarming  to  Europe  than  all   that 
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threatened  her  from  the  rude  ambition  of  Catherine  ?  If  Satan  1>c 
wiser  than  of  yore,  does  the  improvement  in  wisdom  make  him 
less  dangerous  to  the  souls  that  he  seeks  to  annex  to  his  domi- 
nion ?  But  it  is  not  only  passages  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministerial 
explanations,  which,  while  affecting  philosophical  temperance, 
offend  by  their  untoward  indiscretion:  it  is  the  wholp  tone  and 
spirit  of  those  speeches  which  appear  to  us  to  betray  the  worst 
kind  of  imprudence — prudence  out  of  season,  and  out  of  place, 

When  a  people  voluntarily  submit  to  the  burthens  and  eon- 
front  the  calamities  of  war,  from  a  just  and  noble  sympathy  with 
human  rights  audaciously  invaded ;  when  the  ministers  of  that 
people  encourage  them  to  the  contest,  and  must  rely  on  their 
zeal  for  its  endurance ;  it  does  not  become  the  man  to  whom 
they  look  as  their  natural  leader  to  apologise  for  the  enemy — to 
reason  away  the  magnitude  of  the  cause — to  lay  himself  Open  to 
a  single  suspicion  that  his  whole  heart  is  not  in  the  war,  and 
bis  private  honour  not  inseparable  from  that  of  bis  country  in 
the  conditions  on  which  peace  may  be  restored. 

We  desire  to  do  no  injustice  to  Lord  Aberdeen :  we  acknow- 
ledge his  past  services  ;  we  respect  his  high  repute  ;  we  do  not 
for  an  instant  doubt  his  sincerity.  But  we  are  amazed  to  find 
so  practised  a  diplomatist  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of  words,  and 
the  importance  of  appearances  to  the  substance  of  things.  It  is 
unfortunate  when  we  must  say  of  one  who  speaks  to  the  world 
on  behalf  of  England,  *  Do  not  judge  him  by  his  words  ;*  and 
'  Whatever  he  appears  is  no  index  to  that  which  he  is  I  *  We  do 
not  forget  that  we  have  in  France  an  ally  high-spirited  and  sus 
cepttble,  with  long  established  prejudices  against  our  plain  good 
faith,  and  that  even  now  a  large  portion  of  her  population  vie* 
with  suspicion  and  distaste  her  banners  floating  beside  our  ov 
We  do  not  think  that  language  like  Lord  Aberdeen's  is  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  cordiality  of  our  alliance  with  France,  nor  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  her  Emperor  in  his  endeavours  to  rendc 
it  popular  with  the  malcontents.  We  know  that  in  Prussia  and 
in  Austria  we  have  confederates  only  to  a  limited  point ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  the  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen  is  calculated 
make  them  believe  that  we  should  stubbornly  refuse  the  pea 
that  they  might  be  disposed  to  advise.  Lord  Aberdeen's  lan- 
guage contracts  the  treaties  they  may  now  be  meditating.  We 
have  an  enemy  who  has  some  cause  to  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen's 
language  in  preliminary  negotiation  was  not  that  which  pr 
pared  him  for  the  war  that  followed ;  and  we  think  it  a  misfor 
tune  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  language  now  may  leave  the  Cz 
equally  unprepared  to  expect  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  anxiety  for 
peace,  with  his  confession  that  he  had  greatly  exaggerated  the 
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consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianoplc,  maj  not  induce  his 
consent  to  compromise  for  twenty-five  years  the  chance  of  Russia's 
i  iritorial  acquisition  by  the  admission  of  her  political  influence. 
In  a  word,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  true  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  faithfully  represented  by  the  lofty  tone  and  magna- 
nimous aspect  of  the  Minister  to  whom  Europe  looks  for  the 
expression  of  our  opinions  and  the  solution  of  our  policy. 

Lord  Aberdeen  tells  us  that  that  we  cannot   force  Austria  to 
do  more  than  it  is  her  inclination  or  interest  to  do.     Certainly 

I  not ;  but  we  can  in  time  prevent  the  false  position  in  which 
the  Western  Powers  would  be  placed  if  they  retained  in  their 
protocols  and  manifestoes  the  assertion  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  belli- 
gerents, and  Austria  were  to  obtain  from  the  Czar  an  agreement 
tn  peace  upon  that  condition.  Should  we  assent  to  such  condi- 
tion we  in  reality  betray  the  cause  of  Turkey,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  mighty  interests  to  humanity  which  that  course  involves 
or  represents  ;  should  we  refuse  it,  we  should  seem  to  belie 
our  own  unretracted  profession ;  give  to  Austria  the  pre- 
text to  arrange  her  own  separate  terms  with  Russia  ;  convert 
her  alliance  into  neutrality,  or  probably  find  a  new  enemy  in  the 

»  mediator,  who  could  accuse  us  of  bad  faith  in  rejecting  the 
terms  to  which  we  had  not  previously  expressed  our  deter- 
mined dissent.  Nothing  now  should  content  us  unless  we 
«an  extirpate  the  dragon-seed,  from  which  again  at  any  moment 
can  spring  up  armed  men.  We  should  have  been  satisfied, 
before  drawing  the  sword,  with  the  evacuation  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  now,  our  aim  is  to  destroy  both  the  pretext  and  the 
facilities  for  converting  those  provinces  into  a  Russian  camp  of 
occupation.  The  treaties  of  Kainardji  and  Adrianople  are  no 
longer  to  |>e  claimed  as  the  charters  of  usurpation  j  they  are 
annulled — they  are  no  more.  The  Russian  Czars  are  no  longer 
to  possess,  under  the  title  of  religious  protectors,  a  lien  upon 
the  heritage  of  Turkey.  The  religious  protectorate  must  cease. 
\\i-  consider  this  object  paramount  to  all.  We  have  a  right  to 
ssume,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  alliance^with  Chris- 
tian powers,  that  the  fair  rights  of  the  Christian  populations  in 
the  Turkish  empire  will  be  established  by  the  Sultan,  and  be 
rendered  the  more  safe  and  durable  when  no  longer  crippled  by  the 
jealousies  inseparable  from  Russian  interference  and  domination. 
The  constitution  of  the  Wallachian  provinces  must  be  freed 
from  the  elements  of  revolt ;  the  Russians  must  be  no  longer  the 
guardians  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  Sebastopol  must  no 
longer  exist  as  the  stronghold  of  terror  to  the  freedom  of  Cir- 
cassia  and  the  sovereignty  of  Constantinople,     We  should  most 
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carefully  distinguish  between  punishment  for  past,  and  preven- 
tion of  future  crime  ;  batsman  ■  war  of  revenge  and  a  war  of 
policy.  We  do  not  desire  brilliant  but  useh-ss  actions,  the  plunder 
q|  commercial  cities,  or  the  ruin  ol  distant  forts;  we  desire  that 
throughout  all  our  strategy,  all  our  diplomatic  negotiations,  one 
object  henceforth  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  viz,,  the  entire 
emancipation  of  Turkey  from  the  control  of  the  Russian  Czars. 
\o  treaty  that  leaves  a  pretext  to  insinuate  that  control  should 
exist;  no  territorial  arrangement  that  enables  Russia  to  command 
and  garrison  the  entrances  into  the  Ottoman  empire,  much  less, 
as  at  Sebastopol,  threaten  the  capital  itself,  should  be  permitted. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  war,  Austria  may  not  recognize 
lier  recognition  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  our  success  and  the 
firmness  of  our  tone.  But  I'mm  first  to  last,  it  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Western  Powers. 

We  think  it  idle  now  to  raise  the  question  on  which  pre- 
liminary negotiations  were  discussed — the  miaouievoaa  tguaatMBi 
which  has  been  the  fans  malorum — bow  far  the  Turkish  empire 
can  maintain  its  place  in  Europe  ?  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
vitality  of  states  must  be  judged   by   the  rallying  power   they 

MS  iii  the  <  i  Ues  of  danger.      Of  this  power  Turkey  has  shown 
herself  marvellously   possessed.     Even   in   the  war  of    I 
when  Mahmud  in  his  haughty  refusal  of  the  treaty  of  London 
had  lost  all  aid  and  sympathy  from  the  Christian  monarch i 
when   Greece  was  torn    from    his   throne,  when   his  fleets   were 
destroyed  at  Nnvarino,  when  his  armies  of  undisciplined  recruits 
seemed   little  likely  to  replace  with  effect  even   the  tux  but 
valour  of  the  Janissaries — it  is  startling  to  see  the 
which  the  country  met    the  invasion  of   Russia — delayed   her 
march,    baffled    her  generals,   resisted    her    sieges,    wasted    her 
huees:  and,  yielding  at  Length,  recovered  from  pecuniary  extor- 
tions   that  statesmen    prophesied    would    leave    her   bankrupt 
maintained  the  national  spirit — the  proud  desire  of  redemption; 
and  Tose  with  as  superb   a  crest  as  if  never   hewed  at  Adri 
nople,  against  the  first  renewed  aggressions  of  her  gigantic  toe — 

iaunted  at  the  moment  when  her  present  allies  seemed  aboil 
i.i  desert  her,  and  the  statesmen  of  France  and  England  urged 
her  to   accept  the    peace    which  would    have  signed  a  way  b 
independence.     The  existence  of  nations  is  not  to  be  c 
only  by  the  numbers  of  their  population,  by  the  monies  in  their 
exchequer;   and     perhaps    it    is    amongst    the    reasons    uhv   a 
dominant  race,   established   as  a  minority  in    the   country  it  has 
subjugated, .endures  §0  long. — that  the  very  condition  d  its  leuure 
is  in  the  moral  force  o!  its  valour  ;  and  the  valour  i 
maintained  by  the   sense  of  superiority  and   the  datigi 
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-u i  rounds  the  few  who  control  the  many.  This  was  the  true 
set  vet  why  the  Spartans,  placed  amidst  subject  populations  of 
Helots  and  Periceci,  retained  their  ascendancy  longer  than  the 
more  opulent  and  seemingly  more  healthful  commonwealths  of 
Greece. 

But,  in  reality,  Turkey  tmik  a  new  life  from  a  cause  hitherto 
scarcely  noticed  in  its  ultimate  effects  upon  the  vitality  and  pro- 
gress of  that  empire — the  destruction  o£  the  Janissaries.  These 
■ps — as  it  is  well  said  by  Baron  Von  Moltke — 'which  had 
involved  the  Porte  in  continual  dissensions  with  other  nations, 
were  every  where  beaten  in  the  field,  so  that  the  Janissaries 
might  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  cause  of  the  diplomatic 
embarrassment  and  the  military  decrepitude  of  the  Porte.'  The 
existence  of  this  Praetorian  Guard  incapacitated  the  Turkish 
government  from  any  amalgamation  with  the  councils  of  Chris- 
tian powers :  the  Divan  could  promise  nothing  with  certainty — 
the  J ani ssaries  could  revoke  its  decisions.;  it  could  accomplish 
no  reforms  which  interfered  with  the  immunities,  or  offended  the 
prejudices,  of  that  privileged  and  intolerant  soldiery.  The 
presence  of  the  Janissaries  depressed  both  the  military  and  the 
national  spirit  of  the  people ;  why  should  the  people  take  care  of 
the  empire — were  not  the  Janissaries  there  to  protect  it  ?  Mahmud 
was  to  Turkey  what  Peter  the  Great  was  to  Russia — with  less 
good  fortune,  less  power,  less  of  that  robust  sense  which  the 
royal  shipwright  had  matured  in  a  dockyard  j  but  still,  like  Peter, 
Mahmud  was  the  rude  founder  of  a  new  era — the  first  of  a  race 
who  recognized  the  necessity  of  progress  and  hewed  away 
the  primeval  gTanite  of  inert  and  stubborn  custom,  which  had 
blocked  up  the  capacities  of  movement.  Nature  had  given  to 
Malnnud  the  faculties  most  essential  to  practical  reformers — a 
judgment  at  once  quick-sighted  and  far-reaching,  a  resolute  will, 
and  an  unrelenting  courage.  If  these  capacities  were  deteriorated, 
and  often  counteracted  by  concomitant  infirmities,  we  must  be 
indulgent  to  the  circumstances  which  were  so  hostile  to  the 
development  of  his  native  intellect.  But  if  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  destroy  the  Janissaries,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  successors  ;  the  same  stroke  which  relieved  the 
throne  of  its  insecurity  freed  the  people  from  an  incubus.  From 
that  period  Turkey  has  achieved  the  elements  of  sovereignty  and 
progress — the  power  to  control  her  own  armies  and  the  liberty 
to  form  her  own  councils.  Tt  is  true  that  the  Ulemas,  or  'Ser- 
vants of  the  Law,"  limy  in  times  of  great  popular  excitement 
intimidate  the  Divan  *f  but  1  hey  serve  as  a  machinery,  however 
rude,  ior  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  people — both  in  its 
"  rtues    and  its  excesses  ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  they  stimulate 
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to  fanatic  zeal,  so  on  the  other  hand  they  often  sustain  patriotic 
purpose. 

There  is  nothing  now  in  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire 
which  threatens  dissolution,   or  forbids  a  healthful,  if  gradual 
progress.  And  we  must  not  lightly  estimate  the  advantage  which 
historical  experience  warrants  us  to  hope  she  may  he  destined  to 
gain   from  the  friendly   intercourse  with  Christian   powers,  and 
that  impetus  to  every  energy  which  follows  the  repulse  of  inva 
sion.      War,    no   doubt,   is  an    evil    in  itself,  deserving  all    the 
epithets  bestowed  on  it  by  the  philosophy  of  the  closet.     Bu 
still,  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  there   is  one  war  which   oft* 
advances  the  civilization  of  states  more  efficiently  than  ccnturic 
of  peace — it  is  the  war  in  defence  of  the  native  soil — the  war  fo 
independence  from  foreign  yoke.    Had  the  Persians  never  invade 
Greece,  would  Greece  ever  have  become  the  instructress  of  tl 
world?     The  Osmanli  too  may  have  his  Marathon  and  Salamis 
There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the   capabilities  of  this  empir 
We  do  not  say  that  a  Mussulman  dynasty  can  avail  itself  to  the 
utmost  of  the  immense  resources  of  European  Turkey — can  pou 
into  its  treasury  all  that  might  be  borne  to  the  quays  of  StAtnbou 
from    the  Three  Rivers   and  the  Twofold  Sea— fill   the  Golden 
Horn  with  formidable  fleets,  or  overawe  the  Germanic  kingdoms 
with  gigantic  standing  armies.  It  is  not  our  belief  that  the  gover 
ment  of  the  Porte  can  raise  the  Ottoman  empire  into  a  first-rat 
power ;  nor  is  it  to  the  interest  or  for  the  safety  of  the  world 
that  a  first-rate  power  should  bestride  the  straits,   that  it  ■ 
lock   against   the  commerce  of   the    globe.      Our   interest — the 
interest  of  all  civilization— is  but  to  render  Turkey  in  Europe  the 
most  effectual  barrier  in  our  power  against  the  encroachment  i 
a  barbaric  force.     We  have  no  necessity  to  re-create  an  Easter 
Ca?sar,  but  to  block  out  the  inroads  of  a  northern  Attila.     It 
enough  for  us  if  we  can  read  in  the  map  *  Turkey  in  Europe,"  ir 
stead  of  seeing  in  that  gigantic  chart  which  spreads  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Wall  of  China— a  new  district   robbed  from  humanitl 
and  inscribed  in  red  letters  '  Turkey  in  Russia.'     We  dismiss  : 
once  as  an  obsolete  chimera   all   idea  of  amalgamating   Grecl 
and  Armenians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  into  some  new  empir 
to  replace  the  Ottoman  rule.     Long  before  such  elements  cou 
struggle  into  shape,  Austria  and  Russia,  united  by  common 
terest  and  common  fear,  would  quell  the  mere  mob  of  insurgent 
tribes.      What  time  and  the  natural  tendency  of  internal  can 
stances   may  hereafter   produce  on  the   relative  position   of 
Ottoman  rulers  and  the  Christian  subjects  enters  no  farther  int 
our  policy  than  to  secure  for  the  latter  the  rights  of  cons 
and  due  securities  from  civil  oppression.     Our  course  is  as  clea 
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to  wisdom  as  it  is  to  honour.  We  find  a  power  already  esta- 
blished in  Turkey,  with  ancestral  attributes  of  national  integrity 
and  independence  —  that  power,  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances, has  shown  a  courage  and  temper  to  assist  the  object  of 
civilized  Europe  in  maintaining-  its  own  stronghold  against  the 
■  ess  of  Russian  ambition.  What  more  could  Greek  and 
Armenian,  Servian  and  Bulgarian,  fused  into  one  common- 
wealth, do?  This  power,  then,  it  is  our  business  to  confirm  and 
strengthen,  and  not  to  lay  down  those  arms  we  have  taken  up 
in  its  defence  until  we  have  cleared  every  class  of  its  native 
subjects,  every  rood  of  its  legitimate  dominion,  from  one  single 
diplomatic  pretext  to  usurp  its  authority,  from  one  single  terri- 
torial hold  by  which  the  garrison  of  Russia  can  awe  its  councils 
and  threaten  its  existence.  Unless  we  effect  this,  we  shall  not 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  Turkey ;  we  shall  only  have 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  time  the  liabilities  to  destruc- 
tion. We  may  sign  what  cabinets  may  call  a  peace,  but  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  will  know  that  we  have  relinquished 
all  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  contend  ;  all  which  a  rare 
and  felicitous  combination  of  circumstances — that  no  statesman 
the  most  sanguine  can  expect  hereafter  to  command — warrants  us 
to  believe  we  could  permanently  accomplish,  for  a  blotted  parch- 
ment and  a  hollow  truce. 

As  we  write,  events  march,  and  enforce  the  views  for  which  we 
contend.  War  recedes,  and  peace  threatens  to  re-appear  in  a 
shape  to  justify  the  apprehensions  we  express.  The  siege  of 
Silistria  is  raised ;  the  Russians  have  quitted  Western  Wallachia, 
and  have  taken  up  positions  in  Moldavia;  and  diplomatic  inter- 
ferences are  again  spoken  of.  By  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Porte,  Austria  has  placed  herself  under  a  more  direct  pledge  to 
co-operate  with  the  Western  Powers  j  and  in  reply  to  a  renewed 
summons  of  the  German  States  for  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
provinces,  the  Czar  announces  himself  not  unwilling,  ■  in  respect,' 
it  is  alleged,  *  to  Austria,'  to  resume  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
the  Protocol  of  the  9th  April. 

'  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show,' 

saith  Ancient  Pistol.  If  this  news  be  confirmed,  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  something  very  different  from  l  remembrances '  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  will  convey  to  Prince  Mettemich.  Respect  to 
Austria  may  induce  the  Czar,  at  a  moment  of  humiliation  and 
defeat,  to  re-invite  mediation  at  Vienna  \  but  before  any  kind  of 
sanction  is  given  to  such  an  attempt  by  the  Western  Powers,  no 
doubt  must  exist  as  to  the  complete  good  faith  of  the  proposed 
mediator.     If,   as  Lord    Aberdeen  says — often  as  bold  in  the 
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wrong  place  as  he  is  timid  where  boldness  would  be  prudence — 
(  France  alone  is  more  powerful  than  Russia  and  Austria  put 
together/  France  and  England  united  are  surely  in  a  position  to 
obtain  from  Austria  the  respect  she  receives  from  Russia.     That 
respect  will  be  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  terms  she  may  con- 
sider due  to  the  dignity  of  those  powers.     And,  if  the  valour  of 
the  Turks  has  deprived  us  of  the  occasion  to  divide  with  them, 
the  glory  of  defeating  their  invader,  we  must  at  least  not  incur 
the  disgrace  of  losing  by  friendly  negotiations  what  our  ally- 
single-handed  has  effected  by  force  of  arms. 


THE 

QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  make 
Inquiries  relating  to  Smithfield  Market,  and  the  Markets  in  the 
City  of  London  for  the  Sale  of  Meat.     London.     1850. 

2.  Report   of  the   Commissioners   appointed  to   inquire   into    the 

■■ting  State  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  Sfc. ; 
totjether  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  and  Appendix.  London. 
1854. 

3.  London  in  1850-51,  from  the  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
of  J.  R.  M-CullocL     London,     1851. 

4.  Market  Gardening  round  London  ;  giving  in  detail  the  various 
Methods  adopted  by  Gardeners  in  growing  for  the  London 
Jfarkets.     By  James  Cuthill.     London,     1851. 

5.  Report  of  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis.  General 
Board  of  Health.     London.     1850. 

6.  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.  By  Henry  May  hew. 
London.     1851. 

7.  The  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Report  and  Summary 
Tables.     London.     1852. 

T  F,  early  on  a  summer  morning  before  the  smoke  of  count- 
•*■  less  fires  had  narrowed  the  horizon  of  the  metropolis,  a 
spectator  were  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  take  his 
stand  upon  the  balcony,  that  with  gilded  rail  Jl  ashes  like  a 
fringe  of  fire  upon  the  summit  of  the  dome,  he  would  see 
sleeping  beneath  his  feet  the  greatest  camp  of  men  upon  which 
the  sun  has  ever  risen.  As  far  as  he  could  distinguish  by  the 
tnorning  light  he  would  behold  stretched  before  him  the  mighty 
tnap  of  the  metropolis ;  and  could  he  ascend  still  higher,  be 
would  note  the  stream  of  life  overflowing  the  brim  of  hills  which 
enclose  the  basin  in  which  it  stands. 

In  the  space  swept  by  his  vision  would  He  the  congregated 
habitations  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  his  species- — but  how 
vain  are  figures  to  convey  an  idea  of  so  immense  a  multitude.  If 
Norway,  stretching  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  down  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  North  Sea,  were  to  summon  all  its  people  to  one 
vast  conclave,  they  would  number  little  more  than  half  the  souls 
within  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  Switzerland,  in  her  thousand 
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valleys,  could  not  muster  such  an  army ;  and  even  busy  Holland, 
within  her  mast-thronged  harbours,  humming  cities,  and  populous 
plains,  could  barely  overmatch  the  close-packed  millions  within 
sound  of  the  jjreat  bell  at  his  feet.  As  the  spectator  gazed  Uf 
tliis  extraordinary  prospect,  the  first  stir  of  the  awakening 
would  gradually  steal  upon  his  ear.  The  rumbling  of  wheels,  the 
clang  of  hammers,  the  clear  call  of  the  human  voice,  all  deepening 
by  degrees  into  a  confused  hum,  would  proclaim  that  the  mighty 
city  was  once  more  rousing  to  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  th 
blue  columns  of  smoke  climbing  up  to  heaven  that  the  morning 
meal  was  at  hand.  At  such  a  moment  the  thought  would 
naturally  arise  in  his  mind,-— In  what  manner  is  such  an  assem- 
blage victualled?  By  what  complicated  wheels  does  all  tl 
machinery  move  by  which  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human 
beings  sit  down  day  by  day  to  their  meals  as  regularly  and 
quietly  as  though  they  only  formed  a  snug  little  party 
Lovegrove's  on  a  summer's  afternoon?  As  thus  he  mused  re- 
specting the  means  by  which  the  supply  and  demand  of  so  vast 
a  multitude  is  brought  to  agree,  so  that  every  one  is  enabled  t« » 
procure  exactly  what  he  wants,  at  the  exact  time,  without  los 
to  himself  or  injury  to  the  community,  thin  lines  of  stean 
sharply  marked  for  the  moment,  as  they  advanced  one  afte 
another  from  the  horizon  and  converged  towards  him,  wouhl 
indicate  the  arrival  of  the  great  commissariat  trains,  stored  with 
produce  from  all  parts  of  these  isles  and  from  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. Could  his  eye  distinguish  in  addition  the  fine  threads 
of  that  far-spreading  web  which  makes  London  the  most  sensi- 
tive spot  on  the  earth,  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  in  at 
glance  the  two  agents — steam  and  electricity — which  keep  tb 
balance  true  between  the  wants  and  the  supply  of  London. 

If  our  spectator  will  now  descend  from  his  giddy  height, 
will  accompany  us   among   the    busy  haunts  of  men,   we  will 
attempt  to   point  out  to  him  whence  those  innumerable  com- 
modities, which  he  has  seen  pouring  into  the  town,  have  been 
obtained,  the  chief  marts  to  which  they  are  consigned,   and  th 
manner  in   which  they   are    distributed   from    bouse    to    house 
Had  London  like  Paris  its  octroi,  the  difficulty  of  our  task  woul 
be  limited  to  the  mere  display  of  official  figures,  but,  thanks  to  i 
free  policy,  we  have  no  such  means  of  getting  at  strictly  acci 
rate  estimates,   and  must   therefore   content  ourselves  with  tfc 
results  of  patient  inquiry  among  the  foremost  carriers — the 
way  companies— aided  by  such  other  information  as  we  have 
able  to  procure.     For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  of  sequent 
let  us   imagine  that  the  principal  daily  meal  is  proceeding,  aiu; 
according  to  the  order  of  the  courses,  we  will  endeavour  to  tra 
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the  various  edibles  to  their  source — the  fish  to  its  sea — the  beast 
to  its  pasture — the  wild  animal  to  its  lair — the  game  to  its 
cover— and  the  fruit  to  its  orchard  ;  to  point  out  how  they  are 
netted,  fattened,  bagged,  gathered,  and  conveyed  to  their  ultimate 
destination — the  great  red  lam  of  London  humanity.  Let  us 
begin  with  fish,  and  that  unrivalled  fish-market  which  all  the 
world  is  aware  rears  its  head  by  London  Bridge. 

Those  who  remember  old  Billingsgate,  with  its  tumble- 
own  wharf,  and  dock  half  choked  with  corruption  and 
ster-shells— a  dirty  remnant  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth — will 
iter  with  pleasure  Mr,  Bunning's  new  market.  Through  its 
Italian  colonnade  are  seen  the  masts  of  the  fishing  smacks,  and 
i  if  Ijrown  wharves  of  the  opposite  side — a  pleasing  picture, 
which  instantly  fixes  the  artistic  eye.  The  busy  scene  within 
1'iarket,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  in  the  morning, 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  metropolis.  Billingsgate  is  the  only 
wholesale  fish-market  in  London,  and  it  may  therefore  be  imagined 
how  great  must  be  the  business  transacted  within  its  walls.  Of 
old  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  came  by  way  of  the  river,  the 
Little  that  came  by  land  being  conveyed  from  the  coast,  at  great 
expense,  in  four-horse  vans.  Now  the  railways  are  day  by  day 
supplanting  smacks,  and  in  many  cases  steamers  ;  for  by  means 
f  its  iron  arms,  London,  whilst  its  millions  slumber,  grasps 
the  produce  of  every  sea  that  beats  against  our  island  coast, 
and  ere  they  have  uprisen  it  is  drawn  to  a  focus  in  this  central 
mart.  Thus  every  night  in  the  season  the  hardy  fishermen  of 
Yarmouth  catch  a  hundred  tons  (12,081  yearly),  principally 
herring,  which,  by  means  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  are 
next  morning  at  Billingsgate.  The  South- Western  Railway  sends 
up  annually,  with  the  same  speed,  4000  tons  of  mackerel  and 
other  fish,  the  gatherings  of  the  south  coast.  The  North-Western 
collects  over  night  the  'catch'  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
north-east  coast  oi'  Kngland,  and  adds  to  the  Thames-street 
mart3J7S  tons,  principally  of  salmon,  whilst  the  Great  Northern 
delivers  to  the  early  morning  market,  or  sometimes  later  in  the 
day,  3248  tons  of  like  sea  produce.  The  Great  Western  brings 
up  the  harvests  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  coasts,  chiefly 
mackerel  and  pilchards,  to  the  amount  of  15(30  tons  in  the  year  ; 
and  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  conveys  the  incredible  number 
of  15,000  bushels  of  oysters,  besides  4000  tons  of  other  fish. 
Nearly  one-half  in  fact  of  the  fish*supply  of  London,  instead  of 
following  as  of  old  the  tedious  route  of  the  coast,  is  hurried  in 
the  dead  of  night  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to 
Billingsgate,  and,  before  the  large  consumers  in  Tyburnia  and 
Belgravia  Lave  left   their  beds,  may   be    seen   either  lying  on 
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the  marble  slabs  of  the  fishmongers,  or  penetrating  01 
peripatetic  b.irrow  of  the  eosterrnonger  into  the  dismal  lane- 
alleys  inhabited  by  ■  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.' 
These  prodigious  gleanings  from  what  Goldsmith  might  well 
call  the  *  finny  deep/  are  conveyed  from  the  termini  in  spring- 
vans,  drawn  by  two  and  occasionally  by  four  horses.  Salmon 
tonics  in  boxes,  herrings  in  barrels,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fish 
in  baskets.  Sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  of  these  vans  will 
arrive  in  the  narrow  street  leading  to  the  market  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  scene  of  confusion  occasioned  by 
their  rushing  among  the  fishmongers'  carts  and  the  costermongers' 
barrows,  the  latter  often  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand, 
is  almost  as  great  as  that  at  Smithfiekl;  for  the  fish,  like  the 
live-stock  trade,  has  long  outgrown  its  mart,  and  Billingsgate, 
as  much  as  Smithfiekl,  is  choked  for  want  of  space.  Let  the 
visitor  beware  how  he  enters  it  in  a  good  coat,  for,  as  sure  as 
goes  in  in  broad  cloth,  he  will  come  out  in  scale  armour.  The 
are  not  polite  at  Billingsgate,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and 
your  leave*  is  only  a  preliminary  to  your  hat  being  knoeke 
off  your  head  by  a  bushel  of  oysters  or  a  basket  of  crabs, 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  the  traffic  is  carried  on  in  an: 
parative  quiet,  foT  the  regular  fishmongers,  who  have  the  first 
the  market,  conduct  their  business  with  little  disturbance,  but ; 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  Dutch  painter  to  see  the  piled  pr 
dace  of  a  dozen  different  seas  glitterim;  with  silver  and  brillia 
with  colour.  Gigantic  salmon,  fresh  caught  from  the  firths  and 
bays  of  Scotland,  in  Irom  the  productive  Irish  seas,  flounder  about, 
as  the  boxes  in  which  they  have  travelled  disgorge  them  upon  the 
board.  Quantities  of  delicate  red  mullet,  that  have  been  hurried 
up  by  the  Great  Western,  all  the  way  from  Cornwall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  furnished  fresh  to  the  fastidious  palates  at  the  West 
End  ;  smelts  brought  by  the  Dutch  boats,  their  delicate  s Un- 
varying in  hue  like  an  opal  as  you  pass  ;  pyramids  of  lobsters, 
a  moving  mass  of  spiteful  claws  and  restless  feelers,  savage  at 
their  late  abduction  from  some  Norwegian  finrd  ;  great  heaps 
of  pinky  shrimps  ;  turbots,  that  lately  fattened  upon  the  Dodger- 
bank,  with  their  white  bellies  bent  as  for  some  tremendous  16 
and  humbler  plaice  and  dabs,  from  our  own  craft — all 
bountiful  accumulation  forms  a  mingled  scene  of  strange  forms 
and  vivid  colours,  that  no  one  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque 
can  contemplate  without  interest.  Neither  is  the  scene  always 
one  of  still  life,  for  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  the  visitor  to 
behold  a  yelling  knot  of  men  dragging  with  ropes  through  tin* 
excited  crowd  a  royal  sturgeon,  nine  feet  in  length.  If  the 
spectator  now  peeps  down  the  large  square  opening  into  the 
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dismal  spare  below,  which  appears  like  the  hold  of  a  ship 
lately  recovered  from  the  deep,  he  will  see  the  shell-fish  mai  lu-i, 
where  piles  of  blue-black  muscles,  whelks,  and  grey  cockles 
turned  up  with  yellow,  give  the  place  a  repulsive  aspect  of  dirt 
and  slop.  There  are  but  few  buyers  seen  here,  and  they  are 
generally  women  belonging  to  the  costeruionger  class,  for  the 
men  rather  disdain  the  shell-fish  trade.  These  female  itinerants 
may  be  noticed  wandering  about  from  basket  to  basket,,  occasion- 
ally gouging  out  a  whelk  from  the  shell  with  the  thumb,  to  test 
the  lot,  ami  then  passing  on  to  the  next. 

Busiest  amon;,'  the  busy  is  seen  the  *  Bommeree/  or  middle- 
man— sometimes  called  the  forestalled  The  province  of  this 
individual  is  to  purchase  the  fish  as  it  comes  into  the  market, 
and  divide  it  into  lots  to  suit  large  and  small  buyers,  separating 
the  qualities  according  as  they  are  designed  for  St.  James's  or 
St.  Giles's.  These  worthies  used  at  one  time  to  forestall  the 
market  extensively,  when  they  felt  certain,  from  the  state  of 
the  tide,  that  no  fish  supplies  could  be  poured  in  for  the  day, 
but  now  the  railway  defeats  their  tactics,  and  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  the  arrivals  has  done  away  with  this  branch  of  their 
business.  After  the  '  trade  '  has  been  supplied,  and  the  serge- 
aproned  'regulars'  have  loaded  their  tight  spring  carts,  there 
comes,  especially  in  certain  fish  seasons,  an  eruption  of  pur- 
■rs  of  a  totally  different  character — the  costermongers  of  the 
streets.  This  nomade  tribe,  which  wanders  in  thousands  from 
market  to  market,  performs  a  most  important  part  in  the  distri- 
bution of  food.  They  are  for  the  greater  part  the  tradesmen  of 
the  poor,  and  by  their  energy  and  enterprise  secure  to  our  work- 
ing-classes many  of  the  fruits  of  both  sea  ami  land,  which  they 
would  never  taste  but  for  them.  About  seven  o'clock  the  army 
of  street- vendors,  foot  and  '  donkey,'  for  the  greater  number  rattle 
up  in  barrows  drawn  by  that  useful  animal,  begin  visibly  to 
change  the  whole  hue  and  appearance  of  the  place.  Young 
fellows  in  fustian  coats  and  Belcher  handkerchiefs  throng  the 
market,  and  board  the  smacks,  *  chaffing,'  higgling,  joking,  and 
swearing — but  never  fighting,  for  the  costermongcr  has  too  much 
to  do  at  present  to  make  physical  demonstrations.  Among  the 
most  eager  of  the  itinerant  salesmen  the  visitor  speedily  distin- 
guishes the  Judaic  nose.  The  Hebrews,  who  are  in  great  force 
about  tins  neighbourhood  on  account  of  the  dried-fruit  trade, 
which  is  mainly  in  their  hands,  deal  largely  also  in  fish.  'I 'he 
poorer  members  of  the  fraternity  purchase  the  bigger  portion  of 
the  fresh- water  supply,  such  as  plaice,  roach,  dace,  &c,  in  fact, 
nearly  everything  caught  by  the  Wandsworth  fisherman,  whose 
picturesque  '  bawley  '  boats,  which  often  contain  both  his  family 
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anil  fortune,  may  generally  be  seen  moored  in  the  stream  betw< 
Battersea  reach  and  Kew  bridge,  a  mass  of  brown  nets  and  urn 
canopies  lit  up  by  the  brilliant  red  caps  of  their  owners,  j 
such  as  Constable  loved  to  paint  in  the  foregrounds  of  his  1 
scapes.  These  lish,  if  not  alive,  must  at  least  retain  the  spasmodi 
quivering  of  the  llesh  which  remains  immediately  after  deat 
or  the  Jews  will  not  buy,  for  reasons  we  suppose  connect 
with  their  religion,  since  their  chief  trade  is  among  the  rich 
poor  of  their  own  people.  The  Wandsworth  fishermen  also 
supply  all  the  white-bait  that  is  consumed  at  Greenwich  and 
Blackwall :  it  is  caught  generally  between  the  latter  place  and 
Woolwich  at  night,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  fish  which  is  amo: 
the  most  delicate  we  have  should  flourish  in  one  of  the  foule: 
parts  of  the  foulest  river  in  Europe.-  'J 'he  area  of  the  market, 
soon  as  the  costermongers  appear,  speedily  becomes  broken  Bj 
into  numbers  of  little  circles,  strictly  intent  upon  the  eye  of  in 
viduals  who  take  up  a  position  high  over  their  heads  upon  t: 
boards  or  stands.  These  are  the  salesmen,  disposing  by  audi 
of  the  fish  consigned  to  them.  Some  of  the  dealers  air  uiuruv* 
men,  and  will  lay  out  their  fifty  pounds  of  a  morning,  re-selli 
to  tlieir  fellows  again  at  a  profit.  The  smaller  capitalists  com- 
bine in  threes  and  fours,  and  thus  manage  to  get  their  com- 
modities at  wholesale  prices.  The  activity  of  the  market  mainly 
depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  amount  of  fish. 
Tire  energy  of  these  peripatetics  is  surprising :  they  look  in 
Billingsgate,  and  if  the  supply  runs  short  they  are  off  ag; 
immediately  to  Covent-Garden,  lor  they  deal  in  every t hi 
and  the  harrow  that  one  morning  you  see  tilled  with  In 
herrings,  the  next  is  blooming  with  plums.  If,  on  the  ooUfe 
a  large  cargo  of  sprats  comes  suddenly  inlo  London,  or  if  s-'l 
should  be  unusually  plentiful,  it  is  known  in  an  incredibl 
short  space  of  time  all  over  the  town,  and  they  flock  to  the 
market  in  thousands  \  as  many  as  five  thousand  is  the  usual 
attendance  on  such  occasions.  These  costermongers  absorb  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  Billingsgate  supply  ;  of  sprats  and 
fresh  herrings  they  take  fully  two-thirds.  Turbot  and  all  the 
costlier  fish  they  purchase  sparingly,  but  they  buy  lai 
when  it  chances  to  be  cheap,  as  in  the  cholera  year  of  1849, 
when  prime  salmon  went  a-begging  at  four-pence  a  pound! 
If  the  market  is  dull,  and  prices  are  high,  the  fact  is  speedily 
known,  and  the  cry  of  *  JVo  smacks  at  the  Gate'  is  suffi* 
cient  to  turn  the  current  immediately  in  the  direction  of  the 
'  Garden.' 

Steam,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  has  revolutionized  t 
fish- trade,   and    is    rapidly    sweeping   away  the  whole   ileet 
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smacks  propelled  by  sails,  as  ruthlessly  as  the  rail  did  stage- 
r's. A  few  years  ago  all  the  oysters  were  brought  by  water 
to  Billingsgate ;  but  a  short  time  since  a  great  natural  bed,  called 
the  Mid  Channel  Bed,  which  stretches  for  forty  miles  between 
the  ports  of  Shoreham  and  Havre,  was  discovered,  and,  tbe 
ilredfin»-£round  beinjj  free  to  all  comers,  a  vast  field  of  wealth 
has  been  opened  to  fishermen,  especially  as  from  the  proximity 
i»f  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  the  produce  can  be 
sent  immediately  to  town,  and  escape  the  dues  of  metage  and 
other  tolls  to  which  all  fish  landed  at  the  market  is  liable. 
Seaborne  oysters  are  thus  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  the 
different  companies  owning  them  justly  rmnplain  at  a  city  exac- 
tion which  takes  a  large  sum  annually  out  of  their  pockets, 
besides  the  charge  for  porterage  it  entails  upon  the  purchasers* 
Mr.  Alston,  who  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  oyster-fisher  in  the 
world,  sent  up  last  year  between  40,000  and  50,000  bushels  from 
his  fishery  Cheyney  Rock,  near  Sheemess,  and  paid  800/.  for 
metage.  The  whole  trade  paid  no  less  than  3000/.,  and  this  for 
services  which  their  own  men  could  do  as  well  themselves,  were  it 
not  for  a  custom  which  enforces  idleness  upon  the  smack  people.* 
The  '  scuttle- mouths,'  as  they  are  termed  from  their  huge 
shell,  pay  no  attention  to  season,  and  consequently  oyster-day 
has  now  in  a  great  degree  lost  its  significance.  The  4th  of 
August  Is  still,  it  is  true,  the  opening  day  at  Billingsgate,  but 
the  supply  from  without  has  taken  the  wind  out  of  its  sails. 
Only  those  who  have  witnessed  the  crowds  filling  all  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Market  long  before  the  hour  of  business — 6 
o'clock  in  the  morning — can  understand  the  eagerness  exhibited 
of  old  to  obtain  some  of  the  first  day's  oysters.  All  this  is  now 
gone.  There  were  not  more  than  eighteen  smacks  at  the  opening 
te  present  year,  and,  few  as  were  the  arrivals,  the  buyers  were 
not  eager.  The  Mid-Channel  oysters,  which  have  thus  disturbed 
the  old  trade,  are  of  a  large  and  by  no  means  delicate  kind,  such 
as  come  from  Tenby,  Jersey,  &c. — coarse  fish,  eaten  by  rough 
men — third-class  oysters,  in  fact,  which  rarely  penetrate  to  the 
West  End,  unless  to  make  sauce.  Real  Natives  are  greater 
aristocrats  among  their  fellows   than  ever;  the  demand  for  them 

*  I  f  the  spectator,  while  leaning  over  the  rati  of  the  wharf  and  watching  '  Oyster 
Street.*  as  the  costermongers  call  the  line  of  oyster- boats  moored  side  by  side,  has 
ever  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  is  that  in  the  Tt-ry  height  of  the  market, 
wheel  the  decks  arc  crowded  with  purchasers,  the  Bailors  are  seen  hanging  aboct  the 
boats,  or  seated  upon  the  bulwarks,  taking  their  morning  pipes,  whilst  the  duty  of 
measuring  and  carrying  the  oysters  is  being  performed  by  the  'Fellowships* 
belonging  to  the  corporal  ion  of  London,  lie  will  now  know  the  reason.  Steam  will, 
however,  surely  abolish  many  of  these  city  abuses,  and  rail-borne  oysters  will  lead 
th-ir  powerful  aid  to  raibbomo  coal  in  abolishing  regulations  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  emancipated  spirit  of  the  age, 
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has  for  a  Long  time  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  price 
consequently  risen.  Of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  nurture  of  this 
delicate  fish,  a  curious  tale  could  be  told.  Designed  for  fasti- 
dious palates,  much  care  and  attention  Is  bestowed  upon  its 
breeding.  The  habitue  of  the  Opera,  who  strolls  up  the  brilliantly 
lighted  Haymarket  towards  midnight,  and  turns  in  to  any  one  of 
the  6sh  supper-rooms  that  line  its  western  side,  little  dreams  of 
the  organisation  at  work  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  bis  native. 
Most  of  the  oysters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mid-Channel 
are  regularly  cultivated  by  different  companies,  who  rear  and 
tend  them  at  different  parts  of  the  south  coast  and  of  the 
Thames  at  its  mouth.  Of  these  companies  there  are  nine,  in 
addition  to  individuals  who  possess  and  work  what  might  be 
called  sea-farms,  several  of  which  are  miles  in  extent.  In  all 
the  beds  there  is  a  certain  space  dedicated  to  natives.  At 
Burnham,  Essex,  the  '  spat,'  or  fecundated  sperm,  is  store 
large  pits,  and  sold  as  native  brood,  which  is  afterwards  *  laid '  in 
that  portion  of  the  different  beds  appropriated  to  privi 
oysters.  Here  the  young  natives  remain  for  three  vents,  when 
they  are  generally  brought  to  market.  So  far  their  education  is 
left,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  nature  ;  but  once  in  the  possession 
of  the  fish-shopkeepers,  art  steps  in  to  perfect  their  condi- 
tion. They  are  now  stored  in  large  shallow  vats,  being-  care! u II v 
laid  with  their  proper  sides  uppermost,  and  supplied  daily 
oatmeal :  a  process  which  is  calculated  rather  to  fatten  than  to 
flavour,  and  there  are  many  who  think  that,  like  show  cattle, 
they  are  none  the  better  for  over-feeding,  *  Natives  '  packed  in 
barrels  form  one  of  the  articles  of  food  that  is  largely  sent  out 
of  London  into  the  country,  as  all  persons  know  who  travel  D 
at  Christinas-time,  and  notice  with  astonishment  the  pyramids  ol 
oyster-barrels  which  crowd  the  platforms  of  all  the  termini  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  frying-pans  of  London  are  mainly  supplied  with  soles  all 
the  year  round  by  the  trolling- boats  of  Barking,  of  which  I 
are  upwards   of  150  belonging  to   different  companies.     '- 
fish  the  North  Sea  off  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and  Holland,  parti- 
cularly the  Silver  and  Brown  banks.     Of  old  the  smacks  used  b 
carry  their  own  catch  to  Billingsgate,  but  the  loss  of  time  was  so 
great,    that  latterly  fast-sailing  cutters   have  been   employed  to 
attend  upon  the  fishing-smacks  and  bring  their  produce  to  market 
packed   in  ice.     Of  this  splendid  craft,  which   can   sail  almost 
in  the  eye  of  the  wind,   there  are  40;  and  the  total  numl 
seamen  em  ployed  is  not  less  than  2000,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
have  been  taken  as  boys  from  the  workhouse  and  trained  b\ 
capital  service  into  first-rate  seamen.     It   is  curious  to   follow 
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the  small  proceedings  of  the  world  into  their  ultimate  results. 
The  gastronome,  smiling  complacently  as  lie  withdraws  the  cover 
and  reveals  a  well-browned  pair  of  soles,  would  never  guess 
rh.it  they  and  their  kind  are  the  immediate  cause  of  a  happy 
transmutation  of  parish  burl  hens  into  the  riff  lit  arm  of  our 
strength.  Eels  are  constantly  imported  to  Billingsgate  by  the 
Dutch  boat*.  The  galliots  never  moor  close  alongside  the 
wharf,  as  the  wells  in  which  they  bring  their  fish  alive  cause 
them  to  draw  too  much  water,  hut  they  anchor  midway  in  the 
stream,  by  twos  and  threes — their  brown  sides,  flat  bows  with 
high  cheek-bones  like  their  navigators,  and  bright  verd-green 
rudders,  adding  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  river.  The 
great  fat  creatures  brought  by  them  mainly  supply  the  eel-pie 
nouses,  and  contribute  largely,  we  are  informed,  to  that  oleaginous 
kind  of  soup  which  people  too  hungry  to  be  curious  mistake  for 
veritable  oxtail  and  calves'  head.  The  Dutch  boats  do  not, 
however,  confine  themselves  to  eels.  They  deal  in  turbot,  soles, 
and  all  kinds  of  flat-fish,  such  as  frequent  the  Dogger  Bank,  much 
1o  the  discredit  of  our  native  enterprise,  neglecting,  as  we  do,  the 
splendid  deep-sea  fishing-ground  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, where  cod  and  salmon  are  to  be  found  in  abundant  quan- 
tities, whilst  those  who  know  the  west  coast  well,  declare  there 
is  tnrbot  enough  in  Gal  way  Bay  4  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  the  next  hundred  years.' 

We  believe,  however,  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  go  to  work 
upon  a  large  srale  in  those  waters,  having  screw-steamers  to  collect 
the  produce  and  bring  it  to  Mil  ford  Haven  alive  in  wells,  from 
which  port  it  would  come,  via  the  South  Wales  and  Great  Western 
Railways,  to  Billingsgate  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  was 
caught.  The  value  of  screw-steamers  having  capacious  wells 
has  been  fully  tested  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Manningtree,  Essex, 
who  fitted  an  engine  and  screw  into  one  of  his  welled  fishing- 
smacks.  Scarcely  a  lobster,  out  of  twenty  thousand  put  alive 
into  the  boat,  was  lost,  whilst  large  numbers  of  those  brought  in 
sailing  smacks  perish.  The  last  week  in  July  of  the  present  year 
he  tried  the  experiment  of  bringing  salmon  alive  from  Sir  James 
Matheson's  salmon  fishery  in  the  Lewis  Islands,  Scotland,  to 
Grimsby,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  they  were  sold  in  Billings- 
gate for  1*.  2d.  per  lb.,  while,  on  the  same  morning,  salmon  of 
the  same  size  brought  in  ice  sold  for  Ityd.  per  lb.  Cod  and  other 
fish  are  brought  alive  with  the  same  success  in  the  welled 
steamers  from  the  North  Sea  .and  the  roasts  of  Scotland.  It 
is  almost  time  that  some  new  ground  were  found  in  place  of  the 
famous  Dogger  Bank,  which  has  now  been  preyed  upon  by 
to  many  nations  for  centuries,  and   has  supplied  so  many  gene- 
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rations  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  with  fast  and  feast  food. 
No  better  proof  that  its  stores  are  failing  could  be  given  than 
the  fact  that,  although  the  ground,  counting  the  Long  Bank 
and  the  north-west  flat  in  its  vicinity,  covers  11,800  square 
miles,  and  that  in  fine  weather  it  is  fished  by  the  London  com- 
panies with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dozen  of  long  lines,  extending 
to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  containing  from  9000  to  12, 
hooks,  it  is  yet  not  at  all  common  to  secure  even  as  many  as 
four  score  fish  of  a  night — a  poverty  which  can  be  better  appn 
<  iaU'il  when  wc  learn  that  000  fish  for  800  books  is  the  catcl 
for  deep-Mil  fishing  about  Kinsale. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August  the  great  herring  season 
commences.  Yarmouth  is  the  chief  seat  ol  this  branch  of  t 
piscatory  trade.  Every  night  when  the  weather  is  fine  tb 
fishermen  of  this  old  port  'shoot'  upwards  of  300  square  miles 
of  net,  Neptune  in  bis  ample  arms  never  gave  the  ocean 
so  magnificent  an  embrace.  The  produce  of  this  wholesale 
sweeping  of  the  sea  is  brought  to  town  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway.  They  come  up  to  Billingsgate  packed  iu  barrels 
and  in  bulk,  and  the  number  sold  in  the  year  seems  almost 
iabulnus,  being  upwards  of  a  billion.  Next  to  the  herring  fishery 
the  sea -harvest  of  most  importance  to  the  poor  of  London  if 
that  of  sprats,  which  come  in  about  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and  it  ii 
a  popular  belief  that  the  first  dish  is  always  sent  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city,  If  a  telegraph  were  to  be  laid  down  to 
all  the  alleys  and  courts,  the  fact  of  a  large  arrival  of  these  little 
creatures  at  Billingsgate  would  not  be  sooner  made  known  to  the 
lower  orders  than,  by  some  mysterious  process,  it  is  at  presen' 
Mr.  Goldhara,  the  clerk  of  the  market,  accustomed  as  he  is  to 
the  sudden  invasions  of  the  costermongers,  informs  us  that  the 
scene  on  board  the  smacks  laden  with  sprats  is  reallv  frightful. 
The  people  hang  thick  as  sea- weed  from  the  rigging,  throng  the 
'ii  iks,  and  swarm  on  every  available  inch  of  plank,  until  the 
wonder  is  that  the  whole  of  the  puny  fleet  does  not  capsize  with 
the  weight.  The  cause  of  the  scramble  is  that  the  street  sellers 
will  not  buy  until  they  have  seen  the  sample,  and  everyone  con- 
sequently tries  to  gain  the  highest  point,  that  he  may  look  down 
into  the  hold  whilst  a  man  tumbles  about  the  sprats  with  a  shovel 
in  silver  showers.  The  plaice  season  succeeds  to  that  of  sprats, 
with  the  interval  of  mackerel,  which  continues  until  the  end  of 
May,  when  Scotland  and  Ireland  begin  to  pass  down  their  salmon 
into  the  market.  But  where  do  all  the  lobsters  come  from? 
The  lovers  of  this  most  delicious  of  the  Crustacea  tribe  will  pro- 
bably be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  are  mainly  brought  from 
Norway.    France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
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do,  it  is  true,  contribute  a  few  to  the  metropolitan  market, 
but  full  two-tliirds  are  reluctant! y,  and  with  much  pinching;  and 
twisting1,  dragged  out  of  the  thousand  rock-bound  inlets  which 
indent  the  Norwegian  coast.  They  are  conveyed  alive  in  a 
screw-steamer  and  by  smacks  in  baskets,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  20,000  of  a  nig-ht,  to  Great  Grimshy,  and  are  thence  for- 
warded to  town  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway— another  fin 
thousand  arriving  perhaps  from  points  on  our  own  and  the  French 
coast.  The  fighting,  twisting,  blue- black  masses  are  taken  as 
soon  as  purchased  to  what  are  termed  *  the  boiling-houses,'  of 
which  there  aTe  four,  situated  in  Duck  and  Love  Lanes,  close 
to  Tie  market,  and  here,  for  a  trifling  sum  per  score,  they  change 
their  dark  for  scarlet  uniforms.  They  are  plunged  into  the 
boiling  cauldron,  basket  and  all,  and  in  twenty  minutes  they  are 
done.  Crabs  are  cooked  in  the  same  establishments,  but  their 
nervous  systems  arc  so  acute,  that  they  dash  off  their  claws  in 
convulsive  agony  if  placed  alive  in  hot.  water.  To  prevent  this 
mutilation,  which  would  spoil  their  side,  they  are  first  killed  by 
the  insertion  of  a  needle  through  the  head-.  The  lobster  trade  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  one  salesman,  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Thames 
Street,  who  often  has  upwards  of  15,000  construed  to  him  of 
a  morning,  and  who  causes  no  less  than  15,000/.  a-year  to  flow 
into  the  fishy  palms  of  Norwegians  for  tliis  single  article  of 
commerce.  As  to  the  total  supply  of  fish  to  the  London  market, 
we  borrow  the  following  estimate  from  Mr.  Mayhew's  very  clever 
book  on  *  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.'  The  figures 
seemed  to  us  at  first  sight  so  enormous,  that  we  hesitatingly 
submitted  the  table  to  one  of  the  largest  salesmen,  who  assured 
us  that  it  was  no  overstatement : — 


!!<•*.  rijiliun  of  Fish. 


Wet  Fuh. 

Salmon  and  salmon  trout  (29,000  boxes,  14  fish[ 

per  box)       ,      .     * 

Live  cod  { averaging  10  lbs.  each)    .     • 

Jkdea  (averaging  f  lb.  each)       .... 

Whiting  (averaging  15  02.  each) 

Haddock  (averaging  '2  lbs.  each)      .     .     . 

Plaioe  (averaging  I  lb   each )      .      .      .      . 

Mackerel  (averaging  1  lb.  each)      .     . 

Fresh  herrings  (250,000  barrels,  700  fish  perl 

barrel) I 

Ditto  in  bnlk . 

Sprats 

ooil  lolland  (principally).  England,  and  \ 
Ireland  (  6  fish  per  lb.)       .....      .| 

lers  (7,300  quarterns,  36  rish  per  qtu.)  . 

:,5C\)  quarterns,  36  fob.  per  quarh.ru )   . 


N  o.  of  Fish .  Weight  »i  Flab. 


406,000 

400,000 
97 » 520,000 
17.920,000 

9, 470,000 

33,6110  two 
23,520,000 

175,000,000 

1,050, 000, 000 


9,797,7«0 

27". 


3,480,000 

0,000 

36,88<>.""0 

8,720,000 

0,040,000 

83,800,000 

83,520,000 

42,000,000 

959,001 

4,000,000 
[     1,505,980 

[  127,680 

48,900 

48,750 
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Tk  script  Lull  of  Fine. 

Dry  Fish. 

Barrelled  coil  ( 1 5,0110  barrels,  40  fish  per  barrel) 
silt  cod  (8  lbs.  each)  ...... 

Smoked  haddock  ^5,000  barrels,  300  fish  perl 

barrel) I 

Bloaters  (865,00;  baskets,  150  fish  per  busket) 
Bed  herriiigs(  U>0,(  lUO  barrels,  500 fish  per  barrel 
Dried  sprat*  (9,600  large  tmadlea,  3ufi.-h  perl 

bandit)  ■    »    v    ■    • I 

Shell  Fittu 
Oysters 

I..-I  st.M -b  fuveragiug  1  lb.  each  fish) 

Crabs  (averaging  1  lb.  each  fab)      .... 

Shrimps  (324  to  a  pint)    ......      - 

Whelks  (227  to  Inil f  bushel) 

MllSSfls  (1.000  10  liLilf  liiiOu-l  1 

Cocklei  (2,000 to  half  bushed) 

t\n  wiukles  (4,000  to  half  bushtd)  .      .      .       . 


x«.orFUh. 

Weight  or  Flah. 

It*. 

750,000 

f ,300*000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

19,500,000 

10,920,000 

147,000,600 

10,90 

;>o,uuo,ouo 

I4,U' 

2SS,000 

96,000 

495,896, 

l,2i' 

1,200,000 

OiAl.oflO 

600,000 

498.428, U48 

.... 

4,94 

.... 

50.4O0.OOU 

67,393,000 

.... 

304,000,000 

.... 

And  now  for  the  piirc  de  restistance. 

London  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  ill 
meat,  and  her  sons  do  justice  to  it;  at  least  it  lias  become  tt 
universal  impression  that  they  consume  more,  man  for  man,  tha 
any  other  town  population  in  the  world.  It  was  a  sirloin,  fresh 
and  ruddy,  hanging;  at  t lie  door  of  some  Giblett  or  Slater  in  1 
former  century,  that  inspired,  we  suspect,  the  song  whi«  li  <-\<- 
since  has  stirred  Englishmen  in  a  foreign  land,  'The  Roast  Be 
of  Old  England.'  The  visitor  accustomed  to  the  markets  oi  00 
laTge  provincial  towns  would  doubtless  expect  to  find  the  emp< 
rium  of  the  live-stock  trade  for  so  vast  a  population  of  an  ir 
posing  size.  The  foreigner,  alter  seeing  the  magnificence  ol  011 
docks — the  solidity  and  span  of  our  bridges — might  naturally 
look  for  a  national  exposition  of  our  greatness  in  the  chief  markr 
dedicated  to  that  British  beef  which  is  the  boast  of  John  Bui 
What  they  do  see  in  reality,  if  they  have  courage  to  wend  their 
way  along  any  of  the  narrow  tumbledown  streets  approaching  ! 
Smitbficld,  which  the  great  fire  unfortunately  spared,  is  an  11 
gular  apace  bounded  by  dirty  houses  and  the  ragged  party 
walls  of  demolished  habitations,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
the  site  of  a  recent  conflagration— the  whole  space  coniprisin 
just  six  acres,  fifteen  perches,  roads  and  public,  thoroughfar 
included.  Into  this  narrow  area,  surrounded  with  slaughter- 
houses, triperies,  bone-boiling  houses,  gut-scraperies,  &c,  tl 
mutton-chops,  scrags,  saddles,  legs,  sirloins,  and  rounds,  wbic 
grace  the  smiling  boards  of  our  noble  imperial  capital  throughou 
the  year,  have,  for  the  major  part,  been  goaded  and  contused  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  civic  corporation  installed  at  Cuildhall. 
Thanks  to  the  common  sense  which  has  at  length  lifted  up  its 
potential  voice,  the  days  of  Smilhfield  are  numbered,  and  those 
who  wish  to  see  this  enormous  aggregation  of  edible  quadrupeds 
before  it  takes  its  departure  to  its  spacious  new  abode  at  Copen- 
hagen Fields  must  not  delay  the  visit  much  longer.  The  best 
time  is  early  in  the  morning — say  one  or  two  o'clock  of  the  '  great 
da\y  as  the  last  market  before  Christmas-day  is  called.  On  this 
■  a  -  ision,  not  only  the  space — calculated  to  hold  4100  oxen  and 
30,000  sheep,  besides  calves  and  pigs — is  crammed,  but  the 
approaches  around  it  overflow  with  live  stock  for  many  hundred 
leer,  and  sometimes  the  cattle  are  seen  blocking  up  the  passage 
as  far  as  St,  Sepulchre's  church.  If  the  stranger  can  make  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  by  means  of  some  vantage-ground  or 
door-step  can  manage  to  raise  himself  a  few  feet  above  the  general 
level,  he  sees  before  him  in  one  direction,  by  the  dim  red  light 
of  hundreds  of  torches,  a  writhing  party-coloured  mnss,  sur- 
mounted by  twisting  horns,  some  in  rows,  tied  to  rails  which  run 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  open  space,  some  gathered  together 
in  one  struggling  knot.  In  another  quarter,  the  moving  torches 
reveal  to  him  now  and  then,  through  the  misty  light,  a  couple  of 
acres  of  living  wool,  or  roods  of  pigs'  skins.  If  he  ventures  into 
this  closely  wedged  and  labouring  mass,  he  is  enabled  to  watch 
more  narrowly  the  reason  of  the  universal  ferment  among  the  beasts. 
The  drover  with  his  goad  is  forcing  the  cattle  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  and  a  little  further  on  half  a  dozen  men  are 
making  desperate  efforts  to  drag  refractory  oxen  up  to  the  rails 
with  ropes.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensues  the  slipping  of  the  ropes 
often  snaps  the  fingers  of  the  persons  who  are  conducting  the 
operation,  and  there  is  scarce  a  drover  in  the  market  who  has  not 
had  some  of  his  digits  broken.  The  sheep,  squeezed  into  hurdles 
like  figs  into  a  drum,  lie  down  upon  each  other,  l  and  make  no 
sign  ;'  the  pigs,  on  the  other  hand,  cry  out  before  they  are  hurt. 
This  scene,  which  has  inoTe  the  appearance  of  a  hideous  night- 
mare than  a  weekly  exhibition  in  a  civilised  country,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  bellowing  of  cattle,  the  cursing 
of  men,  and  the  dull  blows  of  sticks — a  charivari  of  sound  that 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The  hubbub  gradually  abates 
from  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  time  of  opening,  to  its  close  at  3  p.m. 
next  day  ;  although  during  the  whole  period,  as  fresh  lots  are 
*  headed  up/  individual  acts  of  cruelty  continue.  Can  it  excite 
surprise  that  a  state  of  things,  the  worst  details  of  which  we  have 
■Oppressed,  because  of  the  pain  which  such  horrors  excite,  some- 
times so  injures  the  stork  tli.it,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Smithficld  Commission,  *  a  grazier  will  not 
know  his  own  beast  four  days  after  it  has  left  him '?     The  meat 
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itself  suffers  in  quality ;  for  anything  like  fright  or  passion  is 
well  known  to  affect  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  flesh. 
Beasts  subjected  to  such  disturbances  will  often  turn  green 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Mr.  Slater,  the  well-known 
butcher  of  Kensinjjton  and  Jermyn  Street,  states  that  mutton  is 
often  so  disfigured  by  blows  and  the  goad  that  it  cannot  be  sold 
for  the  West-end  tables.  Many  of  the  drovers  we  doubt  not 
are  ruffians,  but  we  believe  the  greater  part  of  this  cruelty  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  market-place  itself,  which,  considering  the 
immense  amount  of  business  to  be  got  through  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  is  absurdly  and  disgracefully  confined.  According 
to  the  official  account,  the  number  of  live  stock  exhibited  in 
1853  was — 

Oxen.  Kbeep.  OsIym.  Ilgi.  Total. 

294,571  1,518,040  36,791  29,593  1,893,888 

But  this  is  far  from  giving;  a  true  idea  of  the  whole  amount 
hrmight  into  London.  Much  stock  arrives  in  the  capital  which 
never  enters  the  great  mart.  For  example,  Mr.  Slater,  whit  kills 
per  week,  on  the  average,  200  sheep  and  from  20  to  -<">  oxen, 
says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Smithfiehl  Commission,  that  he 
buys  a  great  deal  of  his  stock  from  the  graziers  in  Norfolk  and 
Essex.  Airain,  'town1  pigs  are  slaughtered  and  sent  direct  to 
the  meat  market,  while  many  sheep  are  bought  from  the  parks, 
where  they  have  been  temporarily  placed  till  they  find  a  purchaser. 
A  much  mem  correct  estimate  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  are 
annually  consumed  in  London  m.iv  he  gathered  from  a  report  of 
the  numbers  transmitted  by  the  different  lines  of  railway,  com- 
piled from  official  sources  by  Mr.  OrmancJy,  the  cat  tie- traffic 
manager  of  the  North- Western  Railway.  From  this  able  pam- 
phlet we  extract  the  following  table : — 


!     Oxen. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

rigs. 

IM  i*a> 

By  EusIltii  (  Viuutii'5       .    . 

81,744 

277,735 

3,492 

23,427 

386,398 

„  L.  &  N.  Western     .   . 

ro,«5 

248.445 

5,113 

24,287 

348,280 

,,    Great  Northern  •  ■    .    . 

15,43d 

120,333 

563 

8,973 

14j,308 

„  Great  Western     -  .   . 

6,813 

104,607 

2,320 

8,909 

116,649 

„    L.  &.  S.  Western  .    .    . 

4,835 

100,960 

1,761 

516 

10S.142 

„    South  Eastern  .... 

875 

58,320 

114 

142 

,.   I,.  &  B.  &  S.  Coast     . 

8(13 

13,690 

117 

54 

„   Sea  from  North  of  Eng-1 
land  and  Scotland  .    .  J 

14,662 

11,141 

421 

3,672 

29,896 

.,   Sea  from  Ireland     ■    . 

2,811 

3,472 

2i 

5.47fi 

11,280 

Imported  from  the  Conti-| 

B5f06£ 

229,918 

25,720 

lu,i:n 

990,834 

Driven  iu  by  road, and  from  i 

the  neighbourhood  of  iIk-i 
metropolis  ( obtained  from  j 

69,096 

462,172 

62,114 

48,265 

641, 647 

the  toll-gate  lec&eQS)     *    »J 

Total  .... 

abulia 

1,630,793 

101,776 

127,852 

,609 

These 
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These  numbers  show  at  a  plance  what  a  part  the  railway  plays 
in  supply  in  jj  animal  food  to  the  metropolis,  aud  how  trifling  m 
comparison  is  the  amount  that  travels  up  on  foot,  The  Eastern 
Counties  lines,  penetrating  and  monopolising  the  rich  breeding 
ml  fattening  districts  of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  brinp  up  the  largest 
share.  Many  of  the  little  black  cattle,  that  tourists  sec  in  Scot- 
land climbing  the  hills  like  cats,  come  directly  from  these  coun- 
ties, having  some  months  before  been  sent  thither  from  their 
native  north  to  clothe  their  bones  with  English  substance.  By 
the  same  line  we  receive  a  fair  portion  of  that  great  foreign  con- 
tribution to  our  larders,  the  mere  shadow  of  which  so  frightened 
our  graziers  some  years  ago,  principally  Danish  stock,  which 
finds  its  way  from  Tunning  to  Lowestoff,  a  route  newly  opened 
up  by  the  North  of  Europe  Steam-ship  Company.  The  North- 
Western  is  next  in  rank  as  a  carrier  of  live  stock.  This  line 
takes  in  the  contributions  from  the  midland  counties,  and,  by 
way  of  Liverpool,  abundance  of  Irish  and  Scotch  cattle.  The 
Great  Northern  is  perhaps  destined  to  surpass  both  in  the  quan- 
tities of  food  it  will  eventually  pour  into  London,  running  n-;  it 
does  through  the  northern  breeding  districts,  and  receiving  at  its 
extremity  the  herds  which  come  from  Aberdeen  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  foreign  supply  last  year  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves 
was  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  entire  number  sent  to  London. 
Tim  Daily  Bill  of  Entries  at  the  Custom  House  furnishes  us  wi.li 
a  valuable  indication  of  the  fields  from  which  we  have  already 
received,  and  may  in  future  expect  to  receive  still  further  addi- 
tions of  what  Englishmen  greatly  covet — good  beef  and  mutton 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  arrivals  by  steam  in  the  port  of 
London  in  1853  were  as  follows : — 


From  Holland  .  .  .  . 
y  Denmark ,  *  .  . 
„       Han&vntic  Towns 

Itelgium  .  ,  .  . 
.,  France «  .  *  »  . 
„  Portugal  .... 
.,      Spain    .    .    •    .    . 

Russia  .    .   •   .   . 

Total  .    .    . 


Dm 


40,538 

9,487 

4,366 

449 

105 

100 

17 

3 


65,065 


Sliocp. 


172,730 

7,515 

37,443 

12,006 


229,918 


Ohi-. 


24,280 

CO 

1 

1,244 

l&B 


25,720 


FIp. 


»,S70 
631 

129 


Total. 


246,918 
17,002 
44,442 
13,699 

|  on 
17 


10,131       320,834 


Holland,  Denmark,  and  the  Hanscatic  Towns,  it  will  be  seen, 
were  the  principal  contributors.  A  more  striking;  example  of 
the  influence  of* the  legislation  of  one  country  in  modifying  the 

occupations* 


occupations  of  the  people  of  another  could  not  be  cited,  than 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  tariff  revolutionized  the 
character  of  Danish  ancl  Dutch  farming-.  Before  1844  the 
pastures  of  the  two  countries,  more  especially  the  rich  marshes 
of  Holland,  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  dairy  purposes: 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  live  stock  in  that  year  quickly  intro- 
duced a  new  state  of  things.  The  farmers  began  to  breed  stock, 
and  consequently  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  have  been  creeping 
over  fields,  where  once  the  dairy-maid  carried  the  milking-pail, 
gradually  as  one  landscape  succeeds  another  in  the  Polytechi 
dissolving  views.  We  get  now  from  both  countries  excellent 
beef,  especially  from  Jutland,  whose  lowing  herds  used  formerly 
to  go  to  Hamburg — and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  Hambro 
beef?  We  may  expect  in  time  to  receive  still  finer  meat  from 
this  quarter,  for  the  Danes  have  been  sedulously  improving  their 
breed,  and  agriculturists,  who  saw  the  beasts  which  were 
over  to  the  last  Baker-street  show,  admitted  that  they  were 
every  respect  equal  to  our  own  short-horns.  It  is  grat . 
note  how  ready  the  world  is  to  follow  our  lead  in  the  matli 
stock-breeding.  Bulls  are  bought  up  at  fabulous  prices  by 
foreigners,  and  especially  by  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  t 
Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  indigenous  catth 
British  standard.  An  American,  for  instance,  purchased  1 
year,  for  1000/.,  the  celebrated  bull  bred  by  Karl  Ducie,  though 
unfortunately  the  animal  broke  his  neck  on  his  passage  out. 
Another  noble  specimen  was  secured,  we  have  heard,  for  the 
same  quarter,  for  600/. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  pork  consumed  in  London — 
■  much  larger  proportion  than  people  imagine — is  *  town  made,' 
or  at  least  is  the  produce  of  the  immediate  suburbs.  Shepherd'* 
Bush  might  perhaps  be  termed  the  pigsty  of  the  metropolis;  for 
here  every  house  has  its  piggery,  and  the  air  is  sonorous  with  the 
grunting  of  porkers.  Again,  in  those  portions  of  the  outskirts, 
such  as  Kensington,  which  are  inhabited  by  Irish  colonies,  the 
Celtic  population  does  not  forget  its  old  habits  or  companions, 
especially  that  all-important  '  jintleman  who  pays  the  rint.'  The 
Cockney  taste  for  pork  must  have  greatly  fallen  off  during 
past  century  and  a  half,  for  last  year  there  were  sold  in  Smith- 
field  only  24,287  pigs,  against  250,000  which  Stow  tells  us  were 
disposed  of  in  the  same  market  in  lf»y$  ;  that  is  not  a  tenth 
what  were  eaten  when  the  population  was  only  550,000!  \\  i 
this  and  the  still  more  remarkable  exception  of  sheep,  the 
at  Smithfield  have  in  some  degree  kept  pace  with  the  iiu 
of  the  population.  The  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs  has,  durin 
the  last  twenty  years,  stood  nearly  still ;  for  in  1828  there  were 
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brought  to  market  1,412,032,  and  in  1849  but  1,417,000— or 
only  an  extra  four  thousand  lor  the  500,000  mouths  which  have 
been  added  to  the  metropolis  between  these  two  periods,  Th.it 
London  has  of  late  years  abjured  mutton,  as  our  immediate 
ancestors  appear  to  have  done  pork,  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
denies.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  this  sta«rnation  in  the  Smith- 
field  returns?  By  the  fact  that  a  new  channel  has  been  found 
in  the  rapid  rise  of  Newgate  market,  the  great  receptacle  of 
country-killed  meat  brought  up  to  town  by  the  railways.  Those 
who  remember  the  place  forty  years  at,'o,  state  that  there  were 
not  then  20  salesmen,  and  now  there  are  200  !  This  enormous 
development  is  due  to  steam,  which  bids  fair  to  give  Newgate, 
in  the  cold  season  at  least,  the  lead  over  Smithfield.  The 
new  agent  has  more  than  quadrupled  the  area  from  which  London 
dfttWI  its  meat.      Twenty  years  a<jo,  80  miles   was   the   farthest 


distance  from  which  carcases  ever  came  ;  now  the  Great  Northern 
and  North- Western  railways,  during  the  winter  months,  bring 
hundreds  of  tons  from  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  whilst  some  are 
fetched  from  Hamburgh  and  Ostend.  Country  slaughtering  will 
in  time,  we  have  little  doubt,  deliver  the  capital  from  the  nui- 
sances whi.h  grow  tint  of  this  horrible  trade,  Aberdeen  is  in 
fact  becoming  little  else  than  a  London  abattoir.  The  style  in 
which  the  butchers  of  that  place  dress  and  pack  the  carcases 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
mountains  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal  arrive  the  night  after 
it  is  slaughtered  in  perfect  condition.  According  to  returns 
obligingly  forwarded  to  us  by  the  different  Railway  Companies, 
we  find  that  the  following  was  the  weight  of  country-killed  meat 
bv  the  under-mentioned  lines : — 

Thus  no  less  than  36,487  tons  of  moat  are  annually  'pitched' 
at  Newgate  and  Lcadcnhall  markets.  As  the  Scotch  boats  convey 
about  700  tons  more,  we  have  at  least  37,187  tons  of  country- 
killed  meat  brought  into  London  by  steam,  and  these  immense 
contributions  are  totally  independent  of  the  amount  slaughtered 
at  Smithfield,  which  is  estimated  to  average  weekly  1000  oxen, 
3000  sheep  and  lambs,  ami  400  Cftlvea    and    pigs.      We    have 

■  This  return  contains  some  small  proportion  of  game,  llie  quantity  of  which 
ii  Dot  stated. 
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Ea -tent  Counties 10, 

North'Western 4 

Great  Western 5,200 

Great  Northern 1:5,152* 

South-Eastera 1,035 

Sonth-Westera     •     .     . 2,000 

Brighton  and  South  Coast    ......         loo 
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L'ivn  the  average  supply,  but  on  some  occasions  the  quantity 
is  enormously  increased.  The  Eastern  Counties  line,  during 
Christmas  week,  deposited  at  Newgate  about  1000  tons  of  i 
and  the  weight  sent  by  other  companies  on  the  same  day  woo 
be  proportionately  large,  No  less  than  i"  rnggoof  were  waitir 
on  one  occasion  to  discharge  their  beef  and  mutton  into  the 
market.  And  what  does  our  reader  imagine  may  be  the  area  it 
which  nine-tenths  of  this  mass  of  meat  are  sold?  Just  2  rot* 
45  perches,  having  one  carriage-entrance*  which  varies  from  14  1 
18  feet  in  width,  and  4  foot-entrances,  the  widest  of  which 
only  16  feet  (5  inches,  and  the  narrowest  .">  feel  8  inches. 
wonder  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  more  than  one  of  the  wit 
before  the  Smithfield  Inquiry  Commission,  there  is  often  not 
sufficient  space  to  expose  the  meat  for  sale,  and  it  becomes  putrid 
in  eoiist't|iK'iicr.  Though  we  ha\e  acquired  the  fame  of  being 
a  practical  people,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  conduct  ma 
o|  mir  every -day  transactions  in  a  blundering  manner  when 
cannot  provide  commodious  markets  for  perishable  cotnm 
or  even  turn  out  an  omnibus  that  can  be  mounted  without 
effort  <>i  agility  and  daring. 

Mr.  Giblett,  the  noted  butcher,  late  of  Bond  Street,  calculi 
that  the  amount  of  meat   brought  by  the  railways  into  Xewg 
is  three  times  that  supplied  by  the  London  carcase  butchers,  wfc 
annually  send  52,000  oxen,  150,000  sheep,   10,400' advet, 
10,400  pigs.     Taking  this  estimate,  and  applying  it  al 
Leadenhall  market,  we  shall  have  at 


Newgate,  meat  . 
LeaiivnliL.il,   diltu 


Lire  stock  brought  to  London 

Total  supply  of  lire  stock  and  roeoti 
to  London ] 


Buna 


SI. ..■■;-.. 


I  ttlM 


161, 3  ,60Q 

.J22.138  I  l,63< 


483. 38S      2, 140,393 


I'u-. 


156,000  j       468,000  ■     31,200 
5,200  4|,> 


31,200        31, 
101,3 


m 


133,076      159,053 


This  we  are  convinced  is  still  below  the  truth,  for  wc  have  not 
included  the  country-killed  meat  sold  at  Farringdon  and  White- 
chapel  markets.*  The  total  value  of  this  enormous  supply  of 
flesh  cannot  be  much  less  than  14  millions  annually, 

Th 


*  There  is,  we  confess,  some  little  discrepancy  between  this  estimate  of 
ntry -killed  meat  at  Newgate,  sad  the  known  quantity  brought  in  by  rail 
innst  assuredly  161.200  oxen,  609,600  sheep,  snd  62,400  calve*  and  pijrs  (•«■ 
reigh   the  36,487  tons  of  meal   brought  by  it  liner,  even  '  - 

the  offal.     But  so  assured  is  Mr.  Giblett,  and  the  Smithfield  Commissioners  *id> 
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These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  falling  off  of  sheep  sold  at 
Smith  field  is  solely  because  they  now  come  to  town  in  the  form 
of  mutton.  It  is  sent  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  beef,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  arriving  in  finer  Condition,  being  more  easily 
carried,  and  better  worth  the  cost  of  conveyance  on  account  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  prime  joints.  Indeed,  the  entire  carcase  of  the 
is  never  sent,  since  the  coarse  boiling  pieces  would  have  to 
ly  the  same  carriage  as  the  picked  *  roastings.*     Newgate,  be 

remembered,  is  eminently  a  West  End  market,  and  fully  two- 
thirds  of  its  meat  find  its  way  to  that  quarter  of  the  town.    Accord- 

*\y  most  of  the  beef  '  pitched  *  here  consists  of  sirloins  and 
ribs  ;  and,  in  addition  to  whole  carcases  of  sheep,  there  are 
numerous  separate  legs  and  saddles  of  mutton.  This  accounts 
for  a  fact  that  has  puzzled  many,  namely,  how  London  manages 
to  get  such  myriads  of  chops.  Go  into  any  part  of  the  metro- 
polis and  look  into  the  windows  of  the  thousand  eating-houses 
and  coffee-shops  in  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  in  every  one  of 
them  there  is  the  invariable  blue  dish  with  half-a-dozen  juicy, 
well-trimmed  chops,  crowned  with  a  sprig  of  parsley.  To  justify 
such  a  number,  either  four- fold  the  supply  of  sheep  must  come 
to  London  that  we  have  any  account  of,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
number  of  vertebrae,  they  must  possess  as  many  as  the  great  boa. 
When  tlic  prodigious  store  of  saddles  which  the  country  spares 
the  town  have  once  been  seen  the  wonder  ceases.  ■  Sometimes 
I  cut  100  saddles  into  mutton  chops  to  supply  the  eating-houses,' 
says  Mr.  Banister,  of  Threadneedle  Street. 

The  weather  preserves  a  most  delicate  balance  between  Newgate 
and  Smithfield.  Winter  is  the  busy  time  at  the  former  market, 
when  meat  can  be  carried  any  distance  without  fear  of  taint. 
As  soon  as  summer  sets  in  Smithfield  takes  its  turn  ;  for  butchers 
then  prefer  to  purchase  live-stock,  in  order  that  they  may  kilt  them 
tin-  exact  moment  they  are  required.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
12(K»  beasts  and  from  12,000  to  15,000  sheep  are  slaughtered  in 
hot  weather  on  a  Friday  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield 
fur  Saturday's  market.  Every  precaution  is  taken  on  the  rail- 
ways to  keep  the  meat  sweet.  The  Eastern  Counties  Company 
provide  '  peds,*  or  cloths  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  carcase  or  joint, 
Jnr  the  use  of  their  customers,  and  sometimes  it  is  conveyed  from 
the  north  in  boxes.  When,  in  spite  of  care,  it  turns  out  to  be 
tainted,  the  salesman  to  whom  it  is  consigned  calls  the  officer  of 
the  market,  by  whom  it  is  forthwith  sent  to  Cow  Cross,  and  there 
burnt  in  the  nacker*s  yard.    According,  however,  to  a  competent 

him,  that  he  is  under  the  mark,  that  we  give  credit  to  his  estimate,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  much  country-kUled  meat  must  come  to  market  by  other  convey- 
than  the  railway. 
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witness — Mr.  Harper — bad  meat  in  any  quantity  can  be  disposed 
of  in  the  metropolis  to  butchers  living;  in  low  neighbourhoods, 
who  impose  it  upon  the  poor  at  night.  *  There  is  one  shop,  I 
believe,'  he  says,  *  doing-  500Z.  per  week  in  diseased  meat.  This 
firm  lias  a  large  foreign  trade.  The  trade  in  diseased  meat  is 
very  alarming,  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  can  be  sold  at 
about  lflf,  per  lb,  or  8rf.  per  stone.11 

If  the  reader  is  not  already  surfeited  with  the  mountains  of 
meat  we  have  piled  before  his  eyes,  let  us  beg"  his  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  to  game  and  poultry,  which  we  bring  on  in  th 
proper   course.      Leadenhall    and    Newgate,   as    all    the    wot 


s 

jod, 


knows,  are  the  great  metropolitan  depots  for  this  class  of  lot™, 
especially  the  former,  which  receives  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  supply.  The  quantities  of  game  and  wild  birds  consigned 
to  some  of  the  large  salesmen  almost  exceeds  belief.  Alter  a 
few  successful  battues  in  the  Highlands,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  one  firm  to  receive  5000  head  of  game,  and  as  many  as  20,000 
to  30,000  larks  arc  often  sent  up  to  market  together.  All  other 
kinds  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  are  reputed  good  for  food  are 
received  in  proportionate  abundance.  If  it  were  not  for  the  great 
salesmen,  many  a  merry  dinner  would  be  marred,  for  the  retail 
poulterers  would  be  totally  incapable  of  executing  the  constant 
and  sudden  orders  for  the  banquets  which  are  always  proceed  in 
The  good  people  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  already  learned 
consume,  besides  unnumbered  other  items,  fiOO  chickens  daily j 
and  from  this  we  may  guess  how  vast  the  wants  of  the  ent 
metropolis.  The  sources  from  which  game  and  poultry  are  de 
rived  are  fewer  than  might  be  imagined.  The  Highlands 
Yorkshire  send  up  nearly  all  the  grouse  ;  and  scores  of  noblemen, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  oilier  wealthy  or  enthusiastic  sport 
men,  who  are  at  this  present  moment  beating  over  the  Moor 
and  walking  for  their  pleasure  twenty-five  miles  a-day,  b 
furnish  this  delicacy  to  the  London  public  at  a  moderate  rate. 

Pheasants  and  partridges  mainly  come  from  Norfolk  ami 
Suffolk  ;  snipes  from  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Holland,  which  also 
provides  our  entire  supply  of  teal,  widgeon,  and  other  kinds  of  wild 
fowl,  with  the  exception  of  those  caught  in  the  ■  decoys'  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Lincolnshire.  From  Ostcnd  there  are  annually 
transmitted  to  London  600,000  tame  rabbits,  which  are  reared 
for  the  purpose  on  the  neighbouring  sand  dunes.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Ireland  for  flocks  of  plovers,  and  quails  are  brought 
from  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe.  In  most  of  our  poulter. n' 
windows  may  be  seen  the  long  wooden  boxes,  with  a  narrow  slit, 
in  which  these  latter  little  birds  are  kept  until  required  for  the 
spit.     Not  long  since  upwards  of  17,000  came  to  London  via 
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Liverpool,  whither  they  had  been  brought  from  the  Campagna 
near  Rome.  Of  the  2,000,000  of  fowls  that  every  year  find  a 
resting-place  vis-a-vis  to  boiled  tongues  on  our  London  tables, 
by  far  the  greatest  quantity  are  drawn  from  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Susses,  where  the  Dorking  breed  is  in  favour. 
Ireland  also  sends  much  poultry.  No  less  than  1400  tons  of 
chickens,  geese,  and  ducks  are  brought  to  town  annually  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  most  of  which  are  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cork  and  Waterford,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  Bristol. 
Londoners  are  accustomed  to  see  shops  of  late  years  which  pro- 
fess to  sell  *  West  of  England  produce,1  such  as  young  pork, 
poultry,  butter,  and  clouted  cream.  All  these  delicacies  are 
brought  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  are  principally  the 
contributions  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  The  bulk  of 
the  Reese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  however,  come  from  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Suffolk — four  fat  counties,  which  do 
much  to  supply  the  London  commissariat,  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  alone  having  brought  thence  last  year  22,462  tons  of 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  good  red  herrings. 

For  pigeons  we  are  indebted  to  fc  our  fair  enemy  France,1  as 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  calls  her,  but  now  we  trust  our  fast  friend. 
They  proceed  principally  from  the  interior,  and  are  shipped  for 
our  market  from  Boulogne  and  Calais.  How  many  eggs  we  get 
from  »  ross  the  Channel  we  scarcely  like  to  say.  Mr.  M'Cullocb 
considers  that  the  capital  receives  from  70  to  75  million — a 
number  which  we  think  must  be  much  below  the  mark,  seeing 
that  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  line  brings  annually  2600 
tons,  the  produce  of  Belgium  and  France.  At  Bastoign,  in  the 
latter  country,  there  is  a  farm  of  200  acres  entirely  devoted  to 
the  rearing  of  poultry  and  the  production  of  eggs  for  the  supply 
of  London. 

\o  perfectly  accurate  account  can  be  given  of  the  number 
per  annum  of  poultry,  game,  and  wild  birds  which  enter  Leaden- 
hall  and  Newgale  markets ;  but  the  following  estimate  was 
handed  to  us  by  a  dealer  who  turns  over  100,000/,  a  year  in  this 
trade.  As  the  list  takes  no  account  of  the  quantity  which  goes 
direct  to  the  retailer,  nor  of  the  thousands  sent  as  presents,  it 
must  fall  short  of  the  actual  consumption  : — 

Grouse         .      .      , ,     .  100,000 

Partridges -  125,000 

Pheasants         70.000 

Snipes         .           ....«,..  8u,0<>» 

Wild  Birds  (mostly  small; 150,000 

Plovers 150,000 

Quails           p,    m     ,      .     , .Ill,*  i m 

Carried  forward  .      .     .       ?05,000 
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Brought  forward      .     .     .  705,000 

Larks          400,000 

Widgeon     ■.»....••■  7 

Teal SO0O9 

WUd  Ducks 2no,ooo 

Pigeons 401 

Domestic  Fowls    .     ♦ 2,000,000 

Geefiu          ioij.km  »t  > 

Ducks 950,000 

Turkeys 104,000 

Hares 1 

Rabbits ],&OO,0Ofl 

5,759,000 

In  addition  to  its  dead  game  and  wild  fowl,  Leadcnhall  market  j 
quite  a  Noah's  ark  of  live  animals.    ( i  eeee,  ducks,  m  ans,  pigeon 
and  cocks,   bewilder  you  with  their  noise.      Intermingled  with 
these  birds  of  a  feather  are  hawks,  ferrets,  dogs  and  cats,  m< 
about  in  their  wicker  cages,  and  almost   aggravated  to  madness 
by  the  proximity  of  their  prey.     The  major  portion  of  the  live 
stock  is  designed  e itlier  for  sporting   purposes  or   for  *  pettm;.' ' 
and  breeding;,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  commissariat  department, 
Of   the    dead    game  and  poultry,  the   seven   railways  bring 
London  about  7#71  tons  weight  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  taking-  leave  of  the  poultry-yard  we  are  reminded  of  tli 
dairy,  and  of  the  large  establishments  required  to  fill  the  milk 
jugs  of  London.  There  are  at  the  present  moment,  as  near  : 
we  can  learn,  20,000  cows  in  the  metropolitan  and  suburbs 
dairies,  some  of  which  number  500  cows  apiece.  Even  these 
gigantic  establishments  have  been  occasionally  exceeded,  and 
one  individual,  several  years  ago,  possessed  1500  milkers — a  fact 
fatal  to  the  popular  superstition,  that,  notwithstanding  0 
attempts,  no  dairy m;in  could  ever  muster  more  than  999.  The 
terrible  ravages  <>1  plcuro-pneumonia,  which  many  believe  to  he 
a  contagious  disease,  have  cured  the  passion  for  such  extensive 
herds.  The  burger  dairies  of  the  metropolis  are  on  the  whole 
admirably  managed,  and  the  cows  luxuriate  in  airy  outhouses, 
but  the  smaller  owners  are  often  confined  for  space,  and  the 
animals  are  sometimes  cooped  in  sheds,  placed  in  tiers  one 
above  another.  The  country  dairymaid  laughs  at  the  ignorance 
which  the  Londoner  betrays  of  rural  matters  when  00  a  visit  to 
her  master,  but  she  would  be  perplexed  in  her  turn  if  told  that 
in  the  capital  they  fed  the  cows  chiefly  upon  brewers'  uiair 
and  milked  them  on  the  second  startf  f  A  Jew  wars  simn  Mr 
Rugg  appalled  the  town,  which  had  forgotten  Matthew  Bramble 
Esq.,  and  the  'New  Bath  Guide,'  by  detailing  a  nauseous  pro 
wl  ii  !i  he  affirmed  was  in  use  among  cunning  milkmen  for  the 
adulteration  of  their  milk.     There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
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adoration  in  the  account,  and  Dr.  ITasscll,  whose  nnalyses  of 
various  articles  of  food  in  the  '  Lancet'  ore  widely  known,  slates 
that  the  'iron-tailed  cow'  is  the  main  agent  employed  in  the 
fraud,  and  that  the  only  colouring  matter  he  has  been  enabled  to 
discover  is  annatto.  Nearly  all  the  cream  goes  to  the  West 
Knd  ;  and  one  dairyman  living  at  Islington  informed  us  that  he 
made  1200/.  a-year  by  the  trade  he  carried  on  in  that  single 
article  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  It  must  he  evident 
upon  the  least  consideration,  that  the  London  and  suburban 
dairies  alone  could  not  supply  the  metropolis.  If  each  of  the 
20,000  cows  give  on  the  average  12  quarts  a-day,  the  sum  total 
would  only  be  240,000  quarts.  If  we  suppose  this  quantity 
to  be  increased  by  the  exhaustless  *  iron-tailed  cow'  of  which 
Dr.  Hassell  speaks,  to  300,000  quarts,  the  allowance  to  each 
individual  of  the  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  population  Mould 
be  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  This  is  clearly  below 
the  exigencies  of  the  tea-table,  the  nursery,  and  the  kitchen,  and 
We  do  not  think  we  shall  make  an  over  estimate  if  we  assume 
that  half  as  much  again  is  daily  consumed.  Here  again  the 
railway,  which  in  some  cases  brings  milk  from  as  far  as  eighty 
miles,  makes  up  the  deficiency.  The  Eastern  Counties  line  con- 
veyed last  year  to  London  3,174,179  quarts,  the  North-Western 
144,000  quarts,  the  Great  Western  23,400  quarts,  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  100  tons,  and  the  Great  Northern  as  much 
perhaps  ns  the  North-Western.  The  milk  is  collected  frocfl  the 
farmers  by  agents  in  the  country,  who  sell  it  to  the  milkmen,  of 
whom  there  are  1347,  to  distribute  it  over  the  town.  In  course 
oj  time  it  is  possible  that  town  dairies  may  entirely  disappear. 
■ -Jieds,  often  narrow  and  low,  in  thicklv  populated  localities, 
cannot  be  as  healthy  for  the  animals  as  a  purer  atmosphere;  and 
though  experiment  has  shown  that  they  thrive  admirably  when 
stalled,  the  food  tbej  get  in  these  urban  prisons  can  hardly  be  as 
wholesome  as  that  provided  by  the  verdant  pastures  of  the  farm. 
The  milk  which  Comes  by  railway  has,  however,  this  disadt  ant&ge, 
that  it  will  not  keep  nearly  so  long  as  the  indigenous  produce 
of  the  metropolitan  dairies.  The  different  companies  have  con- 
structed waggons  lightly  hung  on  springs,  but  the  churning 
I  of  sudden  joltings  cannot  be  altogether  got  rid  of. 

Of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  that  are  brought  into  the  various 
markets  of  the  capital,  but  especially  to  Covent  Garden,  a  very 
quantity  h  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  From 
whatever  quarter  the  railway  traveller  approaches  London,  he 
perceives  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  gradually  heightens, 
until  he  arrives  at  those  suburban  residences  which  form  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  metropolis.     The  fields   give  place   to 
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hedgelcss  gardens*  in  which,  to  use  a  phrase  ol  \Vashinirti>n 
Irving,  '  the  furrows  seem  finished  rather  with  the  pencil 
than  the  plough,'  Acre  niter  acre  Hashes  with  hand-classes, 
streaks  of  verdure  are  ruled  in  close  parallel  lines  across  the 
soil  with  mathematical  precision,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  patches  ,is  sharp  cut  at  the  edges  as  though  they  were 
pieces  of  gTcen  baize — these  are  the  far-famed  market-gardens. 
They  are  principally  situated  in  the  long  level  tracts  of  land 
that  must  once  have  been  overflowed  by  the  Thames— such  as 
the  flat  alluvial  soil  known  as  the  Jerusalem  Level,  extending  be- 
tween London  Bridge  and  Greenwich — and  the  grounds  a! 
Fulham,  Battersea,  Chelsea,  Putney,  and  Brentford.  Mr.  Cutbill, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  this  subject,  estimates 
that  there  are  12,000  acres  under  cultivation  for  the  suppl 
vegetables  and  5000  for  fruit-trees.  This  seems  an  insulin 
area  for  the  supply  of  so  many  mouths,  but  manure  and  active 
spade  husbandry  compensate  for  lack  of  space.  By  these  agencies 
four  and  sometimes  five  crops  are  extracted  from  the  land  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  old-fashioned  farmer,  accustomed 
to  the  restrictions  of  old-fashioned  leases,  would  stare  at  such  I 
Statement,  and  ask  how  long  it  would  last.  But  his  surprise 
would  be  still  greater  at  being  told  that  after  every  clearance 
the  ground  is  deeply  trenched,  and  its  powers  restored  with  a 
load  of  manure  to  every  thirty  square  feet  of  ground.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  splendid  return,  and  it  could  be  effected  nowhere 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  cities  as  London,  where  the 
produce  of  the  fertilizer  is  sufficiently  great  to  keep  down  its 
price.  Ami  here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  town  and  countn 
reciprocation.  The  same  waggon  that  in  the  morning  brings  a 
load  of  cabbages,  is  seen  returning  a  few  hours  later  filled  with 
clung.  An  exact  balance  as  far  as  it  goes  is  thus  kept  up.  an4 
the  manure,  instead  of  remaining  to  fester  among  human  bei 
is  carted  away  to  make  vegetables.  What  a  pity  we  cannot 
extend  the  system,  and  turn  the  whole  sewerage  by  drain-pipes 
entirely  into  the  rural  districts,  to  feed  the  land,  instead  of  allowing 
it,  as  we  do,  to  run  into  the  Thames  and  pollute  the  water 
used  in  our  dwellings. 

The  care  and  attention  bestowed  by  the  market-gardene 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it ;  every  inch  of 
ground  is  taken  advantage  of — cultivation  runs  between  the  fruit- 
trees ;  storming-parties  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  swarm  up 
to  the  very  trunks  of  apple-trees  ;  raspberry-bushes  ace  surrounded 
and  cut  off  by  young  seedlings.  If  you  see  an  acre  of  cetarj 
growing  in  ridges,  be  sure  that,  on  a  narrow  inspection,  vou  will 
find  long  files  of  young  peas  picking  their  way  along  the  furrows. 

Everything 
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Everything  flourishes  here  except  weeds,  and  you  may  g»  over  a 
150-acre  piece  of  ground  without  discovering  a  single  one. 
Quality,  even  more  than  quantity,  is  attended  to  by  the  best 
growers;  and  they  nurse  their  plants  as  they  would  children. 
The  visitor  will  sometimes  see  *  the  heads'  oi  an  acre  of  cauli- 
flowers one  by  one  folded  up  in  their  own  leaves  as  carefully  as 
an  anxious  wife  wraps  up  an  asthmatic  husband  on  a  November 
night;  and  if  rain  should  fall,  attendants  run  to  cover  them  up, 
as  quickly  as  they  cover  up  the  zoological  specimens  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  when  the  watering-pots  are  set  to  work. 

Insects  and  blight  are  also  banished  as  strictly  as  from  the* 
court  of  Oberon.  To  such  a  pitch  is  vigilance  carried,  that, 
pooofcding  to  a  writer  in  '  Household  Words,*  blight  and  fungi 
are  searched  after  with  a  microscope,  wood  I  ice  ex  terminated  by 
ban  terns  dressed  in  socks  to  prevent  too  much  scratching,  and 
other  destructive  insects  despatched  by  the  aid  of  batches  of 
toads,  purchased  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a  dozen  ! 

The  continued  extension  of  London  is,  however,  rapidly 
encroaching  upon  all  the  old  market-gardens,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  move  farther  afield:  thus  high  cultivation,  like  a 
green  fairy-ring,  is  gradually  widening  and  enlarging  its  circle 
round  the  metropolis.  The  coarser  kinds  of  vegetables  are  but 
sparingly  grown  in  these  valuable  grounds,  but  come  up  in 
large  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  some  oi  the 
choice  kinds  are  now  reared  lar  awav  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, where  they  are  favoured  by  the  climate.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  get  nn  authentic  statement  of  the  acreage  dedicated 
to  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  London  market,  but  we  find  the 
information  unattainable.  Mr.  Cuthill  calculates  that  there  are 
800  acres  employed  around  the  metropolis  in  the  growth  oi 
strawberries,  ami  ."i  acres  planted  as  mushroom-beds.  Cucumbers 
were  once  very  largely  cultivated.  He  has  seen  as  many  as  14 
s  under  hand-glasses  in  a  single  domain,  and  Las  known 
200,000  gherkins  cut  in  a  morning  for  the  pickle-merchanls. 
Strangely  enough,  they  have  refused  to  grow  well  around  London 
ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  potato  disease.  The  disastrous 
epidemic  of  1849,  we  have  little  doubt,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  diminished  supply,  for  the  cholera  soon  brought  about  the 
result  desired  by  Mrs.  Gamp,  'when  cowcurnbers  is  three  Got 
twopence,'  prices  quite  explanatory  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
land  to  produce  them.  The  very  high  state  of  cultivation  in 
the  metropolitan  market-gardens  necessitates  the  employment  of 
a  large  amount  of  labour  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  no  less  than 
35,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  filling  the  vegetable 
and  dessert-dishes  of  the  metropolis.     This  estimate  leaves  out 
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those  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  Continent,  which  would,  we 
doubt  not,  nearly  double  the  calculation,  and  show  a  troop  of 
men  and  women  as  large  as  the  allied  army  now  acting  in  the 
Kast.  There  are  five  marts  in  London  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
fruit- — Covent-Garden,  Spilalfields,  the  Borough,  Farringdon, 
and  Portrnan-markets — besides  a  vast  number  of  street  offsets, 
sue  h  Bf  Clare-market,  in  which  hawkers  generally  stand  with 
their  barrows,  Covent-Garden  is  not  only  their  type,  but  it 
does  nearly  as  inurh  business  as  all  of  them  put  together,  and 
lor  that  reason  we  shall  dwell  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning  in  the  midst  of  squalid  London, 
sweet  country  odours  greet  the  early-riser,  and  cool  orchards 
and  green  strawberry  slopes  seem  ever  present  to  the  mind. 

*  Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside.* 

If  those  who  seek  pleasure  in  gaiety  have  never  visited  the  market 
in  its  prime,  let  them  journey  thither  some  summer  morning, 
and  note  how  fresh  will  seem  the  air,  and  how  fall  of  life  the 
people,  after  the  languid  waltz  in  Grosvenor- square.  The  central 
alley  of  the  *  Garden,'  as  it  is  called  by  the  costermongcrs,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  lounges  in  town;  and,  whether  by  chance 
or  design,  it  exhibits,  in  its  arrangement  from  east  to  west,  a 
complete  march  of  the  seasons.  At  the  western  entrance  the 
visitor  is  greeted  with  the  breath  of  flowers  ;  and  there  they 
show  in  smiling  banks  piled  upon  the  stalls,  or  sorted  with  frilled 
edgefl  into  ladies'  bouquets.  As  he  proceeds,  he  comes  uj>on  the 
more  delicate  spring  vegetables — pink  shafts  of  the  oriental- 
looking  rhubarb,  delicate  cos  lettuce,  ■  ■  :  still  further  alon^  the 
arcade,  the  plate-glass  windows  on  either  side  display  delicate 
fruits,  done  up  in  dainty  boxes,  and  set  off  with  tinted  pi 
shreds.  Behind  these  windows  also  might  be  seen  those  rarities 
which  it  is  the  pride  of  the  London  market-gardeners  to  provide, 
and  in  producing  which  they  all  struggle  to  steal  the  longest 
march  upon  time — a  sieve-full  of  early  potatoes,  each  as  small 
and  costly  as  the  e^  of  a  Cochin-China  fowl — a  basin-full  of 
peas,  at  a  guinea  a  pint — a  cucumber  marked  5*.,  and  straw- 
berries 1  tis.  the  ounce. 

The  market-gardeners  of  Penzance  are  beginning  to  send  up 
many  of  these  early  vegetables,  the  mildness  of  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Cornwall  giving  them  a  wonderful  advantage  over 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Gentlemen's  gardeners  also 
contribute  Somewhat,  by  sending  to  the  salesmen  such  of  the 
produce    of    their   glazed    houses    as    is    not   consumed    in    the 

family, 
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family,  and  receive  articles  in  return  of  wbicb  they  happen  to 
have  ID  insufficient  quantity  themselves.  These  forced  vegetables 
give  way,  it  is  true,  as  the  season  advances;  but  when  in,  tiny 
are  always  most  to  be  found  at  that  end  of  the  walk  nearest 
the  rising  sun.  As  the  year  proceeds,  the  lustier  and  more  natural 
fruits  are  displayed — peaches  that  have  ripened  with  blushing 
cheek  to  the  wind,  gigantic  strawberries,  raspberries,  nectarines, 
or  blooming  plums.  Feathery  pines  add  their  mellow  hue  ;  and 
when  these  fail,  the  colour  deepens  into  amber  piles  of  oranges, 
umber  filberts,  and  the  rich  brown  of  Spanish  chestnuts,  the 
produce  of  the  waning  year. 

To  leave,  however,  our  fancied  procession  of  the  seasons, 
and  to  return  to  the  actual  business  of  the  market.  As  early 
as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  person  looking  down  the  dip 
of  Piccadilly  will  perceive  the  first  influx  of  the  daily  supply 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  Covent-Garden  market :  waggons  of 
cabbages,  built  up  and  regularly  faced,  with  the  art  rather  of  the 
mason  than  the  market-gardener ;  light  spring-vans  fragrant  with 
strawberries;  and  milk-white  loads  of  turnips  which  slowly  roll 
along  the  great  western  road,  and  bring  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
alluvial  shores  of  the  Thames  to  the  great  West  Knd  mart.  The 
pedestrian  proceeding  along  the  southern  and  eastern  roads  sees 
the  like  stream  of  vegetable  food  quietly  converging  to  the  same 
spot  From  this  hour,  especially  upon  a  Saturday  morning, 
until  nine  o'clock,  the  scene  at  the  market  itself  is  of  the  most 
exciting  description. 

Without  some  organisation  it  would  be  impossible  to  receive 
and  display  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  and  seller  the  varied 
products  that  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  pours  into  so  limited  a 
space.     Accordingly  different  portions  of  it  ate  dedicated  to  dis- 

Itinct  classes  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  finest  of  the  delicate 
■oft  fruit,  such  as  strawberries,  peaches,  &c.,  are  lodged,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  in  the  central  alley  of  the  market — the  inmost 
leaf  of  the  rose.  On  the  large  covered  space  to  the  north  of  this 
central  alley  is  the  wholesale  fruit-station,  fragiant  with  apples, 
pears,  greengages,  or  whatever  is  in  season.  The  southern  open 
space  is  dedicated  to  cabbages  and  other  vegetables ;  and  the 
extreme  south  front  is  wholly  occupied  by  potato-salesmen. 
Around   the  whole  quadrangle,  during  a  busy   morning,  there 

»is  a  party-coloured  fringe  of  waggons  backed  in  towards  the 
central  space,  in  which  the  light  green  of  cabbages  forms  the 
prevailing  colour,  interrupted  here  and  there  with  the  white 
of  turnips,  or  the  deep  orange  of  digit-like  carrots  ;  and  as 
the  spectator  watches  the  whole  mass  is  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  centre  of  the  market.     Meanwhile  the  space  dedicated 
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to  wholesale  fruit  sales  is  all  alive.  Columns  of  empty  basket* 
twelve  feet  high  seem  progressing  through  the  crnwtl  4of  their 
own  motion.*  The  vans  have  arrived  from  the  railways,  and 
rural  England,  side  by  side  with  the  Continent,  pours  in  its 
supplies  from  many  a  sheltered  mossy  nook.  It  is  very  easy 
to  discover  by  a  glance  which  are  the  home-grown,  which  the 
foreign  contributions.  There  stand  the  English  baskets  and 
sieves,  solid  and  stout  as  Harry  the  Eighth,  amidst  little  ham- 
pers, as  delicate  as  French  ladies,  and  seemingly  as  incapable  of 
withstanding  hard  usage.  Vet  some  of  these  have  come  froSD 
Algiers,  others  from  the  south  of  France  with  greengages,  and 
the  majority  from  Normandy.  France  is  beginning  to  Bend  targe 
quantities  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  carefully  packed  with  paper- 
shavings  in  small  boxes;  and  even  strawberries  this  summer 
have  found  their  wav  here  from  the  same  quarter.  The  frost 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  desti 
nearly  all  the  fruit-crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  bountiful  stores  which  nrc  brought  from 
abroad,  Covent-Garden  would  have  been  little  better  than  a 
desert. 

The  repeal  of  the  high  duty  upon  foreign  fruit  has  so  far  widened 
the  field  of  supply  that  it  can  no  longer  be  destroyed  by  an 
unusual  fall  of  the  mercury.  By  means  of  the  telegraph,  the 
steamboat,  and  the  railroad,  we  annul  the  effects  of  frost,  oblite- 
rate the  sea,  and  command,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  the  produce 
of  the  Continent.  When  there  is  a  dearth  in  this  country  tin- 
fact  is  immediately  noticed  by  the  great  fruit-dealers  in  the  ( 
the  telegraph  forthwith  conveys  the  information  to  Holland, 
France,  and  Belgium;  and  within  forty  hours  steamers  from  one 
or  other  of  these  countries  will  be  seen  making  towards  the 
Downs  and  adjoining  coasts,  and  in  another  six  their  cargoes,  freslt 
plucktid  Irom  the  neighbourhoods  of  old  Norman  nbbeyi  and 
quaint  Flemish  stadthouscs,  arc  blooming  in  Covent  Ganleii. 
Fruit  that  will  bear  delay  comes  up  the  Thames  by  Imat,  and  is 
discharged  at  the  wharfs  near  London  bridge,  but  the  major  pari 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  *  Garden.'  The  South-Western  Bfid 
Southeastern  are  the  two  principal  lines  for  foreign  fruit ;  the 
former  brings  large  quantities  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  product' 
— such  as  oranges,  grapes,  melons,  nuts,  &c. ;  the  latter  eon 
apples,  pears,  strawberries,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.t  from  Duver, 
to  which  plan;  they  are  brought  by  steamers.  To  show  bo* 
enormous  is  the  supply  from  abroad,  we  give,  on  the  authority  ol 
the  goods-manager  of  the  South-Eastern  line,  the  amount  brought 
by  them  in  one  night  i — 
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100  tons  of  green  peas  from  France. 
50    ,,     of  fruit  (mm  1 
10    „    of  filberts  from  Kent. 
25    M     of  plums  from  France. 
10   ,,     of  black  currants  from  France. 

In  all  195  tons  ;  out  of  which  135  were  from  across  the  water. 
The  Brighton  and  South  Coast  transmit  the  produce  of  Jersey 
and  Dieppe — apples,  pears,  and  plums — to  the  extent  last  year 
of  about  300  tons.  Of  vegetables  the  Great  Northern  is  the 
principal  carrier;  last  year  they  brought  to  town  the  enormous 
quantity  o£  45,819  tons  of  potatoes,  besides  1940  tons  of  other 
vegetables.  The  potatoes  mainly  proceed  from  the  fen  country. 
Walnuts  generally  come  by  the  Antwerp  boats,  which  some- 
times carry  cargoes  of  between  400  and  500  tons.  Everybody 
who  has  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  remembers  the  mag- 
nificent walnut-trees  which  grow  along  the  sides  of  the  canals 
as  commonly  as  elms  in  our  own  country.  These  eke  out 
our  scantier  native  stores,  and  help  to  make  cosier  the  after- 
dinner  chat  over  tlie  glass  of  port.  During  two  mornings  that 
we  visited  Coven t  Garden  we  saw  G13  bushel-baskets  of  straw- 
berries that  had  just  come  from  Honfleur,  and  upwards  of 
1000  baskets  of  greengages  arrived  from  the  same  neighbourhood 
during  the  week.  As  we  gazed,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  upon 
the  solid  walls  of  baskets  extending  down  the  market,  crowned 
with  parapets  of  peach  and  nectarine  boxes,  we  wondered  in  our 
own  minds  whether  it  would  ever  be  all  sold,  and  the  wonder 
increased  as  waggon  after  waggon  arrived,  piled  up  as  high  as 
the  second-floor  windows  of  the  piazza.  Venturing  to  express 
this  doubt  to  a  lazy-looking  man  who  was  plaiting  the  strands  of 
a  whip,  l  Blcssee,  sir,'  he  replied  without  looking  up  from  his 
work,  A  the  main  part  on  'em  will  be  at  Brummagem  by  dinner- 
time.' True  enough,  while  we  had  been  guessing  and  wondering, 
a  nimble  fellow  had  run  to  the  telegraph  and  inquired  of  Bir- 
mingham and  a  few  distant  towns  whether  they  were  in  want  of 
certain  fruits  that  morning.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative, 
the  vans  turned  round,  rattled  off  to  the  North-Western  station, 
and  in  another  hour  the  superfluity  of  Covent  Garden  was  rush- 
ing on  its  way  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  the  midland  counties. 
Thus  the  wire  *  and  steam,  both  at  home   and  abroad,  cause  the 


*  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article  in  our  last  number  OS 
Electric  Telegraph,  thai  the  idea  of  sending  forward  by  it  an  account  of  the  thieves 
who  had  started  from  the  London  Terminus  originated  with  Dr.  Hawtrcy,  in  hit 
desire  to  preserve  to  the  Etonian*  their  triennial  Moutem,  by  guarding,  as  far  aa 
possible,  against  the  evils  to  which  it  was  liable.  The  trial  which  took  place,  with 
such  success,  at  his  suggestion,  familiarised  the  officials  with  the  notion,  and  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  instantly  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Tawell. 
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supply  to  respond  instantly  to  the   demand,  however  wide  apart 
the  two  principles  may  be  working. 

The  strawberry  trade  of  Covent  Garden  is  not  likely,  he 
ever,  at  present  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  London 
market-gardeners  have  long  looked  with  justice  upon  this  fruit  as 
particularly  their  own.  By  the  skill  they  have  bestowed  upon  its 
culture  it  has  advanced  enormously,  both  in  flavour  and  size, 
from  the  old  standard  '  hautboy*  oi  our  fathers,  and  which 
foreigners  mainly  cultivate  to  the  present  day  Mr.  Miatt,  of 
Peptford,  is  the  great  grower  ;  by  judicious  grafting  he  has  pro- 
duced from  the  old  stock  half-a-dozen  different  kinds,  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  l  British  Queen,'  which  attains  a  prodigious 
size.  Large  quantities  of  strawberries  are  sent  to  the  market  in 
light  spring-vans.  They  are  placed  in  1  lb.  punnets  or  round 
willow  baskets,  or  they  are  carefully  piled  in  pottles,  and  the 
process  of  'topping-up,'  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  quite  an  art 
in  the  trade.  The  rarest  and  ripest  fruit,  which  goes  direct  to 
the  pastrycooks,  is  still  more  deftly  treated.  Lest  it  should  be 
injured  by  jolting,  horse  is  exchanged  for  human  carriage.  A 
procession  of  eight  or  ten  stout  women,  carrying  baskets  full  of 
strawberry-pottles  upon  their  heads,  may  often  be  seen  streaming 
in  hot  haste  up  Piccadilly,  preceded  by  a  man,  like  so  many  sheep 
by  a  bell-wether.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  trudged  all  the 
way  from  Isleworih  with  the  fruit,  and,  as  they  frequently  make 
two  journeys  in  the  day,  the  distance  traversed  is  not  less  than 
twenty- six  miles. 

After  strawberries,  perhaps  peas  are  the  most  important  article 
produced  by  the  market-gardeners.      Dealers,  in  order  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  hotel-keepers  and  such  as  require  suddenly  a 
large  supply  f(W  the  table,  keep  them  ready  for  the  saucepan  ;   ;iml 
not  the  least  curious   feature  of  Covent  Garden,  about    midday, 
is  to  see  a  dense  mass  of  women — generally  old — seated  in 
at  the  corners  of  the  market,  engaged  in  shelling  them.     One 
salesman  often  employs  as  many  as  400  persons  in  this  occupation 
The  major  part  of  these  auxiliaries   belong  to   the  poor-hous 
around;  they  obtain  permission   to  go  out  for  this  purj. 
the  shilling  or  eighteen  pence  a-day  earned  by  some  of  the  mor 
expert  is  gladly  exchanged   for  the  monotonous  rations  of  the 
parish.      In    the  autumn,  again,  there  will    be    a   row   of   pc 
creatures,   extending   along   the  whole  north  side  of  the  squa 
shelling  walnuts,  each  person  having  two  baskets,  one  for  the  nut 
another  fax  the  shells,  which  are  bought  by  the  ketchup-maker 
The  poor  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  town  directly  a  job  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  hail.     If  a  fog  happens  in  November,  thousands  of  link- 
boys  and  men  spring  up  with  ready-made  torches  ;  if  a  frost  occurs, 

hundreds 
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hundreds  of  men  are  to  be  found  on  the  Serpentine  and  other 
park  waters,  to  sweep  the  ice  or  to  put  on  your  skates:  there  are 
in  the  busy  part  of  the  town  half-a-dozen  fellows  ready  of  a  wet 
day  to  rush  simultaneously  to  call  a  cab  i  for  your  honour;'  and 
every  crossing  when  it  growl  muddy  almost  instantly  has  its 
mm  and  broom.  A  snd  comment  this  upon  the  large  floating 
population  of  starving  labour  always  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

The  busiest  time  at  the  market  is  about  six  o'clock,  when  the 
costcrmongcrs  surround  Covent  Garden  with  their  barrows,  and 
hundreds  of  street  hawkers,  with  their  hand-baskets  and  trays, 
come  for  their  day's  supply.  The  same  system  of  purchase  is 
pursued  here  as  at  Billingsgate— the  rich  dealers  buy  largely  and 
sell  again,  and  the  poorer  club  their  means  and  divide  the 
Dfoduoe.  The  regular  street  vendor  who  keeps  his  barrow,  drawn 
by  a  donkey  or  a  pony,  looks  down  with  a  certain  contempt  upon 
the  inferior  hawkers,  principally  Irish.  They  only  deal  in  a 
certain  class  of  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  young  potatoes,  broccoli, 
or  cauliflowers,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere  greens.  Another 
class  of  purchasers  are  the  little  girls  who  vend  watercresses. 
Such  is  the  demand  lor  cresses,  that  they  are  now  largely  culti- 
vated for  the  market,  the  spontaneous  growth  proving  quite 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  They  are  produced  principally  at 
*  Spring  Head,'  at  W'althamstow,  in  Essex,  and  at  Cookham, 
Shrivenham,  and  Faringdon,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western, 
which  brings  to  town  no  less  than  a  ton  a  week  of  this  whole- 
some breakfast  salad.  The  best,  however,  come  from  Camden 
Town,  Most  people  fancy  that  clear  purling  streams  are  neces- 
sary lor  their  production  ;  but  the  Camden  Town  beds  are  planted 
in  an  old  hrick-field,  watered  by  the  Fleet  ditch  ;  and  though  the 
stream  at  this  point  is  comparatively  pure,  they  owe  their  un- 
usually luxuriant  appearance  to  a  certain  admixture  of  the  sewer- 
age. A  greet  many  hundreds  of  bunches  arc  sold  every  morning  in 
Covent  Garden  j  but  the  largest  share  goes  to  Farringdon  Market, 
The  entire  supply  to  the  various  metropolitan  markets  cannot 
lie  less  than  three  tons  weekly.  Rhubarb  is  almost  wholly 
furnished  by  the  London  market-gardeners.  It  was  first  introduced 
liy  Mr.  Miatt  forty  years  ago,  who  sent  his  two  BOBS  to  the 
Boroagfa  market  with  five  bunches,  of  which  they  only  sold  three. 
From  this  time  he  continued  its  cultivation,  notwithstanding 
the  sneers  at  what  were  called  his  *  physic  pies.'  As  he  pre- 
dicted, it  soon  became  a  favourite,  and  now  hundreds  of  tons 
weight  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  produce  that  is  poured  day  by  day  into  London; 
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for  the  authorities   themselves    only   know   how    many  baskets 
arrive,  not  how  much  they  contain.     The  railway  returns  give  us 
the  quantity  brought  from  a  distance,  and  we  find  that  the  seven 
lines  transmit  annually  somewhere  about  70,01  H)  tons  of  vegetable 
and  soft  green  fruit.     This  is  irrespective  of  dried  fruit,  orange 
&c. — a  business  of  itself,  involving  great  interests  and  einployir 
an  immense  capital,  and  of  which  we  will  say  a  few  words, 

The  foreign-fruit  trade  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  city,  Th* 
pedestrian  who  walks  down  Fish  Street  Hill  would  assurcdli 
never  surmise  that  at  certain  seasons  a  regular  fruit  exhibition 
kept  up  within  those  dull  brick  houses,  before  which  the 
column  lifts  its  bead.  All  the  world  knows  the  Messrs.  Keeling 
and  Hunt,  whose  effigies  seem  to  stand  in  the  public  eye  upon  ; 
vast  pyramid  of  pine-apples.  This  firm  hold  sales  of  various  kinds 
of  fruit  in  their  auction-rooms  in  Monument  Yard.  On  these 
occasions  the  long  apartment  makes  a  show,  before  which,  for 
quantity  at  least,  that  of  Chiswick  pales.  Pine-apples  by  thou- 
sands, melons,  forbidden  fruit,  and  mangoes,  fill  the  room  from 
end  to  end  ;  so  famous  indeed  is  the  display,  that  there  are  litho- 
graphic engravings  of  it,  in  which  the  salesmen  are  seen  walk  in 
about,  as  perplexed  apparently  by  the  luscious  luxuriance  arou: 
them,  as  Adam  might  have  been  in  his  own  happy  garden, 
pine-apple  market  is  of  modern  date.  The  first  cargo  was  broug 
over  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  siuce  that  time  the  traffic  )i 
rapidly  int  leased,  and  at  the  present  moment  200,000  piues 
come  yearly  into  the  port  of  London,  of  which  nine-tenths  are 
consigned  to  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Hunt,  the  original  importers. 
They  are  principally  from  the  Bahamas,  in  the  West  [ndn 
where  they  grow  almost  spontaneously  ;  but  of  late  years  th 
have  been  more  carefullv  cultivated,  and  grafts  of  our  bett  h 
house  pines  have  been  taken  out  to  improve  their  quality.  Th 
are  five  clippers  appropriated  to  the  carriage  across  the  sea 
this  single  fruit.  The  melons  come  from  Spain,  Portugal 
Holland.  Spain  is  known  to  abound  in  melons,  for  Murilh." 
beggar-boys  are  perpetually  eating  them  :  but  we  believe  it  will 
Bern  to  most  Englishmen  that  the  land  of  dykes  supplies  London 
with  fragrant  cargoes  of  an  almost  tropical  fruit.  The  larj 
foreign-fruit  trade,  however,  by  far,  is  that  in  oranges.  We  s 
perhaps  astonish  our  readers  when  we  tell  them  that  upwards 
80,000,000  are   imported  for   the  use  of  London  alone,  accotn- 

? anted  by  not  less  than  15,000,000  lemons.     Any  time  between 
►eccmber  and  May   the  orange  clipper!  from   the  Azores  a 
Lisbon  may  be   seen  unloading  their  cargoes  in  the  neighbov 
hood  of  the  great  stores  in  Pudding  and  Botolph  Lanes.      Th 
are  240  of  these  fast-sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  entire  trade, 
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of  this  fleet  70  at  least  are  employed  in  supplying;  the  windows  of 
the  fruiterers  and  tlie  apple-stalls  of  London.  All  these  fruits, 
together  with  nuts  and  walnuts,  apples,  plums,  pears,  and  some 
peaches,  &c,  arc  disposed  of  weekly  at  the  auction  sales  in 
Monument  Yard  to  the  general  dealers,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
located  in  Duke's  Place,  close  at  hand,  and  are  mostly  Jews. 
Indeed  we  are  informed  that  many  of  them  are  the  identical  boys 
grown  up  to  manhood  that  used  some  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
sell  oranges  about  the  streets,  and  whose  old  place  has  gradually 
been  taken  by  the  Irish.  They  act  as  middlemen  between  the 
importers  and  the  tribe  of  peripatetics,  who  at  certain  times  of 
the  day  resort  hither  to  fill  their  baskets  and  barrows.  Covent 
Garden  also  supplies  retailers  with  oranges  and  nuts,  especially 
on  Sunday  mornings,  when  the  place  is  sometimes  crowded  like  a 
fair.  The  following  bill  of  quantities,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Keeling, 
is  derived,  we  believe,  from  the  Custom  House  returns ; — 


Fruit. 


Apples    . 
Pears 
Cherries  . 
Grapes    . 
Pine-apples 
Orauges 


39,561  bushels. 
I'.'.T  U       „ 
264,240  Ibi. 
190  „ 

2U0.1 10)  l 
61,635,146 


Lemons .     15,403,789 


Nuts. 


Spanish  nuts 
Barcelona 
Brazil 
Chestnuts 

Walnuts 
Cocoa-nuts 


72,509  bushels. 

11,700       „ 
26,250 
36,088       „ 
1,255,000 


Of  the  amount  of  bread  consumed  in  London  we  have  no 
specific  information,  but  there  are  data  which  enable  us  to 
approximate?  to  the  truth.  Porter,  in  his  *  Progress  of  the 
Nation,*  gives  us  the  returns  of  eight  schools,  families,  and 
institutions,  containing  11)02  men,  women,  and  children,  each 
of  whom  ate  on  the  average  331-1**  lbs.  of  bread  per  annum. 
Now  if  we  multiply  this  quantity  by  the  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis— 2,500,000  or  thereabouts — we  have  a 
total  of  413,760,000  half-quartern  loaves  of  2  lbs.  weight  each. 
The  flour  used  in  puddings,  pies,  &c.,  we  throw  in  as  a  kind  of 

I  offset  against  the  London  babies  under  one  year  old.  Some  of 
this  bread  is  a  contribution  from  the  country,  and  one  Railway — 
tin1  Eastern  Counties — •brought  last  year  237  tons  12  cwts.  to 
town. 
Now  let  us  see  how  much  sack  goes  to  all  this  quantity  of 
bread — with  what  rivers  of  stout,  &c,  wc  wash  down  such 
vol.  xcv\  no.  cxc.  x  mwaxi\siYE& 
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mountains  of  flesh.     According  to  the  excise  returns,  there  we 
747,050  quarters  of  malt  consumed  in  London  in  the  year  I85j 
by  tbe  seventeen  great  brewers.      As  each  quarter  of   malt,  witi 
its   proportionate  allowance  of  hops,  produces  three  an 
barrels  of  beer,  we  get  as  the  total  brew  of  last  year  1,614, 
or  pretty  nearly  a  thousand  million  tumblers  of  ale  rod    poctcc 
On  countless  sign-boards  of  the  metropolis  this  last  is  advert  i 
by  the  title  of  *  entire,'  and  it  is  thus  that  the  liquid  and  its  name 
arose.     Prior  to  the  year  1730,  publicans  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  the  *  thirsty  souls  *  of  that 
were  accustomed  to  combine  either  of  these  in  a  drink  called  half 
and  half.    From  this  they  proceeded  to  spin  ■  three  threads,'  u 
called  it,  or  to  have  their  glass  filled  from  each  of  the  three  tips. 
In  the  year  1730,  however,  a  certain  publican,  named  Horwood, 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  making  the  triune  mixture,  brewed 
a  liquor  intended  to  imitate  the  taste  of  the  s  three  threads,"  and  to 
this  he  applied  the  term  'entire/      His  concoction  was  approved, 
and,  being  puffed  as  good  porters'  drink,  it  speedily  came  to  be 
called  porter  itself.      Of  the  seventeen  great  London   breweries, 
the  house  of  Truman,   Hanbury,   Buxton,  and  Co.   stood 
jest  at  the  top  of  the  list,  having  consumed  140,000  quarters  of 
malt,  and  paid  to  the  excise  180,000/.,  or  enough  to  build 
ninety-gun  ships,  at  the  usual  cost  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  gun. 
The  visitor  in  proceeding  through   this  establishment  re! 
perhaps    better  than  in  any  other  place,  the   enormous   seal- 
which  certain  creature-comforts  for  the  use  of  the  town  are  pro- 
duced.    As  he  walks  between  the  huge  boilers  in   which  ltKHi 
barrels  are  brewed  nearly  every  day,  or  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
four  great  vats,  each  containing  80,000  gallons  of  liquor,  or  loses 
himself  amid  the  labyrinth  of  135  enormous  reservoirs,  which 
altogether  hold  3,500,000  gallons— be  begins   to  fancy  him 
an  inhabitant  of  Lilliput,  who  has  gone  astray  in  a  Brobdignagian 
cellar.     There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  far-famed  London 
stout  owes  its  flavour  to  the  Thames  water :   this,  how 
4  vulgar  error/     Not  even   the  Messrs.  Barclay,  who  arc   UJMM 
the  stream,  draw  any  of  their  supply  from  that  source,  but  it  is 
got  entirely  from  wells,  and   those  sunk  so  deep,  that   they  ao 
the  Messrs.  Calvert,  whose  brewery  is  half  a  mile  distant  upon 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  river,  fiud  they  are  rivals  for  the  same 
spring.      When  one  brewery  pumps,  it  drains   the  wells  of  the 
other,  and  the  firms  are  obliged  to  obtain  their  water  on  alter- 
nate days.      Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  great 
breweries   and  of  other    manufactories,    which    alone    consume 
millions  of  barrels  of  water  yearly,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  London  wells  has 
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for  the  last  twenty-five  yean  been  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  a 
foot  a  year.  *  It  is  comforting  to  reflect,*  said  one  of  the  great 
brewers,  *  that  the  reason  simply  is,  because  the  water  which 
used  to  be  buried  underground  is  now  bfOUgbl  up  to  fill  the 
bodies,  wash  the  faces,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  two  millions  and 
half  of  people.' 

If  the  underground  stock  of  water  is  shrinking,  it  has  in- 
rrensed  vastly  on  the  surface.  The  seven  companies  which  supply 
the  metropolis  bring  in  between  them  forty-four  million  gallons 
duly — a  quantity  which,  large  as  it  is,  could  be  delivered  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  brook  nine  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep, 
running  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  per  second,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  per  hour. 

The  inability  of  figures  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  to 
the  mind  of  the  series  of  units  of  which  the  sums  are  composed 
renders  it  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  enormous 
supplies  of  food  required  to  victual  the  capital  for  a  single  year. 
But  the  conception  may  be  somewhat  assisted  by  varying  the 
.  Country  papers  now  and  then  astonish  their  readers 
calculations  to  show  how  many  times  t lie  steel  pens  manu- 
factured in  England  would  form  a  necklace  round  their  own  little 
town,  or  Imw  many  thousand  miles  the  matches  of  their  local 
factory  would  extend  if  laid  in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of 
their  market-place.  Let  us  try  our  hand  on  the  same  sort  of 
picture,  and  endeavour  to  fill  the  eye  with  a  prospect  that  would 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  far-famed  Dragon  of  Wantloy  himself. 
If  we  fix  upon  Hyde  Park  as  our  exhibition  ground,  and  pile 
her  all  the  barrels  of  beer  consumed  in  London,  they  would 
a  thousand  columns  not  far  short  of  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height.  Let  us  imaRine  ourselves  on  the  top  of  this  tower,  and 
shall  have  a  look-out  worthy  of  the  feast  we  are  about  to 
iium  to  our  feet.  Herefrom  we  might  disrover  the  Great 
Northern  road  stretching  far  away  into  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Lol  as  we  look,  a  mighty  herd  of  oxen,  with  loud 
bellowing,  are  beheld  approaching  from  the  north.  For  miles 
and  miles  the  mass  of  horns  is  conspicuous  winding  along  the 
road,  ten  abreast,  and  even  thus  the  last  animal  of  the  herd  would 
be  72  miles  away,  and  the  drover  goading  his  shrinking  flank 
considerably  beyond  Peterborough.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
park,  as  the  clouds  of  dust  clear  away,  we  see  the  great  Western 
road,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  thronged  with  a  bleating  mass  of 
wool,  and  the  shepherd  at  the  end  of  the  flock  (ten  abreast) 
and  the  dog  that  is  worrying  the  last  sheep  are  just  leaviriir  the 
environs  of  Bristol,  121  miles  from  our  beer-built  pillar.  Along 
Piccadilly,   Regent-street,   the  Strand,    Fleet-street,   Cheapside, 
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iind  the  eastward  Mile-end-road  line,  for  7£  miles,  street  and 
causeway  are  thronged  with  calves,  still  ten  abreast ;  and  in  the 
great  parallel  thoroughfares  of  Bayswatcr-road,  Oxford-street. 
and  Holborn,  we  see  nothing  for  nine  long  miles  but  a  slowly- 
pacing,  deeply-grunting  herd  of  swine.  As  we  watch  this  moving 
BOOM  approaching  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  the  air  sudd< 
becomes  dark — a  black  pall  seems  drawn  over  the  sky — it  is  the 
great  flock  of  birds — game,  poultry,  and  wild-fowl,  that,  like 
Mrs.  Bond's  ducks,  are  come  up  to  be  killed  ;  as  they  fly  n 
to  wing  and  tail  to  beak  they  form  a  square  whose  superficies  is 
not  much  less  than  the  whole  enclosed  portion  of  St.  James's 
Park,  or  51  acres.  No  sooner  does  this  huge  flight  clear  away 
than  we  behold  the  park  at  our  feet  inundated  with  hares  and 
rabbits.  Feeding  2000  abreast,  they  extend  from  the  marble 
arch  to  the  round  pond  in  Kensington  Gardens — at  least  a  mile. 
Let  us  now  pile  up  all  the  half-quartern  loaves  consumed  in  tin? 
metropolis  in  the  year,  and  we  shall  find  they  form  a  pyramid 
which  measures  200  square  feet  at  its  base,  and  extends  into  t In- 
air  a  height  of  12113  feet,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  St.  Paul's. 
Turning  now  towards  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  we  find  that 
tin-  seven  companies  are  filling  the  mains  for  the  day.  If  tbej 
were  allowed  to  flow  into  the  area  of  the  adjacent  St,  James's 
Park,  they  would  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours  flood  its  entire 
space  with  a  depth  of  30  inches  of  water,  and  the  whole  .innnnl 
supply  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  submerge  the  city  (one  mile 
square)  1)0  feet.  Of  the  fish  we  confess  we  are  able  to  sa\ 
nothing:  when  numbers  mount  to  billions,  the  calculations 
become  too  trying  to  our  patience.  We  have  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  Serpentine 
one  solid  mass.  Of  ham  and  bacon  again,  preserved  meats,  arid 
all  the  countless  comestibles  we  have  taken  no  account,  and  in 
truth  they  are  little  more  to  the  great  mass  than  the  ducks  ;in<l 
geese  were  to  Sancho  Panza's  celebrated  mess — l  the  skimmings 
of  the  pot.' 

Such,  then,  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  great  London  larder.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  many  of  these  stores  come  to  the  metn>- 
polis  only  as  to  a  centre  for  redistribution,  and  are  again  scat- 
tered over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  only  line  that  takes  food  in  any  quantities 
out  of  London  is  the  North-Western.  This  railway  speeds  into 
the  midland  counties,  but  especially  to  Birmingham,  350  tons  of 
fish  consigned  to  the  country  dealers,  and  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  As  we  have  before  seen,  van-loads  of  fruit  are  often 
despatched  in  the  same  direction.  The  South-Eastern  conveys 
large  quantities  of  grain   down  the  line,  and  the  London  and 
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Brighton  and  South  Coast  takes  annually  to  Brighton  26  tons  of 
meat  and  1100  cattle;  and  hero  all  the  food  carried  out  of  London 
in  bulk  ends.  A  constant  dribble  of  edibles,  it  is  true,  is  con- 
tinually escaping  by  the  passenger  trains,  of  which  the  railways 
take  no  notice  in  their  goods-department  traffic  *,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  much  larger  quantity  is  perpetually  flowing 
unheeded  into  the  London  commissariat  through  the  same 
channels.  Of  the  stout  and  porter  brewed  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  great  houses,  again,  one-seventh  perhaps  finds  its  way  abroad 
— a  drop  in  comparison  to  that  which  must  be  contributed  by  the 
2482  smaller  brewers  of  the  town,  and  the  great  contingent  sup- 
plied by  Guinness,  Allsopp,  and  other  pale-ale  brewers.  This 
simple  statement  will  suffice  to  make  it  evident  that  in  the  fore- 
going picture  we  hare  given  anything  but  'heaped  measure,' 

The  railways  having  poured  this  enormous  amount  of  food 
into  the  metropolis,  as  the  main  arteries  feed  the  human  bod}", 
it  is  distributed  by  the  various  dcah-rs  into  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  first  into  the  wholesale  markets,  or  great  centres,  then  into 
the  sub-centres,  or  retail  tradesmen's  shops,  and  lastly  into  the 
moving  centres,  or  barrows  of  the  hawkers,  by  which  means 
nourishment  is  poured  into  every  corner  of  the  town,  and  the 
community  at  large  is  supplied  as  effectually  as  are  the  count- 
less tissues  of  the  human  body  by  the  infinitely  divided  network 
of  capillary  vessels.  According  to  the  census  of  1851  these 
food  distributors  are  classified  in  the  following  manner  i — 
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Grocers G,475 

Cowkecpers  and  uiUksellers .     .  3,372 

Cheesemonger*   .    .    ,    .    .     .  2,l5<i 

ten 7,428 

Poulterers 55 1 

Fishmongers 2,238 

Other  dealers  in  animal  food  1,376 

grocers 3,325 

Bakers ".Ml 

Confectioners 1,806 

Other  dealers  ia  vegetable  food  1,303 

Brewers 2,499 

sed  victuallers  and  beer- 
shop-keepers,  &«.....  6,843 
Wine  and  spirit  merchants    .    .  1,915 
dealers  in  drinks     .     .     .  3,805 

Bftltnatan 37 

providers 428 

Junkeepers       ,„...,.  433 


Female*. 

Grocers       ........  £76 

Innkeepers 93 

I  ii  ii  keepers*  wives    .....  217 

Cowkvepers    . 1,158 

Butchers 205 

Butchers'  wives 3,i>86 

Fishmongers.     , 151 

Others  dealing  in  animal  fool    .  283 

Greengrocers.     ......  141 

Bakers 480 

ConfiwtioMn 542 

Other  dealers  in  vegetable  food  939 
LiciaiUHl    victuallers  and  beer- 
shop-keeper*   ......  970 

Wives  of  ditto 4,440 

Wine  and  spirit  merchants    .    .  15 

Other  dealers  in  drinks     .     .     .  457 


14,653 


50,601 


this  total  of  71,254  we  add  the  wandering;  tribe  of  coster- 
mongers,  hawkers,  and  stallkeepers,  estimated  at  30,000  persons, 
Vfe  shall  have  an  army  exceeding  100,000  persons ;  and,  as  indi- 
rectly 
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rortly  there  must  bo  quadruple  this  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  merest  pauper  among  the  population  has  hundreds  of  invisible 
hands  held  out  to  provide  him  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
tile,  The  smooth  working  of  this  great  distributive  machine  is 
due  to  the  principle  of  competition — that  spring  which  so  nicely 
adjust!  all  the  varying  conditions  of  life,  and  which,  in  serving 
itself,  does  the  best  possible  service  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  accomplishes  more  than  the  cleverest  system  of  centralization 
which  any  individual  mind  could  devise. 


Art.  11. — 1.    Tiie    Bell:    its   Origin*    History ,   and   Uses. 

the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,      Loudon.   1848. 
2.   Paper   on   BvJh.    inth    Illustrations.      By    the    Rev,    H.    T. 

Ellacombe,  in  Report  of  Bristol  Architectural  Society,  1850. 

HTHKRE  is  abundance  of  literary  evidence  to  show  that  in  by- 
■*-  gone  times  the  history  and  office  of  the  bell  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  learned.  Mr.  Ellacombe  enumerates  nearly  forty 
distinct  treatises  of  foreign  origin,  ranging  from  1495  to  the 
present  century.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the  work  of  RfogMB 
1  DeTintinnabulis.'  The  author,  an  Italian,  was  a  civil  judge  in 
the  Venetian  service  at  Candia,  when  besieged  in  1571  by  the 
Turks.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  amused  his  captivity  In 
writing  the  treatise  which  has  preserved  his  name.  His  <■ 
pation  could  gain  him  no  favour  in  a  land  where  the  bell  was 
considered  the  symbol  of  sinful  infidelity,  and  he  was  finally 
beheaded  by  order  of  a  pasha.  The  productions  of  our  native 
pens  are  mostly  confined  to  the  art  of  ringing,  which  is 
peculiarly  an  English  accomplishment.  In  other  countries  there 
is  no  attempt  at  a  musical  peal,  and  the  only  object  is  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  possible  noise  by  a  chance,  irregular  clanging. 
Such  was  formerly  among  ourselves  the  enthusiasm  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
Dr.  Tresham  thought  there  was  no  surer  method  of  enticing  the 
students  at  Oxford  to  mass  than  by  promising  to  make  the  I,  u- 
versity  peal  the  finest  in  England.  The  revived  interest  in 
all  ecclesiastical  studies  has  extended  itself  to  bells  ;  and  the 
instructive  work  of  Mr.  Gatty  and  the  researches  of  Air.  Ella- 
combe are  worthy  fruits  of  this  newly-awakened  spirit. 

We  are  accustomed,  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gatty,  Mo 
hear  the  bell  speak  for  itself.'  From  youth  to  age  the  sound  is 
sent  forth  through  crowded  streets  or  floats  with  sweetest  mekxb 
above  the  quiet  fields.     It  gives  a  tongue  to  time,  which   would 
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otherwise  pass  over  our  heads  as  silently  as  the  clouds,  and  lends 
a  warning  to  its  perpetual  flight.  It  is  the  voice  of  rejoicing  at 
festivals,  at  christenings,  at  marriages,  and  of  mourning  at  the 
departure  of  the  soul.  From  every  church-tower  it  summons 
the  faithful  of  distant  valleys  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and  when 
life  is  ended  they  sleep  within  the  bell's  deep  sound.  Its  tone, 
therefore,  comes  to  be  fraught  with  memorial  associations,  and 
\\'-  know  what  a  throng  of  mental  images  of  the  past  can  be 
aroused  by  the  music  of  a  peal  of  bells : — 

*  0,  what  a  preacher  is  the  time-worn  tower, 
Reading  great  sermons  with  its  iron  tongue  !  * 

The  bell  has  had  a  continuous  existence  amongst  civilised 
people  from  a  very  early  time.  For  ncaily  fourteen  centuries 
it  has  been  employed  by  the  Church,  and  it  was  known  to 
ancient  nations  for  perhaps  as  many  centuries  before  our  era. 
Consecrated  to  christian  purposes,  its  sound  has  travelled  with  the 
light  that  has  lighted  the  Gentiles  ;  and,  now  that  the  Gospel 
penetrated  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  there 
is  not  perhaps  a  minute  of  time  in  which  the  melody  of  bells 
is  not  somewhere  rising  towards  Heaven,  as — 

*  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God.7 

For  ages  before  the  bell  from  its  airy  height  in  the  old  church- 
tower  announced  its  cognizance  of  human  events,  diminutive  bells 
were  in  common  use.  An  eastern  patriarch  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury quotes  a  writer  who  gravely  avers  that  Tubal  Cain,  the 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  formed  the  sounding  metal  into  a  rude 
kind  of  bell,  and  that  Noah  employed  it  to  summon  his  ship- 
carpenters  to  their  work.  Less  theoretical  historians  may  be 
well  contented  to  begin  with  the  golden  bells  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus  as  attached  to  the  vestment  of  the  high  priest 
in  the  Sanctuary,  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  appended  to 
anal  costume  amongst  the  ancient  Persians;  or  with  those 
small  bronze  bells,  apparently  intended  for  horse  and  chariot 
furniture,  of  which  a  great  number  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
a  chamber  of  the  palace  of  Nimroud,  On  being  analysed,  the 
ons  fact  was  discovered  that  they  contain  one  part  of  tin  to 
ten  parts  of  copper;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Layard  remarks,  the  tin  was 
obtained,  as  probably  was  the  case,  from  Phoenicia,  it  may 
actually  have  been  exported  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  from 
the  British  isles. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  hand-bells  were  employed  in  camps  and 
■jurisons,  were  hung  on  triumphal  cars,  sounded  in  the  fish- 
iii.irket  of  Athens,  summoned  guests  to  feasts,  preceded  funeral 
processions,  and  were  sometimes  used  in  religious  rites  in  the 
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temples.  Another  purpose  to  which  they  were  put  was  to 
hang  them  about  the  uecks  of  malefactors  on  their  way  to 
execution,  *  Left,9  says  Zonaras,  'innocent  persons  should  be 
defiled  by  touching  them/  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  to  draw 
the  gaze  of  the  people  upon  the  criminal,  and  thus  aggravate 
his  punishment.  From  this  Greek  custom  was  derived  (we  are 
told)  the  Roman  one  of  fixing  a  bell  and  a  scourge  to  the  emperor's 
chariot,  that  in  the  height  of  his  power  he  might  he  admonished 
against  pride,  and  be  mindful  of  human  misery. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  all  the  less  doubtful  applications 
of  bells  among  the  Romans.  The  hour  of  bathing  and  of  business 
at  public  places  was  announced  by  it,  and  with  the  imperfect 
means  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  measuring  time,  it  must  have 
been  a  far  more  important  signal  ihan  at  present.  The  wealthier 
Romans  had  them  in  domestic  use  to  assemble  their  families, 
4  just,*  says  Magius,  writing  about  1570,  l  as  the  household  of 
nobles  and  cardinals  at  Rome  are  summoned  to  dinner  and  supper 
by  a  bell  hung  in  the  highest  part  of  the  building,  so  that  it  DStJ 
not  only  be  heard  by  the  inmates,  but  by  those  who  are  without/ 
Something  larger  than  the  hand-bell  would  appear  to  have  I 
common  about  the  same  period  in  English  mansions,  to  judge 
from  the  expression  in  Macbeth — 

-  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell/ 

But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  horn  still  hung  outside  the 
gate,  and  did  much  of  the  duty  which  afterwards  devolved  upon 
bells.  In  the  court  at  Penshurst  there  is  a  bell  of  considerable 
size,  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame,  with  the  inscription, 
*  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Penshurst,  1649/  The  horn  had 
by  this  time  been  quite  superseded.  The  disuse  of  the  hand- 
bell was  one  of  the  many  visible  signs  of  the  downfall  of  the 
old  aristocratic  system — an  indication  that  the  troop  of  servants 
had  ceased  to  be  'in  waiting/  Few  persons  are  aware  how 
modern  is  the  present  practice  of  domestic  bell-hanging-;  for 
no  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  old  mansions  of  our 
nobility,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  k Builder'  states  that  when  he  was  taken  o 
Bel  ton  Hall  by  Lord  Brownlow,  about  forty  years  ago,  his  lordship 
pointed  out  two  large  bells,  one  suspended  over  the  landing  on 
the  stairs  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall  and  the  other  at  the  south 
end,  remarking  that  they  were  the  only  means  his  predecessors 
had  of  commanding  the  services  of  the  domestics;  *  but  as  it  is 
getting  into  fashion/  he  added,  (  to  have  bells  hung  from 
rooms  in  houses,  1  must  have  them   also.'     The  late  Duke  was 
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first  Northumberland  who  allowed   the  walls  of  Alnwick  to 
be  pierced.      Each  room  had  its  lackey  instead  of  its  bell.     The 

I  palatial  mansion  of  Holkham,  which  was  commenced  in  1734 
and  completed  in  1700,  had  no  such  conveniences  till  the  present 
Karl  provided  them  a  few  years  ago.  So  many  centuries  did  it 
take  to  conduct  mankind  to  the  simple  invention  of  ringing  a  bell 
in  a  horizontal  direction  by  means  of  a  crank  and  i  piece  of  wire. 
But  we  have  not  yet  emerged  from  ancient  Home,  where, 
amongst  other  fancies,  bells  were  appended  to  horses,  a  custom 
which  Lingers  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  which  was 
almost  universal,  until  recent  days,  with  our  English  teams.  On 
dark  nights  in  narrow  lanes  they  answered  the  important  end  of 
warning  horsemen  or  waggoners  of  each  other's  approach,  and 
enabling  them  to  avoid  a  collision  in  a  spot  where  there  was  not 
room  enough  to  pass.  The  improvement  in  roads  has  put  an  end 
to  the  practice.    The  Romans  '  belled  '  their  Hocks  as  well  as  their 

I  horses,  in  order,  according  to  S  Ira  bo,  that  wild  beasts  might  be 
scared  away  by  the  sound.  *  If  any  one,1  it  is  enacted  in  the 
rural  laws  of  Justinian,  *  take  away  the  bell  from  an  ox  or  sheep, 
let  him,  being  convicted,  be  scourged  as  a  thief,  and,  if  the  animal 
be  lost  thereby,  let  him  pay  the  loss.'  Magius  relates  that  the 
shepherds  of  his  day  continued  the  custom,  '  but  not  so  much  to 
keep  off  beasti  of  prey  M  to  enable  the  owners  to  trace  their 
« ;iitle  when  they  strayed,'  which  is  its  chief  modern  use,  and 
every  flock  in  Scotland  has  one  such  indicator  to  enable  the 
herdsman  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  his  animals  when  lost  in 
the  snow.  *  Besides/  adds  Magius,  *  the  shepherds  think  that 
the  flocks  are  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the  bell,  as  they  are 
In  the  llute,  and  that  they  grow  fat  in  consequence.'  The  notion 
that  animals  have  some  sort  of  conscious  pride  in  these  appendages 

I  is  countenanced  by  Southcy,  who,  speaking  of  the  Alpine  cattle 
in  his  youth,  says,  that  'they  Stalk  forth  proud  and  pleased  when 
wearing  their  bells.  If  the  leading  cow,  who  hitherto  bore  the 
largest  bell,  be  deprived  of  it,  she  manifests  a  sense  of  disgrace 
hv  lowing  incessantly,  abstaining  from  food,  and  growing  lean; 
and  the  happy  rival  on  which  the  bell  has  been  conferred  is  singled 
out  for  her  vengeance.* 

»The  material  of  the  bells  so  long  known  to  heathen  antiquity 
was  generally  bronze,  sometimes  silver,  and  not  uncommonly  gold. 
Their  first  construction  in  the  expanded  form  with  which  we  are 
familiar  now  was  due  to  christians.  When  the  true  God  was  wor- 
shipped in  lonely  caverns,  amid  the  haunts  of  the  wolf,  or  under  the 
ban  of  heathens  more  cruel  than  the  beasts,  no  sounds  proclaimed 
their  whereabouts  to  their  foes  ;  but  from  the  time  when  praise  and 
incense  rose  in  stately  temples,  enriched  with  all  the  accessories 
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that  devotion  could  contrive,  the  bell  assumed  its  part  in  the 
solemnities  of  religion.  Some  authors  have  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction (a.d.  400  J  to  Paulinus  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  the 
contemporary  of  St.  Jerome;  but  the  silence  of  the  bishop  wit 
regard  to  either  tower  or  bells,  in  an  epistle  in  which  he  minutely 
describes  his  church,  is,  as  Mr,  Gatty  remarks,  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  claim,  especially  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  any  contemporary  or  immediately  subsequent  writer. 
]t  was  not  till  after  a.d.  500,  according  to  Hospinianus,  that  bells, 
which  lie  calls  tiOBHHMsj  came  into  ecclesiastical  use.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  received  their  designation  from  the  place  where 
they  were  originally  made.  *  Because/  says  Ma<rius,  *  the  founders 
practised  this  most  useful  work  in  Campania,  the  large  bells 
were  called  campamv  ;*  and  hence  the  term  campanile  was  given 
to  the  towers  in  which  they  were  hung,  A  species  of  diminutive 
bells  were  in  like  manner  called  noicc,  from  Nola,  the  city,  and 
these  were  sometimes  attached  to  a  frame  and  rung  during1  service. 

The  wandering  ecclesiastics  would  naturally  bring  over  speci- 
mens of  the  uol(E  from  abroad  shortly  after  their  primitive  appli- 
cation in  Italy  to  sacred  purposes,  and  the  portable  altar  bells  seem 
ac  conlingly  to  have  been  the  first  which  wer,e  known  in  Englan 
But  the  ponderous,  far-sounding  bell  was  introduced  by 
Anglo-Saxons  at  an  early  period.  It  was  among  the  enrich m 
for  his  church  which  Benedick,  abbot  of  Were  mouth  and  Jar- 
.  brought  from  Italy  in  the  reign  of  king  Egfrid  ;  and  about 
the  same  period  (a.d.  680)  the  nuns  of  St,  Hilda's  sisterhood, 
as  Bede  relates,  were  summoned  by  it  to  prayers.  It  lias  heen 
conjectured  by  several  antiquaries  that  the  tower  of  the  church 
was  suggested  by  the  hell,  that  being  lifted  up  aloft  it  might 
throw  its  solemn  tones  to  a  greater  distance. 

For  many  centuries  the  bell-foundries  appear  to  bare  been 
up  in  the  religious  bouses  of  Europe,  and  the  abbots,  priors, 
frequently  the   bishops  were  the  master-manufacturers.      As 
as  the  casting  took  place  in  the  monasteries  a  religious  character 
was'  given  to  the  process.     The  brethren  stood  ranged  round  the 
furnaces  ;  the  150th  Psalm  was  chanted,  and    the  Almighty  wis 
invoked    to   overshadow   the   molten  metal  with   his  power 
bless  the  work  for  the  honour  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  to 
dedicated.t 
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•  A  Roman  gentkiuau  of  the  present  day,  well  known  as  an  Etrurian  collector, 
claims  the  title  of  Marches?  Canipana  in  right  of  an  ancestor  set  up  against  Bisl 
Paulinus  n^  investor  of  hells,  and  the  title  ha«,  we  believe,  been  sanctioned  «tl 
by  Pius  IX-,  or  the  King  of  Naples,  or  batik. 

f  The  grand  Ode  of  Schiller  on  the  'Casting  of  the  Hell '  is  now  so  familiar  1 
all  the  world,  that  we  ueed  do  no  more  than  recommend  those  who  are  ignorant  c 
German  to  read  it  in  the  translation  of  Sir  E.  13.  Lyttou. 
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One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  monastic  bell-founding;  occurs  in 
a  Life  of  Charlemagne,  quoted  by  Magius,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  a  monk,  who  greatly  excelled  in  the 
art,  produced  a  specimen  of  his  craft,  the  tone  of  which  was 
much  admired  by  the  emperor.  k  My  lord  emperor,'  said  the 
monk  upon  this,  *  command  a  great  quantity  of  copper  to  be 
brought  to  me,  which  I  will  purify  by  fire,  an, 1  let  '.me  have  silver 
instead  of  tin,  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and  1  will  cast  for  you 
such  a  bell  that  the  other  in  comparison  with  it  shall  be 
mute.'  Magius  lamented  that  princes  were  more  avaricious 
than  formerly,  and  would  no  lunger  bestow  the  necessary  coin  to 
impart  a  silvery  sound  to  the  bells.  Hut  we  learn  from  Mr.  Gatty, 
who  appears  to  have  derived  his  information  from  some  cunning 
artificers  of  the  present  day,  that  the  wide-spread  notion  of  the 
advantage  of  i  his  ingredient  is  a  complete  mistake.  *  Persons,'  says 
he,  '  talk  as  familiarly  of  sweetening  the  tone  of  hell-metal  by  the 
introduction  of  a  little  silver,  as  they  would  speak  of  sweetening  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  a  glass  of  negus  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  This  is  a 
dream.  Silver,  if  introduced  in  any  large  quantity,  would  injure 
the  sound,  being  in  its  nature  more  like  lead  as  compared 
with  copper,  and  therefore  incapable  of  producing  the  hard, 
brittle,  dense,  and  vibratory  amalgam  called  bell-metal.  There  are, 
no  question,  various  little  ingredients  which  the  skilful  founder 
employs  to  improve  his  composition  ;  but  these  are  tie  secrets 
of  the  craft  and  peculiar  to  every  separate  foundry,'  Nor  is  there 
any  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  our  ancestors  employed  it 
any  more  than  ourselves,  except  that  it  was  a  custom  1o  cast  a 
few  tributary  coins  into  the  furnace.  The  composition  of  tin- 
amalgam  in  England  six  hundred  years  ago  is  known  to  us  from 
the  materials  delivered  in  the  36th  year  of  Henry  III.  for  the 
purpose  of  making  three  bells  for  the  church  in  Dover  Castle, 
winn  all  that  was  furnished  was  an  old  bell,  1050  pounds  of  copper, 
and  500  pounds  of  tin.  The  mixture  was  therefore  made  up  of 
rather  more  than  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin;  the  modern  re- 
ceipt only  differs  from  the  ancient  in  allowing  three  parts  of  copper. 
The  vaunted  superiority  of  a  few  of  the  older  bells  over  those  of 
t  times  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  course  of  centuries  ;  others  have  suggested 
that  it  was  due  to  melting  the  metal  by  a  fire  of  wood,  which  is 
known  to  improve  the  quality  of  iron,  instead  of  by  the  rapid 
process  of  a  blast  furnace.  But  there  is  another  cause  which  has 
had  its  share  in  the  effect.  '  If  the  quantity  of  metal,'  says  Mr. 
Gatty,  l  be  not  in  due  proportion  to  the  calibre  of  the  bell,  the 
power  of  iu  tone  will  be  lost ;  and  only  &paimy9  harsh,  iron-like 
sound  can  be  produced  from  it.     For  instance,  if  you  try  to  get 
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the  note  E  out  of  a  quantity  of  metal  which  is  only  adapted  to 
sustain  F  well,  the  F  in  that  case  would  be  preferable  to  the 
intended/  Now  in  old  bells  a  far  larger  mass  of  metal  w.-i 
allowed  to  a  given  note  than  is  the  case  with  us,  for  modern  skill 
is  necessarily  directed  as  much  to  economy  as  excellence  of  ma 
nufacture.  The  tenor  bell  of  Rochester  cathedral  weighs  2$ 
cwt.,  but  its  note  F  would  be  reached  at  present  with  ball"  the 
imtal,  at  an  equivalent  sacrifice  of  dignity  of  tone.  In  science 
and  dexterity  the  living  artificers  surpass  those  of  bygone  times 
By  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  distinct  class 
workmen  followed  the  trade,  and  the  bell  of  Crokesden  abhev, 
in  Staffordshire,  having  been  fractured  in  1313,  Master  Henry 
Michel  of  Lichfield  was  engaged  with  his  assistants  in  recasting 
it  from  the  Octave  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Notwithstanding  the  time  bestowed  upon 
the  process  it  turned  out  a  failure,  and  being  recommenced  anew 
it  took  two  months  more  to  bring  the  work  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
A  modern  bell-founder  would  have  much  to  teach  .Master  Henry 
Michel  in  the  technicalities  of  the  trade* 

However  admirable  may  be  the  material  employed,  the  excel 
len.ee  of  the  bell  still  depends  upon  its  shape,  and  the  proportion 
observed  in  its  different  parts,  Slight  defects  in  the  tone  are 
remedied  after  the  casting.  l  If  the  note  is  too  sharp/  savs  Mr. 
Gatty,  *  the  bell  is  turned  thinner :  if  too  flat,  its  diameter  is 
lessened  in  proportion  to  its  substance  by  the  edge  being  cut 
When  an  entire  set  turn  out  to  be  in  harmony,  thej  are  called 
'a  maiden  peal.'  This,  however,  is  a  most  rare  occurrence; 
many  sets  of  bells  have  the  credit  of  being  'maiden11  without 
deserving  it,  and  a  great  many,  for  the  honour  of  being  con- 
sidered such,  are  left  decidedly  out  of  tune.*  Whether  the  old 
bell-founders  practised  these  alter- processes  for  the  rectification 
of  the  tone,  or  whether  they  were  obliged  to  abide  by  the  original 
casting,  we  are  not  informed. 

Jn  1463  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller  sort  of  bells 
attained  to  such  importance  in  England  that  on  the  complaint) 
the  artificers  to  the  king  in  parliament  that  they  were  iinpovi1 
rislied  by  the  importation  from  abroad,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
merchant  or  other  person  should  bring  any  sacring  bells  into  the 
country.  The  great  weight,  and  consequently  expensive  carriage 
of  the  larger  kinds,  rendered  the  native  artists  comparatively  safe 
from  foreign  competition  as  to  them.  An  account  has  been  pr 
.served  ol  the  cost  a  few  years  before  (a.D.  1457)  of  one  of  iht 
bigger  productions.  The  material  is  charged  100s.  &d. ;  th 
making  it,  20*,  Irf. ;  for  the  conveyance  of  an  old  broken  bell  to 
Bristol,  6$, ;  and  the  bringing  the  new  one    theme    to   Yeovil, 
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as.  Stl.  Two  days  and  a  half  were  spent  in  raising  the  bell,  and 
the  wages  of  three  carpenters  for  this  period  came*  to  2a,  One 
of  the  churchwardens  had  (iff.  for  his  expenses  in  superintendence, 
the  other  2r/. ;  and  a  total  sum  of  2s.  2^*7.  went  in  refreshments. 

The  Bristol  founders  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Before  the  year  1684  Abraham  Rudall,  of 
Gloucester,  had  brought  the  art  to  great  perfection.  His  de- 
scendants in  succession  continued  the  business,  and  down  to 
Lady  Day,  1774,  the  family  had  cast  the  enormous  number  of 
3594  bells.  Several  of  the  most  famous  peals  in  the  West  of 
Kn?land  were  of  the  Rudall  make,  besides  many  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  those  of  All  Saints,  Ful- 
ham,  and  ihose  of  St.  Dunstan's,  St.  Bride's,  and  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields.  The  bells  of  the  University  Church,  Cambridge 
(circa  1730),  so  much  admired  by  Handel,  were  from  the  St. 
Neot's  foundry.  The  Messrs.  Mears,  who  succeeded  to  Rudall 
at  Gloucester,  and  who  have  also  an  immense  establishment  in 
London,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Oatty  to  manufacture  annually  several 
hundred  bells,  and  to  have  not  uncommonly  thirty  tons  of  molten 
metal  in  their  furnace.  The  vast  number  of  new  churches  which 
have  been  built  of  late  years,  and  the  admirable  spirit  which 
prevails  for  restoring  old  ones  to  their  pristine  completeness, 
must  have  raised  the  trade  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  never  known 
before.  Many,  however,  of  the  modern  towers  are  of  too  llimsy 
a  construction  to  bear  the  jarring  of  a  full  peal.  A  catastrophe 
which  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  1810,  when  the  spire  of  St. 
Nicholas'  Church  fell  upon  the  roof  as  the  people  were  assembling 
for  the  service,  and  killed  twenty-three  of  the  congregation,  was 
partly  Caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  bells. 

The  bell  having  been  cast,  the  next  step  in  old  times  was  to 
name  it,  and  in  this  the  ecclesiastics  followed  all  the  ceremonies 
employed  in  the  christening  of  children.  It  was  carried  to  the 
font,  it  had  godiathers  and  godmothers,  was  sprinkled  with 
water,  was  anointed  with  oil,  and  was  finally  covered  with  the 
white  garment,  or  chrisom,  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual  was  put  upon  infants  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rite,  as  an 
emblem  of  innocence.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  of  the  service.  '  Costly  feasts  were  given,  and  even  in 
poor  villages  a  hundred  gold  crowns  were  sometimes  spent  on 
the  ceremony.1  The  usage  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
Al«  uin,  who  says  that*  it  ought  not  to  sqcm  a  new  thing  that 
bells  are  blessed  and  anointed,  and  a  name  given  to  them.'  It 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  variety  of  instances  ;  but  we  forbear 
to  subjoin  a  list  which  would  find  few  readers,  unless  perchance 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,     The  custom 
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continued  in  England  down  to  the  Reformation  \  and  we  gj 
single  memorial  of  the  practice  from  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Laurence,  Reading;,  in  1499  :■ — 

*  pMvt-il  lor  halo  wing  of  ilielwll  named  Harry,  vj  .*.  viijd.     And  ove 
that,  Sir  William  Symi\s,   Richard  Clech,  and  Mistress  Smyth   h 
gldfll4wi  ajiil  godrnoder  at  ihe  couseeracyon  of  the  same  bell,  and 
b.-iyng  all  other  costs  to  the  suffragan.' 

*  By  the  term  baptism/  says  Magius,  *  it  is  not  meant  that  bells 
are  baptized  with  that  baptism  by  vvliich  the  remission  of  sins  is 
conferred  \  the  term  is  used  because  the  principal  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  baptism  of  children  are  observed  in  blessing 
bells/  This  is  superfluous  as  an  explanation  and  inadequate  as 
a  defence.  '  Bells/  says  Sou  they,  *  are  not  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  because  the  original  sin  of  a  bell  would  be  a 
flaw  in  the  metal,  or  a  defect  in  the  tone,  neither  of  which  the 
priett  undertakes  to  remove/  The  profanity  of  the  proceeding 
was  in  applying  the  forms  of  a  Christian  sacrament  to  a  purpose 
in  which  there  was  no  correspondence  between  the  outwaid  ttgn 
and  the  inward  effect.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  was  done 
away,  Protestants  went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  superstition 
was  exchanged  for  indecorous  conviviality.  White,  of  Selborne, 
in  noticing  the  high  festival  which  was  observed  in  his  village 
at  the  inauguration  of  anew  peal  in  1735,  slates  that  the  treble 
was  fixed   bottom  upwards  and  fillet!  with  punch.     This  is 

the  favourite  plan,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  had 
beginning  to  leach  the  parishioners  to  associate  their  'church- 
going  bells'  with  rum  and  beer. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  immense  number  of  baptized  bells 
that  were  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  still  hang  in 
their  ancient  towers,  and  on  these  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to 
trace  in  the  antique  and  half-corroded  characters  the  once  ^De- 
rated name  that  was  invoked  by  their  sound.  A  more  careful 
search  in  remote  districts  might  make  known  several,  of  which 
no  acconnt  has  been  given,  though  we  might  hear  of  none  so  old 
as  that  which  was  taken  down  from  a  church  in  Cornwall  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  the  President  of  the  it 
Society,  and  which  bore,  as  he  used  to  relate,  with  all  possible 
pride,  the  inscription  'Alfredus  Rex  V  It  was  supposed  to  bvrc 
Men  the  gift  of  King  Alfred,  and  to  have  done  duty  for  a 
thousand  years.  Multitudes  of  bells,  famous  for  their  tone  and 
magnitude,  frequently  the  offerings  o£  wealthy  laymen  and  in  the 
production  of  which  no  pains  or  expense  had  been  spared,  were 
taken  away  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Not 
Holinshed  remarks  that  4  bells  remain  as  in  times  past,'  were 
those  of  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  always  spared.      Kinu' 
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Henry  VIII.,  according  to  Stow,  staked  a  bell  tower,  with  a  lofty- 
spire  of  timber,  which  stood  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  con- 
tained four  bells,  the  largest  in  London,  against  a  hundred  pounds, 
with  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  a  courtier.  Sir  Miles  won,  and  had 
the  bells  broken  up  and  the  tower  and  spire  pulled  down. 
Bulkelev  Bishop  of  Bangor  sold  the  bells  of  bis  cathedral  in  1541, 
and  Sir  Henry  Spelman  relates  that  at  the  period  of  bis  boyhood 
(circa  1572),  the  people  used  to  lell  how  many  had  been  removed 
in  every  part  of  his  county  (Norfolk).  The  destruction  began 
when  <rt  U^i.istical  property  was  seized  by  the  Crown  and  granted 
to  laymen.  The  hundred  of  Framland,  in  Leicestershire,  affords 
an  example  of  the  rarity  of  genuine  antique  specimens.  Out  of 
#8  churches,  with  an  aggregate  of  127  bells,  88  have  been  cast 
since  ltiOO ;  of  10  the  date  is  uncertain,  and  only  23  are  clearly 
of  the  pre- reformation  period.  The  puritans,  though,  the  enemies 
of  church  music  and  of  almost  everything  which  had  once  been 
put  to  superstitious  uses,  did  not  wage  direct  war  against  bells. 
Yet  in  the  general  depredation  then  committed  upon  churches, 
the  tower  was  frequently  rifled  of  its  contents.  The  good  people 
of  Yarmouth  petitioned  the  Parliament  in  1650  *  Do  he  pleased 
to  grant  them  a  part  of  the  lead  and  other  useful  materials  of  that 
vast  and  altogether  useless  cathedral  in  Norwich,  towards  the 
building  of  a  workhouse  to  employ  their  almost  starved  poor,  and 
repairing  their  piers'  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
town  could  propose  to  strip  off  the  covering  from  the  roof  of  a 
noble  cathedral  and  lay  it  open  to  the  ravages  of  frost  and  rain 
because  such  edifices  were  useless,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
bells  would  be  valued  except  for  the  metal  of  which  they  were 
made.  In  the  tasteless  apathy  which  succeeded  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  belfry  was  often  robbed  to  repair  the  church.  Very 
numerous  were  the  instances  in  which  four  bells  out  of  five  have 
been  sold  by  the  parish  to  defray  the  churchwardens'  *  little 
account.*  Of  those  that  escaped  such  accumulated  dangers, 
several  in  the  lapse  of  time  have  been  injured  and  recast ;  and 
altogether  the  ancient  stock  has  been  sadly  reduced. 

With  Scotland  it  fared  considerably  worse  than  with  us. 
Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  told  Spelman  in  1632  that 
when  he  was  shown  the  church  at  Dunbar  by  *  a  crump t  un- 
seemly person,  the  minister  thereof,'  he  impaired  how  many  bells 
they  possessed,  to  which  the  minister  answered,  *  None.1  His 
Grace  asked  how  it  l  chanced/  and  the  minister  replied,  with 
some  astonishment  at  so  simple  a  question,  that  f  it  was  one  of 
the  Reformed  churches.'  In  Edinburgh,  Abbot  found  only  ft 
single  relic.  All  its  companions  throughout  the  city  bad  been 
shipped,  to  the  Low  Countries.     In   France  the  Revolution  was 
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fatal  to  many  of  the  hells,  and   so   much  the  more  that  the  metal 
was  available  for  cannon.     The  celebrated  'George  of  Ami- 
which  hung  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  was  devoted  to  the  p 
pose  during  that  sacrilegious  delirium  when  the  religion  of  thi 
people  might  be  said  to  consist  in  war. 

Some  of  our  old  writers  delighted  to  trace  the  judgments  whid 
tlii'v  imagined  had  descent  ltd  on  the  depredators.  Spelman  ob- 
serves significantly  that  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  who  gambled  for 
the  bells  with  Henry  VIII.,  was  hanged  a  few  years  afterwards 
on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  trafficking  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  affirmed 
to  have  been  suddenly  stricken  with  blindness  when  he  went  to 
see  his  peal  safely  shipped.  Bad  luck  attended  many  of  the 
bells  themselves,  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  embarked  having 
been  wrecked.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  enthu- 
siastic worthies  that  church  property  was  not  the  only  cargo  I 
at  sea,  or  that  a  miracle,  which  destroyed  instead  of  preservin 
the  bells,  was  wrought  for  a  very  inadequate  end. 

Still  many  great  bells  remain  which  are  noticeable  for  anti- 
quity as  well  as  magnitude  and  beauty  of  tone.     The  peal  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  heaviest  in  England,  is  a  noble  exainpl- 
of  the  occasional  superiority  of  ancient  over   modern    bells   in 
regard   to   tone.     The   Exeter   peal  consists  of   ten    bells ;  tl 
peal  of  St.  Saviours,  South wark,    which   is   the  next    heavi 
numbers  twelve,  of  which  nine  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  years 
old.      Another  peal  of  twelve,  that  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
was  much  admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  when  they  ittflK  out 
in  honour  of  her  approach  from  Hatfield   to  London,  she  seldo 
failed  to  stop  at  a  short  distsmre  from  the  church  and  commen 
their  melody.     There  are  peals  of  ten  bells  at  St.  Margaret! 
Church,  Leicester,  at  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham,  and  in   tl 
of  Fulham,  which  are  considered  among  the  finest  in  the  country, 
The  musical  bells  of  Dews  bury  are  famous,  even  beyond  York- 
shire, as    *  England's  sweetest   melody/     One  of   the  number, 
which  is  popularly  known  as   *  Black  Tom  of  Sotliill."  is  said  ti 
have  been  an  expiatory  gift  for  a  murder.     It  is  tolled  on  Chris* 
mas-Eve  as  at  a  funeral, and  this  ringing  is  called  'the  devil's  knell, 
the  moral  of  it  being  that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born. 

It  has  been  computed  that  in  England  there  are  50  peals  of 
ten  bells,  300  peals  of  eight  bells,  500  peals  of  six    bells,  a: 
250  peals  of  five   bells.     The  calculations,   however,  rest   up 
superficial   data,  and  are  probably  wide   of  the  truth. 
hells,'  says  Mr.  Gatty,  '  which  form  the  octave  or  diatonic  seal 
make  the  most  perfect  peal,'     It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  abli 
to  ring  a  vast  variety  of  changes,  and  these  increase  enormousl 
with  the  number  of  the  bells.     *  This  term  is  used  *— we  quote 
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again  from  Mr.  Gatty — '  because  every  time  the  peal  is  rung 
round,  a  change  can  be  made  in  the  order  of  some  one  bell, 
thereby  causing  a  change  in  the  succession  of  notes.  The  fol- 
lowing numbers  are  placed  to  show  how  three  belts  can  ring  six 
changes : — 


1 


8 


3 


2 


J 


Four  bells  will  ring  four  times  as  many  changes  as  three,  viz. 
24  ;  five  hells  five  times  as  many  as  four,  viz.  120  ;  and  so  on.' 
The  progression  advances  at  such  a  fearful  rate  that  twelve  bells 
will  give  479,001,600  changes.  These,  it  was  calculated  by 
Southey,  wbo  was  fond  of  the  curiosities  of  the  art,  would  take 
ninety-one  years  to  ring,  at  the  rate  of  two  strokes  to  a  second, 
or  ten  rounds  to  a  minute.  The  changes,  he  continues,  upon 
fourteen  bells  could  not  be  rung  through  at  the  same  rate  in  less 
than  16,575  years;  and  upon  four-and-twenty  they  would  require 
more  than  117,000  billions  of  years.  In  practice,  bells  are  rung 
more  than  twice  as  quickly  as  Southey  supposes.  He  has  re- 
corded a  feat  of  eight  Birmingham  youths,  who  managed  to  get 
through  14,224  changes  in  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 
Their  ambition  was  to  have  reached  a  complete  peal  of  '  15,120 
bob  major,'  but  they  were  too  exhausted  to  proceed.  '  Great, 
then,'  exclaims  the  Laureate,  in  'The  Doctor/  from  which  we 
borrow  these  particulars,  l  are  the  mysteries  of  bell-ringing,' 
and  mysterious,  we  may  add,  arc  its  fascinations.  Yet  one  un- 
paralleled enthusiast,  whose  book  was  printed  in  1618,  devoted 
475  pages  to  prove  that  the  principal  employment  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven  will  be  the  continual  ringing  of  bells.  Southey  pro- 
nounces that  the  art  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the 
most  harmless  of  all  the  devices  for  obtaining  distinction  by  making 
a  noise  in  the  world.  The  justice  of  the  remark,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful.  Bell-ringers  as  a  class  have  always  had 
the  credit,  or  discredit  rather,  of  being  a  disorderly  set.  The 
fellowship  commenced  in  the  belfrey  conducts  to  the  public-house, 
all  gratuities  are  spent  in  tippling,  and  it  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  the  ringers,  alter  summoning  the  congregation  to  church, 
are  prone  to  slip  away  themselves. 

To  go  from  peals  to  single  bells,  Mr.  Gatty  lias  drawn  up  a 
list  of  the  largest  which  exist,  or  till  lately  existed,  in  the 
world  : — 
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toot.  cwtf.  q_n.  It*. 
The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow  (height  31  ft.  4^  in.,  diameter 

22  ft.  5J  in.,  circumference  67ft.  4  in.,  greati-st  thickness 

23  in.)  wcirhs 198     2      1      B 

Another  cast  in  1819  weighs        . 80    0    0    0 

The   hell  in  the  tower  at  St.  Ivan's   Church  at  Moscow 

(height  21  ft.,  diameter  18  ft.,  weight  of  clapper  4200  lbs.) 

w»'"ijrhs      . A7     1      1    16 

Another  in  the  same  chnreh  weighs        ......      17   16     0     0 

The  Great  Bell  at  Pekin  (height  14$  ft.,  diameter  13  ft.) 

weighs .*    .     53  U     I  20 

One  at  Nankin IS    f    ID 

One  at  01  in  utz 17   18     0     0 

TTw  Great  Bell  of  the  Cathedral   of  Rouen,    destroyed 

1793  (height  13  ft.,  diameter  11  ft.),  weighed     .      .'    .     17  17     0  16 
One  at  Vienna,  cast  in   1711  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  from  tin-  cannon  left  by   the  Turks  when  they 
raised  the  siege  ofthat  cily  (height  !<"'  ft,,  circumference 
8 1  ft,,  weight  of  the  clapper  11  IK)  lbs.),  weighs        .      .      17  14     0     0 
Ooe  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  placed  in  the  Cathedral  1G80 

Miit--n Sfloe  M  ft),  weighs 17     0     0     0 

I  hie  at  Erfurt  in  Germany,  and  considered  to  be  of  the  finest 

bell  metal  extant  (height  \\)\  ft.,  i  bj     13  15     0     0 

One  in  the  Roman  Catholic   Cathedral   at  Montreal  (east 

1847),  weighs 13  10    0    0 

*  Great  Peter,'  which  was  placed  in  York  Minster  in  1845, 

weighs 10  15    0    0 

4  Great  Tom '  at  Oxford  (diameter  7  ft.  1    in.,  height  6  ft. 

9  in.) ,  weighs 71134 

'Great Tom    at  Lincoln  (recast in  1835  with  an  addi- 
tional ton  of  metal,  weighs     5800 

Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul's  (diameter  9  ft,,  weight  of  the 

clapper  180  lbs,\  weighs S    2     1  .22 

Dn,  Do.  before  recast,  weighed        .     *       3  13     3     1 

•  Donstan '  nt  Canterbury .     .     •      3  10    o    0 

It  will  be  seen  that  ■  Great  Peter '  of  York,  which  has 
cast  since  the  fine  peal  In  the  Minster  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1840,  is  the  reigning  monarch  of  all  the  bella  oi  tl; 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gatty  that  the  ordinary 
price  of  a  bell  is  about  six  g-uineas  per  cwt.,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rate  increases  with  the  size,  lor  'Great  Peter'  cost  no 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  which  was  contributed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  York.  It  is  many  inches  higher  than  the  tallest  grenadier 
in  her  Majesty's  sew  ire,  and  requires  fifteen  men  to  ring1  it.  A 
bell  which  once  added  a  priory  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  is 
said  to  have  required  twenty- four  men  to  raise  it,  and  another  i 
fewer  than  thirty-two. 

The  two   *  Toms'  of  Oxford  and   Lincoln   are  supposed 
some  to  have  owed  their  appellation  to  the  circumstance  of  thei 
giving  out  a  sound   which   resembled   the  name.     The  origin 
Oxford  bell,  which  hung,  like  the  present,  in  the  Gate  Tourr 
(  hristehurch,  was  brought  from   the  abbey  of  Oscney,    and 
christened  Mary   at  the  commencement  of  the   bloody  Queen's 
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reign,  by  Treshain,  the  vice-chancellor*  '  O  delicate  and  sweet 
harmony  1  *  he  exclaimed,  when  first  it  summoned  him  to  mass,- — 
4  O  beautiful  Mary !  how  musically  she  sounds  !  how  strangely 
she  pleaseth  my  car!  *  But  musically-tongucd  Mary  was  recast 
in  1680,  and  has  now  a  voice  as  masculine  as  its  name,  for  it  is 
neither  accurate  in  its  note  nor  harmonious  in  sound.  Every 
evening  at  nine  it  tolls  101  times,  in  commemoration  of  the 
number  of  scholarships  with  which  the  college  is  endowed. 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
curiosities  in  the  cathedral,  hangs  in  the  south  or  clock  tower, 
above  the  two  bells  which  sound  the  quarters.  It  bears  the 
inscription — *  Richard  Phelps  made  me  1716/  It  is  struck 
hourly  by  the  hammer  of  the  clock,  but  the  clapper  hangs  idle, 
except  when  its  ponderous  stroke  announces  the  death  or  funeral 
of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  a  bishop  of  London,  a  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  year.  There  is  an  erro- 
neous notion  that  most  of  its  metal  was  derived  from  the  re- 
melting  of  *  Great  Tom  of  Westminster,1  which,  from  a  clock- 
lower  that  then  stood  near  the  door  of  the  Hall,  had  sounded 
the  hours  for  four  hundred  years  to  the  judges  of  England.  This 
bell,  so  replete  with  venerable  associations,  was  given  or  sold  by 
William  111.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  re-tast 
by  one  Wightman.  It  was  speedily  broken  in  consequence  of  the 
cathedral  authorities  permitting  visitors  to  strike  it,  on  payment 
of  a  fee,  with  an  iron  hammer,  and  Phelps  was  employed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  make  its  fine-toned  successor.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  he  should  not  remove  the  old  bell  till  he  delivered 
the  new,  and  thus  there  is  not  one  single  ounce  of  '  Great  Tom  ' 
in  the  mass.  The  latter  is  destined,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  to  have  a  mighty  substitute,  for  close  to  its  ancient 
ric  site  the  external  clock  of  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster is  to  strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  fifteen  tons,  and 
deprive  *  Great  Peter*  of  York  of  its  short-lived  pre-eminence. 

But  the  monster  bells  of  England  are  mere  playthings  in  com- 
parison with  the  leviathans  of  Russia.  The  Czar  Kolokol,  or 
Monarch,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  value 
of  the  raw  material  alone  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Clarke  at 
66,565/.  1 6*.,  and  by  Erman  at  350,000/.  'Great  Peter*  of 
York  took  fourteen  days  to  cool.  The  molten  metal  of  the  Mon- 
treal bell  was  twelve  minutes  in  rilling  the  mould.  What  must 
have  been  the  process  when,  instead  of  some  eleven  or  thirteen 
Ions,  198  were  employed.  It  was  cast  by  the  order  of  the 
Empress  Anne  in  1734,  from  the  metal  of  a  gigantic  predecessor, 
which  had  been  greatly  damaged.  The  people  assert  that  it 
was  once  hung  aloft,  but  that  the  beam  from  which  it  was  sus- 
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pendcd  beings  burnt  in  X737,  it  was  buried  in  tbe  eartb  by  the 
fall,  and  a  piece  broken  out.  Dr.  Clarke  maintained,  without 
sufficient  reason,  that  the  fall  was  a  fable,  that  the  bell  remained 
in  the  pit  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  that  the  fracture  was  caused 
by  the  water,  which  was  employed  to  extinguish  a  fire  in-tli 
building-  above,  having  flowed  upon  the  metal  whin  it  was  heated 
by  the  flames.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  it  raised  in  1837,  as 
placed  on  a  low  circular  wall.  Steps  lead  into  the  pit  over  which 
it  hangs  ;  and  this  excavation  in  the  earth,  with  the  Monarch  bell 
for  a  dome,  is  consecrated  as  a  chapel.  The  Czar  Kolokol  is  dumb, 
but  the  lesser  sovereign  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan  sends  out  its 
mighty  voice  three  times  a  year,  which  produces  a  tremulous  effect 
through  tbe  city,  and  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder. 
The  bells  in  Russia  are  fixed  immoveably  to  their  beams,  and  it 
is  merely  the  clapper  which  swings  to  and  fro.  This  alone  in 
the  hell  of  St,  Ivan  takes  three  men  to  sway  it  from  side  to  side. 
Barbaric  ambition  is  always  pleased  with  what  is  big,  but  the 
tone  of  the  Russian  bells  is  likewise  fine,  though,  as  the  art  of 
harmonious  ringing  is  unknown  among  them,  the  practical  result 
is  a  confused  clashing  of  sounds,  extremely  painful  to  English 
ears. 

With  all   the  Russian  fondness   for  bells,  the   permission  to 
employ  them  is  a  concession  which  the  Czar  has  never  obtainc 
for  Greek  churches  within  the  Ottoman  border.     Only  the  rocky 
peninsula  of  Athos   has  enjoyed  a  special  privilege   which   the 
inhabitants  showed  not,  nor  show,  any  backwardness  to  exercise. 
Some  recent  travellers  were  earnestly  entreated  by  the  old  sacris- 
tan of  a  monastery,  where  a  tower  was  just  completed,  to 
out  an  English  bell.     The  period   at  which  ringing  COffimeRfd 
or    ceased    in    the    East    has    not    been   ascertained.      Cardinal 
Baronius   says  that  the  Maronites  began   to   use   bells   in 
having  received  them  from  the  Venetians;  and  Matthew  P 
states  that  Richard  1,  was  welcomed  at  Acre  with  a  peal  when 
he  landed  in  1190  for  his  crusade.     It  is  not  unlikely,  am. in? 
other  prospective  changes,  that  the  church-bell  may  be  allowed 
to  speak   its  summons  in  conjunction  with  the  muezzin's  call  to 
prayer. 

Enormous  as  are  some  of  the  bells  of  China,  they  are  interior 
to  the  Russian  both  in  size  and  tone,  and  the  dulness  of  their 
sound  is  increased  from  their  being  struck  with  a  wooden  instead 
of  an  iron  clapper.  The  Burmese  indulge  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal taste  ;  and  a  large  specimen,  which  was  taken  in  the  late 
war  from  the  Dogon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon,  was  valued  at  17,000/. 
But  enough  of  the  big  bells  of  the  world,  which  are  rather 
matters  for  idle  wonder  than  use. 
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It  is  a  great  descent  from  the  Czar  Kolokol  to  those  small 
ancient  hand-bells,  which  arc  connected  with  the  personal  history 
of  the  first  apostles  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  and  Britain.  They 
are  made  of  a  dark  bronze,  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  which 
was  probably  copied  from  Roman  specimens,  and  are  usually 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  about  six  in  width. 
Sometimes  they  are  cast  in  one  piece,  bat  in  many  instances  they 
consist  of  two  or  three  plates  riveted  together  and  subsequently 
fused  into  one  mass  by  a  process  of  founding  which  is  not  prac- 
ilv  (1  in  the  present  day,  The  more  perfect  specimens  are 
remarkable  for  sweetness  of  tone,  and  the  distressing  note  given 
out  by  others  is  owing  to  their  being  cracked  or  repaired.  In 
the  middle  ages  they  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  they 
were  carried  about  when  contributions  were  raised  for  the 
monasteries  in  which  they  were  kept, — they  were  taken  to 
solemn  assemblies,  oath  was  made  upon  them  in  judicial  trials, 
and  the  people  were  more  afraid  to  swear  falsely  by  them  than 
the  Gospel,  expecting  that  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the  saint 
would  fall  upon  the  offender  who  dared  despise  his  bell.  Nay, 
some  are  used  in  Ireland  to  this  day  for  the  same  purposes  as  of 
old — for  enforcing  oaths,  honouring  funerals,  exercising  a  species 
of  ordeal,  and  lor  gracing  the  festivals  of  the  patron-saint  of  the 
district. 

Amongst  the  shadows  of  bygone  times,  few  are  more  unsub- 
stantial than  those  of  the  *  gray  fathers '  of  the  Irish  and  British 
Church — St.  Patrick,  St.  Kieran,  St.  Columba,  St,  (iiklas,  St. 
David,  St.  Senanus.  Yet,  in  remote  and  secluded  districts, 
bells,  which  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  historical  manuscripts, 
have  come  down  upon  a  stream  of  testimony  as  having  been  the 
identical  instruments  used  by  them  at  their  altars  and  in  their 
ambulatory  ministrations.  Three  are  alleged  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  St.  Patrick  himself.  One  of  these  is  said 
to  have  been  in  his  hands  when,  on  the  hill  of  conilict,  the 
modern  l  Croagh  Patrick,'  he  had  his  last  encounter  with  the 
demons  of  Ireland.  His  violent  ringing  proved  insufficient  to 
scare  away  his  adversaries,  and  he  at  last  flung  the  bell  itself 
into  the  midst  of  them,  when  they  lied  precipitately,  and  left 
the  island  free  from  their  aggressions  for  seven  years,  seven 
months,  and  seven  days.  The  missile,  broken  by  the  fall,  was 
afterwards  bestowed  on  the  patron-saint  of  Kildare,  and  called 
1  the  Broken  Bell  of  Brigid.'  It  was  another  bell,  we  suppose, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum '  as  having  been 
mended  for  St.  Patrick  by  an  angel,  and  the  seam  was  shown  in 
attestation  of  the  miracle.  This  is  like  the  evidence  of  the  Whig 
witness  in  'The  Rambler,'  who,  to  prove  that  the  son  of  James  11. 
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was  a  supposititious  child,  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  warm- 
iiitf-pan  in  xvhich  the  infant  had  been  smuggled  to  the  Queen's 
bed. 

A  second  St.  Patrick  bell  became  an  heirloom  of  tlic  abbey 
of  Armagh,  and  was  employed  in  946  by  the  abbot  to  measure 
the  tribute  paid  him  by  a  northern  tribe,  the  bell-full  of  silver 
being  given  him  for  his  'Peace/  as  successor  of  the  apostle 
of  Ireland,  The  third  and  most  prized  of  the  relics  is  that  known 
as  *  the  Bell  of  Patrick's  Will.'  The  breach  of  an  oath  taken 
upon  it  in  1044  was  affirmed  ti>  have  been  revenged  by  an  innir- 
sion  in  which  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  1200  cows  were 
carried  away.  At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  encased  in  a  costly  shrine,  embellished  with  serpents, 
curiously  and  elegantly  interlaced.  The  custody  of  it  had  become 
hereditary,  and  formed  a  source  of  considerable  emolument ;  it 
appears  that  a  Henry  Mul  hoi  land,  who  died  late  in  the  last 
century,  closed  the  long  line  down  which  this  relic  of  ancient 
art  had  been  conveyed  in  one  family  through  a  period  of  700 
years.  The  bell  itself  is  much  corroded,  but  appears  to  have 
been  of  rude  construction.  The  work  of  the  later  shrine,  how- 
which  was  undoubtedly  executed  in  the  island  seventy  years 
before  Henry  the  Second's  txmy  landed  on  the  Irish  shores,  proves 
that  the  natives  then  could  hardly  have  been  behind  their  invading 
neighbours  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The.  bell  and  its  shrine  were 
in  the  Cork  Exhibition  in  1852,  and  its  sound  is  described  as 
amply  sufficient  to  scare  away  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  any  reptiles 
except  the  deaf  adder. 

Hand-bells  possessing  similar  virtues,  and  some  of  which  are 
preserved,  were  common  in  Wales.  They  were  held  sacred  in 
all  the  Welsh  churches  previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  were 
taken  round  to  the  houses  of  deceased  persons  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral — a  very  ancient  custom,  which  is  stated  by  Mr,  West- 
wood,  in  his  interesting  papers  published  a  few  years  back  in  the 
'  Archa>ologia  Cambrensis,'  to  have  stood  its  ground  until  lately 
at  Caerleon.  Some  specimens  which  existed  in  Scotland  partially 
retained  their  hold  on  popular  veneration  down  to  nearly  our  own 
day,  in  defiance,  as  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  of  reforming  zeal  and  the 
discipline  of  Presbyterian  kirk-sessions.  Curious  superstitions 
were  connected  with  them  here,  as  elsewhere.  The  bell  of  St 
Fillnn,  which  belonged  to  a  famous  old  chapel  at  Killin,  in  P> 
shire,  was  affirmed  to  cure  lunacy,  a  belief  which  would  now  be 
deemed  of  itself  an  indication  of  the  disease.  After  the  patient 
had  dipped  in  the  well  or  pool  of  St.  Fillan,  and  passed  a  night  in 
the  chapel,  the  bell,  if  he  survived,  was  set  on  his  head  in  the 
morning  with  great  solemnity,  and  his  wits  returned.     Still  more 
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extraord inary ,  it  was  believed  that  if  this  invaluable  specific  was 
stolen  it  would  extricate  itself  from  the  hands  of  the  thief,  and 
return  from  whence  it  was  taken,  ringing  all  the  way.  The  satne 
power  was  attributed  to  a  bell  in  Leinster.  A  chieftain  t>f  Wick- 
low  got  possession  of  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tie  it  with  a  cord 
to  prevent  its  escaping  to  its  Lome,  at  St.  Fillan's  church  in 
Meath.  Clothaire  11.  (it  is  Baronius  who  tells  the  tale)  carried 
off  a  bell  from  Soissons,  in  Burgundy,  which  resented  its  removal 
in  a  more  effectual  way.  It  became  dumb  on  the  road,  and  when 
it  arrived  at  Paris  its  voice  was  gone.  The  king  sent  it  back  to 
its  old  quarters,  and  it  no  sooner  approached  the  town  than  it 
recovered  its  tone  and  rang  so  loudly  that  it  was  heard  while  yet 
seven  miles  distant.  An  occurrence  of  recent  date  would  in 
those  days  have  figured  among  the  miracles  of  the  age.  On  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  bells  of  Trim,  which  he  had 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  where  he  spent  many  of  his  early 
years,  were  ordered  by  the  Dean  to  be  tolled.  The  tenor,  one  of 
the  finest  and  sweetest  in  Ireland,  was  no  sooner  set  going  than 
it  suddenly  broke.  On  examining  the  bell  it  was  found  to  have 
been  cast  in  17G'J — the  very  year  the  Duke  was  born.  So  we 
read  in  1854. 

An  old  Sancte-bell  still  hangs  in  a  few  of  our  churches  in  the 
bell-cote  above  the  chancel  arch.  It  received  its  name  from  being 
always  rung  at  the  words  Sancte>  sancte*  zancte  Dcus  Sabbaotk,  as 
the  priest  elevated  the  Host,  and  all  who  heard  it  knelt  and 
offered  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  Most  persons  have  witnessed  this 
scene  in  the  streets  of  Roman  Catholic  cities,  where  a  hand- bell 
is  rung  before  the  priest  who  carries  the  sat  red  elements.  Some 
years  since  in  Spain  the  sound  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  a 
theatre,  and  not  only  did  all  the  spectators  rise  up  and  kneel,  but 
the  dancers  on  the  stage  stopped  in  their  performance  to  drop 
upon  their  knees. 

Of  the  inscriptions  upon  bells  not  very  many  of  early  date 
remain.  Some  Anglo-Saxon  bells,  which  are  only  known  to  us 
from  history,  were  dedicated  to  English  saints  and  confessors,  as 
the  bell  called  *  Gutblac,'  at  Croyland,  and  the  bells  named 
1  Turketul,*  4  Betelem,'  and  *  Bega,'  given  to  the  same  holy  site 
by  TurketuFs  successor.  The  oldest  of  those  which  still  exist  in 
England  generally  bear  the  name,  if  not  of  the  Saviour  or  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  at  least  that  of  an  apostle,  a  martyr,  or  some 
other  saint  of  special  eminence,  with  the  usual  addition  *ora  pro 
nobis.'  But  in  later  times  it  became  common  to  couple  some 
longer  invocation  with  the  name.  Thus  wc  find,  in  uncouth  Latin, 
sentiments  like  the  following,  which  we  translate  for  the  benefit 
of  our  fair  readers :  — 

*  Jesus, 
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1  Jesus,  regard  this  work,  and  by  thy  strength  prosper  it !' 
'  Jeans,  who  abidest  above  the  stars !  heal  our  wounds/ 

*  May  my  sound  please  Thee,  0  Christ,  Heavenly  King!" 
'  Christ!  give  us  t  lie  joys  of  eternal  life/ 

*  I  am  the  Way  and  Giver  of  Life:— give  thyself  to  me/ 
'  Our  motion  speeds  the  Redeemer's  praise/ 

An  old  bell  at  Tliirsk  bears  the  inscription — 

*  In  the  name  of  Jesus  I  call,  sounding  Mary  in  the  world/ 

The  bells  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  have  such  labels  as  these — 

'Inra  called  Mary  :  I  disperse  the  storms,  scatter  enemies,  and  inn 
away  daemons.' 

*  I  sound  hi  the  world  the  name  of  Mary,* 

*  I  am  called  Mary,  and  sound  the  Rose  of  the  World/ 
'  O  crowned  Virgin  !  I  will  proclaim  thee  blessed/ 

'  O  Mary  I  by  thy  prayers  protect  those  whom  I  call  togeth 
On  bells  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  we  find, 

4 1  laud  in  holy  tones  him  who  broke  the  sceptre  of  the  dragon/ 

*  May  the  Creator  associate  us  with  the  angels  V 

On  a  bell  in  honour  of  All  Saints, 

*  Goveru  us,  0  God  !  and  unite  us  to  Thy  saints/ 
On  a  bell  in  honour  of  St.  Katherine, 

'  In  this  assembly  I  sound  sweetly  the  name  of  Katherine/ 
There  are  many  bells  dedicated  in  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul ;  and  on  one  of  them  is  the  epigraph 

*  The  bell  of  Peter  sounds  for  the  name  of  Christ/ 

The  bell  of  the  great  Minster  of  Schaffhauscn,  and  another  in  a 
church  near  Lucerne,  proclaim  that  they  *  mourn  at  funerals, 
disperse  storms,  honour  festivals,  excite  the  tardy,  and  paiih 
the  turbulent/  The  monkish  jingle  to  the  same  effect  was  a 
common  inscription  in  the  middle  ages :— 

4  Funera  plango,  Fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Exeito  lentos,  Dissipo  ventos,  Paco  cruentos/ 
In  a  few  instances   the  words  were  deemed,   for  what  reason 
we  cannot  perceive,  a  charm  against  fire,  as  was  the  case  with 
the   inscription  on    the   great  bell  of  the  priory  of  Kenilworth, 
preserved  by  Du^dnle: — 

*  May  a  healthy  and  willing  mind,  freedom  for  our  country,  and 
the  peace  of  Michael  and  the  Angels,  be  given  by,  Heaven  to  this  bouse 
for  the  honour  of  God/ 

An  actual  fire-bell  (cast  1052)  in  the  church  of  Sherborne  has 
upon  it  the  distich — 

*  Lord  !  quench  this  furious  flame ; 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same/ 
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A  local  poet  seems  to  have  resided  about  this  period  in  the 
town,  for  in  the  same  tower  a  bell,  recast  in  1670  from  one  which 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Cardinal  Wolscy  from  Tour- 
nay,  has  a  second  couplet,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  \>< 
the  first  in  style  : — 

1  By  Wolsey's  gift  I  measure  time  for  all  ; 
To  mirth,  to  grief,  to  church,  I  serve  to  call.' 

The  original  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  (1610)  announced  that  it 
was  dedicated  '  to  sound  sweetly  unto  salvation,  of  the  IIolv 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  A  bell  in 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  dated  16(57,  has  this  exhortation  : — 

*  I  warn  ye  liow  your  time  passes  away.  Serve  God,  therefore,  while 
life  doth  last,  and  say  Gloria  in  Excels  U  Deo  F 

The  great  bell  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  (1790)  bears  a  wordy 
inscription  characteristic  of  Scotch  divines,  but,  though  somewhat 
lengthy,  it  has  a  redeeming  conclusion  : — 

'  In  the  year  of  grace  1594,  Marcus  Knox,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow, 
zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  reformed  religion,  caused  me  to  he 
fabricated  in  Holland  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Glasgow,  and 
placed  me  with  solemnity  in  the  tower  of  their  cathedral.  My  func- 
tion was  announced  by  the  impress  on  my  bosom — u  Ye  who  bear  me, 
come  to  learn  of  holy  doctrine ;"  and  I  was  taught  to  proclaim  the 
hours  of  unheeded  time.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  years  had  I 
sounded  these  awful  warnings,  when  I  was  broken  by  the  hands  of  in- 
considerate and  unskilful  men.  In  the  year  1790  1  was  cast  into  tin- 
furnace,  refounded  at  London,  and  returned  lo  my  sacred  vocation. 
Reader  !  thou  also  shalt  know  a  resurrection — may  it  be  unto  eternal 
life  V 

If  there  was  no  peculiar  felicity  in  the  old  inscriptions,  they 
were  usually  reverent.  Here  and  there  we  rnect  with  an  excep- 
tion, as  in  the  case  nf  *  Great  Tom*  of  Oxford,  which,  before  il 
was  recast  in  1680,  had  nn  epigraph  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
praise  of  St.  Thomas  it  Tang  out  *  Bim,  Bom.'  The  great  bell 
uen  bore  a  miserable  stanza,  which  has  been  translated  by 
ver  into  verse  that  is  nut  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  original  : — 

*  Je  snis  George  d'Ambois, 
Qui  ai  trente-cinque  milk'  pois  ; 
Mais  lui  qui  me  pesem 
Trente-six  mille  me  trouvera.' 

*  I  am  George  of  Ambois, 
Thirty-five  thousand  in  pois; 
But  he  that  shall  weigh  me 
Thirty-six  thousand  shall  find  me.' 

In  those  days  the  ecclesiastics  devised  the  inscriptions,  but  later, 
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when   the   churchwarden  who  ordered   the  bell   also  settled  tb 
label,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  most  ridiculous  specimens 
parochial  poetry.     Thus  at  St.  Mary's,  Bentley,  in   Hampshire 
where  there  are  six  bells,  No.  1  (1703)  is  inscribed— 

'  John  Eyer  gave  twenty  pound 
To  meek  mee  a  losty  sound.' 
On  No.  5  we  have, 

*  Unto  the  church  I  do  you  call, 
Death  to  the  grave  will  summons  all.1 

On  another, 

1  Thomas  Eyer  and  John  Winslade  did  contrive 
To  cast  from  four  bells  this  pcale  of  five.' 

On  a  bell  at  Binstcad,  one  of  a  peal  of  five, — 

*  Doctor  Nicholas  gave  five  pound 
To  help  cast  tins  peal  tuneabei  and  sound.' 

On  another, 

1  Samuel  Knight  made  this  ring- 
In  Biustead  steeple  for  to  ding.     1695/ 

On  a  bell  at  Bradneld  church  in  Berkshire, 

*  At  proper  times  my  voice  I'll  rai-e. 
And  sound  to  my  subscribers'  praise.' 

Nothing  is  too  low  or  ludicrous  for  rustic  tastes,  and  the  i 
sort  of  genius  which  loves  to  embellish  the  leads  and  benches  i 
the  church  with  facsimiles  of  the  soles  of  heavy  shoes,  bearing 
the  centre  the  name  and  age  of  the  wearer,  with  the  date  of  hii 
carving,  is  equally  visible  in  the  inscriptions  on  bells  and 
epitaphs  upon  gravestones. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  earliest  use  of  bells  in  churebe 
was  to  summon  the  congregation ;  but  superstition  soon  enlist 
them  into  her  service.     It  then  became  customary  at  their  i 
serration   to  pray  that   they  might   be   endowed   with  pofKS 
drive   away  devils,  and  dissipate   thunder-storms,  hailt  and  tec 
pests.*      In  the  opinion  ol  those  who  originated  the  practice,  tb 
evil    spirits  were   the  cause  of  foul  weather,  and,  being  terrif 
at  the  saintly  sound  of  the  bells,  they  precipitately  fled.     4  Fc 
this  reason/  to  give  the  strange  delusion  in  the  words   of  the 
eminent  ritualist  Durandus,  *  the  church,  when  a  tempeal  tfl 
to  arise,  rings  the  bells,  that  the  fiends,  hearing   the  trumpets* 
the   eternal  King,  may  flee  away,  and  cease   from   raising  the 


•  On  some  of  the  old  bells  the  expression  '  I  drive  away  pestilence'  occur*.  In 
this  case,  perhaps,  the  influence  was  ascribed  (by  some  at  least  J  to  natural  and  uot 
to  spiritual  causes,  for  we  read  among  the  rules  of  Dr.  Hering,  agaiusi  '  pestileatiall 
contagion  '  in  lfi'25, — '  Let  the  bells  in  cities  and  townes  be  rung  often,  and  tiw 
great  ordnance  discharged ;  thereby  the  air  is  purified,' 
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storm.*  When  he  wrote  this  in  1286,  the  belief  had  already 
existed  for  centuries,  and  Magius  centuries  afterwards  gravely 
discussed  and  Tesolved  in  the  affirmative  the  questions,  whether 
it  is  the  fiends  ihat  brew  the  tempests,  and  whether  church-bells 
will  put  to  rout  the  fiends.  There  are  numerous  allusions  to  the 
practice  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  in  parish  accounts  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  are  charged  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  ringers  during  *  thunderings.'  It  was  one  of 
the  •  fooleries*  which  Latimer  exposed  at  the  Reformation  in 
that  happy  style  of  argument  which  has  never  been  surpassed  for 
its  exact  adaptation  to  the  tastes  and  comprehension  of  illiterate 
hearers,  *  Ye  know,'  he  said,  *  when  there  was  a  storm  or  fearful 
weather,  then  we  rung  the  holy  bells :  they  were  they  that  must 
make  all  things  well ;  they  must  drive  away  the  devil  I  But  I 
tell  you,  if  the  holy  bells  would  serve  against  the  devil,  or  that 
he  might  be  put  away  through  their  sound,  no  doubt  we  would 
soon  banish  him  out  of  all  England  ;  for  I  think,  if  all  the  bells 
in  England  should  be  rung  together  at  a  certain  hour,  there  would 
be  almost  no  place  but  some  bells  might  be  heard  there,  and  so 
the  devil  should  have  no  abiding-place  in  England.'  No  (lift 
of  the  body  is  more  hereditary  and  inveterate  than  these  disorders 
of  the  mind.  Tiie  Bishop  of  Chalons  christened  a  peal  not  many 
years  since,  and  in  a  sermon  which  he  pronounced  on  the  uicision 
enforced  the  'fooleries  '  which  Latimer  had  laughed  away.  lThe 
bells,5  said  he,  '  placed  like  sentinels  on  the  towers,  watch  over 
us,  and  turn  away  from  us  the  temptations  of  the  enemy  of  our 
salvation,  as  well  as  storms  and  tempests.  They  speak  and  pray 
for  us  in  our  troubles;  they  inform  Heaven  of  the  necessity  of 
earth/  If  this  be  true,  there  is  more  virtue  in  the  clapper  of  a 
bell  than  in  the  tongue  of  a  prelate.  So  late  as  1852,  the  Bishop 
of  Malta  ordered  all  the  church-bells  to  be  rung  for  an  hour  to 
allay  a  gale.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  hierarchy  so  enlightened 
the  custom  continues  to  flourish  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  may  not  impossibly  endure  while  a  tower,  a  bell, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  can  be  found  collected  on  the 
same  spot. 

In  many  places  the  practice  was  kept  up  from  mere  habit  when 
die  superstition  had  ceased,  there  having  grownup  in  lieu  thereof 
a  notion  that  the  ringing  of  bells  dispersed  storms  or  retained  them 
at  a  distance  by  moving  the  air.  An  event  which  occurred  in  Brit- 
tany in  1718  convinced  philosophers  that  the  means  employed  to 
I  drive  away  the  lightning  was  singularly  efficacious  in  drawing  it 
down.  A  great  storm  arose  on  the  coasts.  The  bells  were  rung  in 
twenty-four  churches,  every  one  of  which  was  struck,  whereas  all 
the  towers  which  held  their  tongues  were  spared.  M.  Arago 
Via* 
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has  boldly  questioned  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence.  He 
remarks  that  storms  sometimes  travel  in  long  and  narrow  zone 
that  tin-  specified  ehurches  may  have  occupied  just  such  a  strip 
that  the  injuries  done  to  the  ringers  would  make  a  deep  impre 
lion,  while  the  slight  cracks  and  displaced  hits  of  plaster  in  neigl 
hour  i  rig  edifices,  which  were  squally  scathed,  would  pass  unofc 
served.  The  story  indeed  proves  too  much.  If  the  lightning  pick* 
out  the  towers  where  the  bells  were  rung  in  this  complete  at] 
unerring1  manner,  ■  usage  which  had  prevailed  for  centurie 
must  have  destroyed  half  the  churches  and  ringers  in  tin-  \i.  =  il  I 
A  tingle  circumstance  explains  the  tale.  The  storm  happen* 
on  Good  Friday,  when  not  a  bell  is  permitted  to  sound.  Sol 
;><  .  in,  at  oecurrcd,  and  the  people  at  once  exclaimed  that  it  was  i 
judgment  for  infringing  the  precepts  of  the  Church  :  the  rest  wa 
the  exaggeration  of  ignoranee  and  superstition,  ever  ready  to  Ml 
a  marvel.  In  1769  the  tower  of  Passy  was  struck  during  tfc 
ringing  of  the  protecting  peal,  and  again  much  was  said  of  tt 
mischief  of  the  system  ;  but  this  example  was  in  direct  contra- 
■  li< -tinii  to  the  legend  of  Brittany,  for  two  other  neigh  bouriir- 
towers  within  the  limits  of  the  storm,  in  which  the  bells  \\ 
going,  remained  untouched.  The  general  result  was,  that  educate 
people  denounced  the  plan,  and  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
and  the  lower  orders  persevered  in  patronising  it.  The  secula 
authorities  interposed  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  put  it  doi 
The  King  of  Prussia  directed  an  ordinance,  prohibiting 
practice,  to  be  read  in  1783  in  all  the  churches  of  his  domink 
and  the  same  was  done  in  the  Palatinate  and  several  dioc 
Franca.  The  Prefect  of  Dordogne  found  it  necessary  in  1  N  1  i 
repeat  the  order ;  and,  to  prove  that  pretended  science  can  be  I 
blind  to  evidence  as  superstition  itself,  he  assured  the  peupl 
that  to  ring  the  bells  was  '  an  infallible  method  of  causing  Hi 
lightning  to  strike.'  Whether  these  agitations  of  the  air  h 
effect  at  all  upon  tempests,  is  considered  by  M.  Arago  to  be  itll 
undecided.  It  was  till  lately  the  usage  in  particular  disi 
France  to  fire  small  cannon  or  mortars  to  ward  off  such  storms 
hail  and  rain  as  would  be  destructive  to  the  crops.  The  method 
was  thought  to  be  efficacious  by  those  who  tried  it,  and  to  in<!eii 
nify  them  abundantly  for  the  powder  they  expended,  The  fe 
obs<  nations,  howe\er,  of  military  men  rather  tend  to  the  conclu 
sion  that  the  roar  of  artillery  is  without  influence  upon  the  weetbr 
and,  if  cannon  are  ineffective,  it  would  go  far  to  show  that 
result  has  been  produced  by  the  comparatively  feeble  tilOllg 
more  continuous  sound  of  bells.  On  one  point  at  least  M.  Arag 
is  decided — that  it  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  they  increa 
the  danger.     In  no  single  instance  is  there  any  valid  reason 
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suppose  that  ringing  has  brought  down  lightning  upon  buildings 
which  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  M.  Arago  points  out  that 
the  ringers,  nevertheless,  are  in  a  perilous  position.  As  the 
highest  objects  are  commonly  struck,  church-towers  offer  a  promi- 
nent mark;  the  rope,  moistened  by  the  humid  atmosphere,  is  a 
powerful  conductor,  and  the  charge  is  lodged  in  the  man  at  the 
end  of  it.  If  no  one  is  present,  and  the  rope  is  left  hanging:,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ground,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  lightning  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  loop  at  the 
extremity,  and  return  by  the  way  it  came,  without  leaving  witliin 
the  tower  any  trace  of  its  visit,  A  German  savant  calculated  in 
1783  that  in  the  space  of  thirty-three  years  386  towers  had  been 
damaged  and  121  ringers  killed.  The  same  flash  being  constantly 
fatal  to  more  than  one  of  the  company,  the  total  of  deaths  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  number  of  churches  which  were  struck  during 
a  peal.  In  1755  three  ringers  were  killed  in  a  belli v,  together 
with  four  children  who  were  standing  underneath.  In  1768  a 
flash  was  fatal  to  two  men  in  a  church-tower  in  Dauphine,  and 
wounded  nine  more.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  if  hells  have  any 
power  whatever  over  storms,  it  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  or  marked 
to  counterbalance  the  risk  to  the  ringers. 

After  the  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  potency  of  bells  in 
terrifying  spirits,  they  were  naturally  employed  in  all  the  matters 
in  which  fiends  were  reputed  to  interfere.  It  was  the  weapon 
with  which  St.  Anthony  fought  the  legion  of  demons  who  tor- 
mented him  during  his  long  eremitical  life,  and  in  the  figures 
which  were  drawn  of  him  during  the  middle  ages  he  is  repre- 
sented as  carrying  a  bell  in  his  band,  or  suspended  from  his  staff. 
The  passing-bell,  which  was  formerly  tolled  for  those  who  were 
dying,  or  passing  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  peal  which 
was  rung  after  their  death,  grew  out  of  the  belief  that  devils 
troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and  lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul 
at  the  moment  when  it  escaped  from  the  body  ;  yea,  occasionally 
even  to  do  battle  for  it  with  good  or  guardian  angels— a  scene,  by 
the  way,  given  in  apparently  the  oldest  remains  of  Etrurian,  if 
not  of  Egyptian  art.  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  was  retained 
at  the  Reformation,  and  the  people  were  instructed  that  its  use 
was  to  admonish  the  living  and  excite  them  to  pray  for  the  dying. 
To  discourage  the  fancy  that  demons  could  assault  the  liberated 
soul,  or  that  the  jingling  of  bells  would  deter  them  from  their 
purpose,  only  a  single  short  peal  was  to  be  rung  after  death.  In 
the  articles  of  inquiry  in  different  dioceses  at  various  periods, 
inquisition  is  made  both  as  to  keeping  up  the  practice  of  tolling 
the  passing-bell,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  former  superstitious 
ringing.     The  injunction  began  to  be  neglected  towards  the  close 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  nntl  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
the  passing-bell,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  heard.  The  tolling,  indeed,  continued  in  the  old  fashion, 
but  it  took  place  after  the  death  instead  of  before.  The  short  peal 
that  was  once  the  peculiar  signal  to  announce  that  some  mortal  had 
put  on  immortality,  is  still  rung  in  many  places  as  the  prelude 
or  the  conclusion  to  the  tolling,  though  it  has  no  longer  any 
meaning.  It  is  less  surprising  that  the  usa^e  should  have  been 
given  up  than  that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long1.  It  must  often 
have  been  a  hitter  pang-  to  relations  to  order  the  doom  of  those 
to  be  sounded  whose  lives  were  dearer  to  them  than  their  own. 
and  an  aggravation  of  their  misery  to  have  their  ears,  as  they  sat 
by  the  dying  lied,  filled  with  the  sorrowful  knell.  It  must  fre- 
quently have  dismayed  the  patients  themselves,  and  hastened,  if 
it  did  not  sometimes  cause,  the  event  it  foretold.  Nelson  said  of 
the  dying  Christian,  in  Ids  'Fasts  and  Festivals'  (1732),  that, 
'should  his  senses  hold  out  so  long,  he  can  hear  e\en  his 
|iis- in-- liell  without  disturbance.'  Such  was  the  case  with  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  who  died  in  the  Tower  in  I5«7.  The  question 
of  the  Governor  to  one  of  the  attendants — *  Were  it  not  best  to 
send  to  the  church  that  the  bell  may  be  rung?' — caught  her  ear, 
and  she  herself  answered,  *  Good  Sir  Owen,  let  it  l>e  so.'  A 
Mrs.  .Margaret  Duck,  who  departed  this  life  in  I64i>,  on  finding 
her  end  draw  near,  summoned  her  family  to  take  leave  of  her,  and 
then  gave  orders  herself  for  the  bell  to  give  out  its  warning  note. 
But  these  were  the  minority,  and  many  felt  nunc  like  the  sw  | 
mentioned  in  the  *  Anatomy  of  Abuses,'  who,  *  hearing  the  bell 
toll  for  him,  rushed  up  in  his  bed  very  vehemently.'  Now  and 
then,  in  spite  of  the  Deli,  the  patient  recovered,  and  of  this  old 
Fuller  gives  a  curious  instance.  His  father  called  upon  Dr. 
Fcntim,  a  divine,  who.  after  some  conversation,  apologised  for 
leal  ing  him.  «  Mr.  Fuller,1  said  he,  •  hear  how  the  passing-1 
tolls  for  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Felton,  now  a-dying ;  I  must  to  nr 
study,  it  being  mutually  agreed  upon  betwixt  us  in  our  bealt 
that  the  survivor  of  us  should  preach  that  other's  funeral -sermon.' 
But  'my  dear  friend  Dr.  Felton,  now  a-dying.  recovered,  and 
lived  ten  years  after  he  had  preached,  in  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
part, the  funeral-sermon  of  Dr.  Fenton  | 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  curfew,  or  coiwrc~JeiL,  whi 
was  rung  at  eight  o'clock  as  a  signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  put 
out  their  fires  and  go  to  bed,  its  object,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced, 
was  exclusively  social  or  political,  and  not  n-ligious.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  into  England  is  usually  ascribed  tn 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  most  plausible  conjntnre  as  to 
its  purpose  is,  that  it  was  to  diminish  the  risk  of  extensive  con- 
flagrations 
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flagrations  at  a  period  when  bouses  were  principally  of  wood, 
Milton  has  described  it  in  a  couplet  sonorous  and  musical  as  tbe 
bell  itself: — 

1  On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 

Over  some  widp.-uutivnil  >horet 

Swinging  siowt  with  solemn  roar.1 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  a  practice 
once  established,  that,  though  for  centuries  its  only  use  has  been 
6  to  toll  the  knell  of  parting  day/  it  continues  to  be  rung 
wherever  there  are  funds  to  pay  the  ringer,  and  few  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  its  sound  that  would  not  feel,  if  it  was 
hushed,  that  a  soothing  sentiment  had  been  taken  out  of  their 
lives. 

The  manifold  other  purposes  to  which  bells  are  applied  are 
too  familiar  for  description.  They  are  the  appointed  voice  of 
public  rejoicing,  and  sound  for  every  festive  event.  They  ring 
in  the  new  yeaT,  the  new  sovereign,  the  new  mayor,  the  new 
squire,  and  the  new  rector ;  for  hope  is  stronger  than  memory, 
expectation  than  gratitude,  and  the  multitude  feel  that  their  life 
is  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past.  Often  the  peal  breaks  forth 
on  unworthy,  and  in  the  last  generation  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed on  shameful,  occasions.  Mr.  Brand  had  known  it  called 
into  requisition  to  celebrate  the  winning  of  a  Mong  main'  at 
cock-fighting.  But  the  commonest  application  of  its  merry 
musk  is  to  proclaim  that  two  lovers  have  just  been  made 
happy.     *  Well  is  it,1  says  Mr.  Gatty,  *  when  all  continues  to  go 

Merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
Alas!  we  have  known  sequels  to  such  a  beginning,  with  which 
the  knell  had  been  more  in  unison!'  So  thought  one  Thomas 
Nash,*  who  in  1813  bequeathed  fifty  pounds  a-yearto  the  ringers 
of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  'on  condition  of  their  ringing  on  the 
whole  peal  of  bells,  with  clappers  tnu tiled,  various  solemn  and 
dolefrtt  chanties  on  the  14th  of  May  in  every  year,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  my  wedding-day  j    and  also  the   anniversary  of  my 

*  In  the  days  of  his  namesake  all  the  visitors  to  the  city  were  welcomed  by  a 
al  from  the  Abbey,  a  compliment  which  cost  them    lialf-a-guinea.     The  com- 
ny,  thus  apprised  of  every  fresh  arrival,  used  to  send  and  inquire  for  whom  the  . 
Ik  rang.    Anstey  describes  the  practice  in  his  *  New  Bath  Guide:' — 
•  No  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels 

In  charming  sweet  sounds  both  of  fiddle*  and  bells, 

I  thought  like  a  fool  that  they  only  would  ring 

For  a  wedding,  a  jttdge,  or  the  birth  of  a  king; 

But  I  found  'twas  for  me  that  the  eood-nalurd  people 

Bung  so  hard  that  I  thought  thi'y  would  pull  down  the  steeple; 

So  I  look  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby, 

And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  Abbey." 
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decease  to  ring  a  grand  bob-major,  and  merry  mirthful  peals  u; 
muffled,  in  joyful  commemoration  of  my  happy  release  fro: 
domestic  tyranny  and  wretchedness.' 

Passing  from  the  realities  of  tangible  bells,  we  may  advert  f< 
a  moment  to  the  stories  which  belong  to  the  regions  of  illusion  or 
romance,     Uhland  refers  to  one  of  these  traditions  in  bis  poem 
of  *Thc  Lost  Church,'  which   Lord  Lindsay,  whose  translation 
we  quote,  supposes  to  have  been  founded  on  an  ancient  traditi 
of  the  Sinaitie  peninsula  : — 

*  Oft  in  the  forest  far  one  hears 
A  passing  sound  of  distant  bells; 
Nor  legends  old  nor  human  wit 
Can  tell  us  whence  the  music  swells. 
From  the  Lost  Church  'tis  thought  that  soft 
Faint  ringing  comet h  on  the  wind  : 
Once,  many  pilgrims  trod  the  path, 
lint  no  one  now  the  way  can  find.' 

Similar  legends  of  churches  swallowed  up,  and    of  their 
sending  out  their   wonted  music  on  certain  occasions  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  are  attached  to  several  localities.      At  a  place 
called    Fisherty-Brow,    near   Kirk  by    Lonsdale,   there   is  a   sort 
of  natural  basin,  where,  according  to  the  super  stitio  loci,  a  church, 
the  clergyman,  and  the  congregation  were  engulfed,  ami  here  tbi 
bells  may  be  heard   ringing  on  a  Sunday  morning  by  any  01 
who  puts  his  ear  to  the  ground,     A  like  fate  was  said  to  havi 
befallen  the  entire  village  of  Raleigh,  in  Nottinghamshire 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  inhabitants  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing to  go  out  to  the  valley  and  listen  to  the  mysterious  chii 
their  lost  parish  church.      According  to  a  tradition  at  Tun  stall, 
in  Norfolk,  the  churchwardens  and  parson  disputed  for  the 
session  of  some  bolls  which  had  become  useless  because  the  tow 
was  burnt.     While  the  quarrel   was  in  progress  the  arch-fii 
stepped  in  and  carried  off  the   bells.     The  parson  pursued  hi 
with  hot  haste   and  much  Latin,  but  the  evil  one  dived   into 
earth  with  his  ponderous  burthen,  and  the  place  where  he  dis- 
appeared is  marked  by  a  boggy  pool,  popularly  known   by  the 
name  of  Hell-hole.     Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  to  such  sounds,   even  these  bells  arc  sometime.-- 
mitted  to  favour  their  native  place  with  a  ghostly  peal.     Many 
more    such    traditions,     slightly    varied,    exist    both    here 
abroad. 

None  of  these  histories  of  phantom  bells,  whose  voice  has 
come  '  upon  the  wind,'  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  circum- 
stance related  by  the  ever  agreeable  author  of  *  Eothen.'  He 
was  travelling,  seated  on  his  camel,   in  the  desert,  and,  ln\iiii: 
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closed    Ills    eyes    against    the    fierce    glare,    he    gradually    fell 
asle 

*  After  a  while,'  lie  says,  '  I  was  gently  awakened  by  n  [ir.il  of  church 

tve  bells — tlie  innocent  bells  of  Marlen,  rliai  never  before 

forth  their  iniisie  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills!     I  roused  myself  and 

silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face 

lire  tight.     Then,  at  least,   I  was  well  enough  wakcne.j  ;    but  >till 

Marlen    bells  rang  ou,  not  ringing  for  joy,   but  properly, 

steadily,  yet  merrily  ringing  '  for  church!'     After  a  while  the 

I   died  av  ;   it   happened   that  neither  I,  nor  any  of  my 

party,  had  a  watch  by  which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  iis  lotting, 

but  it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  minutes  had  passed  before  the  bells 

ceased.     I  attributed  the  effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect 

»  of  the  clear  air  through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness 

of  all  around  n*  ;   il  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  occasioning  a 

great  tension  and  consequent  susceptibility  l,l  the  hearing  organs,  had 

rendered  them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of  some  mere 

memory  that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep. 

Since  my  return  to  England  it  has  been  told  me  that  like  sounds  have 

heard  at  sea  ;  and  that  the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun  in 

uidst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to  the 

chime  of  his  own  village  bells.      Referring  to  my  journal,  I  found  that 

was  Sunday,  and,  roughly  allowing  for  the  difference  of  longi- 

-  1  concluded  that,  at  the  moment  of  my  hearing  that  strange  pea); 

shurch-going  bells  of  Marlen  must  have  been  actually  calling-  the 

prim  congregation  of  the  parish  to  morning  prayer.     I  could  not  allow 

myself  a  hope  that  what  I   had  experienced  was  anything  other  than 

illusion.     It  would   have  been  sweeter  to  believe  that  my  kneeling 

mother,  by  some  pious  enchantment,  had  asked  and  found  this  spell  to 

ouse  me  iroin  my  forgetfulnesa  of  ( rod's  holy  day.' 

It  was  impossible  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  case  that  the  ringing  in  his 
could  be  caused  by  actual  bells;    but  at   sea,  where  there  is 
n  wide  unbroken  expanse,  with  nothing  to  cheek  the  sound  until 
g  reflected  to  the  ears  of  the  crew  from  the  sails,  a  peal,  in 
vourable  state  of  atmosphere  and  wind,  will  sometimes  be 
■  I  at  an  enormous  distance.      A   ship's  company  could  dis- 
tinctly distinguish  the   bells  of  Rio   Janeiro  when  they  were  70 
miles  from  the  coast. 

When  ships  jro  down  in  a  tempest  a  warning  bell  is  said  to 
be  heard  amid  the  storm  :  and  on  land  it  is  no  uncommon  notion 
that  its  prophetic  tongue  will  sometimes  announce  to  persons 
who  are  about  to  die  their  impending  doom. 

•   The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 
An  aerial  voice  was  heurd  to  call, 
And  thrice  the  \  ■■.•>■  I    liapp'd  its  Wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cimuior  Hall.1 
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Rogers,  in  his  lines  on  an  *  Old  Oak,'  alludes  to  the  same  super 

stitiun  : — 

4  There,  once,  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 
His  sable  plumage  tempe»t-t»Brtl ; 
And  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind 
From  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind, 
His  brow  the  hero  crosts'd.' 

Until    its  crate  was  discovered  no  sound  could  have  seem 
more  supernatural  than  the  note  of  the  Campanero,  or  Bell- 
of  Dcmernra,  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  al»out  the  si/e  ol 
a  jay.     A  tube,  nearly  three  inches  long1,  rises  from  its  forehead, 
and  this  feathery  spire  the  bird  can  fill  with  air  at  pleasure.     Even 
four  or  five   minutes   in   the  depths  of  the  forest  its  call   may 
heard  from  a  distance  of  three  miles,  making  a  tolling  noise  h 
that  of  a  con vi  tit  bell.     W  hat  a  tale  of  wonder  might  have  been 
founded  on  such  sounds  in  such  a  wilderness! 

The  pleasant  story  of  the  Bells  of  Bow  bringing  back  the  poor 
runaway  apprentice  by  their  cheering  burthen— 

1  Turn  again  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,' — 

seems  to  belong  to  the  fabulous  part  of  our  subject ;  but  it  has 
perhaps,   alter  all,  a  substratum  **1  truth,   anil   indicates  a  dispo- 
sition, of  which  Ihere  are  other  traces,   to  interpret  the   language 
of  the  belfry  by  the  wishes   of  the  heart.     There  is  an   auecdoi 
told  in  many  old   books  of  a  rich  and  well-born  dame  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  valet,  consulting  a   priest   upon  the  expe- 
diency of  taking  the  dear  man   for  her  husband.     The  priest  bid 
her  listen  to  the  bells  and  follow  their  direction.     With  uiv 
takeable  distinctness  they  pealed  forth    in  her  ears,   'Marry 
valet,  marry  iiour  valet,   marry  your  valet.*     A   few  weeks  after- 
wards she  reappeared  before  her  father  confessor,  told  him  of  the 
misery  of  the  match,  and  complained  that  the  hells  had  misleil 
1  It  is  you,'  replied  he,  Mhat  must  have  misinterpreted  the  belU; 
go  and  listen  again.'     She  went  accordingly,   and  this  time  they 
said,  witli  vehement  perspicuity,  ' Don't  marry  your  \ 
marry  your  valet,  dont  marry  your  valet* 

From  the  nature  of  the  associations  connected  with  them,  tf 
well  as  from  their  inherent  charm,  it  is  no  wonder  that  bells  should 
have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  mind  in  every  age  and  clime. 

'  What  music  is  there  that  compared  may  be 
With  «ell-tuned  bells'  enchanting  melody? 
Breaking  wiih  their  sweet  sounds  the  willing  air, 
Thev  in  the  listening  ear  the  soul  ensnare.1 
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church   at  Shaftesbury,  first  made  Bowles  in  love  with  p< 
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1  The  enchanting  melody '  had  an  Orpheus-like  power  over  the 
rude  pedantry  of  Dr.  Parr,  He  once  conceived  the  design  of 
treating  at  large  upon  Campanology,  and  many  and  pressing  were 

alls  upon  the  pockets  of  his  friends  for  the  peal  at  Hatton. 
On  going  to  reside  he  made  several  changes,  and  he  specifies  as 
one  of  them,  that  '  Bells  chime  three  times  as  long.'  Even  the 
soul  of  the  conqueror  who  had  devastated  Europe  was  stirred  in 
its  inmost  depths  by  the  simple  sound.  *  When  we  were  at  Mal- 
maison,'  says  Boarrienne  of  Napoleon,  '  how  often  has  the  boom- 
ing of  the  village  bell  broken  off  the  most  interesting  conversa- 
tions [  He  stopped,  lest  the  moving  of  our  feet  might  cause  the 
loss  of  a  single  beat  of  the  tones  which  charmed  him.  The 
influence,   indeed,  was   so  powerful  that  his  voice  trembled  with 

ion  while  he  said,  That  recalls  to  me  the  first  years  I  passed 
at  Bricnne.'  None  have  more  reason  to  be  affected  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  bring  back  the  days  of  comparative  innocence  and 
peace  than  the  troubled  spirits  who  are  entangled  in  the  labyrinths 
of  a  guilty  ambition.  But  of  all  the  instances  of  the  power  of 
bells  *  to  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  of  the  heart,'  the  most  moving 
is  the  tradition  told  in  connection  with  the  peal  of  Limerick 
cathedral.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  convent  in 
Italy,  for  which  it  had  been  manufactured  by  an  enthusiastic 
native,  with  great  labour  and  skill.  The  Italian,  having  after- 
wards acquired  a  competency,  fixed  his  home  near  the  con- 
vent cliff,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  daily  chime  of  his 
beloved  bells.  But  in  some  political  convulsion  which  ensued 
the  monks  were  driven  from  their  monastery,  the  Italian  from  his 
home,  and  the  bells  were  carried  away  to  another  land.  After  a 
long  interval  the  course  of  his  wanderings  brought  him  to  Lime- 
rick. On  a  calm  and  beautiful  evening,  as  the  vessel  which  bore 
him  floated  along  the  broad  stream  of  the  Shannon,  he  suddenly 
heard  the  bells  peal  forth  from  the  cathedral  tower.  They 
were  the  long-lost  treasures  of  his  memory.  Home,  happiness, 
friends — all  early  recollections  were  in  their  sound.  Crossing 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  lay  back  in  the  boat.  When  the  rowers 
looked  round  they  saw  his  face  still  turned  to  the  cathedral — but 
his  eyes  had  closed  for  ever  on  the  world. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,    Eighth  edition.    Edh 

burgh,  1853.     4to.     Art.  *  Architecture.' 
2,  Proceeding*  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  ArcJuPoJogical 

Socir/i/.     4 in.     Vol.  I.     Liverpool,  1852, 
3T.    The  'ihiihlrr,  No.  609.     London,  1«54. 
4.    T/te  Building  Chronicle:  a  Journal  of  lure  ami  the 

Arts,     Edinburgh,  1S54. 

HPHE  last  five-and-twenty  years  have   been  a   period   of  • 
-*-    unusual  activity  in  architecture  both   in   this    country   and 
upon  the  continent.     The  Bit  has  been  thoroughly  roused   from 
the  torpor  into  which  it  had  fallen  at  the  end  of  tin-  eighteenth 
century,     Opportunities,  which  were  contingent  upon  accident, 
and  therefore  to  be  speculated  upon  only  as   improbable  possi- 
bilities, have  had  no  small  share  in  this  result.      The  spirit  ooce 
excited  spread  far  and  wide,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Fp 
proverb,    UappStU    went  en   mangeant.      That   demand    en 
supply,  is  a  well  known  maxim  in  political  economy;  and  I 
less  true  is  it  that  supply  creates  demand. 

At    the    present    day    far  more    attention   is    paid    to    an 
tectural  appearance,  or  what  Mr.  Garbett  quaintly  terms  'polite- 
ness/ than  formerly.     A  numerous  class  of  buildings — to 
private  banks,  insurance  and  other  offices,  which  used  to  make 
so  little  pretension  to  external  character  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  ordinary  houses  around  them — now  contribute 
to  the  adornment  of  our  streets.     Although  not  exactly  public 
buildings,  they  shame  several  which  are  included  in  that  promise 
title.      Nor  are  their  facades  altogether  without  practical  utility, 
especially  to  strangers;  inasmuch  as   being  conspicuous  ob 
they  serve  as  landmarks,  by  breaking   up  the   bewildering  and 
tiresome  monotony  which  is  the  sole  characteristic  of  many  parts 
of  the  metropolis. 

Of  late  years,  moreover,  entirely  new  classes  of  buildings  have 
been  called  into  being  by  the  changes  incident  to  a  progressive 
age,  such  SB  Railway  Stations,  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
Bazaars,  Arcades,  ami  covered  Markets.  To  these  we  may 
add  a  variety  of  Galleries,  Museums,  and  Exhibition  Rooms, 
which  were  places  of  amusement  never  dreamt  of  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall — the  first  now  vanished  Utterly, 
the  second  the  mere  ghost  of  its  former  self.  There  are  other 
buildings  still,  which,  if  not  new  in  purpose,  have  assumed  a  new 
form,  and,  iti  compliance  with  the  humour  of  the  time,  arc 
planned  with  a  regard  to  effect.  Schools  and  provincial  colic 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  nay,  even  Union  workhouses  affect  to 
*  have  a  taste,'  which,  in  some  of  the  last,  has  been  so  little  in 
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tli  tlieir  purpose  M  to  have  obtained  for  them  ti 
name  of  'palaces  of  pauperism,'  We  have  heard,  on  tolerably 
trustworthy  authority,  that  not  long  ago  the  owner  of  a  genuine 
Elizabethan  mansion  withdrew  from  it  in  disgust,  on  a  large 
Union  of  the  same  school  of  architecture  being  erected  almost 
within  sight  of  his  windows.  For  our  own  part  we  should 
not  be  sorry  were  its  application  to  such  incongruous  purpOMB 
to  diminisli  the  present  partiality  for  a  style  which  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  uncouth  stateliness,  and  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  rendered  necessary  in  a  modern  residence  by 
increased  refinement  in  the  mode  of  living;.  In  general,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  our  progress  in  other  respects,* 
we  have  rather  degenerated  from  the  taste  which  was  displayed 
ir  nobility  in  the  last  century,  in  some  of  their  truly  palatial 
country-houses.  The  race  of  the  VVansteads,  Worksops,  and 
Wentworths  have  no  successors  at  the  present  day  ;  the  princely 
and,  though  not  faultless,  almost  peerless  Hoik  ham,  has  now  no 
rising;  competitor:  our  Leicesters  and  our  Burlingtons  are  no 
more. 

The  number  of  buildings  erected,  and  the  increased  preten- 
Mons  ol  the  designs,  are  not  the  onlv  favourable  symptoms.  We 
have  got  a  chartered  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
architectural  societies  and  associations  planted  nearly  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud.  We  have  had,  and  are,  it 
seems,  now  to  have  again,  Architectural  Exhibitions  secure  from 
the  step-motherly  caressings  of  the  Royal  Academy.  There  is  a 
special  Architectural  Publication  Society  ;  item,  an  Architectural 
Museum.  Architectural  periodicals — such  as  the  'Builder' — 
have  been  established  among  us  ;  and  the  subject  is  treated  both 
Biore  fully  and  frequently  than  formerly  in  miscellaneous  journals, 

f  Still  there  are  shadows  as  well  as  lights  in  the  picture,  and,  we 

*  One  of  the  most  important  improvements  of  late  years  is  hi/path,  I  urn, 
6  lighting  hulls,  galleries,  saloons,  libraries,  ftud  similar  rooms  from  above. 
In  proportion  to  the  sue  of  the  apertures  a  far  larger  quantity  of  light  is  admitted, 
and  it  is  more  equably  diffused.  The  *  great  room  '  of  the  Hall  of  Commerc  hi 
Threadueedle-street  would  be  little  better  than  darkness  visible,  were  its  three 
tailing  windows  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  side  walls.  Among  the  many 
ad  vantages  attending  hyprcthral  fenestration, we  may  enumerate  these: — It  ad 
of  greater  diversity  of  design  than  what  is  uf  necessity  the  usual  mode;  it  enables 
Tht  architect  to  bring  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms  where  it  would  otlierwr 
impossible;  it  shuts  out  from  view,  what,  if  seen,  would  be  unsightly  ;  it  con  J 
to  regularity  aud  balance  by  allowing  design  to  be  kept  up  and  decoration  carried 
"ii  continuously,  whereas  the  effect  is  marred  when  oue  side  of  a  rcoiu  is  cut  up 
by  being  nearly  all  window  in  the  daytime,  and  nearlv  all  drapery  of  an  evening; 
it  produces  variety  by  the  contrast  between  the  sky-lighted  and  window-lighted 
rooms;  aud  it  admits  of  still  further  contrast  at  night  by  burning  the  gas  ex- 
itnrill'j —a  mode  that  has  already  beeu  practised  in  oue  or  two  instances,  and  is 
of  being  made  particularly  striking. 
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fear,    ugly   blemishes    also,  that  are  not  likely   to  be   removed 
without  considerable  effort. 

Anion*  the  worst  evils  under  which  architecture  labours  in  thi 
present  day,    is  the  general  faith  in  the  virtue  of  competition. 
The  system  has  been  tried  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and   has  nev< 
succeeded.     The  manager  of  the  Hay  market  Theatre  ottered  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  best  oomody,  and   g<»t  for  his  numej 
piece   which  was  not  worth  five  pence;  religious  sock-ties 
proposed  innumerable  prizes  lor  essays  on  all  sorts  oi   snbjei 
and  have  failed   to  obtain  a  single  pamphlet  of  average  merit 
an  occasional    picture  has    been  procured    by  this    metlm. 
some  dissenting  community,  and  the  result   was  a  daub.      Men 
of  eminence  refuse  to  expose  themselves   to  the  chances  of  such 
a  contest;    and    though    architects   are    no    exception    on    great 
occasions,  even  they,  if  of  any  sort  of  note  in  their  profession, 
will  not  risk  failure  for  a  trifling  object.     Hence  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  it  is  only  inferior  ability  which  is   brought  into 
play,  and   even  such    as    it  is    it  works  at  a  disadvantage,  in- 
asmuch as  the  artist   is  more  intent  upon  producing1,   with   the 
least  expenditure   of  thought  and  time,   some   showy   elevi 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  spectator,  than  upon  elaborating 
a  plan    which   will    obtain    the    permanent    approbation    of  the 
public.     Yet,  let  the   talent   which  enters   the  lists   be   ever 
great,  and  the  designs  ever  so  good,  nothing  is  gained  unless  tin 
judges  are  competent  and  impartial.      In  general  they  are  neither. 
Many  of  the  committees  who  advertise  for  plans  are  guilty  of 
fraud  on  the  profession.      They   have  commonly  their  I  jvouri 
candidate,  who  is  a  resident  in  the  place,   or  is  connected   with 
some  influential  member  of  their  body,  and  the  herd  of  architects 
are  invited  to  sacrifice  their  time  and  money  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  enhance  the  merit  of  this  lucky  individual,  and  to  give  a 
show  of  fairness  to  a  job.      With  the  best  intentions,  the  tribunal 
would  rarely  be  qualified  to  decide,  and  this  brings  us  to  say 
something  on  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  public 
of  the  qualities  which  constitute  beauty  in  the  art. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  presumed  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  productions  of  the  architect  are  broadly  thrust  upon 
the  general  gaze,  their  most  distinguishing  characteristics  make 
but  a  faint  impression  upon  those  who  are  unable  to  look  at  them 
with  an  educated  eye.  Nothing  can  truly  be  said  to  be  seen  of  s 
building  beyond  what  is  specifically  noticed  and  comprehended, 
and  how  little  in  this  sense  is  commonly  taken  in  by  spectators 
is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  even  a  painter  is  altogether 
at  a  loss  how  to  represent  a  piece  of  architecture,  unless  he  is 
acquainted  with  each  of  its  component  parts.     That  he  will  be 

able, 
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able,  at  least,  to  produce  something  like  his  model,  is  not  dis- 
puted ;  but  though  it  may  be  passable  as  to  general  resemblance 
it  will  be  crude  and  spiritless,  because  those  nicer  distinction* 
and  qualities  wlii<  h  are  not  perceived  by  the  mind  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  hand. 

Besides  eyesight,  some  insigftt  into  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  that  ready  apprehension 
of  its  productions  which  nature  itself  bestows  in  Boa  i MM  of 
painting1  and  sculpture,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  express 
imitation  of  natural  objects.  In  them  the  mere  imitation  is 
directly  perceived  by  all,  without  any  preparatory  training  what- 
ever. They  afford  some  pleasure  even  to  the  least  informed, 
whose  satislartion  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  matter-oi-faet 
exactness  of  the  representation.  YVith  architecture  it  is  different : 
in  spile  of  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  lias  written  to  the  contrary,  it 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  attempt  to  imitate  nature.  Jt  then  steps 
out  of  its  legitimate  sphere  into  absurdity,  and  is  hardly  less 
preposterous  than  the  reverse  process  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  gardening,  when  hedges  were  clipped  into  formal  green  walls 
and  trees  curiously  cut  into  statues.  The  Tvoi^i  2*«ptov  is  a 
precept  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  the  fine  arts.  Notwith- 
standing the  example  of  the  Sistine  chapel  even  painting  has,  in 
our  opinion,  frequently  passed  its  proper  boundary  when,  railed 
in  to  the  embellishment  of  architecture,  it  has  almost  turned  it 
out  of  doors,  unroofing  rooms  by  representing  sky  and  clouds 
Upon  ceilings,  or  obliterating  every  indication  of  solid  wall  by 
ling  the  sides  of  apartments  with  figures  or  lands' apes. 
Flowers  and  foliage  are  all  that  architecture  can  properly  bor- 
row from  nature,  and  these  are  only  applicable  for  palpable 
ornament.  The  more  conventionally,  too,  they  are  treated  the 
better,  because  they  are  then  most  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  architecture  itself.  Mr.  Ruskin  protests  against  their  being 
regularly  disposed  so  as  to  form  wreaths  or  festoons,  the  mode  in 
which  they  lend  themselves  best  to  architectural  embellishment. 
Of  such  symmetrical  and  consequently  artificial  arrangement,  he 
is,  according  to  his  wont,  dogmatic  ally  intolerant.  No  one  can 
gainsay  the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  flowers  do  not  group  them- 
selves  in  such  formal  shapes,  but  we  dissent  entirely  from  his 
inconsistent  eryo,  and  merely  remark  that  neither  do  leaves  sprout 
up  upon  the  capitals  of  columns  and  curl  around  them.  Our 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  himself  has  no  admiration  for  some 
of  its  productions,  and  he  cannot  abide  the  *  Ribstone  pippins  * 
which  he  fancies  he  detects  in  the  festoons  on  the  exterior  of 
Wren's  noble  cathedral.  To  say  the  truth,  a  large  part  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  architectural  doctrines  are  not  worth  serious  discussion. 
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'Copiousness  of  words,  however  ranged,'  says  Lady  Maw  Mon- 
tagu,   '  is  always  false  eloquence,  though  it  will   ever  impos- 
some  understandings.'     It  is  this  declamation,  accompanied  b\ 
■  confidence  of  assertion,  of  which  we  know  no  parallel  exam 
that  begniled  the  'unskilful'  into  the  commendation  ol 
which  *  made  the  judicious  grieve.*     His  receni   i 
have    dispelled  the  illusion,   and  there    is    no  longer  n 
dread  the  deformities   which  might  otherwise  have  risen    at    Lib 
bidding. 

Notwithstanding  the  genera]   ignorance  of  the  rudiments  oi 
architecture,  most  persons  take  an  interest  in  seeing:  buiklinf 
more  than  ordinary  pretension.      Quantity  speaks   to  c\ 
not   so   artistic  quality,  and  seldom    do   thev    look   foT 
beyond  what  is  apparent  on  a  hasty  glance.      In  like  maUDCI 
worth  of   the  material   is  more  easily  understood  than  that  uf  the 
design,  and  even  as 

1  A  >aint  in  crape  is  twice  a  sunt  iu  lawn,' 

so  does  stone,  in  the  common  apprehension,  raise  an  •:■< 

to  the  rank  of  *  architecture  *  which,  if  executed  in  brick .  wonld  be 

passed  by  unregarded.     Vet  it  is  surely  the  reverse  of  sa>: 

to  find  the  best  material  bestowed,  as  it  often  is,  on  very  int« 

designs,  and  durability  given  to  buildings  which  would  be 

vcrsally  considered  eyesores,  if  the  vision   of  the  public   eoul 

only  be  purged  by  some  aesthetic  euphrasy.      Who  posse 

feeling  for  architecture  can  look  upon  the  front  of  the  Lou 

Guildhall  without  regretting-  that  it  was  not  eonstric 

and  plaster/  that  it  might  long  since  have  returned  to  a  shapeles* 

heap  of  rubbish  ? 

As   mistakes  made  in   brick  or  stone  do  not  admit  o! 
rectified,  like  the  misprints  in  a  hook,  by  a  list  of  errata 
corrigenda,  every  possible  precaution  should  obviously  bo  taken 
before  commencing  the  work.     Rarely  does  a  building; 
what  may  be  called  a  second  edition,  by  undergoing  only   )< 
much  alteration  as  improves  without  effacing;  the  original  dea 
However  discreditable  it  may  be  to  our  national  taste,  an  ed 
once  erected  must  keep  its  ground  till  time  lias  whittled  it  away. 
or  the  pressing  demands  of  sheer  utility  reclaim   the  site.     In 
nothing,   however,   is  less  care   used   to  guard  againsi 
errors,    or   to  produce  the   maximum    of  effect    that  means  and 
circumstances   will  allow.      In   some  cases  considerable,    and   ■  - 
Comae  expensive  alterations,  have  been  made  in  the  desij 
it  was  iu  the  process  of  execution.     When  the  present  Bud 
ham   Palace  was  in   progress,  the  wings  were  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt ,  before  Bridgcwater  House  was   roofed   in,  some  large 

interna 
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internal  walls  wore  demolished**  But  sue!)  instances  of  tardj 
ameiulment  are  very  few.  In  general  the  <*vil  g0QB  mi  t<i  ir> 
unalterable  conclusion,  and  innumerable  are  the  existing  edifices 
in  which  what  is  not  bail  ratghl  have  been  rendered  positively 
good,  and  what  is  good  still  better,  had  the  architect's  plans 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  deliberately  considered  before* 
hand. 

The  main  cause  of  this  negligence  is   the  inability  of  un- 
persons to  form  on  J  judgment  from  drawings  of  what  the  building 
will  be.     The  language  which   architei  tural   design  of  necessity 
employs  to  express  its  conceptions,  though  casv  to  be  acquired, 
is  an  unknown  toogno  lo  people  in  general.     Those  who  won!;! 
smile  it   they  were  asked  whether  they  could  understand* n  n 
wouhl  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  expected  to  comprehend  a  plan. 
A  '  section '  is  a  mystery  which   they  would  at  once  throw  a 
in  despair,   and    even   an  *  elevation '  is  considered  to  be  only  .mi 
awkward,  formal,  and  disagreeable  kind  oi'  picture.      It  is  1 
means   easy  to  make  them  sec  the  relative  nature  and  value  of 
geometric    and    perspective    representations,    and   that  both 
indispensable    for  Complete    illustration  of  a  structure.      G  ■>>■ 
metrical    delineation  gives   the   exact   forms  and   dimensions   oi 
objects  :   perspective   shows   the   imaffu  of  them, — no! 
an-    in    themselves,   but   as   they  appear   to  the   eye,   accon 
to  the  direction  and  distance  from  which  they  are  viewed.      J 
latter  mode  does  not  need  an   interpreter,   for  habit  lms  emu 
it  to  speak  intelligibly   to  all;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  otbev 
would  make   it  equally  intelligible    if  a  very  little   iustru* 
on   the  subject  were   to  form  a    portion  of    general    education. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  value,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
of  some  acquaintance  with  a  study  which  trains  the  eye  to  accu- 
racy of  observation,  and  which  is  the  copious  source  of  so  pure 

*  This  was  done  ia  order  to  convert  what  was  at  Ant  intruded  for  two  small  i 
I ■•-,  with  the  principal   staircase  placed  between  them,  into  B   I  I  hull. 

It  admits  of  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  hcttt'r,   after  removing   the 
staircase  to  where  it  now  stands,  to  have  thrown  the  two  little  courts  t< 
formed  an  inner  eortile.   The  corridors  around  it  would  bare  remained  M  at  pre 
with  no  other  difference  than  that  of  their  arcades  being  filled  in  with  win  : 
affording  a  view  of  what  might  have  been  made  a  strikingly  ornate  piece  of 
•exterior'  design,  introduced  where  it  could,  he  contemplated  from  wiihi; 
mansion  itself.     Now  that  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  interior  it  is  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  other  apartments;  and  although  no  exception  is  to  be  taken  to  its 
own  proportions,  it  is  so  spacious  ami  lofty  in  comparison  with  the  rooms  to  which 
it  is  only  an  approach,  as  to  diminish — certainly  to  moderate—  the  impression  they 
would  otherwise   make.      In    Northumberland   House,  which   b   not    for  t .:<•   most 

pari  ■  model  of  plan,  the  approach  to  the  lower  mite  of  rooms  is  exceed 
unpretending,  and  the  Gallery,  or  rather  saloon,  which  is  placed  at  their  extra 
is  rendered  all  the  more  striking  in  consequence.      Even  the  '  Mansion    House' 
•its  this  valuable  quality  of  climax,  which  is  usually  overlooked  iu  designs — 
the  so-cnllcd  Egyptian  Hall  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  other  rooms. 

ar\ 
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an  enjoyment,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  any  taint  of  sen- 
suality, it  would  plainly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  art  itself, 
and  of  those  who  practise  it — supposing  them  to  practise  it 
worthily— if  the  public  were  able  to  read  its  productions.  Its 
pfofcnosi  would  then  be  compelled  lo  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
ereased  ioi'irmation  of  their  patrons;  and  would  be  stimulated 
to  diligence  by  the  encouraging  assurance  that  superior  talent 
would  be  competently  applet  iated  even  when  displayed  upon 
paper.  Designs  would  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  works  of  art 
in  themselves;  instead  of  being-  looked  upon  as  mere  patterns, 
because  they  neither  are,  nor  assume  to  be,  pictures  also.  There  is 
nothing,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  to  binder  any  one,  with  taste 
for  the  study,  from  understanding:  and  relishing  architectural 
plans  quite  as  thoroughly  as  those  who  belong  to  the  profession. 
Architects,  however,  taken  as  a  body,  while  complaining-  heavily 
of  the  popular  ignorance,  are  extremely  jealous  ol  any  effort  i«i 
remove  it,  and,  we  fear,  they  would  be  the  last  to  say  honest! 
*  Go  and  learn,'  or  even  '  Come  and  be  taught.'  In  this,  in  our 
opinion,  they  show  themselves  short-sighted.  In  their  eagerness 
to  escape  from  some  mconrenience,  tbej  plunge  into  far  greater 
difficulties.  The  discernment  that  is  too  blind  to  distinguish  im- 
perfections is  the  discernment  they  require:  a  seemingly  com- 
fortable state  of  matters,  no  doubt,  but  attended  with  this  di 
FSllt&&e,  that  those  who  are  pleased  out  oi  ignorance  I 
equally  displeased  on  no  better  grounds.  The  dread  of  criticism 
ami  the  attempt  to  discourage  it  is  in  fact,  from  first  to  las!,  mis- 
taken policy,  because  nothing  tends  ao  much  to  excite  interest 
and  keep  it  alive.  *  I  would  rather,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  be 
attacked  than  unnoticed-  for  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  ao 
author  is  to  be  silent  as  to  bis  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town 
is  a  bad  thing;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse:  an  assault  may  be 
unsuccessful ;  you  may  have  more  men  killed  than  you  kill;  but 
if  you  starve  the  town,  you  are  sure  of  victory,'  Summary  \«r- 
tliits,  however  honest  and  just  in  themselves,  only  ask  an  unin- 
quiring,  passive,  drowsy  acquiescence,  and  can  neither  communi- 
cate instruction  nor  awaken  interest.  In  other  departments  of 
art,  as  well  as  in  literature,  detailed  criticism  of  individual  works, 
ntf  from  being  considered  unnecessary  or  unwelcome,  forms  the 
staple  of  no  small  quantity  of  writing  and  printing ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  architecture,  unless  in  special  publications,  should 
hitherto  have  been  almost  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  ao 
danger  that  amateurs  will  trespass  on  the  professional  preserves, 
for  besides  that  the  actual  exercise  of  the  calling  involves  much 
that  is  the  reverse  of  pleasurable,  it  demands  long  and  special 
training.     There  is  the  same  difference  between  comprehend 
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and  practising  the  art  as  there  is  between  reading  and  writing 
a  book.  The  union  of  very  opposite  and  almost  incompatible 
talents  is  required  to  constitute  a  complete  architect.  He  ought 
to  be  a  very  Cerberus  of  ability,  with  a  leash  of  heads,  one  for 
business,  one  for  practical  sciencet  anil  a  third  for  :ut  • — such  a 
combination  of  capita,  that  we  fear  it  is  rarely  found  on  one  pair 
of  shoulders.  We  farther  fear  there  are  some  who  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  last  and  most  essential  of  these  heads,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  contrive,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  public,  to  get  credit  for  possessing  it. 

Such  observations  upon  buildings  as  arc  met  with  in  world 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  ordinary  readers  are  not  even  good 
in  their  kind.  *  Of  the  impediments  to  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture there  is  one  which  claims  more  particular  notice,  \  i/. 
the  absence*  of  genuine  criticism.  Most  fi|  the  critiusiu  found  in 
itineraries,  in  the  literary  department  of  works  illustrating  archi- 
tecture, and  in  others  of  a  similar  nature,  is  written  in  Cimmerian 
darkness/  Such  is  the  remark  made  by  Air.  8,  Huggins  in  an 
admirable  paper  on  '  The  Architecture  of  the  Day,'  in  the  first 
volume  (as  yet  the  only  one)  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society/ — a  collection  highly  cre- 
ditable to  its  authors,  and  which  contains  many  other  ably-written 
papers,  which  we  should  like  to  see  reprinted  in  a  more  popular 
shape.*  These  Proceedings  altogether  afford  proof  of  an  energy 
and  spirit  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  faineant  listlessness 
of  the  *  Royal  Institute/  *  The  Cimmerian  darkness,*  so  justly 
complained  of  by  Mr,  Huggins,  is  at  once  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect.  Those  who  furnish  this  kind  of  letterpress  are  well  aware 
that  their  readers  are  still  less  enlightened  than  themselves. 
However  intelligently  travellers  may  write  upon  other  subjects, 
their  comments  upon  buildings  are  either  nonsensical,  or  meagre, 
and  stale.  They  cannot  even  describe  the  edifices  they  have 
beheld  in  language  which  conveys  any  definite  ideas.  Indeed 
criticism  and1  description  are  usually  condensed  into  one  or 
two  hackneyed  epithets,  which  are  like  the  answer  of  Shake- 
speare's clown,  that  served  for  all  questions.  Nor  docs  clear 
and  graphic  writing  appear  to  be  the  forte  of  authors  profes- 
sedly architectural.  The  mantles  of  Vitruvius,  Pausanias,  and 
Procopius  have  fallen  upon  their  successors,  who  have  inherited 
their  tendency  to  repulsive  barrenness  and  dryness. 

The  manner  again  in  which  the  architectural  portion  of  local 
guide-books  is  got  up  generally  indicates  how  slight  is  the  interest 

•  Many  of  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Huggins  to  'The  Builder,"  where  th«?y  shine 
*  velnt  inter  igues  Luna  minores/  are  no  less  deserving  of  being  collected  and 
rt-pnblisbcd. 

it 
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it  possesses  for  the  public,  and  how  little  pains  are  taken 
any-     Worse  still,  the  views  are,  with   few  exceptions,  s<»  peltry, 
that   the   poor   buildings  might   complain,   with   Mrs.    Beechc 
StuHf.  that  their  soi-disant   portraits  had  transformed  them 
veritable  Gorgons.    Not  that  qui  English  guide-books  are  entitled 
to  a  bad  pre-eminence.      Many  of  the  foreign  are  even  worse,  and, 
incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  plates  or  cuts   in  several  of  the 
Italian  works  of  this  class  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed  for  vileness 
both  of  drawing  and  of  execution.    We  have  seen  a  set  of  vien 
the  principal  modern  buildings  of  Munich,  which  seem  intende 
to  warn  strangers  how  little  there  is  which  is  worthy  of  notii 
that  Ijoasted  seat  of  art.     That  such  pictorial  abominations  .should 
be  endured   at  all   is  surprising-;  but  what  astonishes  us  most  is 
that  purchasers    should    have    only  Hobsnu's  choice, 
nothing  of  a  superior  quality  exists.     Civic  pride  is  strong  in  the 
inhabitants  of  every  considerable  place,  and  we  know  no  methc 
in  which  the  local  amour  propre  could  be  turned  to  such  nsefo 
account  as  in  providing  the  public  with  an  *  official'  guide-book. 
prepared  anil  illustrated   by  competent  persons,  and  brought  out 
under  the  sanction  of  the  municipal  authorities.     It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  every  college  in  our  two  Universities  were  to  do  the  same, 
and  furnish  full  descriptions,  graphic  as  well  as  verbal,  of  t 
respective   buildings  :   the  expense  would  not  be   ruinous — lb 
boon  to  the  lovers  of  architecture  would  be  great. 

We  look  to  photography,  which  has  already  achieved  wooden, 
and   which,   from   improvements    in  the    process,    is    ei 
achieving  greater,  for  many  most  essential  services  to  arch 
Its  delineations  of  buildings  arc  incomparable,  and  must  c 
the  ablest  draftsman  to  despair  of  emulating  them.      No  amour 
of  skill  and  diligence  could  possibly  attain  to  such  perfect  simili- 
tude.     This  fidelity,  quite   apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  j 
tions,  is  of  inestimable  value.     Excellent  as  drawings  may  be 
their  pictorial  merits,  there  is  always  more  or  less  doubt  of  their 
truthfulness.     The  better  the  artist,  the  more  is  he  apt  to  indul. 
in  the  furberia  delV  arte — putting  in  captivating  effects   w 
are  not  to  be  seen   in   the  original.      Deception   to  a    j 
eye  is   frequently  written  upon  the  pretended  portrait, 
iu  order  to  enhance  the   majesty  of  a  building,  V 
figures  are   made   so   much   too   small    that   the  edifice   appears 
considerably  larger  than  it  is.     Falsehood  is   falsehood,  how 
stated  or  expressed,  and  what  good  end  is  answered  by  this 
ticulai  speries  ol   it  we  are  unable  to  perceive,  while   il 
obvious  disadvantage  of  causing  disappointment  when  the 
Comes  to  be  seen  in  its  actual  dimensions. 

But  though  photography  will,  no  doubt,  supersede  to  a  large 
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extent  the  labours  of  the  architectural  draftsman,  there  is  one 
thin;?  which  must  ever  be  beyond  its  powers  of  achievement. 
Not  only  is  it  incapable  of  getting  at  plans  and  set  lions,  but  also 
of  producing  tjeometrical  elevations.  Architects  must  iliciu- 
selves  supply  the  requisite  complement  of  graphic  illustration, 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive,  they  are  backward  in  doing. 
Those  of  the  present  day  do  not,  like  many  of  their  predc- 
•rs,  publish  the  designs  of  their  principal  works,  and 
which,  being  engraved  from  their  own  papers,  would  be  accre- 
dited documents.  The  building  itself  cannot  be  visited  by 
many,  or  must  be  hastily  and  therefore  imperfectly  studied.  The 
engraving  brings  the  cathedral,  the  palace,  the  gallery,  within 
our  own  doors,  and  is  a  source  of  constantly  recurring  pleasure. 
Neither  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  although  a  solid  construc- 
tion may  be  expected  to  last,  under  ordinary  influences,  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  its  duration  may  be  cut  short  cither 
through  the  accident  of  fire,  or  by  dcliherate  demolition.  Instances 
of  the  first  are  hardly  necessary :  let  VVyatt's  Pantheon,  the  ad- 
mired of  all  admirers  in  its  day,  serve  as  an  titular  omnium.  But 
v  will  imagine  that  nothing  lias  been  destroyed  intentionally 
that  was  worth  preserving,  or  that  it  has  only  been  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  something  better,  Where,  then,  are  (VvUftteftd 
and  Worksop?  where  Carlton  House,  with  its  beautiful  portico 
ami  piqtiantly  scenic  circular  dining-room  V  where  that  bit  of 
choice  Palladianism,  by  Burlingtun,  the  facade  of  General 
Wade's  house  in  Cork  Street?*  Where  Sir  H.  Taylor's  wings  to 
e  Bank,  or  Sir  J.  Sonne's  4  Board  of  Trade,'  his  Scala  Regia 
and  Royal  Gallery?  and,  not  to  be  tedious,  where  is  the  noble 
front  of  the  Excise  Office  f  in  Broad  Street?  When  complete 
destruction  has  not  levelled  the  building  with  the  ground,  there 
iu  many  eases  been  such  a  change,  and  sometimes,  we  admit, 
for  the  be  to   amount  to  complete  metamorphosis.     The 

old   College  of  Physicians,  in  Warwick  Lane,  which  was  a  work 
of  Wren's,  has  been  transformed  into  :i  slaughter-house. 

Th  inal    Oxford    Street    'Pantheon'   was    unaccountably 

omitted    both  from  the    supplementary   volumes  to  Campbell's 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,'  and  from  the  new  '  Vitruvius  Britanni- 


•  The  beauty  of  the  front  and  the  inconvenience  of  the   interior  led   Ix>rd 
i  to  say  that,  '  as  the  General  could  not  live  in  it  to  his  case,  he  had 
ike  a  house  over  against  it,  and  look  at  it.' 

I  destruction  or"  this  edifice  deserves  to  be  reprobated  as  an  act  of 
fcrjc  vandalism.     We  have  seen  the  Excise  Office  spoken  of  as  iu  no  respect 
rkftbie,  nor  indeed  was  there  much  in  it  that  would  strike  in  description. 
Ceverthek'ss,  fiimpk'  si  ill  facade  had  a  singularly  imposing  appearance. 

rhe  park  or  public  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  shrinks  into  littleness  iu  conipa- 
•ison  with  it. 
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cus*  of  Richardson.  These  collections  of  designs  by  various 
architects — the  best,  because  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  which 
have  been  produced  in  this  country — are  singularly  defective. 
Notwithstanding1  that  they  contain  many  subjects  which  ha* 
nothing  to  recommend  them,  they  entirely  pass  by  some  of  the 
worthiest,  and  very  imperfectly  illustrate  the  best  that  they  give. 
Seldom  is  there  more  titan  a  single  plan  and  elevation  ;  a  sectio 
is  a  rarity ;  and  although  there  are  some  perspective  engravir. 
in  Campbell's  volumes,  they  are  all  4  bird's-eye*  views,  whic 
are  useless  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  study,  and  as  pictures 
detestable.  No  representation  is  to  be  found  in  our  '  Brilk 
Vitruvius,*  of  the  colonnades  in  the  court-yard  of  Burlins 
House ;  nor,  greatly  as  they  have  been  extolled,  does  any 
ing  of  them  ever  appear  to  have  been  published.  St.  Ge 
Bloomsbury,  and  its  namesake  of  Hanover  Square,  are 
set  aside.  Both  are  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  the  Bloon 
bury  church  in  particular  is  a  masterly  conception,  in  spite  of  i 
that  has  been  alleged  against  it  l>\  disingenuous  hypereriticisn 
and  small-witted  epigram.  Owing  to  its  pose,,  the  portico  (a 
hexastyle  diprostyle)  possesses  an  air  of  elegance  and  nohlene 
united,  which  displays  itself  most  picturesquely  from  every  poin 
of  view.  But  the  satisfaction  is  sadly  diminished  when,  on 
nearer  approach,  it  is  found  to  be  cut  up  within  by  the  fii 
arched  doors,  and  corresponding  windows  placed  above  them. 
Pity  that  a  single  grand  doorway,  or  flanked  at  most  by  two 
smaller  doors,  should  not  be  substituted  for  this  crowded  assem- 
blage of  petty  apertures.  In  St,  George's  church  the  portico 
projects  only  a  single  intercolumn.  Yet  it  *  tells  well,"  and 
is  not  deficient  either  in  energy  of  expression,  or  indtvidtt: 
character.  Here  we  have  but  three  doors  and  no  windows  ;  and 
to  this  advantage  must  be  added  a  second,  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, that  it  has  only  a  small  belfry  rising  up  behind  * 
The  gain  will  be  evident  by  a  comparison  with  the  famous  por- 
tico of  St.  Martin's,  which  is  dwarfed  by  the  lofty  and  anything 
but  well-composed  or  beautiful  steeple  immediately  in  its  rear. 
Independently  of  their  porticos,  these  Bloomsbury  and  Hanover 
Square  churches  have  many  excellent  points,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  St.  Martin's,  The  latter  we  suspect  mainly  owe 
its  great  reputation  to  the  first  hasty  commendation,  which,  as 
sometimes  happens,  lias  so  swelled  by  tradition,  that  everybody 
praises  what  lew  persons  of  cultivated  taste  would  have  been 
found  to  admire,  if  it  had  been  built  from  the  designs  of  ad 
architect  of  the  present  day. 

It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  all  the  similar  oversight! 
in  Campbell  and  Richardson.     If  there  were  sufficient  en 

ragemont 


ragement  to  undertake  a  *  Vitruvius  Britannicus'  worthy  of  the 

I  name,  the  mere  gleanings  to  be  picked  up  from  a  field  whose 
produce  is  supposed  to  have  been  carefully  garnered  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  harvest,  and  a  harvest  too  of  better  quality  than 
the  first.  From  the  vast  improvement  in  architectural  drawing 
and  engraving,  the  more  tasteful  choice  of  subjects  would  be 
<  >n joined  with  an  equal  superiority  of  execution.  The  plates  in 
Campbell's  work,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  his  time,  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  preserving 
honestly  but  drily — intelligibly  but  with  most  prosaic  hardness — 
:h«-  hare  features  of  the  buildings.  The  engravings,  however, 
of  the  last  century,  possess  the  recommendation  of  being  shaded 
instead  of  being  only  in  outline,  the  method  commonly  adopted 
at  present,  and  which  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  showing 
more  accurately  elaborate  detail  and  ornament.  The  disadvan- 
n  is,  that  it  does  not  express  aggregate  character  and  effect. 
Where  an  elevation  consists  of  many  planes,  some  receding 
from  and  others  advancing  before  the  principal  plane,  it  is  only 
by  reference  to  the  ground- plan  that  the  design  can  he  under- 
and  even  when  comprehended  by  the  mind,  it  would 
not  show  itself  to  the  rye.  In  any  case  indeed,  if  two  engravings 
i «■!"  the  same  subject,  one  in  outline  and  the  other  with  the  addi- 
tion of  shallow,  were  placed  side  by  side,  the  first  would  be  Life? 
(less  and  unsubstantial  in  comparison  with  the  second.  Still, 
outline  engraving,  in  the  hands  of  our  English  artists,  has  shown 
of  vigorous  expression,  without  forfeiting  either 
correctness  or  delicacy  of  contour.  It  is  otherwise  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  fashion  prevails  of  carrying  delicacy  of  line  to  a 
most  laulty  excess — to  monotony,  lameness,  and  feebleness;  nny, 
sometimes  to  such  indistinctness,  that  prints  newly  published 
have  the  look  of  being  taken  from  worn-out  plates,  and,  at  a 
little  distance,  show  scarcely  belter  than  so  much  blank  paper. 

In  the  advanced  state  to  which  they  have  now  attained,  litho- 
graphy, chromo-lithography,  and  wood-engraving  should  be  more 
>  extensively  applied  to  architectural  purposes  than  they  are  at 
present.  Jn  its  infancy,  lithography  did  not  seem  capable  of 
ever  becoming  serviceable  where  decision  of  form  and  firmness 
!  surface  are  a  sine  qua  nan.  Looseness,  raggedness,  and  woolli- 
ness  were  then  its  characteristics.     It  seems  to  have  now  reached 

I  its  culminating  point,  as  shown  in  such  examples  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Day,  and  in  the  graphic 
works  of  Hagbe  and  Joseph  Nash/  The  process  of  printing 
from 
•  Some  of  the  original  drawings  by  this  admirable  artist,  in  illustration  of  the 
interior  of  Windsor  Castle,  may   be  pronounced  malchless  for  their  pictorial 
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from  several   scones,  or  *  d  plusi'curs  tcitrfs.'   is  &  most  valuable 
discovery.      The  same  may  be  salt]  < » I"  chronm-litho^raphy,  whir. 
furnishes   lac-simile  studies  of  colouring,  .is   well   as  design, 

various    branches    ol   decorative    ;iit,  Although    in    itse 

no  new  invention,  winnl-en^ravim,'-  iiiav  be  considered  aluic 
a  n^w  process;  as  regards  its  masterly  application  in  t 
years  to  architectural  subjects,  and  which  proves  that  in  abli 
hands  it  is  not  only  capable  of  producing  extreme  finenes 
and  sharpness,  but  great  variety  of  tint,  both  of  surface  and 
shadow.        How    admirably    it    is    adapted    to  book    illustratj.i 

eed  not  tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  specimens 
Parker's  c Glossary  of  Architecture/  or  Sharpe's  l  Seven  Pefia 
of   Church   Architecture.'     In  the  latter,  indeed,  the  woodcut 
are   scarcely  dUtiaguislifcble    from    the    steel-plates,    except 
being  printed  on  the  same  mtge  with  the  letterjv. 

Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  render  popular  the  study 
•rchitccture  than  publications  like  those  of  Parker  and  Shi 
The  needlessly  expensive  form  in  which   superior  works   s|  ll 
kind  have  been  generally  brought  out  limits  their  circulation 
professional   persons    who   are  compelled    to   make   use   of  them 
and  to  tine  wealthy  few  who  can    afford  to  indulge  in  the 
of  magnificent  show-books.    In  many  instances  their  preposienyfl 
size  renders  them  well-nigh  worthless  to  anybody.       T 
only  be  kept  in  the  compartments  of  library  tables,  oriacai 
fspe  dally  provided  for  the  purpose  :  end  when  thickness  is  a 
to   overgrown  dimensions   of  length  and  breadth,  u>    lift  them 
requires  an  ami  that  could  almost  fell  an  ox.     To  ndd  to  tit 
inconvenience  the  letterpress  is  often  associated  with  the  nil 
•  .  1  e;e  to  peruse  it  at  all  is  next  to  impossible,  and   is  a  I 

at  best.      By  far  the  most  judicious  plan  is  to  print  tli 
text  in  a  smaller  companion  volume.    It  is  not  against  costiv  work 
that  we  are  arguing*,  nor  is  there  much  ««<■<  asion  to  dissuade  froi 
a  practice  that    is   nearly  abandoned  in    Kngland  ;  but  W*  desin 
to  see  some  substitutes  of  equal  intrinsic  worth,  which,  while 
pretentious  in  lonn,  will  be  more  practically  usrful.     A  begkmix 
was  made  by  John  Britton  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  his  '  Arch 
tectural  Antiquities,'  and  his  '  Cathedrals,' found  their  wa) 
[-cases  where  people  would  as  soon  have  thought  ol  loc 
bo  elephant  in  propria  persona,  as  of  stabling  the   elephant  p 
folio  'Cathedrals'  of  the  Society  «-t  Antiquaries.     Independently 
of  other  considerations,  convenience  of  size  had  no  small  I 


4<iaIitU'S  and  exquisite  beauty  of  execution.     They  were  worthy  of  «>ccuj 

in  any  gallery,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the  choicest  productions  (' 
the  kind.      When  waTer-eolcuir  paintings  are  prized  as  Ihey  deserve,  these 
will  be  ranked  ainoim  the  treasures  of. 
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in  recommending  to  general  notice  Mr,  Britten's  publications, 
BOid  thus  diffusing;  a  feeling  for  the  styles  exemplified  in  the 
edifices  he  selected,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  were  represented, 
were  illustrated  most  attractively  by  Mackenzie,  Cattermole,  and 
others,  whose  productions  formed  an  epoch  in  the  architectural 
drawing  of  England. 

When  we  turn  from  the  literature  to  the  practice  of  architecture 
we  see  at  once  that  it  has  to  guard  against  two  insidious  influences 
— doting  antiquarian  ism,  with  its  superstitious  reverence  for  what- 
ever is  old,  no  matter  how  inapplicable  to  actual  requirements ;  and 
fashion,  self-willed,  and  morbidly  craving  after  change,  to  obtain 
which,   it  will   not  only   tolerate,  but  even  welcome  deformity. 
Fixity  is  the  principle  of  the  one,  mutation  of  the  other.     Those 
insist  upon  rigid  adherence  to   precedent  may  be  allowed 
nw  some  astuteness,   because   they  aTe  conscious  that  it  is 
the  only  staff  upon  which  they  can  lean.      It  is  no  difficult  matter 
;  i   till   whether  their  model  has  been  copied  or  abandoned,  and 
they  wisely  stand  up  for  a  test  which  is  within  the  compass  of  their 
powers.     But  if  the  old  masters  of  design  had  acted  upon  the 
pedantic  principle  of  their  modern  scholars,  architecture  could 
never  have  advanced  beyond  its  infancy.     It  was  not  by  servilely 
ng,   but  by  studying  to  improve  upon  their  antiquity,  that 
they  attained  to  excellence.     The  modern  practice  of  adopting 
in  their  integrity  ready-made  styles  which  are  susceptible  of  con- 
siderable   further    development,    and    capable    of  adaptation  to 
■  purposes  never   contemplated  by  those    who    originated    tliem, 
gives   us,   instead   of   the   diversified   conceptions  of  individual 
minds,  a  monotonous  repetition   of  the  same  hacknayed   ideas. 
Denied   the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves,  architects  at 
last,  for  want  of  exercising  the  faculty,  lose  the  power  of  inven- 
tion.    The  style  itself,  after  its  brief  turn  of  popularity,   is  sud- 
denly exploded,  for  either  it  must  grow  with  the  growth  of  those 
who  use  it,  or  they  outgrow  it.      1  he  more  it  was  adapted  to  the 
particular  usages  and  social  idiosyncrasy   of  the  period  in  which 
it  flourished,  the  more  it  must  be  unsuitable  for  present  practice 
without  considerable  modifications.      The  greater,  therefore,  its 
elasticity  or  capacity  of  accommodating  itself  to  altered  circum- 
stances, the  longer  it  is  likely  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  public. 
The  call    for  innovation  from  the  new  demands  of  the  age  is  an 
assistance  to  genius,  by  directing  its  efforts  to  definite  points  in 
which    utility  is  to   be  made  the  instrument  of  beauty,  and  ori- 
ginality to  arise  out  of  commonplace  wants,  •  '  He  extracted  an 
ornament,*  says  Dr.  Johnson  of  Pope,  '  from  an  inconvenience,  and 
Vanity  produced  a  grotto   where   necessity  enforced  a  passage.' 
If  for  *  vanity*  we  read  'taste,'  the  aim  of  architecture  could 
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not  be  better  expressed.  The  brick  channel  which  was  Id  DM 
vey  smoke  from  the  house  was  at  first  a  disfigurement*  nn<!  re 
mains  so  still  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but  the  Tmk 
designers  set  to  work  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  drew  from  it  tlj 
most  striking  of  all  their  effects.  • 

No  one  can  wonder,  when  these  things  are  considered,  that 
the  ultra-Grecism  affected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cer 
tury,  when  little  else  was  required  to  gain  credit  for  classic 
design  than  handing  over  to  the  stonemason  the  copy  of  a  plate  ii 
Stuart's  *  Athens/  has  passed  away.  Besides  that  the  remaining 
examples  are  comparatively  few,  and  all  more  or  less  imperfert. 
— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  until  of  late  years  the  traces  of  poly- 
chromy  remained  undetected, — Greek  architecture  goes  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  supplying  what  is  now-a-days  requi; 
and  is  rather  to  be  studied  for  its  refined  taste  than  to  he 
literally  copied.  The  borrowed  features  and  members,  in  the 
works  of  its  last  revivers,  were  seldom  assimilated  to  the  rest  of 
the  design,  and  consistency  of  character,  and  harmony  of  con 
position,  were  almost  disregarded.  The  spirit  of  the  *:\ 
evaporated  in  the  very  effort  to  retain  the  letter.  What  I 
was  of  Greek  in  such  productions  was  l  done  '  out  of  the  - 
into  the  baldest  English,  and  was  scarcely  better — the  strong 
rnndemnation  we  can  pass  upon  it — than  the  contemporary 
Gothic.  The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
originally  built  about  forty  years  ago,  was,  notwithstanding  it 
Ilyssus  Ionic  columns,  a  pitiful  abortion.  There  is  a  very  comm«j 
delusion  on  the  subject  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
people  judged  of  buildings  rather  through  their  cars  than  by  their 
eyes.  The  essential  attributes  of  the  style  itself  are  imputed  to  all 
the  edifices  which  nominally  belong  to  it.  Every  species,  how- 
ever, of  architecture  comprehends  productions  of  widely  differ 
degrees  of  merit ;  f<>r  there  are  good  things  in  a  poor  style,  and 
exceedingly  poor  things  in  the  best.  The  generic  name  vouches 
nothing  whatever  for  the  quality  of  any  individual  work, 
much  depends  upon  an  architect's  own*  style1 — that  is  to  say, 
his  treatment  of  the  style  *  he  adopts — as  on  the  style  itself. 
seems  to  have  been  imagined  that  each  of  the  great  divisions 
of  architecture  was  endued  with  some  wondrous  outomttfic  power, 
and  that  it  worked  of  itself  in  every  one's  hands  alike.  Extra- 
ordinary indeed  would  be  the  art  which  could  so  readily  dispense 
with  artistic  skill. 

The  reaction  which  has   taken  place  since   the   beginning  ol 


•  A  term  is  much  wanted  which  would  perform  the  tune  office  in  the  archi- 
tectural as  in  the  literary  vocabulary,  where  style  denotes  the  peculiar  manner  of 
the  writer,  and  not  the  language  in  which  he  writes. 


the  century  has  not  been  confined  to  the  building's.  After 
affecting  a  plainness  that  might  even  be  called  ostentatious  in 
our  rooms  .md  our  furniture,  in  the  days  when  insipidity  went 
by  the  name  of  simplicity,  we  have  now  become  smitten  with  a 
rage  for  decoration  and  polychromatic  embellishment.  The 
whilom  grub  has  been  transformed  into  a  gaudy  butterfly.  The 
ultra-classic  furniture  of  Thomas  Hope  has  been  banished  to 
garrets,  and  their  former  contents  been  ransacked  for  antiquated 
gimcracks.  Much  of  t he  furniture  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  only  remarkable  for  wretched  nonsensical  conceits 
thrown  into  spasmodic  contentions,  without  the  poor  merit  of 
being  original  in  its  badness.  The  mingled  extravagance  and 
poverty  of  invention  were  none  the  less  hideous  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  materials  and  workmanship,  or  rather  they 
contributed  to  aggravate  the  deformity.  In  the  Gore  House  ex- 
hibition of  cabinet  work,  the  egregious  ugliness  of  most  of  the 
specimens  was  at  least  not  secondhand. 

It  is  no  uncommon  notion  that  ornament  must  of  necessity  be 
pleasing ;  whereas  the  effect  may  be  damaged  by  the  very  means 
which  is  taken  to  heighten  it.  Ornament  is  one  thing,  the  ap- 
plication of  it  another.  Even  the  best  specimens  will  not  of 
themselves  ensure  a  happy  result ;  nor  could  any  study  of  de- 
tached patterns  teach  the  art  of  selecting  and  combining  them. 
It  is  the  same  with  furniture.  Although  every  article  in  a  room 
may  be  in  itself  unexceptionable,  what  should  be  an  harmonious 
ensemble  may  prove  a  distracting  jumble  of  ill-assorted  objects. 
Many  a  modern  drawing-room  might  be  taken  for  a  furniture 
bazaar,  and  the  so-called  men  of  taste  who  attend  celebrated 
auctions,  or  hunt  over  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing what  is  rich  and  Tare,  often  limit  tbeir  consideration  to 
the  individual  beauty  of  successive  objects,  which  are  absolutely  un- 
sightly when  brought  together.  The  most  striking  internal  effects 
are  generally  found  in  those  parts  of  a  mansion  where  there  is 
very  little  furniture  of  any  description — such  as  vestibules,  stair- 
cases, halls,  corridors,  and  picture-galleries  ;  and  where,  owing  to 
the  light  being  either  admitted  from  above,  or  more  sparingly  than 
in  sitting-rooms,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
The  better  a  room  is  in  its  plan  and  proportions,  the  less  it 
stands  in  need  of  supplementary  adornment.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, even  of  costly  mansions,  are  merely  cut  up  into  a  series 
of  monotonous  quadrangular  spaces,  and  hardly  exhibit  more 
diversity  than  a  chess-board.  Hundreds  of  houses  containing 
spacious  apartments  have  not  a  single  room  that  is  archi- 
tecturally remarkable.  Ever}* where  we  meet  the  same  four 
flat  walls,  and,  as  the  Greek  painter  reproached  his  pupil  with 
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having  tricked  out  Helen  with  finery,  because  he  could  not 
make  her  beautiful,  so  it  is  with  us  and  our  houses.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  furniture  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the  apartment,  but 
the  apartment  itself  should  be  superior  to  its  equipments.  In  a 
rd,  the  architect  should,   when   possible,  accomplish    by  his 

-sign  a  large  part  of  what  at  present  is  left  to  the  uphol- 
sterer. The  wonderful  charm  of  an  intrinsically  beautiful  and 
well-appointed  room  will  he  felt  by  all  who  have  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  Library  of  Mr.  Fcrgussnn  in  Langham 
Place.     To  such  epicures  as  ourselves  it  is  truly  delicious. 

With  all  the  imperfections  which  exist,  we  can  still  s{ 
encouragingly  of  much  that  has  been  done  of  late.  T)e 
struction  and  renovation  on  a  large  scale  have  quite  chai 
various  quarters  of  the  metropolis;  and  have  given  a  cheerful 
look  and  civilized  aspect  to  localities  that  a  few  years  back  were 
labyrinthine  regions  of  noisome  alleys — a  terrible  terra  incognita* 
known  only  to  its  aborigines  and  the  police.  The  broad  lines 
of  traffic  whicli  are  cut  through  a  pent-up  mass  of  houses  serve 
to  ventilate  a  whole  neighbourhood  both  physicallv  and  morally. 
A  more  respectable  class  of  inhabitants  are  brought  into  the  dis 
trust,  whose  interest  it  is  to  maintain  order  and  decency.  Tl 
lurking-places  of  vice  and  crime  are  thinned  out  or  swept  away, 
and  the  poor  are  no  longer  crowded  together  in  dens  which 
were  little  better  than  so  many  Black  Holes  of  Calcutta.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  of  the  kind  carry  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment along  with  them,  and  diffuse  the  blessing  on  each  side  of 
their  course.  Adjacent  streets  catch  the  salutary  infix-lion,  and, 
as  occasions  for  repairs  or  rebuilding  occur,  the  opportunity  is 
taken  to  pay  some  attention  to  appearance  and  design.  Although 
much  very  questionable  taste  is  exhibited,  there  is  a  decided 
advance  in  this  particular  also,  and  some  of  the  lately  erected 
facades  in  New  Cannon  Street,  and  other  parts  of  the  City,  are 
iniontestably  superior  either  to  Regent  Street  or  the  Regent's 
Park  Terraces,  or  to  the  prosaic  style  which  has  unaccountably 
prevailed  in  the  aristocratic  territory  of  Belgravia,  where  the  hon 
are  dull  and  insipid,  and  at  the  same  lime  pretentious.  With  sod 
exceptions  such  as  these,  we  have  broken  through  the  system 
blankness  of  the  Baker  Street  school  of  design,  which  used  until 
the  time  of  George  IV.  to  be  characteristic  of  all  our  st 
architecture,  patrician  as  well  as  plebeian,  and  which  caused 
the  wealthiest  capital  in  Europe  to  be  spoken  of  by  foreigners  as 
B  wearisome  succession  of  brick  boxes.  What  few  important 
in msions  there  were  skulked  sullenly  behind  dead  walls,  though 
how  small  was  the  loss  from  their  being  '  wall- veiled  *  mre 
judged  from  Marlborough  House,  now  almost  the  last  survivor 
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if  the  race,  and  of  which,  notwithstanding;  that  it  is  a  work  of 
Wren's,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
respectable  commonplace. 

In  spite  of  all  its  legion  of  faults,  its  frippery,  and  its  drawing- 
board  style  of  design,  it  is  to  Regent  Street  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  various  improvements  which  have  since  ensued  ; 
for  though  new  lines  of  communication  and  traffic  might  have 
been  opened,  we  doubt  whether  more  would  have  been  done 
than  actual  utility  required.  But  the  example  once  set,  embel- 
lishment came  to  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  and  almost  indispen- 
sable ingredient  in  every  scheme  of  the  kind.  The  rich  com- 
mercial linns,  the  banks,  and  the  insurance  offices  began  next  to 
aim  at  a  display  proportioned  to  their  wealth,  and  with  what 
success  may  be  seen  from  the  contrast  which  not  a  few  of  them  now 
>l*esent  to  the  once  vaunted  halls  of  the  livery  companies,  which, 
Jes  being  for  the  most  part  heavy  and  uncouth  structures, 
by  comparison  a  look  that  seems  to  say  JFuimus  Troes.  So 
is  with  many  large,  old-fashioned  houses,  which,  though 
originally  occupied  by  the  City  magnates,  have  been  converted 
into  ordinary  places  of  business.  One  often  comes  suddenly 
Upon  such  reliques  of  quondam  civic  grandeur  in  narrow  lanes 
and  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  we  feel  surprised  that  such 
situations  should  ever  have  been  chosen  for  them.  But  at  the 
time  they  were  erected  there  were  scarcely  any  other;  for 
London  of  that  period  was  little  more  than  one  universal  intricate 
maze  of  narrow  lanes,  which  emulated  Hogarth's  line  ol  beauty 
in  their  tortuous  course.  Two  centuries  ago  the  City  must  have 
been  so  extremely  thick-set  as  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  wisdom 
«'l  our  ancestors,  if  it  were  not  known  that  the  necessity  to  wall-in 
us  for  their  defence  contracted  the  available  ground  till 
scarcely  elbow  or  breathing  room  remained.  Happily,  it  is  not 
very  easy  for  us  now  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  the 
flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  when  even  the  thoroughfares,  un- 
ed  and  undrained,  were  wrapped  in  gloom  by  day,  and  in 
utter  darkness  by  night.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  the  inflammable  material  of  the  houses,  every  fire  that 
broke  out  must  have  threatened  a  conflagration,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  city  should  at  last  have 
been  laid  in  ashes.  More  wonderful  is  it  perhaps  that  Malcolm, 
an  antiquary  and  topographer,  should  exclaim,  ■  Thank  God,  old 
London  was  burnt ! '  Posterity  would  have  greater  reason  to  be 
thankful  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  adopt 
Wren's  proposal  for  rebuilding  the  city.  Yet  in  one  respect  we 
have  probably  been  gainers  ;  for  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
Wren's  strength  lay  in  street-architecture.     His  St.  Paul's  is  un- 
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questionably  a  most  glorious  work,  but  most  of  his  other  nume- 
rous productions  exhibit  more  of  Dutch-built  dignity  than  of 
elegance  and  taste. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  magnificent  cathedral  ihii 
one  of  the  most  admirable  changes  of  recent  times  has  just  been 
introduced,  though  falling  far  short  of  what  ought  long  sin<  ■ 
have  been  effected.  It  b&f  always  struck  us  as  im.w  countable 
that  Wren  should  not  have  been  able  to  secure  a  uniform,  dispo- 
sition of  the  houses  around  that  noble  pile;  for  it  is  not  so 
much  want  of  space  in  the  general  area  as  excessive  irregu- 
larity which  gives  St.  Paul's  the  look  of  being  squeezed  up 
and  shouldered  by  the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  distance 
between  then  and  the  church  varies  from  about  sixty  in 
hundred  feet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapter-house  on  the 
north  side,  they  nowhere  stand  parallel  to  it,  Greatly  is  it  to 
lie  regretted  that  the  scheme  brought  forward  nearly  thirty  ve 
ago  by  Mr.  James  RliBM  was  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  promised  to  promote  it.  The  plan 
which  was  published  at  the  time  was  perfertlv  symmetrical, ■{ 
forming  to  the  ground-lines  of  the  grand  central  structure,  with 
two  small  crescents  corresponding  to  the  transepts  and  their 
beautiful  semicircular  porticoes.  A  third  crescent,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  for  we  are  writing  from  memory,  corresponded  to  the 
east  extremity  of  the  cathedral.  As  regarded  enlargement,  the 
proposal  was  by  no  means  extravagant.  In  some  places  it  would 
have  required  the  houses  to  be  brought  more  forward  than  tj 
are  at.  present,  and  the  final  result  would  have  been  to  secure 
uniform  width  of  about  125  feet  of  open  space.  The  erection  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  and  recently  of  the  extensive  pile  of  building 
for  Cook's  warehouses,  have  placed  almost  insuperable  obsta< 
in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme.  Most  welcome,  therefore,  is  the 
embouchure  into  New  Cannon  Street,  which  has  opened  a  . 
advantageous  view  ol  t lie  south  side;  now  seen  at  a  sufficient 
distance,  because,  as  the  Italians  say,  la  (jrande  aria  maiif/ia — too 
large  an  area  around  a  building  detracting  considerably  from  its 
importance  and  impressiveness,  by  causing  it  to  appear  smaller. 
But  the  general  irregularity  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  be- 
fore, and  the  north  side  of  the  Churchyard  remains  untouched, 
with  its  perplexing  multiplicity  of  breaks,  lines,  and  angles,  and 
its  patchwork  diversity  of  meanness  and  deformity.  In  other 
respects  New  Cannon  Street  is  a  vast  improvement.  Serena)  <«l 
the  buildings,  especially  some  warehouses  close  by  *  Cooks,' 
are  characterised,  if  not  by  grandeur,  by  largeness.  Nor  do  we 
apply  the  term  disparagingly,  for  their  unusual  extent  of  from 
as  well  as  of  height,  combined  with  a  discreet  sobriety  of  de> 
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gives  them  a  certain  nobleness  of  appearance.  While  they  do 
not  affect  to  be  more  than  what  they  are,  they  do  not  betray 
that  they  are  less,  which  is  the  case  where  a  number  of  houses 
are  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single  large 
facade, — the  doors  below  plainly  indicating  the  severally  of  the 
occupancy.  Wit li  largeness  in  GOG  respect,  the  buildings  of 
Cannon  Street  have  a  certain  degree  of  littleness  in  another,  in 
consequence  of  the  height  being  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of 
storeys,  and  not  of  loltiness  in  each  separate  floor— a  circum- 
stance wlihh  is  always  injurious  to  dignity.  The  defect,  if  such 
it  is  to  be  called,  is  inevitable,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the 
genuine  palatial  stamp  cannot  be  set  upon  warehouses  and  hotels. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  New  Cannon  Street  that  the  ground- 
floors  are  not  occupied  by  shops  ;  for  shopkeepers  are  a  most 
intractable  race,  and  insist  upon  having  every  foot  of  their 
frontage  an  entire  surface  of  glass.  The  disagreeable  appearance 
of  insecurity  which  is  produced  is  of  itself  a  fatal  objection. 
Where  the  business  is  of  a  kind  which  requires  a  display  of 
attractive  articles  at  the  window,  the  system  is  intelligible;  but 
it  has  spread  to  trades  where  it  can  answer  no  useful  end,  and 
the  present  passion  of  every  shopkeeper  is  tci  have  something 
more  conspicuous  ami  extravagant  than  his  neighbour.  Hence 
what  was  originally  meant  for  regularity  and  continuity  turns 
in  a  short  time  to  discordant  and  beggarly-looking  patchwork. 
There  is  no  restraint  put  upon  individual  caprice,  and  we  could 
almost  wish  that  some  regulations  were  enforced,  if  only  to 
compel  the  simultaneous  repainting  of  the  several  fronts  which 
compose  a  single  facade.  At  present  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  one  half  of  a  column  restored  to  its  original  com- 
plexion, while  the  other,  which  appertains  to  a  different  tenant, 
is  left  with  its  dingy  coating  of  London  dirt.  Nowhere  have 
the  shopkeepers  played  their  pranks  more  recklessly  than  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  is  now  completely  disfigured,  to  the 
utter  disgrace  of  the  Gresbam  Committee,  who  had  the  power  of 

Slitting  its  veto  upon  such  siandalous  barbarism.  It  is  to 
e  hoped  Mr.  Tite  has  enough  affection  for  his  masterpiece  to 
publish  authentic  illustrations  of  a  noble  edifice,  in  which  petty 
shopkeepers  and  retail  hucksters  ought  never  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  have  a  footing.  If  ever  the  taunt  of  l  la  Nation 
Houtiquiere'  was  justified,  it  was  when  the  Royal  Exchange,  of 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  and  the  com- 
pleted building  inaugurated  by  the  Queen,  was  disfigured  and 
degraded  under  the  eyes  and  in  the  domain  of  our  merchant 
princes,  without  meeting  with  a  remonstrance  of  sufficient  vigour 
to  deserve  the  name. 

The 
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The  unfortunate  Royal  Exchange  is  surrounded  by  unpr 
inputs.  The  view  from  a  line  in  continuation  of  Prince's  Street 
presents  a  striking  sight,— a  confluence  of  vistas,  and  a  piquant 
assemblage  of  varied  architectural  objects.  Prince's  Street  itself, 
which  at  its  south  end  was  little  better  than  a  dangerously  narrow 
lane,  now  deserves  the  name  of  a  street.  The  Monument  Las 
been  thrown  open  to  view  in  the  distance,  as  well  as  li«- 
moor'l  church  of  St.  Mary  WocJooth,  which,  if  somewhat  gro- 
tesque, is  not  a  little  picturesque  likewise.  The  portico  of  the 
Exchange,  with  its  deeply  recessed  central  vista  into  the  corlile, 
or  *  Merchants1  area,'  displays  itself  admirably  in  its  pristine  dig- 
nity ;  while  the  Bank,  by  no  means  the  worse  fur  Mr.  Cockerell's 
alterations,  is  seen  to  advantage.  Though  unchanged  in  name, 
Lothbury  and  St,  Bartholomew's  Lane  have  been  quite  metamor- 
phosed ;  nor  must  Moorgate  Street  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  aggre- 
gate effect  we  arc  commending,  and  not  every  item  ol  which  it  is 
compounded.  Yet  a  careful  inspection  of  the  environs  of  the 
Bank  would  enable  the  draftsman  or  photograplicr  to  difl 
maaj  praiseworthy  designs,  which,  though  they  do  not  strike 
Very  forcibly  whfii  confounded  with  the  mass,  would  be  i'oun 
worthy  of  notice  if  they  were  exhibited  singly.  The  materials 
for  a  work  in  continuation  of  Jones's  '  London  in  the  N  inefc  efitfa 
Century  '  have  now  become  ample,  and  the  supplement,  if 
worthily  executed,  would  greatly  surpass  the  original. 

On  referring  to  the  article  on  Architecture  in  the  recent  edition 
of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  which  professes  to  brir 
down  its  information  to  the  present  t\nxr  to  see  what  was  said 
our  recent  buildings,  we  found,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the 
examples  quoted  were — a  church  by  Mr.  Gwilt  at  East  Chart  ton  j 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  by  Pugin  in  St. George's  Fields; 
the  Panopticon  in  Leicester  Square  ;  and  Air.  Hope's  house 
in  Piccadilly  ;  while  no  mention  is  made  of  the  New  Palat 
at  Westminster;  the  British  Museum;  Royal  Exchange;  ne* 
Treasury  buildings  ;  Bridge  water  House  ;  Hoi  ford  House  (Park 
Lane);  the  Irvingite  church  in  Gordon  Square:  the  Tr 
tarian  one  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square  ;  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool;  the  Taylor  Institute,  at  Oxford ;  or  the  Fit 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge.  'The  works  of  living  nun, 
the  writer  begins  with  saying,  'mav  not  be  dealt  with  unless 
for  praise;'  and  the  unavoidable  inference  is  that  he  condemns 
all  that  he  has  here  passed  by.  'Truth,'  said  Voltaire,  *  is  a 
fruit  which  must  be  very  ripe  before  it  is  gathered;1  but  tfa 
Encyclopaedist,  by  a  silence  which  he  announces  to  be  censure 
intimate*  that  the  fruit  In  this  case  is  not  worth  the  gathering. 
Where  so  many  edifices  of  real  pretensions  are  set  a- 
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I  perhaps  consistent  that  such  a  building  as  the  Panopticon,  which 
is  a  mere  exotic,  and  just  such  another  freak  as  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  should  be  specially  distinguished.  The  opinion  that 
k  the  effect  produced  is  very  striking,  and  by  no  means  unpleasing,' 
is  to  us  unaccountable.  It  is  not.  even  a  good  sample  of  the 
style  it  professes  to  imitate ;  and  if  it  strikes,  it  is  merely  by  its 
oddity.  Seen  from  the  same  side  of  the  square,  it  looks  bare  and 
flat,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  the  mouldings ;  and  the 
colouring  is  not  so  decided,  or  so  consistently  applied,  as  to 
produce  either  relief  or  richness.  Viewed  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  square,  the  small  panels  over  the  entrance,  painted 
with  armorial  shields  and  other  devices,  appear  like  tawdry  spots. 
The  dome,  which  should  have  risen  up  conspicuously  between 
the  minarets — a  balance  and  a  contrast  to  them — looks,  as  the 
Duchess  of  Marl  borough  said  of  some  house  she  visited,  as  if  it 
was  making;  a  curtsy,  and  is  neither  correct  nor  pleasing  in  its 
form.  Within  it  shows  to  greater  advantage  than  any  other  part  of 
an  interior,  which  is  cut  up  and  overdone  with  ill-assorted  finery. 
The  omission  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Buckingham  Palace  is 
excusable  enough.  There  was  no  dignity  in  the  portion  which  was 
Miilt  by  Nash  ;  but  Blore's  addition  is  worse  still  ;  and,  nntwit  ti- 
ling that  they  were  laid  before  Parliament,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  anybody  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  designs. 
Before  the  alteration  was  made  there  was  some  degree  of  effect, 
because,  though  shadow  prevailed,  the  light  fell  upon  the  sides 
which  were  turned  towards  the  open  court  in  front ;  and  the  space 
between  the  body  of  the  Palace  and  the  public  road  produced  an 
expression  of  nobleness.     The  new  building  has  been  brought  so 

•  much  more  forward  than  the  original  wings,  that  it  seems  to  obtrude 
upon  the  Park  itself.  Viewed  from  the  Mall  it  looks  dull  mid 
lumpish.  An  open  loggia,  extended  to  five  int«>rrolumns  in  the 
centre  of   the  facade  disposed    like  those  in  the  river  front  of 

■  Somerset  House,  would  have  given  the  vivacity  it  wants,  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  foliage  and  verdure  of  the  Park  would  then 
have  been  visible  from  the  inner  court  through  the  interval! 
between  the  pillars.  Some  sacrifice  of  space  would  have  re- 
sulted, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  bow  what  was  lost  at  one 
point  might  have  been  gained  at  another  in  a  way  to  conduce  to 
further  improvement. 

If  Sir  Robert  Smirke  has  never  sunk  below  respectable 
mediocrity,  he  has  as  little  risen  above  it.  Dull  and  deco- 
rous, he  has  indulged  no  fancies,  and,  with  fidelity  to  the  forms, 
be  has  not  penetrated  to  the  spirit  of  classic  design.  The 
British  Museum  can  hardly  be  called  a  failure,  but  it  has 
proved    a  grievous   disappointment    after   the    expectation  held 
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out  by  another  Sir  Robert,  who  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  facade  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  A  wea- 
risome sameness  and  poverty  of  ideas — a  frigid  and  almost 
sullen  formality — are  apparent  here  as  well  as  in  the  General 
Post-Office,  By  throwing-  the  portico  and  hall  together,  a 
visfa  might  have  been  obtained  into  the  inner  quadrangle, 
which,  although  more  carefully  finished  than  many  parts  which 
are  full  in  sight,  is  almost  hid.  The  solid  wall  which  separates 
the  portico  from  the  vestibule  beyond  it  might  have  been 
exchanged  for  square  pillars  corrres  ponding  to  the  columns  in 
front,  with  low  open-work  metal  gates  between  them.  No 
further  separation  would  have  been  required,  and  some  such 
emuhmation  of  external  and  internal  parts  would  have  imparted 
spirit  and  variety  to  the  whole  of  the  severe  and  monotonous 
colonnaded  facade.  The  pediment,  again,  of  the  central  octo- 
style,  is  deficient  in  diversity  of  sky-line.  Had  this  portion 
been  carried  up  higher  than  the  lateral  colonnades,  the  uniform 
horizontal  line  would  have  been  broken,  and  the  portico  would 
have  appeared  in  true  central  prominence,  like  that  of  the 
Universitv  College,  in  Gower  Street,  Even  if  the  body  of  the 
budding  had  been  unexceptionable,  it  would  have  been  marred 
by  the  mean  appendages  which,  though  they  add  to  the  ex- 
ttmtjaf  frontage,  detract  from  its  dignity.  The  official  resi- 
dences are  respectable  specimens  of  street  architecture  *  but 
they  are  paltry  as  the  wings  of  a  grand  public  museum.  The 
palisading  which  surrounds  the  building  is  far  too  gaudy  to  har- 
monize with  the  ultra-Grecism  of  the  Ionic  colonnades,  and  the 
exceedingly  large  and  plain  piers  of  the  gate,  which  have 
made  to  do  double  duty,  and  serve  for  porters^  lodges,  show 
in  the  general  view  as  huge  masses  of  solid  stone,  and  are  so 
much  too  bulky  that  they  affect  the  apparent  size  of  the  main 
edifice  itself.  The  sentry-boxes  are  an  incongruity  not  peculiar 
to  the  British  Museum,  but  undoubtedly  they  ought  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  plan  of  the  architect,  and  made  chs 
teristk*  features  of  the  external  enclosure.  Where  the  nature  of 
the  building  does  not  allow  of  this,  there  might  surely  be  some- 
tliing  more  sightly  designed  than  the  barbarous  wooden  boxes 
which  are  at  present  employed. 

To  particular  parts  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  ob- 
jections may  be  made ;  but  indisputably  it  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent pile.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  minute  elaboration 
bestowed  on  parts  of  the  exterior,  where  detail,  beautiful  as 
it  might  look  in  the  drawings,  is  lost  in  the  building.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  *  River  Front,'  which,  being  due 
east,    is    never,    except    in   early    morning,   illuminated    by  the 
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sunshine,  which  is  necessary  to  bring:  out  its  delicate  carving 
Architects  are  apt  to  overlook  the  influence  of  aspect  on  light 
and  shade— to  judge  of  effects  from  their  own  arbitrarily  shaded 
elevations,  or  from  models  which  can  be  turned  to  the  light  in 
any  direction  they  please.  Sir  Charles,  we  suspect,  paid  more 
attention  to  his  own  drawing-board  than  to  the  site  < 1 1  his  pnlace, 
or  he  would  have  spared  much  of  the  costly  detail,  which  is  not 
only  thrown  away,  but  destroys  that  breadth  and  repose  which 
are  indispensable  for  setting  it  off  to  the  fullest  advantage.  In 
our  opinion  the  original  design  for  the  river  front  was  on  this 
account  superior  to  the  more  richly  ornamented  second  edition. 
The  same  preference  must  be  given  to  some  of  the  plainer  parts 
of  the  interior  over  those  which  are  conspicuous  for  prodigality 
of  embellishment.  The  House  of  Lords  lacks  the  sober  and 
impressive  dignity  which  befits  an  imperial  senate-house,  and  has 
a  gewgaw  look  in  comparison  with  the  beautiful  St.  Stephen's 
pop  h  and  hall.  But  we  lave  observed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
this  gorgeous  palace  cannot  be  fairly  judged  till  the  structure  is 
complete. 

Sutherland  and  Bridgewater  Houses  are  two  of  our  most  lordly 
town  mansions,  and  render  strikingly  manifest  the  great  improve- 
ment in  architectural  style  that  has  taken  place  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  4  Beautiful  and  classical '  are  the  epithets  bestowed 
on  Sutherland  House  by  Sir  F.  Trench  in  bis  volume  of  *  Papers 
on  the  Thames  Quay,'  in  which  it  is  made  the  subject  of  six 
plates.  The  basement  plan  is  particularly  valuable,  for  it  is 
almost  the  only  one  published,  that  reveals  the  complicated 
arrangement  of  the  underground  offices  in  a  spacious  town 
house.*  As  a  piece  of  design,  there  is  not  much  that  offends. 
and  nothing  whatever  that  captivates.  The  elevations  consist  of 
a  rusticated  basement,  with  a  Corinthian  order  above;  but  the 
rustication  is  of  the  feeblest  and  most  poverty-stricken  kind,  mid 
the  order  is  of  an  enervated  and  almost  blighted  description. 
Bridgewater  House,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  highly  finished  and 
ornamented  style,  without  any  taint  of  tawdry  vulgarity.  A  very 
unusual  degree  of  richness  is  there  so  tempered  by  delicacy  and 
sobriety  as  to  have  all  the  (harm  of  simplicity.  The  eye  does 
not  detect  at  first  the  full  beauty  of  the  design,  but  the  longer 
the  building  is  looked  at  the  more  it  wins  upon  the  mind.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  which  constantly  exists 
on  such  subjects,  that  Dr.  VVaagen  has  delivered  a  judgment 
directly  the  reverse  of  our  own.  *  There  is  no  doubt/  he  says, 
1  that  this  mansion,  in  the  taste  of  the  forms  and  decorations,  is 

•  Plans,  &c,  of  tbe  basements  and  entresol  floors  oTer  them  in  some  of  the  club- 
bootcj  would  form  an  instructive  practical  work. 
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inferior  to  its  stately  neighbour,  Stafford  House/  Painting,  we 
apprehend,  has  occupied  more  of  Dr.  Waagen's  attention  than 
the  sister  art;  and  in  the  present  instance  we  are  confident  that 
those  who  are  most  deeply  versed  in  architecture  would  dill 
from  his  views.  A  similar  contrast  exists  between  Apsley  and 
Ilolford  House' in  Park  Lane  to  that  which' we  have  pointed 
•  nit  between  Bridgewater  and  Sutherland  House.  Despite  its 
Corinthian  loggia  towards  Piccadilly,  Apsley  House  is  inane  in 
design,  and  is  only  distinguished  for  the  mawkish  simplicity  of 
the  Wyatt  school.  To  assert  that  the  richly  adorned  Holford 
House  eclipses  all  the  mansions  in  its  neighbourhood,  would 
not  be  saying  much,  because,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Chesterfield  House,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  ;  but,  next 
to  Bridgewater  House,  it  surpasses  everything  of  the  kind  in 
the  metropolis.  It  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the  climax  ot 
arrangement  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken  —  the  two 
loftiest  and  most  spacious  apartments  (the  banqueting  and  ball 
rooms)  being  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  suite, 
which,  including  the  conservatory,  extends  to  nearly  300  feet. 

Even  the  writer  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia '  has  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  captivating  graces  of  Sir  Charles  Barry's  Italian  designs, 
which,  like  those  of  Addison's  prose,  are  almost  too  delicate  ami 
subtle  for  analysis.  The  south  garden  front  of  the  Travellers* 
Clubhouse,  which  is  nearly  concealed  from  public  observation, 
is  a  truly  exquisite  design.  Since  it  was  first-  erected 
has  been  sadly  marred  by  a  superstructure  on  its  roof  in  the 
shape  of  smoking-rooms ;  but  it  may  be  seen  in  its  primitive 
purity  in  a  work  published  many  years  ago,  in  which  it  was  illus- 
trated with  unusual  fulness.  The  Italian  style  adopted  by  Barry 
is  of  so  different  a  cast  from  that  of  the  Palladian  and  Burlington 
School  of  the  last  century,  that  it  at  onre  struck  by  its  novelty, 
as  well  as  charmed  by  its  elegance.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
street  architecture,  and,  few  as  are  its  elements,  is  capable  of 
great  variety  of  expression,  from  quiet  simplicity  to  the  most 
exquisite  richness.  Nor  has  it  at  all  suffered  in  the  hands  oi 
Charles  Barry.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  imparted  to  it  delicaci 
and  refinements  which  are  not  to  he  found  in  his  models  or  his 
imitators.  The  latter — and  they  are  many — have  caught  die 
outline,  but  not  the  essential  qualities  of  his  design  :  we  miss 
the  masterly  touches  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  copyist 
to  reproduce. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  continue  our  criticism  of  the  numi 
edifices  which  of  late  years  have  risen  up  in  the  metropolis,    We 
have  selected  for  comment  a  few  of  the  most  important  lmildinsrs 
i  i  the  different  departments  of  architecture,  that  we  might  arlonl 
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by  examples  (which  teach  better  than  general  descriptions)  a 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  art  in  the  metropolis,  as 
Compared  with  the  past.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  bo  seen  that  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  progress  we  have 
tnade.  Eccentricities,  like  the  Panopticon,  continue  to  be  tolerated 
— a  portion  of  our  recent  public  edifices  fall  short  of  what  we  had 
reason  to  expect — certain  domestic  houses,  such  as  those  in  Bel- 
grave  and  Eaton  Squares,  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  reviving  taste; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  our  new  streets  display  a 
marked  improvement — some  of  our  cotemporary  public  buildings 
are  noble  structures — and  the  two  latest  mansions  upon  a  palatial 
scale  surpass  anything  which  previously  existed.  But  there  is 
no  security  that  we  shall  continue  to  advance,  or  shall  even  keep 
what  we  have  gained,  unless  the  public  can  control  by  their  judg- 
ment the  caprices  of  individuals.  It  is  for  the  gratification  of 
the  many,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  commendation,  that  beauty  is 
studied,  and  until  they  can  distinguish  between  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad,  architects  labour  in  vain.  In  the  hands  of  some  the 
profession  will  be  turned  from  an  art  into  a  money-making 
business;  others,  whose  ability  is  not  equal  to  their  ambition, 
will  be  employed  in  preference  to  better  men,  ami  the  Wrens 
and  the  Barrys  will  be  fortunate  if,  besides  being  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  of  praise,  their  plans  arc  not  marred  by  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  their  patrons  of  the  common  principles  of  design. 


Art.  TV, — Siluria.  Tlte  History  of  the  oldest  known  Mocks  con- 
taining Organic  Remains.  By  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murehison, 
G.C.  St.  S.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     London.     1854. 

"VTTE  are  seated  comfortably  in  our  new  house  at  the  West- 
f  f  end  of  London.  We  have  chosen  the  site  of  our  residence 
with  care,  selecting  a  spot  where  the  foundation  should  be  gravel 
and  not  clay.  Naturally  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  we  have 
not  stopped  short  at  the  knowledge  of  the  simple  fact,  but  have 
sought  to  know  what  this  *  gravel '  and  *  clay,'  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  London  conversation,  may  be.  A  geological 
friend  tells  us  that  they  are  the  'elephant  gravel  '  and  the 
fc  London  clay,'  and  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  older  than  the 
former.  As  elephants  have  not,  during  historical  times,  been  in 
the  habit  of  scattering  their  tusks  and  bones  over  British  fields, 
but  have  confined  their  peregrinations  to  the  limited  bounds  of 
Astley's,  VVombweH's,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  gravel  in  question  was  accumulated  a  very  LoDg 
time  ago.      As  to  the  clay,   Highgate-hiH,  our  friend  tells  us, 
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is  made  of  it ;  and  he  says  that  in  some  places  about  London 
it  is  600  feet  thick.  Underneath  it  is  chalk,  and  to  get  a  good 
supply  of  water  we  must  bore  through  chalk  as  well  as  clay. 
We  are  advised  to  read  Prestwicb  *  On  the  Water-bearing  8l 
around  London,'  and  to  look  at  Milne's  l  Sections  of  London 
Strata,'  and  then  we  shall  understand  the  matter  better.  Having 
shares  in  water  companies,  and  being  tiTed  of  American  novels, 
we  determine  to  take  the  advice  of  our  friend,  and  seek  a  new 
pleasure  by  reading  up  geology, — just  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as 
is  quite  certain.  The  good  Rector  of  our  parish  in  the  country, 
a  very  worthy  man  and  excellent  scholar,  has  told  us  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  practical  part  of  the  science,  but  that  its 
theories  are  all  doubtful,  and  no  two  geologists  can  agree  about 
them.  There  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  know  something 
of  the  subject,  having  been  tempted  to  take  shares  in  coal-mines 
at  an  unpronounceable  locality  in  North  Wales,  which  certainly 
seems  to  be  singularly  uncarbon i ferous,  and  to  require  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  the  shareholders  in  order  to  get  at  the  | 
We  subscribe  to  the  *  Miners1  Adviser* — a  weekly  paper  of  high 
repute  in  the  speculative  world — and  read  all  the  correspond! 
the  gist  of  which  is  to  the  effect  that  every  mining  enterprise  at 
present  in  progress  is  sure  to  be  productive,  and  that  geology  is 
*  all  rubbish.'  Our  manager  at  the  coal-mines  also  takes  in  tli 
4  Miners'  Adviser,*  and  assures  us  that  he  agrees  in  everything 
that  its  correspondents  write,  being  satisfied,  after  long  exper 
ence,  that  there  is  nothing  like  practical  knowledge.  He  does 
not,  however,  despise  geology,  though  be  says  the  so-called 
geologists  are  very  ignorant.  He  has  a  prophet  of  his  own, 
whom  he  calls  Evan  1  [opkins,  a  philosopher  who  he  says  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  famous  geologist  and  great  mathemati- 
cian at  Cambridge  known  as  William  Hopkins.  He  talks  fluenth 
and  well  on  these  matters,  and  uses  many  excellent  technical  terms. 
Several  friends  in  the  City  think  highly  of  our  manager's  judg- 
ment, and  are  quite  ready  to  follow  his  advice  about  invest i; 
money  in  mming-sharcs.  Our  geological  friend,  however, 
to  entertain  opinions  different  from  those  of  our  practical  manager, 
and  holds  the  authority  of  the  latter  gentleman  in  small  act. 
He  demands  to  know  precisely  where  the  coal-mines  are,  pulls  i 
parti-coloured  map  out  of  his  picket,  looks  at  it  attentively, 
shakes  his  head.  He  is  more  cautious  than  our  manager, 
though  evidently  desponding,  does  not  venture  upon  a  definit 
opinion  before  the  maps  of  the  geological  survey  are  procured. 
These  maps  are  new  to  us;  but  a  glance  suggests  that  we  0 
to  have  asked  for  them  before,  and  that,  if  the  state  dow 
people  a  benefit  by  putting  accurate  information  within  their 
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reach,  for  their  own  sakes  they  should  take  advantage  of  it.  Our 
friend  explains  to  us  the  colours  of  the  map,  and  communicates 
the  intelligence  that  oar  imaginary  coal-mines  are  in  the  Llan- 
deilo  flags  or  YVenlock  shales,  we  forget  which.  ,  Either,  however, 
according  to  the  geologist,  was  quite  sufficient,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  rid  of  our  manager  and  break  up  the  works  the  better  for 
oar  purse.  Our  friend  is  evidently  too  sure  of  what  he  is  saying 
to  permit  of  a  doubt;  and  we  begin  to  see  daylight  in  geology. 

Disappointment  speedily  gives  way  to  curiosity.  New  ques- 
tions suggest  themselves.  How  old  are  the  said  ilags  and  shales, 
and  how  much  older  than  the  clays  and  gravels  of  London? 
Having  grown  geologically  wiser  since  our  speculation  in  the 
Llanffandidl  coal-mines,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  afford 
some  information  on  these  points,  and  to  speak  not  without 
authority  upon  geological  questions  generally. 

The  '  flags'  and  *  shales,'  called  Uandeilos  and  Wenlocks,  are 
Silurian  rocks;  the  former  part  of  the  Lower,  the  latter  of  the 
Upper  Silurians.  Between  the  newest  of  the  Silurian  strata  and 
the  London  clay  there  is  a  prodigious  •  geological  interval  and  a 
vast  thickness  of  rock  formations  of  various  kinds.  Were  we  to 
boTC  through  the  clay  in  London,  we  should  in  all  probability 
have  to  sink  through  many  thousand  feet  of  ancient  consolidated 
sediments  before  arriving  at  the  Silurians,  Let  those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  geology  seems  a  mystery  go  down  to  some 
place  upon  the  sea-coast,  where  the  various  beds  of  clay  and  rock 
are  seen  resting  upon  each  other  in  succession,  and  in  consequence 
of  violent  movements  that  have  agitated  the  earth's  crust,  are  so 
inclined  or  set  on  end  that  their  order  is  as  manifest  as  in  a 
drawing  or  plan.  There  are  many  such  places.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  example,  the  London  clay  itself,  with  its 
peculiar  fossils,  may  be  seen  upheaved  and  resting  on  the  chalk, 
under  which  are  various  sands  and  elavs,  some  of  marine,  some 
of  fresh -water  origin,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  organic  remains 
they  contain,  all  belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  cretaceous 
system.  In  none  of  these  strata  are  found  fragments  of  animals 
or  plants  identical  with  any  now  living  in  the  world.  All  they 
contain,  moreover,  are  different  from  those  entombed  in  the  great 
series  of  oolitic  rocks  that  lies  below  the  cretaceous;  and  these 
again,  in  turn,  from  the  contents  of  the  far  more  ancient  Upper 
Palaeozoic  strata,  to  which  group  of  great  formations  belong, 
among  others,  the  coal-bearing  beds  of  our  country.  Beinmui 
these  last  and  the  Silurians  are,  in  Britain,  several  thousand  feet 
of  distinct  rock-formations,  called  Devonian,  and  to  which  the 
well-known  old  red  sandstone  belongs.  The  lowest  of  the 
Devonians  rests  on  the  uppermost  of  the  Silurians. 
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This  order  of  succession,  thus  briefly  indicated,  is  found  to 
< ■■'instant  all  over  the  globe  wherever  the  hammer  of  geologists  has 
been  wielded  by  competent  observers.  Not  that  all  the  members 
of  the  complete  roll  of  formations  are  universally  diffused  and 
invariably  present ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  likely,  or  indeed 
possible,  that  in  any  one  place  there  can  be  met  with  the  whole 
series  of  strata.  But  when  one  locality  is  compared  with  another, 
and  section  tested  by  section,  the  order  of  relative  sequence  proves 
fixed  and  invariable.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  cxjk 
may  be  momentarily  deceived  by  some  convulsive  overturn  or 

scessive  crumpling  and  rolling  of  the  beds  ;  but  a  brief  sear 
and  tracing1  out  of  the  rocks  soon  brings  the  exception  within 
compass  of  the  rule.  The  scale  or  index  of  order  of  sedimentary 
formations  varies  only  in  its  wording  in  different  geologic 
treatise!;  on  the  actual  sequence  all  are  agreed, 

Tbe  entire  assemblage  of  rock-formations  just  alluded  to  contain 
organic  remains  ;  so  do  the  Silurians  that  lie  below  them.  But 
not  very  many  years  ago  the  strata  beneath  the  old  red  sandston 
were  regarded  as  presenting  little  hotter  than  a  geological  chaos. 
They  were  mentioned  as  'grauwacke,'  a  good  old  vague  German 
word  that  served  to  conceal  ignorance.  The  ablest  geolog 
garded  them  with  a  sort  of  respectful  despair,  and  treated  thein; 
antiquities  of  whose  history  no  clue  could  be  obtained.  No  i 
surmised  that  they  contained  as  excellent  and  abundant  prooft 
life  and  order  as  any  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  To  inn 
this  discovery,  to  work  it  out  in  all  its  details,  to  establish 
classification  of  these  primeval  strata  which  should  enable  ge 
logists  throughout  the  world  to  interpret  their  equivalents,  ner 
the  worthy  and  admirable  tasks  reserved  for  and  performed  by 
the  author  of  the  Silurian  system,  who  now,  twenty-three  na 
since  he  commenced  his  work  on  the  hanks  of  the  Wye,  direct 
thither  by  the  sagacity  of  Dean  Buckland,  gives  to  the  world  witl 
just  pride  a  retrospect  of  his  researches  and  a  record  of  tbe  result! 
to  which  they  have  given  origin,  and  the  proofs  those  remit 
have  afforded  of  the  truth  of  his  generalizations.  More  remark- 
able or  more  important  service  has  not  been  rendered  to  prat 
geology  since  the  organization  of  the  science  than  that  which  it 
owes  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  In  itself  this  result  would  he 
a  full  claim  for  fame.  The  author  of  *  Siluria"  has,  however, 
gathered  other  and  equally  honourable  scientific  laurels,  and  his 
geological  researches  have  extended,  with  equal  success,  over 
almost  the  whole  range  of  the  greater  rock  formations. 

Thirty  thousand  feet  of  strata,  or  more,  including  in  the  re 
komng  beds  of  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks,  have   been  a 
tained  to  belong  to  the  great  Silurian  scries  in  Wales  alone,  or  i 
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the  borders  of  that  province.     This  enormous  accumulation  may 

I  give  some  notion  of  the  importance  of  Silurian  rocks.  A  large, 
probably  the  larger,  part  of  this  mass  seems  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  depths  of  primaeval  oceans.  The  vast  duration  of  time 
required  for  the  aggregation  of  so  much  sedimentary  matter  as 
goes  to  its  constitution  must  be  estimated  not  merely  by  the 
amount  of  these  series,  but  chiefly  by  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  population  of  the  Silurian  seas.  The  four  chief 
subdivisions  of  the  Silurians,  in  the  original  classification  of  their 
explorer,  viz.  Ludlow,  Wenlock,  Caradoc,  and  Llandeilo  —  the 
two  former  constituting  his  *  Upper,'  and  the  two  latter  his 
'  Lower  Silurians'— are  all  and  severally  characterised  by  pecu- 
liar assemblages  of  organic  remains.  Yet  arc  they  all  linked 
together  by  these  very  fossils,  either  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
fauna  originating  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  generic  elements,  or 
by  the  presence  of  species  that  are  common  to  several  subdivi- 
sions. Excluding  the  fossils  of  the  Upper  Caradoc,  about  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  classed 
ritb  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  Silurian,  there  are  known  to  be 
early  one  hundred  species  of  organic  remains  common  to  the 
two  great  sections  oi  the  Silurian  system  as  presented  in  the 
British  Islands.  On  data  such  as  these  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
founds  his  opinion  that  the  Silurian  is  an  unique  system ;  and 
re  no  comparable  assemblage  of  ancient  beings  can  be  clisco- 
in  the  rocks  that  lie  at  its  base,  he  maintains  that  the 
Silurian  fauna  was  not  merely  primaeval,  but  protozoic,  and  that 
the  centres  of  the  Silurian  rocks  we  have  presented  to  us  the 
evidences  of  the  earliest  forms  of  life  which  inhabited  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  An  interest,  tui generis,  consequently  belongs 
to  the  Silurion  system  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  structure  of  the  world's  foundation  stones  to  which  it 


claims  to  belong.     Vet  the  oldest  fossiliferous  Silurians  rest  on 


(cl 
unfossiliferous  recks  of  sedimentary  origin,  and  consequently, 
through  their  pre-eminent  antiquity,  arc  deserving  of  searching 
inquiry,  for  in  them,  if  anywhere,  we  may  hope  to  find  evidences 
of  the  world's  beginning. 
The  geological  map  of  England  exhibils,  on  the  Welsh  border, 
a  small  patch  of  peculiar  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  be  matched  only  by  a  similar  and  somewhat  larger  dis- 
trict at  the  north  end  of  Cardigan  Bay,  the  country  where  Harlech 
and  Barmouth  are  situated.  There  are  few  spots  more  interesting 
on  earth  to  the  geologist  than  those  sterile  and  inconspicuous 
tracts.  To  the  first  we  would  especially  call  attention.  It 
constitutes  the  hilly  region  of  the  Longmvml  of  Shropshire,  and 
is  the  oldest  morsel  of  Old  England.  The  Longmynd  scarcely 
vol.  xcv.  no.  cxc.  2  b  deserves 
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deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain :  the  conglomeration  of  hiUjr 
IBOOn  of  which  it  is  composed  never  exceeding  an  elevation  of 
1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Deep  furrows,  narrow 
valleys  Of  ravines,  with  steep    grassy  sloping  sides,  and   aim*, 
angular    profundities   occupied  by   insignificant    streams,   sc 
these  primaeval    ramparts    and    penetrate    this    ancient 
Although  presenting  no  imposing  features,  no  attractions  for 
tourist   or  lor   the   artist,   there   is   a   peculiar   look    about    the 
Longmynd  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  an   intelligent  traveller,  and 
is  sure  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  a  geologist      Nobody  . 
indeed,  who  has  neither  acres  nor  business  to  call  him  to  these 
parts,  would  think   of  going  there.     Yet  is  the  Longmynd  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  claiming,  as  it  does,  to  be  the  most  antiquated 
of  our  antiquities.     We  have  said  that  it  is  the  oldest  morsel  of 
England  ;  we    miffht  say   that  it  was   England's   precursor   and 
foreshadowing.     The  earliest  life-peopled  waves   that  have  left 
their  furrows  on  a  rock  dashed   against  the  shores  of  the  Long- 
mynd.     They  were  good  solid  land  ere  any  of  the  assemblages 
of  living  beings,  whose  remains  we  find  preserved  to   us  in  a 
petrified  state,  had    been  called  into  existence.     To  rest   upon 
these  old  moors,  and  think  how  marvellously  old   they  are 
call   to  mind  how  much  of  the   world  we  may  have   trav 
over,  how  we  might  go  from  England  to  China,  and  from   tl 
Icy  -Sea  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  yet  tread  every  step  of  I 
on  land  that  was  not  made   in  the  time  of  those  venerable 
shire    hills — these    are    no     ordinary    meditations.       Wliai    t 
Wandering  Jew  would  be  among  men  the  Longmynd  is 
mountains.      When  all   other   mountains  were  making  wr-  knoi 
that  there  was   life  in  the  world,  and  the  shapes  under  whii 
that  life  was  manifested.     But  when  the  Longmynd   and  the  it- 
tracts  like  it  were  making,  who  can  say  what  was  the  condition 
of  vitality,  and  under  what  stages  it  was  presented?      Were 
land  and  the  sea  deserts,   with   no   moving  beings  to   animi 
them — no  vegetation   to  clothe   their  surfaces  and  Was 

there  no  rye.  however  rudimentary,  to  perceive  light?  no  ear, 
though  hut  an  otolitic  vesicle,  to  recognise  sound':'  Who  tan 
say?  That  life  was  not  altogether  absent,  one  little  fossil,! 
humble  zoophytic  form,  called  Ohthamia,  hitherto  found  only  in 
some  patches  of  purple  slates  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  proved 
by  the  geological  surveyors  to  be  of  equivalent  age  with  the 
Longmynds,  unmistakeably  shows.  From  the  presence  of  one 
we  are  almost  warranted  to  infer  the  presence  of  m<- 
from  the  difference  between  two  sorts  of  that  one  genus,  the  pi 
bability  of  the  existence  of  many  kinds  belonging  to  many 
genera.     So  strongly  is  this  impressed  on  uur  minds — §ud 
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the  force  of  antilogy  suggested  by  existing  things — tbat  we  look 
rward  confidently  to  the  progress  of  future  discovery,  arid  to 
the  finding'  of  a  varied  fauna  belonging  to  these  most  ancient 
epochs.  In  this  we  differ  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  is 
not  so  hopeful.  Whether  the  assemblage,  when  found,  will 
prove  to  be  distinct  from  the  characteristic  Silurian  groups  is 
another  question.  If  we  might  hazard  a  suggestion,  we  would 
hint  the  possibility  of  a  relationship  between  this  undiscovered 
prima*  val  fauna  and  the  '  primordial  fauna'  of  M.  Banande, 
whose  admirable  researches  among  the  Silurians  of  Bohemia 
have  called  forth  the  applause  of  geologists  all  over  the  world. 

Yet,  old  as  the  Longmynd  hills  are,  there  was  a  world  before 
them.  The  great-grandfathers  of  our  earth  had  their  own 
fathers.  In  these  most  ancient  sedimentary  strata  are  fragments 
of  rocks  still  older,  and  the  history  of  geology,  far  as  it  feosdel, 
has  its  pre-historic  annals.  Antiquarians  describe  monoliths 
and  rude  structures  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  work  of 
known  people,  and  were  erected  before  the  building  of  any 
onuments  whose  date  has  been  ascertained.  So  geologists  Can 
ow  conglomerates  containing  rolled  pebbles  derived  from  sedi- 
mentary formations  that  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  stratified 
rocks  now  seen  in  sitit,  and  must,  since  they  contribute  to  the 
materials  of  the  most  ancient  known  strata,  have  been  deri 
from  pre-existing  beds  that  have  left  no  larger  traces  behind 
them.  Each  of  those  rounded  pebbles  is  a  silent  witness  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  impenetrable  past— of  mountains  and 
shores,  torrents  and  seas,  that  seem  mythical  even  to  the  geologist. 
They  are  memorial!  of  Time,  as  it  were,  beyond  Time.  Beyond 
the  farthest  star  yet  discerned  by  the  telescope  of  astronomer 
are  indistinct  yet  certain  traces  of  farther  stars,  manifestati 
i»t  the  space  beyond  explored  space.  In  the  same  way  do  these 
chips  of  perished  and  powdered  mountains,  whose  mother-rock 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  dimly  yet  surely  indicate  a  succession 
of  events  during  ages  of  the  world's  history  that  never  can  be 
chronicled.      The   leaves  of  the  stone  book    upon  which   their 

1  records  were  engraven  have  been  torn  up  by  Time  himself, 
jealous  of  memorials  of  his  infancy,  and  ambitious  of  rivalling 
Eternity.  We  gather  together  the  morsels  and  try  to  fit  them  to 
each  other,  as  children  endeavour  to  combine  the  segments  of  a 
dissected  puzzle.  We  would  question  these  disjoint  d  members, 
and  force  them  to  he  witnesses  against  Time.  We  ask  them  to 
tell  us  of  the  beginnings  of  things.  Their  geological  ( atechists 
elicited  discordant  replies.  As  with  spirit-rappings  and 
table-turnings,  the  questioner  is  most  likely  to  get  his  own  an- 
swer, and  unwittingly  to  reply  to   his  own  query.      Yet   there 
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are  no  questions  in  geology  of  more  deep  and  general  interest 
than  those  which  demand  the  evidence  of  a  commencement  of 
organized  nature,  and  of  a  previous  epoch  when  there  was  no 
life  upon  our  globe.  The  author  of  'Siluria'  has  designated 
bis  work  'The  History  of  the  oldest  known  Rocks  containing 
Organic  Remains.*  Among  those  rocks  only  can  we  find  the 
elements  of  the  information  which  we  seek.  The  book  in  which 
they  are  described  supplies  abundant  materials  for  enabling 
to  arrive  at  an  approximate  conclusion. 

How  does  the  matter  stand  at  present  ?  Thanks  to  the  re- 
searches of  Silurian  geologists  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  now  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago — so  much,  indeed,  that 
many  able  philosophers  are  ready  with  decided  answers.  The 
last  chapter  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  book  is  full  of  interest 
in  its  hearing  on  this  momentous  question,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
one  who  has  done  so  much  towards  its  solution  to  state  summarily 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  whilst  at  the  same  til 
we  claim  the  privilege  of  freely  commenting  upon  them. 

Sir  Roderick  regards  the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks,  the  thick 
ness  of  which  is  very  great,  and  the  evidences  of  the  length  of  I 
requisite  for  their  deposition  unmistakeable,  as  azoic,  or  nearh 
so,  and  accepts  as  probable  the  supposition  that  the  heat  of  tl 
surface  of  our  planet  during  the  period  of  their  deposition  wa 
adverse  to  life.  The  fact  of  an  exception  to  the  azoic  cfaa 
insignificant  although  the  exception  be,  must  make  us  exce 
ingly  cautious  in  drawing  our  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  lit" 
was  scarcely  manifested  in  the  waters  of  our  globe  during  thfl 
most  primaeval  of  epochs.  Nor,  as  yet,  have  we  clear  evidence 
derived  from  organic  remains,  of  a  higher  temperature  du: 
earlier  epochs  than  afterwards  prevailed.  That  there  was  a  time 
when  the  heat  of  this  planet  was  such  as  to  debar  the  presence 
of  living  creatures  is  rendered  probable  on  account  of 
nomical  and  physical  considerations;  but  many  geologists w3 
question  whether  we  find  traces  of  that  truly  azoic  time  furnishe 
by  any  of  the  sedimentary  formations  at  present  remaining 

The  first  traces  of  life  yet  discovered  do  not  present  aspects 
exceedingly,  if  at  all,  dissimilar  from  those  of  organisms 
living.  The  oldest  of  known  fossils,  the  Oldhamia,  might  be  i 
coralline,  a  common  zoophyte,  or  might  be  a  polyzoon,  one  of 
the  lowest  of  mollusks.  In  either  case  it  is  neither  the  mo 
rudimentary  of  animals,  nor  a  member  of  an  extinct  class.  It  is 
simply  different  from  any  after-created  type,  but  not  at  ran. 
different.  A  naturalist  of  our  own  times  would  utter  no  excla- 
mation of  surprise  should  he  find  one  of  these  Oldhainins  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     In  the  more  distinct  and  varied 
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forms  of  the  earliest  zone,  properly  so  called,  of  life  yet  dis- 
covered— that  of  the  Lingula  Hags  of  "Wales,  the  primordial 
zone  of  Barrande — the  palaeozoic  facies  becomes  manifest,  and 
is  evinced  by  the  trilobites  therein  found.  As  to  the  Lingula,  a 
bivalve  shellfish  of  no  extraordinary  conformation,  it  must  have 
looked,  when  alive,  exceedingly  like  one  of  its  existing  conge- 
ners. The  fauna  of  the  primordial  zone  is  a  small  one,  so  far  as 
yet  discovered,  but  there  is  no  feature  exhibited  by  its  members 
that  should  induce  us  to  connect  the  paucity  of  known  species 
derived  from  it  with  the  notion  of  a  general  scantiness  of  animal 
life  all  over  the  globe  during  the  epoch  of  its  flourishing.  The 
deficiencies  of  the  succeeding  Silurian  faunas  are  thus  stated  by 
our  author: — 

*  Proceeding  upwards  from  this  protozoic  zone,  wherein  organic 
remains  are  comparatively  rare,  we  then  ascend  to  otlier  sediments, 
iu  which,  throughout  nearly  all  latitudes:,  we  recognise  a  cijtitnis  dis- 
tribution of  submarine  creatures,  resembling  each  otlier  very  nearly, 
though  imbedded  in  rocks  now  separated  by  wide  seas,  and  often  raised 
up  to  the  summits  of  high  mountains.  Examining  all  the  strata 
exposed  to  view  that  were  formed  during  the  first  long  natural  epoch  of 
similar  life  termed  Silurian,  we  found  that  the  raocemivG  deposits  were 
charged   with  a  great  variety   of  forms— of  the  trilobite,  a  peculiar 

stacean  ;  of  the  orihoceratite,  the  earliest  chambered  shell ;  as  well 
Kith  numerous  exquisitely-formed  tnollusks,  criiioids,  and  zoophytes; 
genus  graptolite  of  the  latter  class  being  exclusively  found  in  these 
Silurian    rocks.      Iu   short,  my    contemporaries   have   assembled,    from 
those  aucieut  and  now  dusiccatcd  marine  sediments  or  repositories  of 
primaeval  creatures*  examples  of  every  group  of  purely  aquatic  animals 
B&ve  fishes.     The  multiplied   researches  of  the  last   twenty  years  have 
failed  to  detect  the  trace  of  a  fish  amid  the  multitudes  of  all  other 
marine  beings  in  the  various  sediments  which  constitute  the  chief  mass 
of  the  Silurian    rucks.     Of  these,  though   they  are  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  the  great  division  rertehrata,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  a 
ige  until  we  reach  the  highest  zone  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  are 
about  to  enter  upon  the  Devonian,  period.     Even  on  that  horizon  the 
minute  fossil  fishes',  long  ago  noticed  by  myself,  are  exceedingly  scarce, 

tand  none  kive  since  been  found  in  strata  of  higher  antiquity,  lu  fact, 
the  few  fragments  of  cartilaginous  ichthyolites  of  the  highest  band  of 
Silurian  rock  still  remain  the  most  ancient  knowu  beings  of  their  class. 
[See  PI.  35.) 

•  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  Silurian  system  as  a  whole,  and  judging 
from  the  collect  inn  of  facts  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  we 
know  that  its  chief  deposits  (certainly  all  the  lower  and  most  extensive) 

»were  formed  during  a  long  period,  in  which,  while  the  sea  abounded 
with  countless  invertebrate  animals,  no  marine  vertebrata  had  been 
called  into  existence.  The  Silurian  (except  at  its  clo*e)  was,  therefore, 
A  series  in  which  there  appeared  no  example  of  that  bony  ftmWMrfllrii  of 
completed  vertebra    front  which,  as    approaching    to  the  vertebrate 
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archetype,  the  comparative  anatomist  traces  the  rise  of  creative  power 
up  to  the  formation  of  man.  Whether,  therefore,  the  term  ©^pro- 
gressive," or  that  of 4'  successive,"  be  applied  to  such  acts  of  creation, 
my  object  is  simply  to  show,  upon  clear  and  general  evidence. 
there  was  a  fang  jteriM  in  the  ksstoxy  of  the  world  wherein  no  verte- 
1 1 rated  animal  lived,  In  this  sense,  the  appearance  of  the  first  recog- 
nisable fossil  fishes  is  as  decisive  a  proof  of  a  new  and  distinct  creation 
as  that  of  the  placing  of  man  upon  the  terrestrial  surface,  at  the  end 
of  the  long  series  of  animals  which  characterize  the  younger  geological 
periods. 

*  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  disinler  from  the  older  strata  of 
period  of  invertebrate  life  any  distinct  fragments  of  land  plants.     But 
ju-i  &bj  i lie  same  .stratum  wherein  the  few  earliest  small  fishes  have  been 
detected,  there  also  have  we  observed  the  first  appearances  of  a  diminu- 
tive, yet  highly  organised,  tree  vegetation.' 

In  these  paragraphs.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  boldly  maintains 

a  position  very  difficult  to  combat,  since  it  is  founded  mainly  on 
negative  facts,  and  ftt  as  eiifftcult  to  grant.  The  progress  of 
geological  research  has  furnished  so  many  warnings  against 
BTOjtiflg  overmuch  in  negative  data,  that  xvc  incline  to  side  with 
the  cautious,  and  to  withhold  our  assent,  for  the  present,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  absence  of  vertebrata  from  the  primaeval  and 
prolofcoic  fauna,  anil  of  terrestrial  plants  from  the  first  flora.  So 
much  of  the  fossilifcrous  Silurians  presents  unmistakeable  indica- 
tions of  Laving  been  deep-sea  deposits,  either  far  from  land  or 
around  barren  and  rocky  islets,  that  we  can  understand  the 
deficiency  in  the  traces  of  land  vegchibles,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  their  entire  absence.  And  50 
rarely  arc  remains  of  fishes  at  the  present  time,  when  these 
denizens  of  the  waters  are  both  numerous  and  prolific,  brought 
up  from  the  depths  of  oeean,  either  by  trawl  or  dredge,  that  we 
can  easily  understand  how,  in  the  limited  exposures  of  sea-beds, 
usually  mere  vertical  sections  of  them,  which  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  geologists,  few  or  no  remains  of  these  aquatic 
vertebrata  have  been  detected.  The  chances  of  finding  the 
remains  of  marine  in  vertebrata  in  the  ancient  sediments  in  or  00 
which  they  lived  ami  died  are  very  great  indeed,  as  compared 
with  theae  of  detecting  fishes,  and  still  less  is  the  chani 
finding  the  remains  of  land  animals  or  land  plants.  There  is 
abundance  i.f  positive  peculiarities  to  distinguish  by  means  of 
organic  characters  the  Silurians  and  all  the  chief  groups  01 
palaeozoic  deposits  from  the  great  series  of  Deoaok  formations 
that  succeeded  them,  and  wliieh  finally  interlace  with  rocks 
forming*  There  is  no  necessity  for  adding  to  these.  Begs 
characters  of  the  kind  above  cited.  That  the  warm-blooded 
orders  of  I  •  n  ebrata  were  replaced  during  the  palaeozoic  epochs 
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by  tbe  cold-blooded,  and  the  angiospcrmous  by  the  gymnn- 
spermous  trees,  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  The  con- 
siderations which  would  lead  a  geological  naturalist  to  maintain 
this  probability  are,  however,  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those 
which  would  induct*  him  to  assent  even  to  the  probability  of  the 
total  absence  of  vertebrata  and  flowering  plants  during  primaeval 
periods. 

The  author  of  'Siluria*  argues  for  the  indication  of  a  progress 
in  creation  during  a  course  of  epochs.  The  evidences  adduced 
by  him  would  rather  go  to  prove  a  substitution  than  a  progress. 
The  patoozuic  fauna  is  in  contrast  with  the  faunas  that  succeed, 
but  we  have  few  grounds  for  asserting  its  inferiority  or  its 
rudimentary  character.  In  some  groups  of  animals,  indeed,  the 
higher  types  hold  a  greater  predominance  during  the  palaeozoic 
than  during  the  mesozoic  or  tertiary  epochs.  Tbe  great  fact  of 
true  progress,  the  advent  of  man,  is  not  an  instance  of  one  event 
of  a  regular  series,  but  one  of  exceptional  and,  we  might  say, 
miraculous  value,  standing  in  contrast  to  the  sum  of  the  creations 
that  had  gone  before,  grand  beyond  measure  in  its  moral  unity, 
and  not  to  be  referred  to  any  pala?ontological  standard  of  pro- 
gression. At  the  same  time  this  wondrous  and  completing 
effort  of  creation  was  effected  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  man,  in  his  character  of  animal,  took  possession  of  his 
mundane  territory,  not  at  any  time  indifferently,  but  at  the  right 
moment,  within  the  limits  of  one  great  geological  epoch*  Man, 
the  animal,  is  a  member  of  a  definite  fauna,  namely,  of  that  whicli 
belongs  to  the  section  of  geological  time  which  we  designate 
Later  Tertiary.  It  is  not  because  no  human  remains  are  found 
in  paleozoic,  or  oolitic,  or  creta< cons,  or  eocene  deposits,  that 
we  can  assert,  so  confidently  as  geologists  do,  the  non-existence 
of  man  during  the  epochs  of  these  formations.  There  is  the 
strongest  probability  that,  if  man  had  existed  during  any  of  the 
primaeval,  still  more  during  the  palaeozoic  epochs,  the  chances 
against  finding  any  fragment*  of  his.  frame  would  be  small 
indeed.  Of  numbers  of  known  extinct  species,  only  one,  l\V".  it 
three  specimens  have  as  yet  been  found  ;  and  these  often  of 
moderate-sized,  easily  preserved,  naturally  prolific  types,  crea- 
tines that  lived  in  the  waters  whose  sediment  constitutes  the 
rocks  in  which  they  are  now  preserved.  Let  us  not  then  put 
trust  in  the  absence  of  human  remains  ;  were  that  all  our  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  man,  we  might  finally  speculate  on  the 
lability  of  Silurian  or  carboniferous  people  turning  up  sooner 
or  later.  The  true  foundation  of  a  naturalist's  disbelief  in  palae- 
ozoic, or  secondary,  or  older  tertiary  men  is,  we  repeat,  based  on 
the  fact  that  homo  sapiens,  as  Linnaeus  dubbed  him,  is  a  newer 
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tertiary  animal,  and  a  member  of  the  fauna  of  a  post-eocene  epoch. 
If  there  were  secondary  or  primary  men,  they  must  have  been 
different  species  from  ourselves  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion. We  hold  that  the  evidence  of  science,  and,  we  might  add, 
that  of  philology,  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  In 
that  sense  we  speak  of  man  as  one  species.  We  know  of  no 
other,  and  there  is  something  in  our  mural  nature  instinctively 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  another;  so  much  so  that  it  has  never 
yet  entered  into  the  morbid  brain  of  the  vainest  of  speculators  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  distinct  sort  of  man  during  the  more 
run  ■lent  geological  periods.  This  vagary  has  been  reserved  for 
poetical  astronomers  and  pugnacious  savant,  whose  right  to  people 
the  planets  and  stars  with  intellectual  animals  of  like  nature 
but  different  species  from  ourselves,  geologists,  content  to  base 
their  own  theories  on  well-founded  analogies  or  ascertained  I 
will  not  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

But  whilst  we  exclude  man  from  the  Palaeozoic  world,  and 
recognise  in  the  ancestors  of  Caractacus  and  his  followers  the 
first  potable  predecessors  of  Sir  Roderick  in  his  reulmof  Si 
we  are  not  inclined  to  agree  altogether  with  oar  authority 
giving  to  the  creatures  that  did  live  in  Palaeozoic  lands  and  sea 
so  wide  a  spread  over  the  world  as  he  would  assign  to  them. 
is  maintained  by  many  geologists,  ljesides  our  author,  that  during 
the  mure  ancient  epochs  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  were 
more  generally,  almost  universally,  diffused  over  the  enrth's 
surface.  It  is  argued  that  this  diffusion  of  identical  types  indi- 
cates a  general  equable  climate  from  polar  to  iutorimpical 
regions  ;  *  a  phenomenon,'  as  is  truly  observed, '  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  present  distribution  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  over  the 
surface  of  the  planet.'  Not  a  few  geologists  regard  ibis  general 
dispersion  of  the  individuals  of  the  Palaeozoic  species  as  indica- 
tive of  an  universal  warmer  temperature  due  to  the  influence 
during  these  early  times  of  the  internal  heat  of  our  globe.  The 
earth's  surface,  they  would  have  it,  had  not  yet  cooled  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  the  variable  influences  of  atmospheric  causes.  The 
warm  temper  of  this  early  world  extended  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  little  shell-fishes,  and  fishes  too,  when  their  time  came,  prolific 
though  they  be  in  these  days,  in  those  made  much  larger  families. 
Certainly  the  notion  of  a  general  distribution  of  organic  types,  and 
more  simple  mapping  out  of  the  assemblages  of  living  beings 
during  the  fervid  juvenescence  of  our  worthy  world-raatner,  ha 
a  fascination  about  it  which  wins  the  fancy  of  geologists,  1 1 ". 
in  a  great  measure,  it  is  founded  on  fancy  and  not  on  fact — on 
the  appearance  of  things,  as  Henry  More  would  have  said,  and 
not  on  the  reality.     How  stands  the  truth  ?     Every  day  is  adding 
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to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  ancient  creatures,  and 
the  result  is  to  show  that  during1  all  epochs,  not  excepting  the 
Silurian,  different  parts  of  the  world  were  inhabited  by  different 
animals  and  plants.  Some  Jew  arc  very  widely  diffused  ;  the 
number  of  these,  according  to  circumstances  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  disposition  of  land  and  sea,  doubtless  varied  at  different 
times.  But  there  never  was  a  time  when  anything  like  the 
majority  of  species  enjoyed  an  universal  diffusion.  Even  in 
the  Silurian  apes  there  were  instances  of  a  greater  amount  of 
difference  between  the  animals  of  some  neighbouring-  regions 
than  there  is  actually  between  the  creatures  of  the  same  areas 
now.  Take  the  Silurian  fossils  of  the  Polar  regions,  those  of 
the  British  area*  and  those  from  the  rocks  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
compare  the  proportions  of  species  common  to  those  three 
centres  during  the  older  Pala?ozotc  epoch  and  the  same  regions 
now,  and  the  balance  of  uniformity  will  rather  weigh  in  favour 
of  the  present  than  the  past.  To  get  at  a  test  we  must  confine 
our  comparison  to  marine  deposits  and  maritime  provinces  of 
lile,  for  only  in  these  can  we  obtain  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  ancient  fauna.  Of  the  value  of  the 
evidence  from  fossil  floras,  in  too  many  cases,  the  less  we  say  the 
better.  Now  the  great  Indo-Pacih'c  region,  extending  from  the 
shores  of  Mosambique  to  the  Gallapagos  Isles,  and  from  the  coasts 
of  Japan  to  midway  on  the  eastern  and  western  margins  of 
Australia,  is  the  area  of  a  fauna  to  a  very  great  degree  uniform ; 
quite  as  much  so  as  the  geological  expansion  to  which  that  epithet 
has  been  applied.  Moreover  it  is  as  large.  The  tendency  of  closet- 
naturalists,  and  sometimes  of  travelled  ones,  who  ought  to  have 
grown  wiser,  is  to  split  species  to  an  extreme,  and  to  multiply 
names  until  all  is  confusion.  Through  them  we  get  exaggerated 
differences.  But  even  let  any  naturalist  not  given  to  hairsplitting 
inquire  into  and  pronounce  upon  the  point  in  question,  and  we 
an*  satisfied  that  his  verdict  will  be  adverse  to  the  notion  of  an 
universal  spread  of  identical  species  during  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  explained, 
and  that  there  is  an  universal  Jactei  or  similarity  of  aspect  pre- 
sented by  all  the  members  of  some  of  the  more  ancient  faunas, 
the  cause  of  which  can  only  be  suggested  as  dependent  on  a  very 
wide  diffusion  of  uniform  climatal  conditions.  This  is,  however, 
a  very  distinct  matter  from  the  general  diffusion  of  the  individuals 
of  species,  a  supposition  contrary  to  all  we  know  with  certainty 
concerning  the  laws  that  regulate  the  origin  and  spread  of  species. 
Much  may  be  explained  by  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of 
the  masses  of  land  and  water,  and  it  would  not  be  uninstructive 
to  construct  the  model  of  a  globe  representing  a  possible  and  even 
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probable  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  should  in  a  great 
measure  rentier  difficult  if  not  impossible  the  existence  of  the 
higher  animals  and  an  arborescent  vegetation,  and  limit  materially 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  population  of  the  sea.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  do  question  as  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  light  thrown  upon  primaeval  life  by  the  investigation  of 
the  fossils  found  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  our  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  arguments  respecting  primaeval 
life  are  wholly  drawn  from  the  limited  area  of  our  British 
Islands,  where  the  parent  land  of  Siluria  has  its  place.  Although 
the  type  flf  the  Silurian  system  was  there  first  defined  and  esta- 
blished, there  are  Silurian  regions  of  great  extent  and  inestimable 
itific  importance  widely  dispersed  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  determination  of  the  true  geological  age  and  relations  of  these 
tracts,  by  whomsoever  accomplished,  is  mainly  due  to  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  system,  and  every  newly  discovered  Silurian  land 
ributes  a  fresh  wreath  to  Sir  Roderick's  crown,  as  glorious  as 
if  it  had  been  the  record  of  one  of  the  military  triumphs  which 
he  might  have  gained  had  the  last  war  persisted  and  our  philo- 
sopher had  continued  to  pursue  his  original  vocation  of  soldier. 
The  clasps  of  victory  which  he  proudly  wears  for  presence  in  the 
field  of  mortal  combat  are  doubtless  honours  to  be  respected  ; 
but  far  more  lasting  are  the  less  glittering  rewards  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  shape  of  grateful  acknowledgment  and  dedications  by 
the  able  investigators  who  have  hammered  their  way  to  discovery 
and  fame  by  following  closely  and  faithfully  the  paths  opened 
out  by  their  genial  leader.  The  head-combat,  the  struggle  for 
truth,  is,  after  all,  the  nobler  fight,  anil  the  best  generals  of 
antiquity  would  scarcely  hesitate  to  exchange  their  war-bom  fame 
for  the  lasting  glories  of  philosophers  and  bards. 

The  Silurian  empire,  for  such  it  may  fairly  now  be  styled, 
has  a  wide  stretch  in  the  world.  In  the  North  of  Europe  well- 
marked  Silurian  rocks  play  a  prominent  part,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  masses  of  strata,  consisting  of  gneiss  anil 
crystalline  schists  and  quartzites,  are  beds  of  the  same  age 
metamorphosed,  in  which  all  traces  of  organic  remains  have  been 
obliterated  in  consequence  of  transformation  or  alteration  of 
structure.  All  ancient  crystalline  rocks  in  these  regions 
however,  not  to  be  so  regarded,  for  some  are  distinctly  older  than 
the  most  ancient  Silurians,  these  latter  reposing  upon  the  former. 
It  is  only  by  the  evidence  of  relative  position  that  the  age  of  a 
metamorphic  formation  enn  be  judged,  and  many  of  the  so-called 
primary  rocks  of  the  older  geologist*  have  proved,  in  t! 
ot  research,  to  belong  to  secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata, 
V  icornteD'Archiac,  in  the  last  and  recently  published  volume 
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his  excellent  *  Histoire  tie  la  Geologic,'  has  put  forth  some  brief 
bnt  highly  interesting  remarks  on  the  phenomena  presented  by 
such  changes,  antl  has  especially  called  attention  to  the  great  fact 
that  the  same  beds  which,  where  they  are  nearly  horizontal  and 
undisturbed,  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  softness  and  slight 
consolidation,  become,  when  squeezed  and  crumpled  into  moun- 
tain masses,  altogether  changed  ID  their  texture,  hardened, 
rendered  crystalline,  and  so  altered  that  no  evidence  of  imbedded 
fossils  can  be  discovered  in  their  substance. 

True  Silurian  strata,  containinjr  numerous  ( hnracteristic  fossils, 
occur  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  exhibit  representatives  of 
both  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  divisions.  On  the  borders  of  the 
beautiful  island-studded  fiord  of  Cluistiania  are  Silurinn  rocks 
^ponding;  to  those  of  our  own  country,  but  not  nearly  so 
developed  in  thickness. 

'  The  whole  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Scandinavia,*  remarks  Sir 
Roderick,  '  never  exceeds  in  vertical  thickness  1000  feet!  And  yet 
this  maw  is  nearly  as  complete  in  the  development  of  life  as  the  30,000 
feet  of  strata  of  the  same  age  in  Britain  !  Nay,  the  general  succession 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  our  inlands.  For,  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  overlaid  by  shale  and  limestone,  which  com- 
pletely represents  the  Wenlock  of  England,  whilst  M.  de  Verneuil  and 
uiy>elf  have  endeavoured  lo  show  that  in  the  south  of  Gothland  still 
higher  rocks  are  exhibited,  which,  though  of  feeble  dimensions,  are  on 
the  parallel  of  the  Ludlow  formation  of  Britain.' 

There  is  a  frequent  mistake  made  by  popular  writers  on  geological 
subjects  concerning1  the  inferences  drawn  by  geologists  from  the 
thh  kness  of  formations,  and  the  stress  laid  by  them  on  mere 
vertical  accumulations  as  evidence  of  lapse  of  time.  The  thick- 
ness of  a  stratum  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  true  measure  of  its  geolo- 
gical importance,  and  is  in  many  instances  due  to  a  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  sediment  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances, 
such  as  subsidence  of  sea-bed  and  absence  of  denuding  forces. 
But  a  very  thin  band  of  rock,  even  a  few  inches  or  an  inch  only 
in  thickness,  may  afford  a  sure  indication  of  a  considerable  lapse 
iff  lime  during  its  accumulation.  Such  evidence  may  be  derived 
from  mineral  characters  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  a  conglomerate 
composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  hard  rocks,  the  process  of  whose 
attrition  must,  under  any  circumstances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, have  occupied  many  years;  or  more  frequently  and 
more  surely  from  the  features  presented  by  the  contained  fossils, 
whether  dependent  on  the  changes  and  substitutions  exhibited 
by  the  species,  or  the  wear  and  tear,  and  often  repair,  indicated 
by  the  state  of  the  individuals.  Through  a  careful  observation  of 
these    indications,  always    bearing  in   mind    the    affinities   and 
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analogies  of  the    subject  of  our  inquiry  with  the  creatures 
conditions   of  the  world   us   it  is,   the  geologist  cannot  lml   bu 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  time  required  for  tl 
fulfilment    of    the  phenomena   presented    by    any    well-marked 
section  of  a  formation  is  in   the  great  majority  of  instances 
vast    that   the     epithets   used    to   designate   the    subdivisions 
historical  time  heroine  wholly  inapplicable,  although  adopted  for 
want  of  better  and  truer  terms.     The  better  a  geologist  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his  science,  the  vaster   become  the 
epochs   into   which  his  knowledge  would  lead   him  to  subdivide 
the  pre-Adamite  past. 

In  Russia  the  Silurian  rocks   are    seen  under  a  new 
Unconsolidated    shales,    so   soft   as  to  be  used  by  sculptors  fo 
modelling,  are  found  to  constitute   the  lowest  formations  of  the 
group,  and  actually  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  lower  crystalline 
and  hard  slates  of  North  Wales.     Both  Upper  and   Lower  Silu- 
rians occur  in  Russia,  and  nowhere  in  that  huge  empire  are  the 
found  unconformable  to  each  other,  a  fact  of  considerable  siu 
cance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  views  and  nomenclature  Btclvooited 
bv  Sir  Roderick   Murchison.     Traces  of  Silurian  strata  are  met 
with  in  the  Austrian  Alps.     Metamorphosed   rocks,  probably  ' 
the    same    age,    occur   in  the    Ricsen-Gebirge,   to   the  south 
Breslau,  but  they  are  so  changed   that   certain  evidence,  sin  h 
might   be  derived    from   organic  remains,    cannot    be   obtainc 
Possible  Silurians  are   said  to  Im?  present  in  Moravia.      But 
Bohemia  we   have  a  great  Silurian  centre,    and,    thanks    to 
labours  of  M.  Barrande,  we  are  now  made  acquainted  most  (u\\y 
with  the  varied  primaeval  fauna  contained  in  the  Bohemian  K 
In  the  country  around  Prague  there  is,  indeeil,  one  oT  the  rich 
Silurian    districts  10    the   world ;   a   region   wherein    the   wbc 
scries  of  members  of  the  Silurian  system  is  represented    in  til 
clearest  order  of  succession,  and  characterised   by  a  vast  abund- 
ance of  beautifully- preserved  organic  remains. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  M.  Barrande  has  been  occupied  with 
the  investigation  of  this  proline  locality,  and  has  spared  neither 
lime  nor  money  upon  his  laborious  task.  His  earnestness  and 
steady  perseverance  have  overcome  all  difficulties,  of  which, 
being  a  foreigner  in  the  country,  he  had  not  a  few  to  master. 
M.  Barrande  is  a  Frenchman,  and  was  a  tutor  of  the  O 
de  Chambord,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  taken  :t  v»;inn 
interest  in  his  old  preceptor's  researches,  and  contributed  to  tb<.- 
production  of  the  beautiful  and  costly  work  in  which  the  m  |  p 
of  them  is  contained.  One  instance  of  the  strong  resolution 
which  possessed  M.  Barrande  is  remarkable  and  almost  unparal- 
leled. This  spirited  geologist,  finding  that  the  fossils  be  de- 
si  ml 
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sired  did  not  turn  up  readily  at  the  word  of  command  in  French, 
or  even  German,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Czeck  lan- 
guage, a  tongue  reputed  to  be  exceedingly  knotty,  in  order  that 
he  might  the  more  readily  and  successfully  direct  his  workmen. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  done  full  and  generous  justice  to 
the  sound  work  of  his  eminent  French  disciple.  Once  for  all 
we  may  say  that  this  rendering  of  honour  for  good  service, 
wherever  it  is  due,  is  loyally  and  heartily  performed  throughout 
Sir  Roderick's  volume.  He  loves  to  cite  and  bring  before  his 
readers  in  salient  relief  the  praiseworthy  doings  of  his  scientifir 
brethren,  and  is  thoroughly  free  from  the  petty  and  mistaken, 
but  common  vanity,  that  leads  to  the  suppression  of  a  name  or 
a  reference,  in  the  vain  fancy  of  magnifying  the  writer's  own 
glory.  The  quantity  of  new  research  that  results  from  an  origi- 
nator's suggestions  and  pioneering  is  a  sure  test  of  the  excellence 
of  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung.  Ye  men  of  science, 
see  that  you  leave  not  the  world  without  philosophically-born 
offspring  I  The  fame  of  a  true  disciple  is  a  greater  and  sweeter 
honour  than  hereditary  titles, 

M,  Barrande  has  shown  that  nil  the  stages  of  the  Silurian 
svstem  are  represented  in  Bohemia,  locally  different  it  is  true, 
vet  in  the  main  corresponding  with  the  greater  sections  as  we 
have  them  in  Britain.  On  a  base  of  metamorphic  and  unfos- 
siliferous  rocks  lies  a  series  of  strata  abounding  with  organic 
remains,  all  of  true  Silurian  types.  No  fewer  than  1200  kinds 
of  fossil  animals  have  been  distinguished  ami  carefully  defined 
by  their  indefatigable  investigator,  who  seems  to  dig  up  well- 
Conditioned  new  species  with  as  unerring  an  aim  as  a  sportsman 
brings  down  grouse  in  the  Highlands.  The  fossil iferous  Silu- 
rians present  three  chief  horizons  or  zones  of  life,  the  lowermost 
constituting  what  its  discoverer  calls  the  *  Primordial  Fauna,* 
and  containing  no  species  and  but  few  genera  of  animals  common 
to  it  and  the  zones  above  that  represent  our  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurians.  The  distinction  of  this  primordial  zone,  and  the  just 
stress  laid  upon  its  existence  by  M.  Barrande,  who  has  recog- 
nised its  presence  at  the  same  time  in  Wales,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
palreozoic  geologists.  Although  not  everywhere  so  isolated  as 
its  designator  believed — for  in  Wales  it  may  be  said  to  pass  into 
the  typical  Lower  Silurians — it  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  it 
may  pTove  hereafter  to  be  deserving  of  recognition  as  part  of  a 
svstem  distinct  from  the  Silurian,  and  associated  with  the  rocks 
t<>  which  the  geological  surveyors  in  this  country,  and  many 
eminent  geologists  abroad,  would  restrict  the  name  l  Cambrian,' 
a  word  that  has  of  late  years  been  a  fruitful  and  unfortunate  hot- 
bed. 
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bed  of  controversy.     In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  warranted  in  doing  otherwise  tban  M.  Barrandi 
has  done.     lie   holds   that   all   three  divisions  in  Bohemia 
essentially  sections  of  one  great  system,  viz,  the  Silurian,  evi 
though  the  two  uppermost  possess  fossils  common  to  both,  whi 
none  are  common  to  them  and  the  lowermost.     His  views 
every  opinion  now  expressed  bv  M.lBarrande,  stamped  as  it  must 
be  by  experience  and  ability,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  res] 
and   consideration  1  are    essentially   identical    with    those   df  2 
Roderick  Murchison,  and  all  tend  to  maintain  the  unity  ol 
great  Lower  Palaeozoic  system. 

Anions  the  Thurintrian  mountains   there  is   another  Silurian 
region,   one  which   of   late   has  yielded  many  interesting:   and 
characteristic  fossils  that  enable  the  geologist  distinctly  to  r 
nise  true  Lower  Silurian  strata.      Peculiar  complications  and 
disturbances,  arising;  from  the    interference  of   eruptive   rocks, 
render  the  interpretation  of  this  district  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.     Fifteen  years  ago  Professor  Sedjrwick  and  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  jointly  commenced  the  work,  and  indicated  t! 
true  general   succession  of  the   constituent  formations.     In  t 
mean  time  German  geologists  have  worked  the  ground  in  detai 
discovered  important  evidences  derived  from  organic  remittal 
constructed   geological   maps    founded    on    pood    trigonometrical 
surveys.      Last  year  Sir  Roderick  hied  back  to  the  ground,  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Morris,  and  brought  all  his  rich  experi 
to   bear  upon  its  exploration.      He  can  now  speak  definitel 
the  age  oi   the  Silurians  of  the  Thurinser-wald,  and  assign  them 
without  question  to  the  Lower  division.     No  Upper  Silurians 
have  been  recognised  there,  the  sedimentary  rocks  next  in  suc- 
cession being  Devonian.     A  significant  suggestion  is  thrown  out 
by  the  author  in  the  volume  before  us,  well  deserving  of  attention 
and  inquiry  at  the  school  of  Freiberg. 

*  We  have  yet  to  learn,"  writes  Sir  Roderick,  ■  how  much  of  the 
primary  clayslate  or  "  thonscheifer  **  (mapped  by  Kauinann  and 
associates)  is  to  be  abstracted  from  unfossiliferous  rocks,  and  grouped 
with  the  lower  numbers  oi'  the  series  (Silurian)  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Other  inquirers  may  seek  tu  ascertain  to  what  extent  many 
of  these  ancient  aohiatQ  and  slatetj  evidently  of  sedimentary  origin,  have 
been  converted  into  mica  schists,  and  even  into  the  metalliferous  so- 
called  *"'  gneiss,"  am  id  which  the  illustrious  Werner  himself  taught  his 
lessons  in  Freiberg.  It  would  seem  presumptuous  mat  a  passing  geo- 
logist should  hazard  any  opinion  on  such  a  point.  Still  I  \ .  ■ .  • 
state  that  much  of  the  so-called  gneiss  in  the  plateaux  around  Freiberg 
IB  ii  rook  very  different  in  age  from  the  antique  and  crystalline  _ 
of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia.  1  would,  indeed,  suggest  that  tin 
purtion?  of  it  which  are  separated  by  wayboard*.  and  exhibit  sei 
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the  features  of  bedding  and  jointing-  of  aqueous  deposits,  may  prove  to 
of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  lower  members  of  the  sedimentary 
rmatioris  under  review.' 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  hint  conveyed  in  this  pas- 
sage will,  before  very  long,  prove  ywgjaini  of  geological  discovery, 
nut  only  in  the  district  immediately  referred  to,  but  in  other 
German  localities. 

In  France  Silurian  rocks  appear  in  Brittany,  where,  like  the 
people  who  live  upon  them,  they  seem  to  hold  a  close  analogy 
and  relationship  with  the  foundation  stones  of  our  own  Cornwall. 
They  consist  of  bluish  fossiliferous  schists — those  of  Angers  are 
well  known— furnishing  roofing-slates,  restingupon  conglomerates 
and  siliceous  sandstones,  which  rest  in  their  turn  on  unfossiliferous 
glossy  schists  of  great  antiquity,  and  possibly  comparable  with 
our  own  Longmynd  rocks.  The  number  and  distinc  tmss  of  the 
organic  remains  in  the  French  Silurians  afford  many  facilities 
for  assigning  these  rocks  their  places  as  equivalents  of  British 
types.  The  result  is  that  we  must  regard  them  as  entirely  be- 
longing to  the  Lower  division,  and  as  constituting  representatives 
of  our  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  divisions. 

M.  de  Vemeuil  has  established  beyond  question  the  Silurinn 
age  and  relations  of  ancient  stratified  Tocks  in  Spain.  In  that 
country  they  present  features  very"  similar  to  those  exliibited  by 
the  corresponding  formations  in  Brittany,  and  must  be  regarded 
in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  as  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  In  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  other  localities  well-marked  fossils  occur, 
many  of  them  French  and  some  Bohemian  species.  The  famous 
quicksilver-mines  of  Almaden,  and  some  of  the  richest  lead  and 
silver  mines  near  Carthagetia  arid  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  are 
worked  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks ;  and  it  would  seem  probable 
that  those  of  the  Sierra  di  Gador  and  Sierra  Nevada  are  located 
in  highly  metamorphosed  strata  of  the  same  age. 

Most  of  what  is  accurately  known  of  the  rocks  of  Portugal  is 
due  to  an  able  English  geologist,  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe,  who  i luring 
moments  of  leisure  and  occasional  visits  to  that  country  has 
worked  wonders  in  the  way  of  making  out  its  structure.  Among 
other  results  he  has  demonstrated  l  he  presence  and  investigated 
the  order  of  succession  of  older  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oporto,  A  rising  native  observer,  M.  Carlos  Rib<  n  •. 
following  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  assisted  by  that  gentle- 
man in  the  determination  of  the  fossils  he  has  collected,  has 
traced  an  axis  of  Silurian  rocks  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east  far  beyond  the  Douro.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  crest  of 
the  famous  Serra  de  Busaco,  a  locality  that  will  hereafter  share  its 
military  fame  with  the  interest  it  now  derives  from  scientific 
considerations.  The 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  region  is  bounded  by 
rocks  of  much  more  recent  origin  than  the  Silurians.  In  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  however,  the  eminent  topographer,  General 
della  Marmora,  has  proved  the  presence  of  Silurian  rocks,  and 
it  is  probable  that  both  Upper  and  Lower  Silurians  are  there  to 
be  found.  But  around  this  famous  sea  and  among  its  archipelagos 
there  are  not  many  certain  traces  of  Palaeozoic  strata.  Devonian 
rocks,  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  are  met  with  in  Turkey  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  coal  of  Ercgli,  with  which  the  Turks 
have  been  feeding"  their  steam-engines  whilst  we  were  calling  for 
supplies  from  home  for  our  fleet,  is  of  true  carboniferous  age,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  our  Newcastle  or  Lanca- 
shire coal-measures.  Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  of  the  Spitfire,  an 
excellent  geologist,  has  recently  visited  and  examined  these  o 
mines,  and  has  set  the  question  of  their  age  at  rest  by  an  exai 
nation  of  their  fossils,  specimens  of  which,  sent  by  him 
England,  fully  confirm  the  conclusions  which  he  came  to  on  J 
spot. 

Although    vast    expansions    of    Palteozoic    strata,    especially 
rocks  of  Devonian  age,  are  known  to  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  Asia,  veritable  Silurians  have  not  been  detected  thei 
ex.  ipt  in  a  few  localities.     What  is  known  of  their  appearance 
sufficient,  however,  to  warrant  the  inference  that  they  are  present, 
although  hidden  beneath  the  Devonians  that  rest  upon  them,  an 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  before  many  years  are  over 
siderable  superficial  Silurian  tracts  will   be  discovered  in 
regions.     China  may  especially  be  looked  to  as  a  grand  field  fo 
future  geological  research.     Thanks  to  the  eccentricities  of  tt 
Celestials,  we  are  acquainted  with  their  fossils  through   the  con- 
tents of  their  druggists'  shops.    The  most  old-fashioned  of  mui  la 
are  true  to  their  antiquated  notions  even  in  their  medicines, 
grind  up  Palaeozoic  organic  remains  in  order  to  set  their  stomach 
right.     Our  Welsh  friends,  with  all  their  love  of  antiquity.  new 
thought  of  powdering  Snowdon  for  an  alterative,  or  conver 
Bala  limestone  into  an  effervescing  draught.     Had  the  Chined 
been  better  geologists,   they  would   have  imported  their   1 
physic  from  the  Himalaya,  where  Capt.  R.  Strachey  has  made 
known  the  existence  of  true  Silurian  strata. 

In  New  South  Wales  Silurian  rocks  have  been  discover 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clark,  and,  almost  as  we  are  willing,  we  hear 
of   the  well-conducted    labours    of  a    highly  promising    young 
geologist,  Mr.  Alfred  Selwyn,  who  directs  the  geological  stu 
of  Victoria,  having  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  fossilifeious 
strata  of  like  age.      He  had  previously  shown  the  existen 
structure  of  a  mass  of  ancient  metamorphosed  slates  and 
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stones,  not  less  than  35,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  suggested  their 
parallelism  with  the  Cambrian  or  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Great 
Britain.  Independent  of  the  numerous  questions  of  interest 
ected  with  the  distribution  of  gold  in  Australia,  that  vast 
country  promises  to  be  a  grand  field  of  fresh  information  for  the 
geologist.  Every  day  shows  more  and  more  variety  of  structure, 
nd  develops  new  evidence,  both  pala?ontological  and  mineral- 
^ieal.  Geological  knowledge  is  there  a  valuable  qualification 
the  emigrant  and  settler;  one  that  may  enable  him  to  choose 
round  with  comparative  certainty,  and  regulate  his  explorations 
with  better  prospects  of  success  ;  whilst,  in  a  country  where 
mines  of  all  kinds  and  of  wonderful  richness  are  turning  up  from 
tame  to  time,  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  known  respecting  the 
phenomena  and  distribution  as  will  of  metalliferous  veins  as  of 
coal  and  iron  beds  can  scarcely  fail  to  confer  on  its  possessor  a 
superiority  over  ignorance  and  empiricism,  and  open  out  to  him 
the  pathway  to  profit. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  may  reasonably  indulge  some  senti- 
ments of  pride  when  he  wheels  round  his  globe  and  looks  upon 
the  m\v  world  as  coloured  by  the  geologist.  Almost  from  end 
end  of  the  far-extending  American  continent,  lie  will  see  the 
ifluence  of  his  researches  manifested  in  the  determination  and 
nomenclature  of  Transatlantic  rocks.  From  Chili  northwards  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  backbone  of 
the  western  continent  would  appear  to  be  in  part  constructed  of 
Silurian  strata,  or  Tather  to  be  bounded,  like  the  human  spine, 
by  long  strips  of  Silurian  muscles.  Much  of  the  richness  of  the 
aew  world,  its  store  of  gold  and  silver,  appears  to  be  connected 
vitli  these  ancient  bands.  In  several  localities  among  the  Andes 
narked  fossils  have  been  found,  unquestionably  Silurian,  as 
re  know  from  the  collections  first  made  by  Mr.  Pent  land,  and 
rom  the  work  of  M.  Alcidc  d'Orbigny.  JVorth  America  might 
id  most  be  said  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  Silurinnism.  A  glance 
it  the  excellent  map  appended  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell*s Travels  will 
show  how  vast  arc  the  regions  there  occupied  even  superficially 
Silurian  deposits.  Exceedingly  prolific  in  organic  remains 
nd  varied  in  mineral  character,  these  beds  have  furnished  the 
ibjects  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  geological  treatises  that 
ia\c  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  be  cited.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  science  of  the  United  States,  that  geology  has  taken  root 
deeply,  and  lias  flourished  perhaps  beyond  any  of  the 
sister-sciences.  The  American  geologists  have  gained  a  world- 
wide fame,  and  deservedly.  Their  works  arc  text-books  in 
Europe  and  standard  members  of  our  scientific  libraries.  A 
vol.  xcv,  KOi  cxc.  2  c  considerable; 
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considerable  number  of  these  excellent  monographs  have  been 
published  at  the  cost  of  different  States  of  I  loc 

governments  have  thus  shown  an  advanced  and  enlightened  spirit, 
Bad  ;i   just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  that  must  accrue 
their  citizens  through  the  timely  development  of  the  resources  i 
the  land.      The  bold  and   adventurous  Kind   of  w.nk   nc 
characteristic  of  any  geological  survey   conducted    in  fl 
over  thinlv  inhabited   and  partially  explored   regions,  seems 
have  suited  rie   somewhat  nomadic  spirit  of  an  Aiihti';iii  jihil 
sopher,    better  than  the  learning  of  the   closet  or  the   science 
the    schools.      We    have    much    yet    to    Lope    from    the    t 
striding  pace  of  American  geology. 

In  tlic  mean  time  our  own  Transatlantic  governments  h.ive 
been   neglectful  of  the  good  work  of  science.     In  Canada    esi 
dally  there  has  been  proceeding  for  some  years  one  of  the  mi 

live  ami  important  geoln-ii  ;il    surwys  now  going  00 
world.     The  enthusiasm  and  disinterestedness  of  a  tli 
(qualified  and  judicious  observer,  Mr.  Logan,   whose  name  will 
eve;    stand    high    in    the   roll  of  the   votaries  of  om 

science,  have  conferred  open  this  great  work  a  wide-spread  fiuu 
The  Silurian  rocks  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  structure  ol 
Canada  s,    and    the   analogy   of    many    of    the    subdivisions  will 
European   strata   is    e  'y   striking-.       Around    the  inl 

5 i table    shores   of  the  ley    Sea,    our    famous   arctic   explorer 
ohn  Richardson  has  collected  Silurian  fossils,  and   pr. 
presence  of   Silurian   strata ;    and  amid  the  intricacies 
polar     fiords    and    archipelagos    our    daring    navigators    hat 
collected  rock  specimens  fdled  with  well-marked  Silurian  sheli 
not   a   few   of   tbem   identical   with   the   fossils  of   Oud 
Gothland. 

The  series  of  American  Silurians  is  most  complete,  and  inciud 
representatives  of  all   the   European  stages,  with  possi 
tional  and  intervening:  formations.     The  attempt  to  parallel  >t 
with  stage  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  has   perhaps  soi 
been    carried    too    far;    nevertheless    there   is   unquestiona 
Striking  series  of  analogies   presented   by  these  ancient  de] 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  any  candid  man  of  science  who  will 
sit  down  unprejudiced  and  sift  the  evidence  must  rise  from  * 
inquiry  with  Strong  feelings  of  admiration  at  the  extent  of 
labour   and  the  carefulness  of  research  that  have  led   to  the 
results. 

The  preceding  summary  enumeration  may  serve  to  illusl 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Silurian  formations  as  at  present 
known.  Xow,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  '  Silurian  StsM% 
that  great  work  in  which  its  author  fully  stated  and  co-ordinate" 
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results  of  his  researches  on  the  Welsh  border,  was  given  to 
world  only  fifteen  veins  ago,  and  that  the  very  epithet 
4  Silurian'  was  itself  assigned  to  these  formations  no  longer  ago 
than  in  the  year  183&,  the  iulluencc  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchis<ui"s 
labours  and  generalizations  io  stimulating  discovery,  and  leading 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  earlier  sedimentary  rocks,  must 
be  regarded  as  great  indeed.  And,  he  it  observed,  in  this  short 
sketch  of  foreign  primaeval  geology,  we  have  used  the  word 
Silurian  constantly,  not  of  our  own  choice,  or  to  «lo  honour  u> 
its  inventor,  but  because  it  is  the  term  applied  to  the  rocks  in 
question  by  their  explorers  in  all  countries.  The  geologists  of 
the  Continent,  of  Australia,  and  of  America,  have  identified  the 
older  palaeozoic  formations,  whose  structure  and  fossiL  contents 
they  have  so  admirably  described,  with  the  '  Silurian'  system  of 
our  own  country,  and  with  the  types  of  its  greater  sections  as 
defined  by  its  first  investigator.  In  fact,  they  have  adopted  as  a 
standard  that  system  which,  being  definite  in  its  details,  enabled 
i  tn  obtain  a  distinct  scale  lor  the  purposes  of  roinpririson. 
They  have  not  chosen  their  nomenclature  on  account  of  its 
author,  but  because  the  model  he  had  set  before  them  is  per- 
spicuous and  intelligible. 

We  question  whether  any  practical  geologist  now  living  would 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  one  of  the  greatest  advances  ever  made 
in  the  descriptive  section  of  his  science  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Silurian  system.  It  matters  not  whether  we  hold,  with 
its  author,  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of  life  and  the  com- 
mencement and  inauguration  of  ani  mated  nature  are  included 
within  it,  or,  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  more  cautiously  interpret 
the  relics  of  primaeval  beings,  and  regard  the  Silurian  fauna  as 
the  earliest  yet  demonstrated,  though  not  necessarily  the  first. 
Whichever  view  we  take,  the  importance  of  the  discovery 
and  definition  of  the  Silurian  system  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  grand  reward  of  sagacity,  perseverance,  and  well- 
directed  skill— no  lucky  chance,  but  a  discovery  deliberately 
sought,  which  threw  a  flood  of  daylight  around  a  realm  of  geo- 
I  '  arkness,  and  made  the  obscurest  of  rock-assemblages  one 
.nest  and  most  instructive.  A  single  man  did  this  gn  at 
nnd  worthy  task.  The  definition  of  the  Silurian  system,  and 
the  several  members  or  sections  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
inrention  of  a  nomenclature  for  the  subdivisions,  which,  though 
essentially  local,  has  become  of  universal  application,  the  deter- 
mination of  a  scheme  of  organic  types  upon  which  comparisons 
and  identifications  could  be  conveniently  based — all  these  good 
work*  were  done  by  one  investigator,  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
volume  now  before  us. 
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It  is  necessary  to  state  this  broadly  and  strongly,  for  the 
ungeological  public,  whether  scientific  or  unscientific,  is  in  clanger 
of  misinterpreting  a  controversy  that  has  lately  agitated  the 
geological  world,  and  of  taking  away  a  share  of  the  merit  justly 
due  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  Burke  has  said  that  all  men 
are  as  the  ignorant  in  matters  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  might  well  be  illustrated  by  the  nonsense 
written  about  geology,  even  by  philosophers  who  are  not  geo- 
logists. With  reluctance  we  feel  compelled  to  advert  to  the 
i!L<  ussion,  mainly  concerning  nomenclature,  that  has  recently 
filled  many  pact's  of  geological  publications,  the  disputants  being 
no  less  eminent  and  able  men  than  Professor  Sedgwick  on  the  one, 
and  the  author  of  the  'Silurian  System  '  upon  the  other  side. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  Prince  of  Wales  to 
dispute  the  invasion,  the  Wood  ward  inn  professor  and  the 
scientific  soldier  agreed  to  partition  the  principality  betv. 
them.  To  the  former  was  allotted  all  the  country  north  of 
MeifocL  Each  worked  his  own  region  well,  and  elicited  nuts 
and  generalizations  which  have  been  of  precious  service  to  their 
science.  The  establishment  of  the  Silurian  system  and  its  i 
stituent  groups,  and  the  clear  discrimination  of  their  succession 
and  definition  of  their  palapontological  features,  was  the  great 
result  of  Sir  Roderick  Alurchison's  labours.  The  investigation 
of  the  complicated  and  difficult  North  Welsh  country,  a  most 
laborious  task,  was  effected  by  Professor  Sedgwick.  Under  the 
belief  that  the  vast  mass  of  strata  to  which  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  lay  below  the  Silurians  ot  his  friend  and  col- 
league, a  belief  shared  by  all  geologists  at  the  time.  Professor 
Sedgwick  gave  the  name  of  Cambrian  to  a  group  of  rocks  of  great 
thickness  and  extent,  which  subsequently  proved,  mainly  through 
the  researches  of  that  ill-paid  enthusiastic  band  of  pert  pat  i  tic 
llf,  the  Government  Geological  Surveyors,  to  be  svm -[ironic, 
in  great  part,  with  the  Lower  Silurians  of  Sir  Roderick  Murcl: 
The  questions  really  at  issue  are,  Shall  the  mass  of  the  Lov 
Silurians  cease  to  be  so  called  and  in  future  be  termed  Cambria 
and,  Would  geological  science  gain  by  this  procec 
disputes  about  priority  of  right  of  naming  these  rocks,  and  bo 
far  each  geologist  knew  what  the  other  was  doing,  except  so  tor 
as  they  are  questions  of  justice,  are  of  little  interest  to  the  world 
in  general.  The  facts,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  L  Siiuria/  arc 
sufficiently  clearly  and  fairly  presented,  nor  does  a  reperusal  of 
the  papers  written  upon  the  other  side  induce  us  to  conti 
the  claims  put  forward  in  the  former  document.  Still,  il 
science  were  plainly  to  be  the  gainer  by  the  adoption 
terms   advocated  by  Professor   Sedgwick,  the   sooner  they 
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brought  into  use  the  better.  However  long  ago  the  term  '  Cam- 
brian '  was  put  forth,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  not  under- 
stood, as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  sense  now  given  to  it  by 
its  author.  Yet  all  who  used  it — and  it  has  been  extensively 
employed  at  home  and  abroad — believed  that  they  understood 
what  Professor  Sedgwick  meant  when  he  invented  the  word. 
It  is  now  maintained  that  the  use  of  it  in  an  extended  sense,  so 
as  to  include  the  'Lower  Silurians,'  would,  be  justified  by  ihe 
paliPontological  value  of  the  scries  so  constructed.  But  if  there 
be  any  true  synonym  of  the  term  'Silurian,1  it  is  the  expression 
'Lower  Palaeozoic';  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,   and  Permian 

•  rocks  constituting  in  their  assemblage  the  Upper  Pslseozoic 
section.  '  Cambrian  *  can  be  no  equivalent  for  4  Silurian,* 
although  it  may  be  for  Upper  Silurian,  or  for  Devonian,  or 
for  Carboniferous,  or  Permian,  We  are  strongly  under  the 
impression  that  the  series  of  rocks  included  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick under  the  name  of  Cambrian  may  prove  eventually  not  to 
constitute  even  so  natural  a  division  as  any  one  of  them,  but 
in  iv  link  together  two  divisions  of  Silurians,  the  one  being  the 
primordial  zone  of  Burrande  and  the  other  the  Llandeilo  and 
Bala  series.  At  best  the  term  Cambrian,  in  the  sense  applied 
to  it  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  is  inconvenient  in  the  present  state 
of  palaeozoic  geology. 

The  author  of  the  'Silurian  System  '  would  certainly  be  the 
most  unlucky  of  men  were  the  nomenclature  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  to  be  adopted.  To  rule  over  Ludlows  and 
\\  enlocks,   with  a  quasi-sovereignty  over  part  of  the  Caradocs, 

»and  to  abandon  all  regal  authority  amid  the  Llandeilo  fiagt  and 
their  equivalents,  would  be  much  as  if  Queen  Victoria's  kingdom 
were  to  be  restricted  to  the  Channel  Isles,  with  a  disputable  right 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  an  appendage,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
being  handed    over  to   some   other  potentate.      Upper  Silurian 

»  makes  but  a  small  figure  on  the  map  of  the  world,  or  even  on 
the  map  of  Europe,  as  compared  with  Lower  Silurian,  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  so  far  as  its  fossil  contents  are  con- 
u'd.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  M.  Alcidc  D'Orbigny,  a 
pahconti Mimical  warrior  without  fear,  but  not  quite  without 
reproach,  proposes  to  separate  these  very  fossils,  and  the  beds 
containing  them,  from  what  he  considers  as  properly  Silurian, 
and  goes  so  tar  as  to  give  them  a  new  name,  calling  them 
Murchisonien  I  Thus  between  two  stools,  the  one  upsetting  him 
by  a  blundering  compliment,  and  the  other  by  an  intentional 
overturn,  Sir  Roderick  goes  to  the  ground ;  or,  rather,  would 
suffer  that  sad  fate,  were  not  the  great  majority  of  geologist! 
agreed  in  supporting  the  knight  in  his  good  old  well-ridden 
Silurian  saddle.  The 
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The  nomenclature  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks,  invented  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  is  generally  used  by  British  ireolnsist 
ami  likely  to  continue  in  use  among  them,  since  it  is  that  ado 
In  tin-  great  national  Geological  Survey  of  the  British   Islands. 
The  beautiful  maps,  originally  produced  hy  the  Ordnance  Sn  i 
and  afterwards  converted,  with  minute  and  conscientious  Labi 
into  gecflogic&l  maps  by  the  Government  Surveyors,  dire* 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  are  coloured  accordingly.     This  eminent 
observer,  and  his  corps   of  able  assistants,  have,  after   long-con- 
tinned  and  hard  work  in  the  field,   proved    beyond  question  that 
the  Lower  Silurians    of  Shropshire  and    Montgomeryshire 
equi%-alents  of  North  Welsh  rocks,  which   latter  are  Cambiiaii 
in  the  nomenclature  of  Professor  Sedgwick.     They  have  de 
ratr-lv,  and  without  bias,  adopted    the   former  term,  not  however 
Ignoring    altogether   the    latter  appellation,    reserving    it    fat  the 
Longmjud    beds  and   their  equivalents.      The  beautiful    and  ir 
struct! ve    suite    of  Silurian    organic   remains   displ  i   the 

galleries    of    the    Museum    of    Practical    Geology    L 
arranged    and   ticketed    in   accordance   with  their  views.     TL 
reteii! ion    and    permaneney  of    scientific    terms    are    practically 
dependent  on  considerations  of  convenience,  and,  so  long  as 
the    principal    geological    documents,    produced    at    home    an 
abroad,   the  groups  of  the  Silurian  system,  as  originally  name 
are  adopted,  the  reading  one  of  all  is  not  likely  to  be  ab 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  by  none  of  these  pi 
or  advocated  changes  is  the  main  geology  of  the  question  in 
least  affected.  Respecting  the  oTtler  of  succession  of  the  strati 
which  arc  Silurian  for  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and 
Silurian,  partly  (and  mainly)  Cambrian  for  Professor  Sodg*  i< 
the  scientific  importance  of  these  beds,  and  the  vast  duration 
time  required  for  their  production,  all  geologists,  including  l»oi 
the  illustrious  members  of  the  corps  just  mentioned,  are  firmly 
agreed.  In  every  point,  touching  this  discussion,  that  concerns 
tli?'  great  truths  of  the  science,  they  are  as  one  man.  The  dispute 
relates  to  priority  of  observation  and  right  of  nomenclature, 
questions  of  law  and  custom,  as  it  were,  to  be  submitted  by  the 
litigants  to  their  scientific  peers,  and  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  uninitiated.  The  prominence  that  it  has  assumed  at  the 
meetings  of  scientific  societies  and  annual  re-unions  has  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  contrary  impression,  and  we  have  met  with 
not  a  few  persons,  well  informed  on  most  subjects,  who  had  n»n- 
tracted  a  belief  to  the  effect  that  between  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
all  geology  had  come  to  a  hitch,  that  the  succession  of  ej 
was  suddenly  fouml  to  be  a  myth,  and  that  the  late  much-abused 
Dean  Cock  burn  was  about  to  be  justified  after  all. 

That 
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That  this  difference  of  opinion  on  a  question  which  really  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  progress  of  geology  shouhl  ever  have  been 
brought  so  prominently  before  the  public,  scientific  and  un- 
scientific, is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  all  working  geologists. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  any  controversy  in  the  matter.  Few 
disputes  on  paper  are  worth  the  intellectual  powder  and  shot 
spent  over  them,  and,  when  we  look  back  upon  the  annals  of 
science  and  literature,  how  often  are  we  forced  to  lament  and 
deprecate  the  waste  of  great  intellects  in  collisions  arising  from 
mere  discussions  about  priority  of  discovery.  The  wisest  of  men 
is  after  all  but  on  instrument  and  machine,  acting  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  through  the 
development  of  new  thoughts  or  the  discovery  and  application  of 
new  facts.  When  a  sound  capacity  turns  aside  to  battle  about 
its  work,  instead  of  steadily  pursuing  its  task  and  mission,  the 
world  is  a  loser,  and,  though  sometimes  amused  by  the  wordy 
wanfare,  eventually  condemns  and  finally  forgets  the  dispute. 
There  is  at  present  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
paper.  The  rag-bags  are  empty  and  the  rag-merchants  in  despair. 
The  brains  of  the  ingenious  are  swarm  in?  with  devices  for  sub- 
stitutes. Publishers  and  printers  tremble  for  their  craft.  It  is 
feared,  not  without  reason,  that  when  all  parliamentary  records, 
dull  sermons,  trashy  novels,  publications  of  teetotal  societies,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  description,  are  resolved  into  immaculate 
pulp,  the  inky  rubbish  expunged,  and  the  dear  essence  of  rag 
retained  in  pristine  purity,  the  insatiable  paper-makers  will  still 
call  for  more.  Where  can  there  be  found  a  better  supply  than 
in  the  controversial  writings  of  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  ? 
JLet  us  expunge  the  memorials  of  all  squabbles  and  jealousies. 
Let  Milton,  and  Pope,  and  Bishop  War burton,  and  Isaac  \c\Uou, 
and  all  the  long  array  of  noble-minded  combatants,  be  purified 
of  the  memory  of  their  quarrels.  We  should  lose  something, 
but  gain  more.  And  let  all  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and 
critics,  if  it  l»c  possible,  avoid  controversy  in  future,  were  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  save  paper,  since  paper  is  scarce. 

The  controversies  of  naturalists  are  seldom  creditable  to  the 
popular  reputation  of  science.  The  majority  of  these  disputes 
are  essentially  personal,  and  deal  with  differences  that  are  of  little 
interest  to  those  who  are  not  concerned.  Who  iirst  started  this, 
or  named  that  hare,  is,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  the  gist  of 
:!n  debate.  The  scientific  public  is  content  to  catch  and  eat  the 
bare,  without  caring  who  started  or  named  it.  Occasionally  an 
■  I  of  nefarious  poaching,  deserving  of  public  reprobation  and 
condign  punishment,  is  committed;  but  public  opinion  soon 
iies    the   grievance  and    consigns   the   offeiuh  l    to   Coventry. 

Far 
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Far  oftener,  however,  there  is  no  delinquency  on  either  side,  both 
disputants  having  done  their  work  honestly  and  well.  One  has, 
perhaps,  been  more  fortunate  than  the  other,  and,  in  the  run  of 
events,  has  the  losing'  game,  although  no  blame  can  be  attributed 
cither  to  him  or  his  rival. 

In  the  course  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  discussions,  a  great  dca 
has  been  said  and  written  about  a  '  natural  system  '  of  rock- 
formations.  The  expression  is  one  familinr  to  zoologists  and 
botanists,  and  conveys  to  them  a  distinct  meaning,  and  has  been 
nsed  by  geologists  in  what  they  apparently  believe  an  analogous 
sense.  We  question  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  phrase  into 
geological  language,  and  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  supposed 
analogy.  Animals  or  plants  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
natural  group  when  they  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan  or  ideal 
type,  and  are  related  to  each  other  through  homology,  or,  in  other 
words,  identity  of  eon  formation.  A  natural  svstein  in  zoology 
and  botany  is  one  that  is  supposed  to  co-ordinate  in  more  general 
relations  of  affinity  the  groups  or  families  constituted  upon  these 
considerations.  Now  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  true  analog} 
between  the  *  natural  systems1  of  biologists  and  those  which  have 
lately  been  so  designated  by  geologists,  for  the  latter  can  mean 
no  more  than  assemblages  of  a  certain  number  of  organised  sp 
within  nn  arbitrarily-assumed  portion  of  geological  time.  The 
species  so  grouped  need  have  no  mutual  affinities  ;  their  tie  is 
one  dependent  only  on  the  accident  of  their  synchronic  en 
and  their  endurance  of  identical  physical  conditions.  As  these 
conditions  arc  in  the  main  local  and  limited  in  their  geographical 
extension,  each  time-assemblage  of  species  is  necessarily  1c 
also.  When  we  speak  of  cretaceous,  oolitic,  carboniferous,  <\c.. 
epochs,  we  refer  to  divisions  of  time  during  each  of  which  certain 
sedimentary  rock-formations  were  deposited,  and  we  distinguish 
between  these  and  give  them  different  names,  on  account  of  the 
more  or  less  distinct  set  of  animals  and  plants  which  ex 
between  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  each  of  those 
geological  epochs.  Experience  has  shown  that  biological 
differences  of  this  nature  furnish  the  only  certain  basis  for  the 
construction  of  a  geological  time-scale.  All  attempts  to  found 
one  on  purely  mineralogical  considerations  have  invariahlv 
failed,  and  indeed  are  now  never  proposed  except  by  very  inex- 
perienced or  very  antiquated  geologists.  But  whilst  laying  the 
strongest  stress  upon  Palaeontological  facts  as  foundations  of  a 
true  classification  of  geological  epochs,  we  must  not  overrate 
them,  or  forget  that  all  such  facts  are  local,  in  a  greataf  or 
less  degree  according  to  circumstances.  The  whole  of  our  geo- 
logical systems  or  formations,  or  whatsoever  else  we  may  please 

to 
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term  them,  are  therefore  in  their  essence  limited  and  topogra- 
phical, and  consequently,  until  we  discover  gTfftf  laws  regulating 
the  succession  of  life- appearances  in  time,  provisional  and 
empirical. 

But  are  there  no  laws  looming  in  the  distance  ?     Have  BUM 
been  indicated — none    discovered  ?      Arc   geologists    to  be   the 
gipsies  of  science,  picturesque  denizens  of  the  fields  and  wilds, 
lighting  their  fires  and  boiling  their  pots  each  according  fco  his 
own  fancy,  and  without  regard  to  rule  or  authority  ?     We  know 
that  not  a  few  of  our  sober  mathematicians  and  severe  astronomers, 
]i:iv,  even  thrifty  chemists,  look  upon  them  as  philosophical  irre- 
gulars and  British- Association  Bashi-Bazouks.    But  the  Arabs  of 
the  Desert  bad  their  prophets,  and  so  has  geology.      Surely  Leo- 
pold \un  Buch,  so  lately  taken  from  amongst  us,  was  one.     That 
illustrious  man,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Germany, 
originated  an  idea  which  probably  contains  the  germ  of  a  great 
logical  law.     He  endeavoured  to  show  that  each  section  of  geo- 
l  time  might  be  marked  not  only  by  the  peculiar  set  of  organic 
remains   belonging   to  it,  the  value  of  whose  differences  after  all 
must  depend  upon  local  arrangements,  but  by  a  general  and  peculiar 
fades  or  aspect  presented  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  organized 
beings   created  within  its  limits,  as  if  the  mighty  Maker  of  alt 
things,  delighting  in  infinite  variety  and  never  repeating  the  same 
thought  or  mode  of  thought,  had  stamped  each  age  of  life  with  a 
seal  that  would  distinguish   it  whilst  the  fragment  of  one  of  its 
organisms   remained.      And,  practically,  at  the  present  moment, 
whatever   be   his   opinion,  whether   inclined   or  adverse   to  the 
generalization    foreshadowed    by  Von  Bucb,  the  geological   ob- 
server sets  to  work   almost  instinctively  to   identify    formations 
through  that  very  law.      A  stranger  in  a  far  land  that  has   never 
been  explored  brings  home  a    heap  of  rocks  and    fossils,  and 
submits    them  to  a  geologist  with    questions  about  their    age. 
The   man  of  science  turns  them  over  one  by  one,  and,  although 
each  ami  every  species  may  be  new  to  him,  with  little  hesitation 
pronounces   on  the   epoch   of   the    formation    from    which    they 
were  taken.      Whether  be  choose  to  admit  or  deny  the  validity 
of  the  doctrine  of  facias  of  epochs,  he,  in  this  instance,  which  is 
an  everyday  occurrence,  Mtf   as  it   he  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
belief.      We  remember  once  sitting  in  an  Eastern  court  of  justice, 
and  watching,  with  much  curiosity,  the  proceedings  of  the  Cadi 
^rho  was  judge.     One   man  accused  another  of  stealing  his  arti- 
okes  and  selling  them  in  the  market.     There  was  hard  swearing 
on  both  sides,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  guess  which  was  the 
iar.      Witnesses  were  balanced,  and  to  all  appearance  equally 
respectable,      The  Cadi  looked  grave,  pondered,  and  called  for  the 
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artichokes.      One   by  one  lie  counted  them  out   from  the  basket, 
and  then   unhesitatingly  gaye   his  verdict    for  the   plaintiff,  an 
hurried  away  the  accused  to  be  severely  bastinadoed.      We  we 
curious  to  know  tlie  reason  for  this  prompt  decision,  mid  throu 
nn  intlueiiti.il    friend  put  the  question   to  the  Cadi,      llis  .answer 
was  simple  and  plain:   '  When  men,'   he  said,  *  bring   ihiir  ou 
artichokes  to  our  market,  they  out  their  heads  and  do  not  b: 
them  off;  these  artichokes   were  all   broken/     The  story  lias  ro 
much  to  do  with  -  yet  t;:av  serve  to   illustrate  the  pro  peat 

by  which  the  geologist  comes   to  his  decision  about  the  age 
rocks.      As  the  Cadi    judged  of  the   history  of   the  art  it  hoi 
their  aspect,  so  does  the  Palaeontologist  pronounce  upon  tin*  1< 
set  before  him. 

The  name   by  which   any  formation   characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  peculiar  fossil  contents  is  to  be  called  must,  in  a 
measure,  depend  on  the  views  of  the  geologist  who  has  to  speak 
or  write  aboui  it.     Its  acceptance  will   depend  on  its  uscfulnafc 
A  mere  number  would  do  as  well   as  a  word,  were  our  know- 
ledge of  the   series  of  formations  complete,  but,  not   being  so,  a 
word  lias  to  be  employed.     At  present  the  nomenclature 
logical   formations  is  oddly  miscellaneous,  and  derived  from  I 
most  heterogeneous  combinations  and  sources.     A  tribe o! 
Britons    have  supplied  the   epithet  Silurian;  regions   w\ 
beds  so   designated  are   especially   fossiliferous,  or  roc!. 
furnish  the  terms  Devonian  and   Permian.     The  abundance 
coal   in   strata   of  middle    palaeozoic   age  suggests    the    | 
Carboniferous,  although   any  coal-bearing  sedimentary  format! 
would   furnish  the  same  character.     Because  our  15 lit  i  - 
poles  could   not  talk  of*  layers' of  clay  and   marl  without 
tortiiiiZ  the  word   into 'liars,'  a  series  of  strata,  widely  diffused 
through  the  world,  has  received  the  name  of  Lias.    The  euphoi 
of  the  word   seems  to   have  suggested   to  the  Germans   the  t 
*  Trias'  given  by  them  to  the  formation  that  follows  ;   not, 
ever,   wholly    without   a    zoeasiHtg,   for  the  term   is   ingcnii 
contrived  to  suggest  at  the  same  time  the  triple    division  of 
Teutonic    Trias     into     '  keuper,'     *  muschelkalk,*    and     'bun 
■andstein.1     This  same  Trias   has  been  also  designated   l  poi 
olitk/  be  cause   certain  of  the   marls   composing  it  are  often  eoi 
spieuoiisly   parti-coloured, — a  feature,    however,  frequent! v   ■ 
sented  by  marls  of  all  ages  having  a  similar  mineral  chaiart 
It  rejoices,  besides,   in    two  more  names,   viz.   *  Saliferous,' 
cause  rock-salt  is  found  abundantly  in  it  in  several  localities,  ami 
'  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone.'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  *  Lower 
New   Red   Sandstone,1   which   is  the  Permian.     There  an 
merous  red  sandstones  greatly  newer  than  either.     The  *  oolites  ' 
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are  so  called  because  some  well-known  building-stones  belonging 
to  the  series  are  made  up  of  minute  pea-like  particles:  luit  ■ 
similar  structure  is  met  with  in  both  older  and  new  rocks.  Such 
terms  as  Cornbrash,  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  Portland  and 
Purbeck  stones,  betray  at  onee  their  local  and  provincial  origin, 
but  sound  oddly  enough  when  converted  into  Oxfordien.  Ivim- 
meritlL'Ien,  Portlandien,  and  Pmrbockien.  '  LVUS  GffM  n  Sands ' 
and  '  Upper  Green  Sands  '  need  neither  be  sandy  nor  green  ;  it 
■offices  for  the  geologist  that  they  are  deposits  of  a  certain  age. 
•White  chalk J  may  be  yellow,  or  green,  or  black,  and  is 
actually  of  these  colours  in  some  places,  but,  notwithstanding 
these  stains  upon  its  character,  is  still  called  *  white '  fan  courtesy, 
*  Eocene'  teemed  a  happy  thought  when  first  employed,  but  the 
dawn  of  new  things  had  before  very  long  to  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  time  of  the  geological  day,  '  Pliocene  *  was  scarcely  chris- 
d  before  a  'newer  pliocene1  and  a  '  pleistocene  *  sprang  up. 
Geologists  who  repudiate  the  Noachian  deluge  continue  to  write 
about  *  diluvium/  In  fact,  each  term,  whether  constant  to  its 
Original  meaning  or  contradictory  o4  it.  heroines  an  independent 
word  or  sign,  the  literal  signification  of  which  is  rapidly  s<-t  aside, 
and  a  new  conventional  sense  given  to  it.  It  serves  its  purpose  in 
tbe  mean  time,  and  what  more  can  we  desire  ?  All  growing 
sciences  are  prolific  in  discussions  about  nomenclature,  and 
generate  debates  that  wax  warm  through  the  very  earnestness 
of  the  disputing  philosophers.  Geologists  are  reputed  to  lie 
especially  disputatious,  and  to  make  war  on  each  other  with 
I  verbal  ferocity  alarming  to  their  unlearned  bearers  and 
readers.  It  is  said  that  a  hrave  old  soldier,  a  visitor  for  the  first 
time  at  a  geological  meeting,  left  the  room  durng  the  heat 
of  disputation  rather  than  be  present  at  a  scene  that  must  lend 
to  a  challenge.  'The  art  of  war/  writes  the  usually  unintelli- 
gible Oken,  l  is  the  highest,  most  exalted  art — the  principle 
of  Peace  ;'  and  certainly  the  end  of  geological  wars  is  hearty 
good  fellowship  and  co-operation.  The  old  Scandinavian  gods 
amused  themselves  all  day  in  their  Valhalla  hacking  each 
other  to  small  pieces,  but,  when  the  time  of  feasting  came,  sat 
down  together  entire  and  harmonious,  all  their  w  m  ntis  healed 
and  forgotten.  Our  modern  Thors,  the  hammer -wielders  of 
science,  enjoy  similar  rough  sport  with  like  pleasant  ending. 
Men  whose  work,  both  of  head  and  hand,  is  done  mainly  under 
the  broad  sky  and  along  the  craggy  sides  of  mountains,  heedless 
of  weather  and  toil,  are  not  likely  to  use  mincing  forms  of 
speech,  or  mollify  their  sentiments  when  engaged  m  discus- 
sions, though  all  the  time  mildness  and  mercy  are  at  the 
foundations  of  their  thoughts..     Better  men  and  truer,  whether  in 
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field  or  council,  there  are  not  living  than  the  two  famous  geo- 
logists, the  nature  of  whose  difference  we  have  endeavoured 
expound.      They  have  worked  long  and   well  in    co-opemtin 
heart  and   hand  united  ;    and   though  the  fortune  of  scientif 
war  has  led  in  the  end  to  the  crossing  of  their  pens,  the  name 
of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  will   pr>   down  to  posterity  side 
side,  and  bracketed  together  in  the  glorious  list  of  benefactors  i 
mankind  through  the  advancement  of  science. 
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Art.  V. — 1,  Hie  Life  mid  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  By  John 
Forster,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law.  Second 
edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1854. 

2.    The  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Edited  by  Peter  Cunnirj 
ham.     4  vols.  8vo.     London,  1854. 

TI/TR.  CUNNINGHAM,  whose  scrupulous  exactness 
XT-L  generally  known,  has  furnished  the  first  complete 
accurate  reprint  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Oliver  I 
smith.  Numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into  previous  edition! 
are  corrected,  omitted  passages  are  restored,  and  entire  pieces 
have  been  added.*  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  Mr.  Forster 
the  same  moment  has  reproduced,  with  great  additions,  his  w 
known  l  Life  of  Goldsmith,'  in  which  he  has  collet  ted,  from 
infinity  of  sources,  every  particular  which  could  illustrate 
career  of  his  hero,  and  by  his  acute  and  genial  comments  has 
assigned  to  the  mass  of  disjointed  facts  their  true  significance. 
Much  as  has  been  written  upon  the  man,  and  often  as  his  works 
have  been  republished,  we  have  now  a  better  opportunity  for 
forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  than  has  been  afforded 
us  before. 

There   was  an  anomaly  in   Goldsmith's  character  which 
existed  in   no  other  celebrated  personage   in  an  equal   degfl 
An  Irishman  by  birth,  he  had  most  of  the  virtues  and  not  a  f< 
ol   the  tailings  which  distinguish  many  of  his  nation — their  \o 
A'  low  festivities,  their  blundering,  their  gullibility,  their  boasi 
fulness,   their  vanity,   their  improvidence,  and,  above  all,  th 
hospitality  and  benevolence.    But  with  this  Hibernian  dispositii 
lie  was  an  author  after  the  purest  and  soberest  models — chaste  ii 
lis  style  and  language,  and  calm  and  rational   in  his  opinio; 
Those  who  lived  with  him  found  it  hard   to  believe  that  one 


*  Tne  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Goldsmith  forms  part  of  a  series  of  the  BriiaJ 
Classics,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  sek-cted  aud  edited,  the  cheapest,  and  I" 
liantiaottiesc  tfaati  as  ever  ague-  from  the  press. 
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weak  in  his  conduct  and  conversation  could  display  much  power 
in  his  writings,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Johnson,  *  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  friends  could  give  htm  a  hearing.'  Posterity, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  reverse  the  process  and  judge  him  from 
his  books,  have  been  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  the  nian  '  who 
wrote  like  an  angel  could  have  talked  like  poor  Poll ;"  and  there 
has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  accuse  his  contemporaries  of 
combining  to  exaggerate  his  absurdities.  But  whatever  be  the 
explanation  of  the  contradiction,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
it  was  real.  His  works  remain  to  speak  for  themselves ;  and  the 
account  of  his  foibles  comes  to  us  from  such  a  variety  of  quarters, 
that  to  deny  the  likeness  would  be  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  biography  itself.  Even  if  traits  originally  ludicrous  were 
made  broader  in  the  repetition,  the  general  temptation  to  indulge 
in  a  caricature  of  his  weaknesses  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
qualities  existed  in  excess.  This  distinct  recognition  by  Mr. 
Forster  of  the  blended  nature  of  Goldsmith,  of  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment which  he  derived  from  his  parents,  his  training,  and  his 
early  associates,  and  of  the  taste  in  composition  which  he  derived 
from  the  study  of  books,  has  dissipated  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties which  recent  discussions  were  beginning  to  raise  about 
one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  and  transparent  characters  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world. 

On  the  appearance  in  1837  of  Mr.  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
we  related  in  detail  the  earlier,  and  at  that  time  the  least  known, 
part  of  his  career.*  The  son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  he  was  sent 
at  17  to  Dublin  University,  and  for  cheapness  was  compelled  to 
enter  as  a  sizar.  If  poverty  is  the  stimulus  to  industry,  industry 
is  equally  the  solace  of  poverty.  Study  furnishes  .the  mind 
with  occupation,  and  removes  the  necessity  for  costlier  and  less 
worthy  entertainment ;  but  idleness  aggravates  penury,  and  is  .the 
parent  of  low  diversions,  lassitude,  and  debt.  Such,  Jrom  the 
indications  which  remain  to  us,  appears  to  have  been  the  college 
existence  of  Goldsmith.  Any  chance  of  his  being  drawn  into 
the  studies  of  the  place  was  destroyed 'by  the  brutality  of  a  tutor, 
who  ridiculed  his  awkwardness  and  his  ignorance,  and  who  once 
knocked  him  down  for  giving  a  humble  dance  at  his  rooms  to 
celebrate  the  small  but  solitary  honour  of  having  gained  an 
exhibition  worth  thirty  shillings.  After  nearly  four  years  passed 
at  Dublin  without  pleasure,  profit,  or  distinction,  he  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  the  27th  of  February  1749. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  at  college,  and  his  mother  lived 
in  reduced  circumstances   at  a  cottage  in  Callymahon.     He  was 
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urged  l>v  liis  family  to  take  orders,  bat,  wanting  two  yean  of  the 
canonical  age,  he  spent  the  interval  at  his  new  home.  When  he 
at  last  presented  himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  he  wa 
refused  ordination.  According1  to  a  tradition  which  rests  uj 
indifferent  authority,  and  which  is  contradicted  by  other  n^ 
he  was  rejected  for  appearing:  in  scarlet  breeches.  The 
was  probably  a  jocose  invention  suggested  by  his  love  of  gaud) 
clothes,  and  the  only  intelligible  explanation  of  the  transact  if  in 
as  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  is  that  his  knowledge  was  found  deficient 
Instead  of  preparing  for  his  examination  he  had  employed  hi$ 
two  years  in  country  rambles,  in  playing  whist  and  the  flute, 3 
in  telling  stories  and  singing1  songs  at  a  club  which  met  at 
Ballymahoii  public-house.  His  own  predilections  had  neve 
been  in  favour  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  he  made  no  further 
efforts  to  enter  the  church.  Mr.  Contarine,  a  clergyman  whs 
hud  married  the  sister  of  Oliver's  father,  now  procured  him  the 
situation  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Flinn.  Here  he  remained 
a  twelvemonth,  when  he  taxed  one  of  the  family  with  cheating 
at  cards  and  lost  his  office.  He  went  back  to  Ballymahon  with 
thirty  pounds  and  a  horse,  started  afresh  in  a  few  days,  and 
re-appeared  at  the  end  of  six  vwsikfl  with  a  worse  In  use  and  DO 
money.  His  mother  being  very  angry,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  pacify 
her,  in  which  he  professed  to  have  gone  to  Cork,  to  have  paid  liis 
passage  in  a  ship  which  was  bound  to  America,  and  to  have 
been  left  behind  by  an  unscrupulous  captain  who  'nevex  inquire 
alter  im>,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been 
on  board.'  A  train  of  adventures  followed,  the  whole  of  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  invention,  and  show  how  early  he  1 
to  display  the  talents  which  produced  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 
The  Church  and  emigration  had  failed.  It  was  resolved  to 
law.  With  fifty  pounds,  furnished  by  Mr.  Contarine,  1  i 
ior  London  to  keep  his  terms,  gambled  away  his  little  fund  with 
an  acquaintance  at  Dublin,  and  was  once  more  thrown  back 
penniless  upon  his  friends.  The  law  was  given  up  ;  but  all 
short  interval  they  were  hopeful  enough  to  think  that  medicine 
might  be  attended  with  better  luck.  The  money  was  again  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Contarine,  and  this  time  the  reckless  Oliver  I 
trived  to  reach  his  destination,  though  it  was  no  less  distant  tha 
Edinburgh.  He  arrived  there  in  the  autumn  of  1752,  when 
was  24  years  of  age. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  Oliver,  that  lie  was  neither  very  diligent  nor  very  prudent 
at  Kdinhurgh,  but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  He  remained 
there  till  the  spring  of  1754,  when,  led  more  by  his  love  of 
roving  than  by  his  devotion  to  science,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
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continental  schools.  *  I  shall  carry,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Contarine  in 
announcing  that  he  had  drawn  upon  him  for  twenty  pounds,  'just 
33/.  to  France,  with  good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  tkc,  and  that 
with  economy  will  serve.'  Economy  I  to  never  practised.  What- 
ever pittance  he  possessed  was  usually  squandered,  and  when 
he  lived  frugally  it  was  because  lie  had  e;Ji;iusled  his  means. 
A  letter  from  Leyden  to  Mr.  Contarine,  which  descrihes  the 
mishaps  tliat  attended  his  voyage  to  Holland,  whither  he  went 
instead  of  to  France*  is  tinged,  like  the  apologetical  epistle  to  his 
mot  I  if  r.  with  palpable  romance;  and  Mr.  Forster  suggests,  we 
has'e  no  di>:ib!  truly,  that  it  may  perhaps  have  been  dictated  by 
the  same  motive- — a  desire  to  explain  away  heedless  expenditure 
which  might  soon  compel  him  to  tax  anew  the  purse  and  patience 

»of  hi r>  friend*.  His  generous  uncle,  however,  seems  shortly  after- 
wards to  have  sunk  into  childishness,  and  his  other  relatives  in 
Ireland  were  deaf  to  his  appeals.  At  Leyden  he  managed  to  exist 
by  borrowing- and  giving  lessons  in  English.  He  iiecjueuted  the 
gaming-table,  and  once  brought  away  a  considerable  sum,  which 

•  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  won.  When  he  took  his  departure  in 
February  1755,  he  was  obliged  to  a  fellow-student  for  the  loan 
which  was  to  carry  him  on  his  way.     Immediately  ai'teruai 

■  passed  the  shop  of  a  florist,  saw  some  costly  tulip-roots,  whieh 
were  things  prized  by  Mr.  Contarine,  and,  solely  intent  upon 
gratifying;  his  uncle,  bought  them  at  once  with  the  borrowed 
money.  It  is  these  benevolent  Imt  ill-regulated  impulses  which 
have  endeared  the  memory  of  Goldsmith  to  the  world.  In  him 
the  extravagance  which  ministers  to  gratitude  and  relieves  wretch- 

»edness  was  still  stronger  than  the  improvidence  which  grew  from 
self-indulgence.  '  He  left  Leyden  next  day,1  says  Mr.  Forster, 
•with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  one  shirt  to  his  back,  and  a  flute  in 
bis  hand.' 

He  took  the  course  which  he  afterwards  described  in  *  The 
Traveller,'  and  trudged  on  foot  through  parts  of  Flanders,  Frame, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  later  days  he  used  to  tell 
his  friends  of  the  distresses  he  underwent — of  his  sleeping  in 
barns,  of  his  dependence  at  one  time  upon  the  charity  of  con- 
rents,  and  of  his  turning  itinerant  Hute-player*  at  another'  to  get 

bed 


]J<  mi  au  indifferent  performer,  and,  if  we  were  to  credit  tbe  story  related 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Lie  was  ignorant  of  his  notes.  Kouhiliac,  so  runs  the  tale, 
prerendinp:  to  be  charmed  with  one  of  Oliver's  airs,  hogged  to  have  U  repeated 
that  he  might  take  it  down.  The  sculptor  jotted  some  random  dots  upon  I  In- 
paper,  and  showed  it  to  Goldsmith,  who,  after  looking  it  over  with  seeming  atten- 
tion, pronounced  it  to  be  correct,  adding,  *  that  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it  he 
L'ouhl  have  believed  bis  friend  capable  of  writing  music  after  liim.'  In 
contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  an  address  to  the  *  Philological  Society  of 
London,'  published  in  May,  1787,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster,  asserts  that  a  gaffe* 
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bed  and  board.    As  no  Englishman  of  his  time  could  have  seen 
much  of  the  interior  life  of  the  lower  classes  abroad,   iml  been 
intimately  versed  in  their  manners  and  feelings,  it  is  surprising 
that  among  all  his  literary  taskwork  he  should  never  have  give 
a  narrative  of  his  continental   adventures.     It  is  stated    by  M 
Forster,   that  after  he  grew  into  reputation  the  booksellers  foi 
whom  he  worked  were  unwilling  to    have   it    known    that  th 
famous  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  been  a  mendicant  wandenr.      If  tl 
MOI  the  cause  of  his  silence,  they  judged  very  ill  for  their  oi 
interests  and  very  falsely  of  public  opinion,  and  the  world  ha 
lost  a  more  charming  book  of  travels  than  has  ever  perhaps  bee 
penned. 

The  pedestrian  tour  of  Goldsmith  lasted  exactly  a  year,  and  in 
February  1756"  he  landed  at  Dover.     He  had  hv  is  know- 

ledge of  men,  maimers,  and  countries,  but  he  had  broughl 
little  which  could  aid  him  in  his  profession,  except  a 
degree  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  procured  at  either  Padu 
or  Louvain,  where  the  principal  qualification  was  the  pa  vim- 
of  the  feis.  lie  made  his  way  to  London,  and  his  first  employ- 
ment is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  usher  in  a  provinoq 
school.  He  soon  returned  to  the  metropolis,  and  offered  hims 
to  apothecaries  to  dispense  their  medicines.  He  had  no  othe 
introduction  than  his  mien  and  address,  and  it  is  not  surprisin 
that  his  ungainly  figure,  plain  face,  awkward  manners,  and  shabby 
clothes  should  have  failed  to  recommend  him.  Such  was  th 
poverty  of  his  appearance  that  when  he  called  shortly  after 
in  his  l>est  suit  upon  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  his  fellovv-studc 
at  Edinburgh,  his  former  associate  was  unable  to  n 
him  in  his  pitiful  garb.  His  Irish  birth  increased  the 
and  stood  much  in  his  way.  One  Jacob,  a  chemist,  who  live 
near  the  Monument,  at  last  ventured  to  try  him,  and  it  was  wl 
in  his  service  that  Oliver  renewed  his  intercourse  with  D: 
4  When  he  did  recollect  me,'  says  Goldsmith,  'I  found  his 
as  warm  as  ever,  and  be  shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with 
during  his  continuance  in  London/  Through  the  agenci 
Sleigh  and  Jacob  he  commenced  practising  in  South w ark,  ni 
the  language  of  Mr.  Forster,  became  'poor  physician  to  the 
poor.'  Yet  even  in  this  lowly  sphere  he  was  mindful  of  dr 
and  while  with  one  hand  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  wit 
the  other  he  held  his  hat  upon  his  breast  to  conceal  a  patch  in 
his  coat.  Either  he  failed  to  get  practice,  or  those  who  employed 
]ii in  were  too  needy  to  pay,  and  he  abandoned  physic  to  become 

man  of  his  acquaintance  Had  often  laid  pieces  of  music  before  Goldsmith,  who 
played  them  at  sight.  The  anecdote  of  Hawkins  is  not  in  itself  rery  probable, 
and  may  now  he  dismissed  as  apocryphal. 

corrector 


corrector  of  the  press  to  tlie  famous  Samuel  Richardson.  A 
printer  whom  he  attendee],  and  who  worked  for  Richardson,  is 
ta  hare  suggested  the  notion  and  introduced  hiin  to  the 
novelist.  This  contact  with  literature  did  not  assist  to  make 
apparent  the  latent  qualities  of  his  genius.  The  author  of 
'Clarissa'  was  too  much  taken  up  with  his  own  importance  to 
have  a  chance  of  detecting1  in  his  humble  assistant  the  powers 
which  were  to  produce  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield.1 

In  these  several  occupations  the  year  was  passed.  The  early 
part  of  1757  found  him  usher  at  the  Academy  of  Dr.  jVlilner  of 
Peckham,  whose  son  was  another  of  the  fellow-students  of  Gold- 
snurli  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  now  secure  from  want;  but  to 
judge  from  the  descriptions  he  has  left  of  the  calling  in  his 
writings,  it  was  of  all  his  shifts  the  most  painful  and  degrading. 
'The  usher,'  he  wrote  in  the  Bee,  'is  generally  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  school.  Every  trick  is  played  upon  him  ;  the  oddity 
of  his  manners,  his  dress,  or  his  language,  is  a  fund  of  eternal 
ridicule;  the  master  himself  now  and  then  cannot  avoid  joining 
in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this  ill- 
usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  family.'  Mr.  Forster, 
who  quotes  this  passage,  also  quotes  from  the  reminiscences  of 
Mr,  Cooke,  a  barrister,  who  was  intimate  with  Goldsmith  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  still  more  significant  fact  that, 
though  he  was  accustomed  to  relate  the  hardships  of  his  obscurer 
days,  he  never  alluded  to  the  Peckham  Academy,  The  neglects 
and  insults  shown  to  his  poverty  were  due  to  his  circumstances, 
hut  the  taunts  of  his  pupils  were  a  deeper  wound  to  his  sensitive 
nature,  because  they  were  directed  against  the  man.  The  sketch 
of  the  usher  he  has  drawn  in  the  *  lice'  is  a  palpable  self-portrait, 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  his  simplicity  that  he  has  generalised  traits 
which  were  peculiar  to  himself.  The  office  was  doubtless  often 
treated  with  disrespect,  but  the  laugh  which  went  round  the 
juvenile  circle,  and  extended  itself  to  the  solemn  central  figure 
of  the  group,  was  especially  provoked  by  the  diverting  ori- 
ginalities which  distinguished  Goldsmith  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. The  oddity  of  language  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  Bee 
wai  his  Hibernian  dialect,  and  it  was  remarked  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Cooke  that  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  careful  to  retain  it  in 
all  its  original  force.  A  curious  instance  of  his  ignorance  of 
lish  pronunciation  occurs  in  one  of  his  early  reviews,  in 
which  he  takes  a  poet  to  task  for  making  key  rhyme  with  be. 
He  had  then  no  idea  that  it  had  any  other  sound  than  his  native 
Irish  kay. 

The    tricks    which    the    pupils    played    off    upon  Oliver    he 
retaliated  on  the   footman,  who  was  weak  in  intellect  and  ludi- 
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crously  vain.  As  he  prided  himself  upon  his  caring  And  drink- 
ing  feats,  Goldsmith  rolled  some  while  cheese  into  the  shape  of  a 
candle-end,  and  inserting  ■  bit  of  blackened  paper  for  a  wick  he 
placed  it  by  the  remnant  of  a  true  tallow  dip.  *You  eat  that 
piece  of  candle,'  lie  said  to  the  footman,  'rind  I  will  cat  this.' 
Goldsmith  sit  thccxnmple,  and  with  a  wry  face  ate  up  his  clteeae 
by  mouth  fuls.  When  he  had  nearly  done,  the  footman  swallowed 
his  own  piece  of  candle  at  a  single  desperate  gulp,  and  hejran  to 
triumph  over  the  protracted  nausea  of  his  antagonist.  '  Why 
truly,  William,'  replied  Goldsmith,  *  my  bit  of  candle  was  no 
other  than  a  bit  Of  very  nitc  Cheshire  cheese,  and  therefore, 
William,  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  relish  of  it.'  Alter  practical 
jokes  like  these  from  a  man  of  2!>,  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
that  usher  Oliver  and  footman  William  should  be  treated  by  the 
boys  with  about  equal  respact.  Rut  the  eld  halo  of  benevolence 
which  surrounds  him  everywhere  shines  out  here,  and  his  salary 
was  usually  spent,  the  very  day  it  Mas  paid,  in  charity  to  beg-gar* 
and  gifts  to  the  smaller  boys,  *  You  lad  better,  Mr,  Goldsmith,' 
said  Mrs.  Afilner  at  last,  '  let  me  keep  your  money  for  you,  as  t 
do  foT  some  of  the  teang  gentlemen.1  '  In  truth,  Madam,*  he 
replied,  'there  is  equal  need.' 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Peckhom  that  the  circumstance  occurred 
which  bfOOgfet  him  into  connexion  with  his  Teal  vocation. 
Dr.  Milner  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Monthly  Review,*  and 
Griffiths,  the  proprietor,  when  dining  at  his  table,  was  so  far 
impressed  by  the  conversation  of  Goldsmith,  that  he  asked  him 
rriisb  a  few  specimens  of  criticism.  The  result  was  his 
removal  from  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Milner  to  that  of  .Mr. 
fin  thths.  He  was  to  lodge  and  board  with  the  bookseller,  to 
receive  a  small  salary,  and  to  labour  everyday  from  nine  till  two 
upon  the  *  Monthly  Review.'  1  le  entered  upon  his  new  funetioaal 
at  the  end  of  April  L757,  having  engaged  himself  lor  a  twelve- 
month, and  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  ■  ering  view  of  the 
contra' t  than  baa  been  taken  by  Mr.  Forster.  Goldsmith  declared 
that  it  was  not  till  a  year  or  two  later  that  he  d  I  aria  talents 
for  literature,  1  la  bed,  indeed,  sent  his  broti  er  1  lenry,  in  a  letter 
from  abroad,  the  first  brief  draught  of  'The  Traveller,'  but  it  drew 

i  no  praise  from  the  family  circle,  and  did  not  add  to  t1 
bepea  <>f  the  BCffpegrace  <  >]iver.  lie  had  again  in  the  January  of 
the  present  year,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Parr,  called 
him  to  read  the  commencement  ol  a  tragedy,  upon  which  he 
had  previously  taken  the  opinion  of  Richardson,  but  he  appears 
to   have  received  no  encouragement  to  proceed,  nor  is  there  the 

test   tr&oe,   since  he  sold   ballads  when  at  college   for 
shillings  apiece  to  the  street-singers  ol  Dublin,  that  in  any  of  his 
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distresses  he  ever  dreamt  of  eking  out  hit  subsistence  by  bis  pen. 
To  exchange  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  hearing;  the  Delectus 
and  turret  tins  the  nonsense  verses  of  little  boys  for  the  more 
intellectual  drudgery  of  writing  for  the  press  was,  we  suspect, 
considered  by  himself  an  elevation  at  the  moment,  it  was  not 
Goldsmith  conscious  of  his  genius  that  had  let  himself  out  to 
Griffiths  by  the  year,  but  Goldsmith  the  butt  of  acquaintances 
and  the  laughing-stock  of  schoolboys.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  coarse,  ungenerous  nature  of  the  particular  publisher  who 
had  secured  his  services,  the  engagement  proved  unpropitious, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  was  dissolved  in  anger  by  mutual 
I  "iisent.  The  bookseller  taxed  his  scribe  with  idleness  and  in- 
dependence, and  Goldsmith  complained  of  the  authoritative  airs 
of  Griffiths,  of  the  domestic  parsimony  of  his  wife,  and  of  the 
unwarrantable  liberties  of  both  in  re-touching  the  articles  he 
pied  for  the  review.  These  early  productions  have  the 
graces  of  his  style,  though  not  in  the  highest  degree.     The  sub- 

i  e  is  below  the  form.  The  criticisms  and  observations  are 
i  J  ten  i.onimon  place,  never  novel  or  profound,  and  his  happiest 
ideas  can  scarcely  challenge  any  prouder  designation  than  good 
common  sense.     With  exquisite  taste  in  his  own  compositions  he 

t,  strange  to  say,  attained  to  much  insight  into  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  writings  of  others.  When  his  judgments  are 
D0t  false,  they  show  neither  nicety  of  discrimination  nor  keenness 
of  relish. 

In  the  autumn  of  1757  he  was  once  more  thrown  upon  the 
town,  sleeping  in  a  garret  and  dating  big  letters  from  the  Temple 
Lxc'oange  coffee-house,  near  Temple  Bar,  He  was  tracked  to 
his  lodgings  by  his  brother  Charles,  who,  hearing  a  rumour  that 
Olive*  was  up  in  the  world,  had  decamped  secretly  from  Ireland 
to  partake  of  this  unwonted  Goldsmith  prosperity.  The  poor 
author  made  light  of  his  situation,  and  said  that  the  CarHpaiffn 
of  Addison  was  written  in  a  gaTret  higher  than  his  own;  but 
Charles  saw  that  he  must  seek  for  another  patron,  and  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  Jamaica.  In  a  letter  which  Goldsmith  wrote  in 
Oct  ember  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson,  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  making  shift  to  live  by  very  little  practice  as  a  physician, 
and  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet.     None  of  the  poetry  has  been 

(Vexed,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed,  for  his  accounts  of  himself 
are  not  to  he  trusted.  The  only  literary  work  wfhich  has  been 
traced  to  him  at  this  period  is  a  short  article  in  the  '  Critical 
Review  *  for  November  1757,  and  a  translation  from  the  French, 
entitled  '  The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys 
of  France  for  his  Religion,1  which  vi|  published  in  February 
1758.      Even  existence  in  a  garret  could  not  be  supported  upon 
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the  miserable  proceeds  of  authorship,  and  he  was  hJH   to  retu: 
to  the  Peckham  Academy.     He  reappeared  in  the  school   under 
what  we  should  have  supposed  to  have  been   happier  auspices. 
The  health  of  Dr.  Milner  was  failing,  and  the  head-masters! ii 
devolved  in  great  part  upon  the  usher.    To  the  increased  autlmrit 
he  derived  from  this  circumstance  was  added  the  consideratioi 
which   in  the  worst  days  of  literature  must  always  have  bM 
something,  of   having  been  thought    competent  to  instruct  tl 
public  through  the  press.      Vet  hit  situation  was  still  uneasy,  an 
the  bope  which  brightened  his  prospects  was  the  promise  of  Dr. 
Milner  to  procure  him  a  medical   appointment   in    India.      II 
bid    a   final    adieu  to  the  Peckham  seminary  in  August   17 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  the  warrant  which  nominated  hi 
physician  and  surgeon   to  one  of  the   factories  on  the  coast 
Coromandcl.     The  salary  was  only  a  hundred  a-ycar,  but  thi 
private  practice  of  the  place,  which  followed  the  official  station, 
was  an  extra  thousand.     To  raise  money  for  the  outfit,  which  hi 
calculated  would  require  130/.,  he  had  for  some  time   bees  pi 
paring  in  his  leisure  Lours  *An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.'     He  wrote  to  bis  relatives  and 
old  companions  in  Ireland  to  ask  them  to  obtain  subscriptions  f< 
the  work.     Two  or  three  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  moi 
took  no  notice  of  his  application,  and  verified  the  playful  predi 
tion  in  one  of  his  letters  of  this  date,  which  distinctly  prefigun 
Mr.  Footer  and  Mr.  Cunningham.     *  There  will  come  a  day, 
doubt  it  will,  when  the  Scaligers  and  Daciers  will  vindicate  nn 
character,  give  learned  editions  of  my  labours,  and  bless  the  tim 
with  copious  comments  on  the  text.     You  shall  see  how  they  will 
fish  up  the  heavy  scoundrels  who  disregard  me  now.      How  will 
they    bewail    the    times    that    suffered    so    much    genius    to   be 
neglected  !'     It  is  true  that  the  experience  which  these  '  heavy 
scoundrels f  had  bad  of  the  use  to  which  Oliver  put  pecuniary 
assistance  was  by  no  means  encouraging,  true  that  any  rumours 
wliich  reached  thein  of  his  proceedings  abroad  could  only  have 
exhibited  him  as  a  thoughtless  idler  or  a  mendicant  vagrant,  true 
that  any  tidings  of  his  London  vicissitudes  must  have  buitoo 
him  with  the  suspicion  which  always  attends  upon  a  man  w 
everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long;  but  they  also  knew  that 
he  was  as  generous  as  he  was  improvident ;  that,  if  the  situations 
had  been  reversed,  they  would  not  in  vain  have  asked  for  them- 
selves what  they  denied  to  him;  that  he  had  supported   himself 
now  for  four  years  4  without  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  oue 
act  of  assistance;'  and,  what  was  most  of  all  to  the  purpoi 
invite  subscriptions  to  a  book  was  to  give  a  practical  proof  that 


he  was  turning  bis  talents  to  account* 
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le  Goldsmith  was  anxiously  waiting  for  his  Irish  supplies 
he  had  to  disburse  ten  pounds  for  the  warrant  of  his  appointment 
J'v  the  East  India  Company.  To  raise  the  money,  he  wrote 
articles  for  the  'Critical  Review,'  which  was  superintended  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Smollett.  Two  papers  from  Oliver's  pen  appeared 
in  the  number  for  January  1759,  but  before  they  saw  the  light  the 
warrant  which  was  to  make  his  fortune  was  withdrawn.  The 
motive  of  this  proceeding'  never  transpired.  That  it  arose  from 
some  cause  which  was  mortifying  to  his  vanity  may  be  inferred 
from  his  always  avoiding  the  subject,  and  from  his  assuring  his 
brother  Henry,  in  order  to  evade  inconvenient  explanations,  that 
he  had  met  with  no  disappointment  in  the  business,  though  it 
was  then  three  months  since  the  warrant  had  been  revoked.  It 
was  in  November  1758,  that  he  was  thus  summarily  set  aside, 
and,  lowering  his  ambition  to  his  circumstances,  the  ex-physician 
to  the  Coromandel  Factory  presented  himself  on  the  21st  of 
December  before  the  examiners  at  Surgeon*1  Hall,  to  qualify  for 
the  office  of  an  hospital  mate.  A  single  unlucky  candidate  of 
all  who  applied  that  day  was  too  ignorant  of  the  ruiliments  of 
surgical   science   to  pass,  and   that  one  was   Oliver  Goldsmith, 

»  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  late  practitioner  of  physic  in  Bank- 
side,  Southwark.  Who  is  to  tell,  after  this,  what  rare  qualities  of 
mind   may  coexist  with  stammering  ignorance   and  a  plebeian 

I  exterior  ? 
His  examination  at  Surgeons*  Hall  soon  involved  him  in  an 
additional  misery.  He  had  no  clothes  in  which  he  could  venture 
to  appear  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  grandees  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  opened  a  negotiation  with  his  old  master,  Griffiths, 
who,  in  return  for  four  articles  contributed  to  the  i  Monthly 
Review  '  of  December,  became  security  to  a  tailor  for  the  requi- 
site suit,  which  was  to  be  paid  for,  or  returned,  on  a  staled  day. 
The  stated  day  came,  and  found  the  clothes  in  pawn,  and  the 
four  books  which  Griffiths  had  sent  him  to  review  in  pled 
a  friend.  The  occasion  which  reduced  him  to  this  breach  oi*  his 
word  was  the  arrest  of  the  landlord  of  his  wretched  lodging,  to 
whom  he  was  in  arrear.  The  bookseller  sent  to  demand  the 
goods  or  their  value,  and,  as  Goldsmith  could  return  neither, 
Griffiths  wrote  him  word  that  he  was  'a  sharper  and  a  villain.' 
In  an  answer  full  of  woe  the  miserable  debtor  begs  to  be  con- 
signed to  a  gaol.  *  I  have  seen  it,'  he  says,  '  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as  a  favour, — as 

»a  favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.'  He  denies  the 
villanv,  but  owns  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  imprudence,  and  of 
1  the  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it.' 
The  wrath  of  Griffiths  was  appeased  by  Goldsmith  undertaking 
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to  furnish  a  '  Life  of  Y'oltaire'  for  twenty  pounds,  from  which  the 
debt  was  to  be  subtracted.  The  memoir,  which  was  finished  in 
a  month,  be  himself  called  'a  catchpenny,'  and  it  is  certainly 
unworthy  both  of  the  author  and  the  subject.  Here  closed  for 
ever  his  ill-starred  alliance  with  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  first 
to  start  him  in  his  literary  career,  and  the  first  to  make  him  feel 
the  bitter  bondage  of  the  calling.  Griffiths,  Mr  Forster  relates, 
retired  from  his  business  three  or  four  years  later,  and  ended  by 
keeping  two  carriages,  and  attending  regularly  at  the  meeting- 
house. So  prosperous  and  pious  a  gentleman  little  dreamt  that 
he  was  to  be  known   to  posterity  by  his  griping  insolence  to  his 

pamper  m  tibtt. 

Goldsmith  said  of  himself  that  he  had  *  a  knack  of  hoping,' 
but  the  multiplied  disasters  which  followed  close  upon  one  another 
had  nearly  reduced  him  to  despair.  'I  have  l»een  for  some 
years/  he  said,  in  the  afleeting  letter  to  Griffiths,  of  January 
1759,  'struggling  with  a  wretched  being,  with  all  that  contempt 
which  indigence  brings  with  it,  and  with  all  those  strung  passi 
which  make  contempt  insupportable  What  then  has  a 
that  is  formidable  ?  I  shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches, 
■fed  such  is  to  me  true  society/  l  \  ou  scarcely  can  conceive,*  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  in  the  February  following,  '  ham  much  eight 
years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and  study  have  worn  me  down. 
I  can  now  neither  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  re\el»  nor  contri- 
bute to  raise  its  jollity.  1  can  neither  laugh  nor  drink ;  ha\c 
contracted  a  hesitating,  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking",  and  a 
yiaagr    that    looks    ill-nature    itself.       In  short,   1    have    thou 

I'  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of 
life  brings  with  it.''      It  was  through  the  very  excess  of  the 
ness   which    had  gathered  around  him  that  he  worked 
into  day.      He  ceased  to  indulge  in  the   tantalising  M] 
which  had  balked  him  so  often,  and,  without  further  distract 
iullenly  resigned  himself  to  the  only  business  for  which  he  was 
fitted.     If  be   had   succeeded   in  entering  the  Church,  he  would 
soon  have  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners  to  the  level  of 
clerk.     If  he  had  satisfied  the  examiners  at  Surgeons"  Hall  ill 
he  could  set  a  bone,  he  would  still,  we  may  be  sure,  have  been  i 
bungling  operator,  and  the  tormentor  of  his  patients.       He  once 
threatened,   when  a  Mrs.  Sidebotham    rejected  his    advice,  and 
adopted  that  of  her  apothecary,  to  leave  off  prescribing  for  his 
friends,     *  Do  so,  my  clear  Doctor,'  replied  Beauclerk  ;    'when- 
ever you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  only  be  your  enemies.'     This 
Was  one  of  the   true  words  which  are  spoken  in  jest,      Johnson 
summed  up  the  case  when  he  said  that  his  genius  was  great,  bu 
his  knowledge  was  small.      'No  man/  he  remarked  again,  *  w« 
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wiser  when  he  hail  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  foolish  when  he 
had  not/  He  had  never  heen  a  student,  and  he  had  not  that  apti- 
tude faff  facts,  and  that  tenacity  of  memor)7,  which  enables  many 
desultory  readers  to  furnish  their  minds  without  steady  toil.  The 
materials  for  his  charming  compilations  were  hastily  gathered  for 
the  occasion,  and,  beinj*  merely  transplanted,  as  Johnson  said, 
faorn  one  place  to  another  without  settling  in  his  mind,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  his  own  books.  Thus  in  common 
things  be  was  below  mediocrity,  and  he  was  driven  to  be  cither 
a  literary  genius  or  nothing.  He  was  never  any  judge  of  his 
own  qualifications.  He  volunteered  to  take  a  journey  to  copy 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Written  Mountains*  which  had  baffled 
every  traveller,  though  he  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  letter 
of  anv  oriental  language  living  or  dead  ;  and  he  memorialised 
Lord  Bute  Ui  send  him  out  to  invest Igasc  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  East,  fbf  the  purpose  of  importing  improvements  into  l'Ji.- 
land,  though  Dr.  Johnson  exeln'uned  that  lie  was  utterly  ignorant 
e  subject,  and  would  have  brought  home  '  a  grinding  barrow 
that  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  streets  of  London,  and  1  ui  \  he 
tad  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement. " 

Just  before  his  discomfiture  in  Surgeons'  Hall  he  had  removed  to 
a  loclirinir  in  a  pent-up  little  square,  now  levelled  with  the  ground, 
which,  embosomed  in  a  mass  of  buildings  between  Pleat  Street 
and  the  Old  Bailey,  seemed  named  in  mockery  'Green  Arbour 
Court,'  and  which  was  approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone 
stairs  called  '  Brenk-neck  Steps.'  The  houses  were  tall  and 
tumbling,  the  inhabitants  poor  and  III  1 1 1  v,  the  children  over-many 
and  ovor-noisy — in  Mr.  Forsters  phrase,  4a  squalid  and  squalling 
colony.'  In  this  retreat  he  was  visited  by  Percy,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  *  Reliques,'  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
Goldsmith  had  been  introduced  to  him  at  the  Temple  I  *\<  hui<_re 
Coffee-house,  by  Dr,  Grainger,  the  author  of  the  'Sugar-cine,' 
and  one  of  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Griffiths'  L  Monthly  Review,' 
and  Percy  bad  detected  sufficient  merit  beneath  the  unpromisii:_r 
appearance  of  his  new-made  aequaintanee  to  think  him  worth  a 
call.  He  found  him,  at  the  beginning  of  March  1750,  engfa 
npon  his  'Lnquiry,'  in  a  dirty  room,  with  only  a  single  chair, 
which  he  gave  up  to  his  visiter,  while  he  sat  himself  in  the 
window.  As  the  conversation  was  proceeding,  a  ragged  little 
girl  appeared  at  the  door,  and,  dropping  a  curtsy  to  Gold- 
smith, said,  *  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the 
favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals,'  A  volume 
of  description  would  not  convey  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the 
society  of  'Green  Arbour  Court'  than  this  single  trait;  and 
ludicrous  as  is  the  incident,  the  respectful  address  of  the  mes- 
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sender  is  yet  a  pleasing:  proof  of  the  homage  which  was  paid 
liim  by  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  square.  The  most  com- 
plete picture  which,  perhaps,  we  possess  of  Grub-street  life  has 
tome  clown  to  us  in  connection  with  Goldsmith.  The  majority 
of  distressed  authors  were  too  obscure  to  find  a  bio«n"apher. 
Those  of  gTcnter  pretensions  had  cither  started  from  a  respectable 
position,  or  had  quickly  reached  a  higher  eminence,  A  single 
unwieldy  figure,  in  the  person  of  Johnson,  was  seen  moving  for 
years  among-  the  crowd  of  ill-dressed,  ill-fed,  badly-lodged,  and 
lUsHlted  tribe  who  provided  tbe  ephemeral  literature  and  party 
pamphlets  of  the  day,  but  maintaining  in  the  midst  of  his 
poverty  such  unshaken  fortitude,  such  lofty  principles,  and  such 
rugged  independence,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  dm  were 
very  imperfectly  shadowed  faith  in  him.  The  portrait  drawn  by 
Mr.  Forster  of  the  moral  heroism  and  robust  benevolence  oi  I 
illustrious  man  is  one  of  the  most  Attractive  episodes  in  his  book. 
Goldsmith,  on  the  contrary,  bad  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
class.  After  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  *md  was  nd  mil  ted  to  the. 
■OC&efcy  of  men  like  Burke,  Fox,  Reynolds,  and  Beau  clerk,  he 
looked  back  with  regret  upon  his  former  haunts.  *  In  truth, 
said  to  Mr.  Cooke,  'one  sacrifices  something  for  the  sake  of  j 
company,  for  here  I'm  shut  out  of  several  places  where  [ 
to  play  the  fool  very  agreeably.1  He  did  not  persevere  lung 
resisting  his  inclinations  out  of  regard  to  appearances,  nor  did 
In1  ever  get  clear  of  the  shifts  and  expedients  which  attended 
earlier  struggles.  He  was  merely  destined  to  exhibit  in  bis  single 
person,  as  he  rose,  all  the  gradations  in  the  lot  of  a  bookseller's 
dependant.  from  the  poorest  to  the  best-esteemed. 

At  the  commencement  of  April   appeared  the  '  Enquiry  into 
tbe  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,'  upon   whic" 
Percy  had  found  him  engaged  in  the  preceding  month.     If 
work  were  to  be  judged   by  the  promise  held  out  in  the  title, 
more  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  production  has  seldom  issued 
fnun  the  press.      Though   be   had   travelled   through    Italy,  I 
many,  and  Holland,  his  account  of  the  literature  of  these  con 
tries,  to  which    he   devoted  distinct  chapters,  was  so  extrei 
meagre  that  it  really  conveyed  no  information  at  all.    He  enlar 
bltt  ■  very  little  more  on  tbe  books  ami  authors  of  England 

ranee,      lie  took  up  the  paradox  that  the  decay  of  learning  had 
in  every  age   been  produced  by  criticism,  and   stated  that  th 
chief  design  of  bis  Essay  was  to  persuade  people  to  write  whi 
they  thought,   regardless    of    reviewers.      Vet    the    bulk  of 
treatise   has  no  relation  to  this  position,  which  he  has  not  suj 
polled  by  any  plausible  argument.     The  fact   is,  that  he  put 
private  life  into  his  books  beyond  any  olher  genius  whom  we 
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call  to  mind,  and  he  had  not  derived  his  doctrines  from  a  survey 
of  Europe,  but  from  his  personal  experience  of  Mr.  Griffiths' 
establishment.  It  is  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleasing  style, 
and  some  scattered  observations  of  a  lively  truth,  which  gives  an 
interest  to  the  work,  in  spite  oi'  its  imperfections  as  a  critical  and 
philosophic  disquisition.  He  had  seen  that  the  praise  and  blame 
of  the  *  Monthly  Review  '  were  dispensed  in  accordance  with  the 
mercantile  interests  and  vindictive  passions  of  Griffiths.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  starving  scrib- 
blers who  hung  about  the  shop,  eager,  for  the  sake  of  a  job,  to 
do  the  bidding  of  their  master,  and  who,  when  left  to  their  own 
discretion,  mistook  railing  for  wit.  He  had  witnessed  the  pain 
which  their  censures  inflicted,  and  the  injury  done  to  hooks  by 
their  oracular  abuse.  No  man,  nevertheless,  was  ever  written 
down  except  by  himself,  and  the  worst  that  the  ablest  and 
most  wrongheaded  critic  can  effect  is  to  retard  for  a  little  space 
a  reputation  which  is  not  fully  formed,  or  to  shorten  the 
existence  of  some  flimsy  publication  which  if  left  to  itself  would 
die  a  natural  death.  He  dwelt  with  equal  emphasis  upon  the 
wrongs  of  authors, — complained  of  the  contempt  which  was 
shown  to  them, — pointed  out  the  evils  of  their  bondage  to  book- 
sellers,— and  asked  the  great  to  renew  the  patronage  of  the  prc- 
ci'tlin'_r  generation,  when  a  dinner  with  Lord  Smncrs  pruc-nred 
invitations  to  Young  the  poet  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  These 
opinions  were  natural  to  one  who  judged  of  booksellers  from 
Griffiths, — of  the  respect  paid  to  authors  from  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  ragged  tenant  in  'Green  Arbour  Court,* — 
and  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  countenance  of  the 
nobility  by  the  number  of  feasts  which  he  hoped  would  accrue  to 
men  who  were  suffering,  like  himself,  from  hunger  and  neglect. 
But  it  is  not  now,  nor,  probably,  was  it  then,  in  the  power  of  any 
Mr.  Griffiths  to  keep  an  author  from  fame  who  had  the  talent  to 
deserve  it ;  and  as  for  a  system  of  patronising  dinners,  it  has  two 
fatal  objections, — that  it  is  not  the  needy,  the  obscure,  and  the 
struggling  who  would  receive  the  invitations  ;  and  that  any  com- 
panionship of  the  kind  which  does  not  come  about  naturally 
from  personal  likings  or  sympathy  of  tastes,  is  a  degradation 
instead  of  an  honour, 

*  The  Enquiry '  attracted  little  attention.  None  of  his  other 
productions  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1759  have  been  iden- 
tified, except  ft  few  contributions  to  the  *  Critical  Review ; f 
but  in  October  he  is  found  exerting  himself  with  unwonted 
diligence,  furnishing  essays  to  *Thc  Busy-Body1  and  'The 
Ladies'  Magazine,'  and  writing  the  whole  of  a  weekly  paper 
called    '  The  Bee,'  which  alone   consisted  of  thirty-two  pages, 

'The 


brief   existence    of   eight    week*. 


*  The    Bee '    expired    after 

Though  he  hail  aimed  at  variety  in  his  subjects,  there  was 
a  ttnifo] mitj  in  the  treatment,  and  the  objection  mad. 
1  Tlic  Monthly  Review,'  that  'tin-  observations  were  frequ< 
trite  and  common/  is  not  unfounded.  The  best  portions  of  the 
work  appear  to  us  to  be  the  remarks  upon  acting,  and  on  the 
habits  oi  the  spider.  Quantity  and  quality  both  considered,  it 
is  very  creditable  to  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his 
pen,  and  the  elegance  of  hoi  st \U\  1  [a  must  have  had  much  ado 
to  keep  up  with  the  press,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  tbata 
visitor  one  evening  entered  the  kwlgirng  in  Green  Arbour  Court, 
turned  the  key  of  the  door,  commenced  upbraiding^,  which  were 
followed  by  a  three  hours1  silence,  at  the  close  of  which  be  came 
forth  in  good  humour,  and  ordered  in  a  supper  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  to  reward  the  poor  author,  who  had  just  com 
pleted  1 1 is  arrears  under  the  surveillance  of  his  employer.  In 
later  dnvs  lie  was  a  rapid  composer,  and  whole  quires  of  h» 
Histories  and  *  Animated  Nature'  flowed  from  his  pen  with  such 
facility,  that,  according  to  Bishop  Percy,  he  had  seldom  occasion 
to  correct  a  single  word.  *  Ah,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Cradock,  wb« 
was  anxiously  weighing  phrases,  *  think  of  me  who  must  write 
a  volume  a  month,'  But  at  this  earlier  period  he  had  an  incon- 
venient propensity  to  linger  over  his  work.  ll  could  not 
press  my  lurking  passion  tor  applause,'  he  makes  < 
rose  (who  is  the  alias  of  Oliver  Goldsmith)  say,  '  but  usual! 
consumed  that  lime  in  efforts  niter  excellence  when  it  shou 
have  been  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  diffusive 
ductions  of  fruitful  mediocrity.  The  public  were  more  im- 
portantly employed  than  to  observe  the  easy  simplicity  of  my 
Style  or  the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thron 
off  to  oblivion.  All  wrote  better,  because  they  wrote  Cm 
I.'  It  was  to  this  very  pains,  which  seemed  at  the  outset 
curtail  his  profits  without  advancing  his  reputation,  I 
owed  much  of  his  subsequent  fame.  The  power  to  glean  know- 
ledge is  a  common  accomplishment  which  is  shared  by  fcfcv  dull; 
the  power  to  clothe  it  in  felicitous  language  is  an  exceptional 
gift,  and  as  justly  prized  as  it  is  rare.  The  fault,  or  rather  the 
misfortune  of  Goldsmith,  is,  that  his  necessities  seldom  allowed 
him  to  take  care  enough — that  incongruous  words,  careless 
phrases,  and  weak  and  slovenly  sentences,  blot  his  beautiful 
prose. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  17G0,  appeared  the  opening  number  < 
the   '  British  Magazine,'  a  monthly   publication   edited    by 
Smollett;  and   on    the  12th  the  'Public  Ledger,*  a  daily 
paper,  which    was   started    by    Mr.  Newberry   the 
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Goldsmith  was  invited  to  contribute  to  botb-  He  furnished 
about  twenty  essays  to  the  magazine,  and  for  the  newspaper  he 
wrote  his  well-known  '  Citizen  of  the  World.'  He  usually 
provided  two  letters  a  week,  and  for  these  he  was  paid  a  guinea 
apiece.  They  soon  attracted  a  certain  degree  of  attention  ;  but 
we  infer  from  his  own  later  language  on  the  little  notice  which 
his  essays  obtained,  that  their  popularity  was  not  great.  v  When- 
ever I  write  anything,'  he  ludicrously  said  to  Johnson  at  some 
period  which  preceded  the  publication  of  L  The  Traveller,'  l  the 
public  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it.'  The  plan  which 
Goldsmith  adopted  in  *  Tbe  Citizen  of  the  World  '  of  intro- 
ducing an  Oriental  commenting  upon  manners  so  different  fmin 
his  own  had  been  frequently  tried,  and  in  the  case  of  Mon- 
deu  with  distinguished  success.  The  absurdity  of  usages 
which  only  appear  rational  because  they  are  fiuuiliar  lie :  oincs 
strikingly  apparent  when  they  are  described  by  a  stranger 
with  the  wonder  of  novelty.  This  happy  artifice  comes  to 
nothing  in  the  hands  of  Goldsmith.  His  Chinese  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman ;  and  whenever  he  attempts 
to  make  him  speak  in  character,  the  failure  is  complete.  It  is 
simply  as  a  collection  of  light  papers  upon  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  day  that  the  work  must  be  reganled.  As  in  all  his  specu- 
lations, there  is  much  that  is  commonplace  ;  hut  ho  skims  plea- 
santly over  the  surface  of  things,  gives  picturesque  sketches  of 
the  men  he  met  and  the  haunts  he  frequented,  and  intermingles 
observations  which,  whether  grave  or  gay,  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
kindly  nature.  The  series,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  letters,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  middle 
of  1761,  and  was  republished  in  two  small  volumes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1262. 

In  the  gracefully  told  story  of  the  *  Man  in  Black,'  which 
derives  additional  interest  from  its  being  in  the  main  an  epitome 
of  the  life  of  the  essayist  himself,  he  talks  of  his  improvident 
generosity,  and  his  discovery  that  the  way  to  assist  the  needy 
was  first  to  secure  independence.  *  My  immediate  tare,  there- 
fore/ be  says,  *  was  to  leave  my  present  habitation,  and  make  an 
entire  reformation  in  my  conduct  ami  behaviour.'  He  removed, 
accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  17l>0,  into  better  lodgings  in 
Wine  Otiicc  Court,  Fleet  Street,  but  the  reformation  in  his  con- 
duct did  not  ensue.  In  everything  which  he  wrote  at  this  period 
be  dwells  upon  the  superiority  of  economy  and  justice  over  the 
misplaced  liberality  which  puts  the  donor  into  the  indigent  <  iicum- 
Stances  of  the  person  he  relieves,  for  he  had  been  smarting  I  nun  the 
effects  of  discharging  the  debts  of  others  with  the  money  which 
should  have  gone  to  defray  his  own.  In  furtherance  of  his  design 
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he  boasted  that  he  had  exchanged  his  free  and  open  manner  foTa 
close  suspicious  air,  and  that  he  was  now  mi    his  guard  agai 
the  needy  sharpers  who,    instead  of  picking  his   pockets,  p 
vailed  on  him  to  empty  them  of  his  own  accord  into  their  ban 
But  he  rightly  called  himself  a  mere  machine  of  pity,  incapahl 
of  withstanding  the  slightest  exhibition  of  real  or  fictitious  d 
tress,  and,  however  knowing  his  Looks,  his  power  to   see  thro 
the   clumsiest    fraud    was  on  a  par    with    his     firmness.       Hi 
seems   to  have  smiled  at  his  own  impotent  resolutions   in  the 
moment  of  forming  them.      c  One  of  the   most  heroic  actions  1 
ever  performed/  says  the   Man  in  Black,  *  and  for  which   I  shi 
praise  myself  as  long  as  I   live,  was  the  refusing  lialf-a-crov.  u 
an  old  acquaintance  at  the  time  when  he  wanted  it  and   I    had 
to  spare/     This  does  not  promise  much  constancy  in  the  course, 
and  no  indication  ever  appeared  that  he  had  left  his  improviden 
or  his  simplicity  in  his  Green  Arbour  Court  lodging.      Among 
other  good  deeds,  he  remembered  the  landlady  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  supplied  her  from  time  to  time  with  food  from   his   table, 
and  frequently  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  old  one-chaired  apart- 
ment to  diner  and  assist  her. 

In   evidence  of  his  progress  in  detecting  imposition   we 
told  that  one  Pilkington,  who  had  long  preyed  upon  the  en  sin 
of  his  nature,  and   had  exasperated  him  by  his   conduct,  bu 
into  his  room  in  extasics  of  joy.     He  apologised  for  the  liberty, 
but  his   fortune  was  made,  and   he  could   not  resist   hurrying 
impart  the  glad  tidings  to  his  best  and  earliest  benefactor. 
Duchess  of  Manchester  had  a  mania  for  white  mice.     She 
sessed  a  pair,  and  for  years  had  been  offering  enormous  sums  for 
a  second,     Pilkington  had  commissioned  a  friend  in  India  to  send 
him  two  from  the  East;  they  were  now  in  the  river  on  board  \ 
good  ship  *  Earl  of  Chatham/  and  in  proof  of  his  story  he  pull 
out  the  letter  advising  him  of  their  despatch.     Nothing   Blood 
between  him  and  independence  except  the  want  of  a  suitable 
cage  in  which  to  present  them,  and  he  could  no  more  rain 
two  guineas   for  the   purpose   than  pay  off  the  national    de 
Goldsmith  protested  tliat  a  single  half-guinea  was  all   he  had 
the   world,     "•  Ay/ says  Pilkington,   'but  you  have  a  watch  : 
you  could  let  me  have   that  I  could  pawn  it  across  I 
two  guineas,  and   be   able   to  repay  you  with  heartfelt  gratitn 
in  a  tew  days,'     Pilkington  must  have  resolved  to  have  his  j 
as  rati  as  his  guineas  when  he  made  poor  Oliver  the  dupe  Of 
gVOM  B  hoax,     Tv  elapsed,  when  he  suddenly  rcappea 

in    a    stni     ol    semi-intoxication  at  Goldsmith's  chaml 
greeted  him  in  the  language  of  familiar  friendship,  at  the  unhu 
moment  when  Topliam  Beauclerk  and  General  Oglethorpe  we 
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honouring  him  with  their  company,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  serin 
intimate  with  the  vulgar  and  disreputable  importer  of  white 
mice.  Pilkington  had  come  to  pay,  not  the  guineas,  but  the 
*  heartfelt  gratitude.'  '  Here,  my  dear  friend,'  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, as  he  pulled  a  rouple  of  little  parcels  out  of  his  pot  U,  I, 
*is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  for 
though  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  return  you  the  two 
guineas,  you  nor  any  man  else  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  that  I 
want  gratitude.'  Oliver,  roused  to  anger,  bid  him  begone,  and 
he  departed  carrying  his  tea  and  sugar  with  him.  They  never 
met  again;    but  when  Pilkington    was  dying,  a   messenger  took, 

I  Mr.  Forster,  *  to  the  poor  starving  creature's  deathbed  a 
guinea  from  Mr.  Goldsmith.' 

Mr.  Cooke,  who  relates  the  anecdote  of  the  white  mice,  has 
coupled  with  it  another  illustration  of  the  extreme  credulity  of 
his  friend.     He  appeared  late  and  hungry  at  a  rlub,  and,  having 

ifi  no  dinner,  ordered  a  dish  of  mutton  chops  for  supper. 
His  companions,  to  balk  his  eager  appetite,  drew  their  chairs 
from  the  table  on  the  appearance  of  the  dish,  and  gave  sundry 
symptoms  of  disgust.  Goldsmith  asked  anxiously  if  anything 
was  the  matter  with  the  chops  ;  but  they  evaded  the  question, 
and  it  was  only  with  much  pressing  that  they  were  brought  to 
tell  him  that  the  smell  was  offensive.  He  rang  the  bell,  coveted 
the  waiter,  who  quickly  caught  up  the  jest,  with  abuse,  and,  for  a 
punishment,  insisted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  company,  that  the 
man  should  eat  the  horrible  viands  himself.  A  fresh  supper 
was  prepared  for  Oliver,  who,  soon  regretting  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken,  ordered  *a  dram  for  the  poor  waiter,  who  might 
otherwise  get  sick  from  so  nauseating  a  meal.'  What  wild 
tales  of  things  beyond  his  immediate  cognizance  would  not  a 
man  believe  who  smelt  the  dish  beneath  his  nose  by  the  asser- 
tions of  his  friends  ! 

In  the  lodging  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Goldsmith,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1761,  received  for  the  first  time  to  supper  the  great 
Samuel  Johnson.  Percy,  who  brought  about  the  meeting,  called 
for  the  sage,  and  found  him  in  a  trim  unlike  what  he  had  ever 
witnessed  before, — his  clothes  new  and  his  wig  nicely  powdered. 
Marvelling  why  the  negligent  Johnson  should  dress  himself  with 
such  courtly  care  to  visit  an  indigent  author  in  his  humble 
apartment,  Percy  ventured  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  received  for 
reply, — *  Why,  sir,  1  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great 
shnen,  justifies  his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by 
quoting  my  practice,  and  1  am  desirous  this  night  to  show  him  a 
better  example.'  An  addiction  to  foppery  had  been  the  lormer 
as  it  was  the  subsequent  weakness  of  Oliver.     In  Ireland  he  got 

the 


the  reputation  of  attempting  to  dazzle  his  bishop   If  a  pair  of 
scarlet  I ueeehes  ;   in  Edinburgh,  as  wc  learn  irom   a   tailor's  bill 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  recovered,  he  wore  *  rich  sky-blue  satin/ 
*  fine    sky-blue  shalloon,*  and  'silver  hat-lace  ; '   on   settling 
London,  lie  was  met  by  an  old  schoolfellow  in  a  tarnished  suit 
green  and  gold;  when  his  reputation  was  established,  a  waitiii; 
woman  at  a  house  where  he  visited  remembered  hi  in  ehielh   bf 
the  ludicrous   ostentation  with  which  he  showed  off  his  cloak 
and  cane;  and  when  he  was  with  a  party  of  celebrities,  such  as 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Garrick,   and   Murphy,   *  he   strutted   about 
bragging    of    his   bloom-coloured  coat,'  and   runu  Miming  that  his 
tailor,  Mr,  Filby,  had  begged  to  be  recommended  when  admiring 
spectators  asked  who  made  his  clothes.    From  the  retort  of  John- 
son that  Mr.  Filby  was  thinking   of  the  CKrwd   which  would 
attracted  by  the  strange  hue  of  the  cloth,  and  of  the  credit  he  shoul 
get  for  producing  a  reputable  garment  out  of  so  absurd  a  colour, 
it  may  be  presumed    that  even    lor    those   gayer-dressing  days 
was    ridiculously  gaudy.     It   was,   therefore,    from  no    indiffer- 
ence to  appearances  that  for  a  brief  interval  he  resigned  him*? 
to  a  sordid  style  of  dress.      His  pockets  wen-  empty,  his  credii 
nothing,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  was  glad  to  justify 
the  meanness  of  his  attire  by  the  example  of  Johnson. 

The  year  17(32  found  him  still  working  upon  a  variety  of 
compilations  for  Mr.  Newberry,  of  whom  he  said  that  '  he  was 
the  patron  of  more  distressed  authors  than  any  man  of  his  time,' 
and  a  distressed  author  now  and  ever  after  whs  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. On  one  occasion  this  patron  paid  him  twenty  guineas — 
'a  sum,*  he  said,  '1  was  so  little  used  to  receive  in  a  lump,  that 
I  felt  myself  under  the  embarrassment  of  Captain  llraxen  in  the 
play,  whether  1  should  build  a  privateer  or  a  playhouse  with  the 
money.'  The  embarrassment  which  quickly  followed  was  of  aa 
opposite  kind,  and  he  had  constant  recourse  to  Mr.  Ni 
for  loans.  'These  paltry  advances,'  Mr.  Forster  admirably 
remarks,  in  language  which  ought  to  sink  into  the  mind  of  every 
man  who  makes  literature  his  profession,  'are  a  hopeless 
glement.  They  bar  freedom  oi  judgment  on  anything  pro 
and  escape  is  lelt  to  be  impossible.  Some  days — some 
perhaps—have  been  lost  in  idleness  or  illness  ;  the  future 
a  mortgage  to  the  past,  every  hour  has  its  want  forestalled  upon 
the  labour  of  the  succeeding  hour,  and  Gulliver  lies  bound  in 
Lilliput.' 

This  was  the  period  of  the  famous  Coek-lane  ghost.      A  cJer, 
in  a  public  office,  prohibited  by  the  law  from  marrying  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wile,  lived  with  her  in  concubinage.     She  died 
of    the  smallpox  in   the   early   part  of   17«'.u,    bequeathing   ber 
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property,  which  was  about  a  hundred  pounds,  to  her  lover. 
They  had  previously  lodged  in  Cock-lane  with  one  Parsons,  & 
parish  clerk,  who  borrowed  money  of  his  tenant,  and,  being; 
unable  or  unwilling  to  defray  the  debt,  he  was  sued  by  his 
creditor.  The  grudge  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Parsons 
found  vent  upon  the  death  of  the  woman,  and  he  set  his  daughter, 
1  of  twelve,  to  assert  that  she  had  seen  her  ghost,  and  to 
counterfeit  noises  whiih  were  supposed  to  come  from  the  *  per- 
turbed spirit.'  The  final  result  to  which  the  device  tended  was, 
that  the  ghost  was  to  knock,  in  answer  to  questions,  twice  for  a 
negative  and  once  for  an  affirmative,  and  by  this  means  to  indi- 
cate that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  her  paramour,  and  wished. 
him  hanged.  The  sensation  excited  by  the  farce  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1762  was  immense.  The  Duke  of  \  ork.  Lord 
Hertford,  Lady  Northumberland,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  and  Horace 
YYalpole,  went  together  in  a  ha<  kney-eoach,  and,  though  it  rained 
torrents,  found  the  lane  full  of  people,  and  the  house  so  crammed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  till  somebody  recognised  the 
Duke.  While  the  frenzy  was  proceed  inn,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  con- 
junction with  other  persons  oi  eminence,  investigated  the  story. 
The  ghost  had  never  made  a  sign  except  when  the  girl  was 
present  and  in  bed,  and,  the  Doctor  obliging  her  to  place  her 
hands  above  the  clothes,  the  noises  ceased.  The  spirit  having 
very  incautiously  promised  to  slrikc  her  own  coffin,  which  was  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  vault,  and  called  upon  her  in  vain  to  keep  her  word.  The 
exposure  was  complete,  and  Johnson  drew  up  a  statement  of  the 
particulars,  aud  published  it  in  the  newspapers.  The  Dtx  tor 
himself  always  spoke  of  his  share  in  detecting  the  cheat  with 
much  satisfaction,  but  many,  with  Churchill  at  their  head, 
laughed  at  him  for  thinking  it  worth  a  serious  refutation. 
Parsons,  for  his  infamous  attempt  to  procure  the  death  of  hi* 
former  lodger  by  a  judicial  murder,  was  three  times  set  in  the 
pillory  at  the  end  of  Cock-lane,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year*  The 
mob,  who  were  more  ready  '  to  take  the  ghost's  word  '  than  to 
listen  to  Johnson's  reasoning,  sympathised  with  Parsons,  and 
collected  a  subscription  for  him.  An  incident  which  for  weeks 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  promised  to  prove  a  popular  topic,  and, 
by  an  extant  receipt  for  three  guineas  paid  by  ^ew  berry.  Gold- 
smith was  known  to  have  produced  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
The  supposed  piece,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mystery  Revealed,' 
has  been  lately  discovered,  and  is  republished  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham in  Goldsmith's  works. 

Shortly  niter  Johnson  had  laid,  and  Goldsmith  chronicled,  the 
Cock-lane    ghost,   the   worn-out  author  visited  Tunbridge    and 
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Bath  for  his  health.  The  Icing  of  the  latter  place,  the  notorious 
Beau  Nash,  had  died  the  year  before,  and  Goldsmith 
advantage  of  the  event  to  write  his  Life,  He  speaks  in  man. 
passages  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  thou 
it  does  not  appear  when  or  where  the  meeting  occurred,  it 
either  a  fact,  or  he  must  have  received  considerable  assistant 
from  the  friends  of  the  Beau.  The  literal  report  of  his  con- 
versation, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  dramatic,  and  of  itself 
conveys  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man,  together  with  t  lie  details 
his  habits  and  manners,  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
familiar  associate.  The  merit  of  the  biography  is  less  as  a  piece 
of  composition,  a  particular  in  which  it  is  very  unequal,  than 
a  vivid  portrait  of  the  vanities,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and,  what 
was  a  redeeming'  trait,  the  charities  of  this  poor  slave  and  orbit 
of  fashion.  He  has  neither  exalted  nor  caricatured  him. 
describes  him  as  what  he  was — 'a  weak  man  governing  weaker 
subjects,'  frivolous,  insipid,  petulant,  and  boastful,  withou 
steady  principles  or  the  lighter  talents.  People  bore  with  his 
dominion  because  he  was  a  useful  manager  of  their  amusement] 
and  because  they  were  conscious  that  they  paid  him  but  a  mc 
respect.  Goldsmith  received  for  this  biography,  which  is  of  < 
siderable  length,  only  fourteen  guineas. 

At  the  end  of  1762,  Goldsmith,  urged,  we  suppose,  by 
necessity  for  fresher  air  and  more  active  exercise,  hired, 
addition  to  his  London  lodging,  country  apartments  in  Islington 
from  a  friend  of  Newberry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming.  To  secur 
the  landlady  her  dues,  and  to  protect  Goldsmith  from  the  eflec 
of  his  own  prodigality,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bookseller  slum  Id  I 
the  board  and  lodging  quarterly,  and  deduct  it  from  the  literar 
earnings  of  his  author.  What  little  money  Oliver  fingered 
doled  out  to  him  in  small  sums  of  from  one  to  two  guineas  at  a  time 
No  better  arrangement  could  be  made  for  a  man  who,  in  hif  ov 
words,  was  careless  of  the  future,  and  intent  upon  enjoyiag  tfc 
present ;  but  even  this  precaution,  after  a  short  trial,  proved  ic 
sufficient  to  ward  off  the  old  distresses.  In  the  mean  while 
besides  writing  sundry  miscellanies,  he  was  busy  upon  a  *  His 
tory  of  England  '  for  the  young,  in  a  series  of  letters.  His  mode 
of  compiling  was  to  spend  his  morning  in  reading  such  a  portion 
of  Hume,  Rapin,  and  sometimes  Kennet,  as  would  furnish 
matter  for  a  single  chapter.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
day  with  his  friends,  and  when  he  went  up  to  bed.  wrote 
his  forenoon  preparations  with  the  same  facility  as  a  coi 
Letter.  With  such  a  system  there  could  be  no  deep  research 
comprehensive  views,  or  profound  thought.  Nor  does  he  pre- 
tend to  anything  of  the  kind.     His  aim  was  to  produce  a  pleasing 
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transparent  narrative,  and  in  this  be  succeeded.  The  i  Letters' 
appeared  in  1704  as  from  a  *  Nobleman  to  bis  Son/ and  were 
generally  attributed  to  tbe  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  wbose  stiff  and 
heavy  composition  bad  no  resemblance  wbatever  to  tbe  easy  and 
often  careless  style  of  Goldsmith.  The  sale  of  the  book  was 
rapid,  and,  though  superficial  and  inaccurate,  it  has  never  ceased 
to  be  a  favourite. 

Newberry's  payments  exceeding  Goldsmith's  earnings,  tbe 
advances  came  to  an  end,  and  the  landlady's  bills  were  left  undis- 
charged. She  was  a  woman  in  whom  resolution  was  unmixed 
with  tenderness,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  arrears  were  of 
short  continuance,  she  arrested  him  at  the  close  of  17(34  for 
her  rent,  When  Boswell  expressed  his  wonder  that  he  who  had 
obtained  the  title  of  the  *  great  moralist  *  should  be  kind  to  a 
mrm  of  very  bad  character.  Goldsmith  replied — *  He  is  now 
become  miserable,  and  that  insures  the  protection  of  Johnson,'  It 
was  to  this  steady  friend  of  the  miserable  that  he  had  recourse 
in  his  present  dilemma,  and  when  the  messenger  returned  he 
brought  with  him  a  guinea  and  the  assurance  that  the  moralist 
would  speedily  follow.  Johnson  found  him  in  a  violent  passion, 
the  guinea  changed,  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before 
him.  As  they  talked  of  the  means  of  extricating  him  from  his 
difficulties,  Goldsmith  produced  a  novel  he  had  composed  in  his 
snatches  of  leisure,  and  Johnson,  after  glancing  his  eye  through 
its  pages,  sallied  out  and  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds  to  James 
Newberry,  the  nephew  of  the  bookseller  with  whom  we  are 
already  familiar.  Oliver  paid  his  rent,  rated  the  landlady,  and 
left  her  lodgings.  Johnson  thought  himself  that  the  novel  would 
meet  with  bat  moderate  success,  and  Newberry's  opinion  of  it 
was  not  sufficiently  high  to  induce  him  to  print  it.  A  manuscript 
which  was  among  the  most  precious  ever  penned  was  thrown 
aside  for  the  present,  and  half  of  Goldsmith's  immortality  lay 
exposed  to  the  accidents  which  grow  out  of  negligence. 

But  the  day  was  now  come  when  he  was  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  gain  that  station  among  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  for  which 
he  had  pined  so  long.  l  The  Traveller,'  which  he  had  commenced 
nine  years  before  when  he  was  abroad,  and  which  he  had  brooded 
over  at  intervals  with  fond  solicitude,  was  at  last  ready  for  tbe 
press.  In  1758,  when  he  was  young  in  authorship,  be  told  his 
brother  Henry  that  poetry  was  easier  to  produce  than  prose, 
which  can  only  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  be  was  not  then 
the  ready  writer  of  prose  which  he  quickly  became,  for  to  the 
last  he  composed  poetry  with  singular  slowness.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  had  been  four  or  five  years  in  gathering  the  inci- 
dents of  his  *  Deserted  Village,1  and  two  years  were  spent  in  the 
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process  of  versifying  what  lie  had  gleaned.  Nobody  would  hnve 
guessed,  when  k  The  Traveller '  appeared  on  the  1  Oth  of* 
cember,  1764,  what  months  of  toil  lav  liid  in  thai  little  pamphh 
of  verse,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  the  author'* 
mind  with  the  same  facility  that  it  fell  from  the  reader's  kMBI 
But  trie  labour  had  not  been  greater  than  the  reward.  In  a  fei 
weeks  it  crept  into  reputation,  and  was  equally  admired  I  \  D 
main,  nriil  the  discriminating:  few.  Johnson  declared  that  tbef 
had  been  no  such  piece  sim-e  the  time  of  Pope,  and  I  •> 
later  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  lan^uagt 
There  is  perhaps  no  oilier  which  combines  an  equal  amount 
ease  and  polish — which  preserves  a  juster  medium  beta 
negligence  and  constraint.  The  sentiments  and  luuuuHgjB  are 
of  the  same  mild  and  equable  cast.  There  are  no  bold  flights  < 
ncy,  no  dkriBg  metaphors,  no  sublime  ideas  or  prtwtratir 
ims.  The  charm  is  in  the  happy  selection  oJ  the 
in  uhirs  which  compose  his  pictures  of  men  and  nature  in  tb 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  almost  unvnrun 
elegance,  find  often  the  exquisite  I'rlfciry,  of  the  language  ir 
which  these  particulars  are  embodied.  Many  singrle  lines 
unsurpassed  for  gentle  beauty  of  expression,  and  for  the  distiti 
ness  of  the  image  which  they  place  before  the  mind,  lie  e 
too;  in  those  artifices  of  style  by  which  the  repetition  of 
and  phrases  adds  melody  and  force.  His  verse  is  pitched  in  th 
fcej  which  suits  with  the  general  spirit  of  his  poetry.  I 
resounding  than  that  of  Johnson,  but  it  has  suflicient  full 
tone,  and  is  all  but  uniformly  musical.*  For  this  delig 
production,    tvhu-h    he    hud    been    nine    years    in    brie 

•  *  There  is  not,*  said  Langton,  '  a  bad  line  in  that  poein  of  the  Traveller  ; 
not  one  of  Drydcu's  careless  veraea.*     He  must  have  forgotten  the  lust  line 
the  following  couplet,  which  ought  to  have  been  intolerable  to  the  fiae 
Goldsmith  ;— 

'  As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given, 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even.' 

The  passage  cost  him  considerable  trouble,  for  he  expunged  the  version  whid 

stands  in  the  first  edition,  and  the  couplet  we  have  quoted  makes  part  of  the  seem 

attempt.    This  few  additions  he  owed  to  Johnson  are   exoeflen^  ami 

especially,  which  he  introduced  into  GoldsmiuYi  descriptioa  of  the 

in  the  forest,  and  dreading  destruction  from  Indians  or  wild  beasts,  is  i 

for  its  terseness,  its  melody,  and  the  vivid  picture  which  it  presents  of  i 

struggling  between  terror  and  fatigue, 

1  There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flics, 

And  all  around  distressful  yells  uri^e. 

11  ie  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his 

7b  stop  too  fearful,  and  tvofiiint  to  got 

Casta  a  long  look  where  England's  p  lories  shine. 

And  bids  his  bosom  sympathise  with  mine.' 

The  expression  iu  the  last  of  these  lines  is  affected,  and  a  few  more  exc*pri»« 
could  be  found  to  Langton's  remark. 
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maturity,  ami  which  passed  through  nine  editions  during  his  life, 
he  received  of  Mr.  Newberry  iweutv  guinea*.  Whether  he 
reserved  to  himself  any  future  share  of  the  profits  is  uncertain  ; 
but  we  question  if  an  obscure  author,  which  he  then  was,  would 
obtain  a  forger  equivalent  in  the  present  day  for  the  copyright  of 
a  poem  of  the  same  length  and  merit.  It  is  the  success  of  the 
publication  which  makes  the  sum  appear  small,  while  Newberry 
had  to  consider  the  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  the  chance  of  gain. 
Johnson  jrot  but  ten  guineas  for  his  'London,'  and  only  five  more 
for  his  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.' 

•The  Traveller  '  was  inscribed  to  the  brother  to  whom  the  first 
sketch  was  sent  from  Switzerland,  and  who  is  addressed  in  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem  in  as  magical  language  as  was  ever 
dictated  by  genius  and  affection  combined,  Henry  Goldsmith 
was  wren  years  older  than  Oliver,  and  something  of  the  respect 
which  would  be  paid  to  a  parent  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the 
fraternal  love  of  the  younger  ;  for  not  only  in  his  public  dedication, 
but  in  a  private  letter,  he  calls  him  4  Dear  SrrJ  He  soon  alt  it- 
wards  Liv-'  i  proof  of  hfs  attachment.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
iini — the  Karl  of  Northumberland — hearing  that  the  author 
of  l  The  Traveller  J  was  a  native  of  lhat  country,  sent  for  Imn, 
and  offered  to  promote  his  advancement,  to  which  {.iinhlsinith 
Malta]  thai  he  had  a  brother,  a  clergyman,  who  stood  in  need  of 
help.  'As  for  myself,'  said  Oliver  t«>  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  outer  room,  '  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for 
support  ;  the  v  rue  inv  best  friends,  and  1  am  not  im  lined  to 
forsake  them  for  others.'  He  was  feeling  then  the  first  (lush  of 
satisfaction  from  the  increased  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  trade,  and  the  more  liberal  offers  which  came  thick  upon 
him  ;  but  the  power  of  his  name  only  served  in  the  end  to 
increase  his  embarrassments.  He  employed  it  to  raise  larger 
sums  and  contract  more  numerous  obligations,  while  the  money  was 
quickly  spent  and  the  obligations  remained.  In  the  compassion 
which  is  excited  by  the  distresses  of  Goldsmith,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  many  of  them  were  the  result  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct ;  and  we  fear,  if  a  debtor  and  creditor  H -count  were  struck, 
it  would  be  found  at  the  close  that  in  money  dealings  he  had 
been  guilty  of  greater  injustice  to  others  than  had  ever  been  com- 
mitted against  himself. 

In  1763  was  established  what  many  years  later  received  the 
title  of  the  *  Literary  Club,'  but  which  at  first  was  called  the 
4  Turks  Head  Club,'  from  the  name  of  the  taveru  where  it  met.* 
It  was  settled  by  its  founders,   Johnson  and    Reynolds,  that  it 

I  •  The  most  accurate  and  complete  ocoottat  of  the  ea^yMttorj  of  tfW  Literary 
Club  a Inch  has  vet  appeared  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Forster* 
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should  consist  of  such  men  that,  if  only  two  of  them  attended, 
they  should  have  the  ability  to  entertain  one  another.  Gold- 
smith was  among;  the  nine  original  members,  and  owed  this 
honour  to  the  influence  and  recommendation  of  Johnson,  frbo 
in  the  same  v«  ;u  said  of  him  to  J3osweU,  '  He  is  one  of  the 
first  men  we  now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy 
man   too.     He  has   been    loose    in    his   principles,    but    he   is 

•  'fining  right.'  But  this  opinion  of  his  literary  attainments  was 
that  of  Johnson  himself*  and  not  of  the  world.  What  he  bid 
hitherto  written  had  been  published  anonymously,  and,  it 
Hawkins  is  to  be  believed,  when  he  was  mentioned  for  the  club 
the  notion  prevailed  that  he  was  a  mere  booksellers  dn 
incapable  of  anything  higher  than  translating-  or  compiling. 
Admitted  at  first  upon  sufferance,  he  was  now  become,  bj 
publication  of  his  poem,  among;  the  ornaments  of  the  society. 
The  attention  he  began  to  receive  is  shown  in  his  amusing 
and  characteristic  speech  when  Kelly  introduced  himself  to 
him  at  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouse,  and  asked  him  to 
dinner.  *  I  would  with  pleasure/  said  Goldsmith,  'accept  your 
kind  invitation,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  boy.  my 
"  Traveller"  has  found  me  a  home  in  so  many  places,  that  I  am 
engaged,  I  believe,  three  days.  Let  me  see — to-day  I  dine  with 
Edmund  Burke,  to-morrow  with  J)r,  Nugent,  and  the  next  day 
with  Topham  Beauclerk  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you, 
I'll  dine  with  you  Saturday/  About  the  same  time  Lloyd,  the 
friend  of  Churchill,  accosted  him  in  a  tavern,  and,  claiming  his 
acquaintance  as  a  brother  poet,  invited  him  to  a  supper-party  in 
the  evening.  Long  after  midnight  Goldsmith  heard  the  \«>iceof 
his  host  in  altercation  with  a  man  in  the  passage,  and,  hastening 
tb  the  support  of  his  new  friend,  found  thai  the  landlord  of  the 
nouse,  to  whom  Lloyd  was  already  in  debt,  was  refusing-  to  trust 
him  for  the  reckoning.     '  Pho,   pbo,  my  dear  boy  !'   exclaimed 

•Goldsmith,   *  let's  have  no  more  words  about  the   matter;'  and 
turning   to   the   landlord  asked  him  if  he  would  lake  his  pl< 
for  the  amount.     'Most  certainly,  Doctor,'  said   the  man,  'and 
lor  as  much  more  as  you  like.'     *  Why,   then,'  rejoined    Lloyd, 

*  send  in  another  cast  of  wine,  and  add  it  to  the  bill.*  With  this 
bill  the  landlord  presented  himself  in  due  course  at  Goldsmith's 
door,  and  he  discovered  too  late  that  the  evening's  entertainment 
had  in  every  sense  of  the  word  been  at  his  expense. 

Among  other  effects  of  his  growing  fame,  it  was  now  that  he 
resolved  his  dress  should  be  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  be 
appeared,  in  purple  silk  smallclothes,  a  scarlet  great-coat,  and  a 
physician's  wig;.  He  carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  the  badge  uf  his 
calling,  in   his  hand,   and  a  sword,  which   was  never  combined 
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ith  this  professional  symbol,  hiinij  at  his  side.  The  we.-ipon 
was  so  disproportioned  to  his  diminutive  stature  that  ajso&oonkb 
who  passed  him  in  the  Strand  called  to  his  companion  '  to  look 
at  that  fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck  through  it."  Goldsmith  not 
■ 'illy  descended  to  a  retort,  and  cautioned  the  passengers  against 
that  'brace  oi  pickpockets,'  but  stepped  from  the  footpath  into  the 
roadway,  half-drew  his  sword,  and  invited  the  jester  to  a  mortal 
combat.  The  fops  slunk  away  amid  the  hoo tings  of  the  specta- 
rs  ;  and  the  story  has  been  told  as  an  instance  of  the  manly 
alour  of  Goldsmith,  Such  a  vapouring  challenge  in  a  crowded 
treet  where  a  duel  was  impossible  seems  to  us  to  be  only  a  proof 
f  his  extreme  indiscretion. 
Goldsmith,  in  the  early  part  of  17l>4,  left  his  town  lodging  in 
Wine-Office  Court,  for  Garden  Court,  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
shared  his  rooms  with  the  buller  of  the  society.  Ashamed  of 
their  mean  appearance,  he  observed  apologetically  to  Johnson, 
*  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers,  Sir,  than  these.'  'Nay, 
if,"  said  Johnson,  'never  mind  that.  Nil  tc  ijuawiveri*  ffl 
Then  the  sudden  success  of  the  *  Traveller'  changed  his  posi- 
on  in  the  world,  he  removed  to  more  decent  apartments  in 
he  same  court.  His  country  quarters  were,  first  in  a  room  of 
on  bury  Tower,  Islington,  and  next  in  a  small  house  in  the 
ware  Road,  which  he  shared  with  one  Bott,  a  barrister, 
described  by  Cooke  as  'an  intimate  literary  friend.'  His  labours 
during  1765,  and  a  large  portion  of  17lirj,  have  left  Little  trat  e, 
and,  unless  we  had  known  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  to  live,  we 
should  have  inferred  that  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the  indolent 
enjoyment  of  his  fame.  It  is  conjectured,  from  a  memorandum  by 
Newberry,  that  he  drew  up  at  this  time  the  rough  draught  of  the 
work  entitled  'A  Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy,'  which  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  which,  small  as  is  now  its 
scientific  value,  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  for  that  trauslu- 
nt  style  and  felicity  of  expression  which  throw  a  literary  charm 
ver  even  the  rigid  farts  of  natural  philosophy.  He  made  a 
lection  of  ■  Poems  for  Young  Ladies,'  in  17ol>,  lor  which  he 
ad  ten  guineas,  and  for  another  compilation  of  the  same  kind, 
1767,  he  was  paid  fifty.  For  the  latter  he  told  Mr.  Cooke 
he  got  two  hundred  pounds,  just  as  three  years  before  he  assured 
Bosvvell  that  he  had  received  four  hundred  for  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  He  must  often  have  paid  dearly  for  these  false 
pretences.  The  mention  of  such  large  sums  would  invite  appli- 
tions  from  needy  friends,  which,  with  his  easy  disposition,  and 
s  anxiety  to  make  good  his  boast,  he  would  be  unable  to 
si&t.  Though  the  two  hundred  pounds  was  a  fable,  he  assigned 
excellent  reason  why  so  slight  a  task  should  be  so  liberally 

rewarded. 


rewarded.  *  A  man,'  he  said,  4 shows  Lis  judgment  In  these 
■elections,  and  he  may  often  be  twenty  years  of  his  life  culti- 
vating that  judgment.* 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1766,  the  ■  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ' 
appeared,  and  Tan  through  three  editions  in  the  year.  Its  excel- 
lence, therefore,  was  recognised  at  once,  hut  it  was  nut  at  first 
what  it  lias  since  become,  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  ilie 
.English  language.  Garrick  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned 
from  it ;  Johnson  called  it  'a  mere  fanciful  performance;'  and 
Burke,  in  praising  it,  seems  to  have  specified  its  pathos  as  its 
distinguishing  merit.  When  Johnson  said  it  was  fanciful,  he 
alluded,  we  presume,  to  the  construction  of  the  story,  which  is 
full  of  improbabilities.  The  accumulated  miseries  which  befal 
the  \  iear  and  his  family,  and  their  strange  ;un!  rapid  return  to 
prosperity,  have  often  been  mentioned  as  passing  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  experience.  The  majority,  indeed,  of  the  principal 
incidents  arise  from  a  scries  of  chances,  which,  separately,  were 
not  unlikely  to  happen,  but  which  in  conjunction  cease  to  be 
natural.  When  the  vicar  is  supping  with  the  servants  at  the 
fine  mansion,  and  the  master  and  mistress  unexpectedly  return, 
it  saves  him  from  discomfiture  that  they  enter  accompanied  by 
the  object  of  his  son's  attachment,  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot, 
When  the  whole  party  go  to  witness  the  performance  of  the 
strolling  players,  this  sun  stands  before  him  as  one  of  the  actors. 
When  he  continues  his  journey,  and  stops  at  night  at  a  little 
public-house,  he  hears  the  landlady  abuse  a  poor  lodges  in  the 
garret,  and  recognises  his  lost  daughter  in  the  supplicant's  m 
Such  wonderful  rneelings  are  set  thick  in  the  tale.  The  charac- 
ters themselves  in  several  particulars  are  overdone.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  vicar  is  delightful,  but  when  he  mistakes  such  a 
servant  as  Goldsmith  has  drawn  for  the  owner  of  the  house,  uod 
KOCh  women  of  the  town  for  London  fine  ladies,  the  credulity  of 
Dr.  Piimrose  is  much  too  great  for  that  of  the  reader.  Sir 
William  Thornhill  is  represented  as  a  good  and  sensible  man, 
but  he  shows  himself  to  be  neither  when  he  abandons  his  estate 
to  a  monster  like  his  nephew,  and  permits  the  vicai  to  be  crushed 
by  mi-eiies  lie  could  have  averted  or  relieved.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  and  numerous  other  blemishes  of  the  same  description,  the 
story,  from  first  to  last,  leaves  a  pervading  sense  of  beauty  upon 
the  mind.  This  is  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  running  coca- 
rnriitruv  of  wise  and  gentle  sentiments  which  gives  ti- 
the narrative,  and  to  the  charm  of  the  serene  .-mil  finished  - 
of  what  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  Goldsmith's  prase.  If 
an  objection  is  to  be  made,  it  is  that  the  neatness  is  so  sua 
that  it    grows   monotonous.       But  its   highest  excellence  is  a* 
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representation  of  domestic  life,  painted  with  the  smoothness 
and  minute  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  picture.  It  is  a  phase  of 
humanity  which  lies  within  the  experience,  and  carries  with  it 
the  sympathy,  of  nearly  all  the  world,  and  is  not  the  less  relished 

it  the  family,  with  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  the 
ability.  li;i\c  t!i«'ir  full  share  of  the  petty  weaknesses  of  their 
class.  The  vicar  is  the  most  perfect  character  in  the  book,  bat 
while  we  love  him  for  his  benevolence,  his  resignation,  and  his 
cbeeifulness,  we  smile  at  the  contrast  between  the  sense  of  his 
conversation  and  the  simplicity  of  his  conduct,  at  the  wise  maxims 
which  he  utters  on  every  occasion,  and  which  on  every  occasion 
are  overruled  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  Ilie* 
thing  else  in  the  talc  equals  the  skill  and  humour  with  which 
Goldsmith  has  depicted  the  vanities  and  stratagems  of  the  female 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  especially  of  poor  JVIis.  Primrose 
herself,  whom  he  barely  manages  to  redeem  from  contempt. 
The  nature,  however,  which  he  describes,  is  what  lies  chiefly 
upon  the  surface,  lie  did  not  attempt  to  sound  the  depths  of 
the  heart,  which  is  the  faculty  that  Johnson  valued  most  in  a 
(■list,  and  the  want  of  it  in  Goldsmith  was  a  principal  cause 
of  his  low  estimation  of  the  l  Vicar  of  Wakefield/  Much  as 
Oliver  had  seen  of  life,  he  had  no  ^rcat  power  of  seizing  charac- 
ter. He  never  was  able  to  travel  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
early  home.  The  vicar  was  his  father,  and  out  of  his  not 
v<  iv  complex  self  he  has  contrived   to  furnish  two  characters — 

t George  Primrose  and  Sir  William  Thornhill.  Even  these  mate- 
rials were  not  employed  for  the  first  time.  He  had  drawn 
extensively  upon  them  before,  in  the  story  of  the  '  Man  in  Black,* 
and  in  other  portions  of  his  miscellaneous  writings.  If  the  male 
characters  were  family  portraits,  there  can  be  little  question  that 

•  Mrs.  Primrose  had  a  strong1  resemblance  to  his  mother,  and 
Olivia  and  Sophia  to  his  sisters  ;  for  since  be  left  Ireland  he 
had  never  sat  at  a  domestic  hearth,  and  had  had  no  later  expe- 
i  ieuce  of  the  female  life  he  describes.* 

•  One  indication  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  this  delightful  story  is  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  it  lias  furnished  fur  picture*,  some  of  which  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
book  which  inspired  them.      No  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  can  forget  the  exquisite 
work  of  M  already,  '  The  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,'  or  the  masterly  painting 
y  MacTise  of  'Moses  and  the  gross  of  Given  ,    which  was  in  the 

cade  toy  Exhibition  of  1850,  Nothing  could  be  mure  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
Goldsmith's  characters  than  Che  expression  depicted  in  each  of  the  countenances 
i Li  the  latter  picture,  the  emotion  vuryiug  with  every  member  of  the  group,  and 
as  true  as  it  was  powerful  in  all.  No  pictures  are  more  popular  than  tin  se  which 
illustrate    some  literar)    mur  and   none   will    have  n  more  enduring  in- 

terest. The  beautiful  paintings  >•(  Mr,  Leslie  owe  their  reputation  lo  their  intrinsic 
but  it  certainly  adds  to  the  delight  they  aftord  that  they  give  form 
lour  to  onr  shadowy  ideas  of  the  creations  of  Cervantes,  Goldsmith,  and 
2?ttirne. 
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The  pecuniary  obligations  of  Goldsmith  continued  to  increase 
with  his  years,  and  ho  was  recommended  to  write  for  the  stage, — 
a  successful  play  at  that  period  producing  far  larger  profits  to  the 
author  than  any  other  species  of  literary  composition.  He  acted 
on  the  advice,  and,  having  completed  in  17G7  his  comedy  of  the 
*  Good-natured  Man,'  offered  it  to  Garrick.  Davies  informs  us 
that  Johnson  took  pleasure  in  introducing  Goldsmith  to  his 
eminent  acquaintances,  but  he  had  not  brought  him  into  contact 
•with  his  old  pupil,  for  a  bad  feeling  had  long  existed  between 
the  actor  and  the  poet.  It  was  the  latter  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ill-will  by  commenting  with  severity  upon  the  treat- 
ment which  dramatists  received  from  managers  in  a  pas 
of  his  *  Essay  upon  Polite  Learning*  that  was  aimed  at 
Garrick.  Shortly  afterwards  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  *  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences '  became  vacant,  and  Goldsmith,  not 
very  delicately,  called  upon  the  subject  of  his  censure,  who  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  and  requested  his  vole.  The  menagei 
replied  that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  all  claim  to  his  support 
by  an  unprovoked  attack.  ■  In  truth,'  Goldsmith  said,  *  he 
■poken  his  mind,  and  he  believed  he  was  very  right'  They 
parted  with  outward  civility  and  mutual  irritation,  and  met  n<> 
more  until  they  were  put  into  communication  by  Reynolds,  with 
■  view  to  get  the  '  Good-natured  Man  '  upon  the  Stage,  fiat-rick, 
according  to  Davies,  expected  to  be  courted,  and  Goldsmith  was 
determined  not  to  fawn.  Differences  soon  broke  out  between 
them.  Garrick  demanded  alterations,  .Goldsmith  was  pertinacious 
in  refusing  to  make  them,  and  gave  only  a  modified  consent  in 
the  end  ;  ( iarrick  proposed  that  Whitehead  the  laureate — -we  can- 
not say  the  poet — should  arbitrate  between  them,  and  (  ■  ■■hkinitb 
rejected1  the  suggestion  as  an  insult.  It  at  last  came  to  an 
rupture,  and  Oliver,  after  telling  the  actor  that  he  suspected  his 
conduct  to  he  dictated  by  revenge  for  the  old  offence,  withdrew 
his  comedy,  and  sent  it  to  (  'olmnn,  the  new  manager  of  Covent- 
Garden  theatre,  who  immediately  accepted  it.  'I  cannot 
feeling  a  secret  satisfaction,'  he  wrote  to  his  new  ally,  *  that 
poets  for  the  future  are  likely  to  have  a  protector  who  declines 
taking  advantage  of  their  dependent  situation,  and  scorns  that 
importance  which  may  be  acquired  by  trilling  with  their  anxie- 
ties/ A  little  farther  experience  of  the  protector  of  poets 
changed  his  opinion.  The  words  with  which  Garrick  concluded 
his  part  of  the  correspondence  breathed  a  kindly  spirit.  *  li 
has  been  the  business,  '  he  said,  -and  ever  will  be,  of  my  life  lo 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of  genius,  and  I  know  that  Dr, 
Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  previous 

every   futurr 
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disposition    towards    me,    as   I    shall    be    glad    of 
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opportunity    to    convince    him    how    much 
wisher." 

At  Covent-Gardcn  the  play  appeared  on  the  20th  of  January, 
L76&,  aiifl  urst  opened  by  a  prologue  from  the  pen  of  Johnson, 
in  which  Goldsmith  was  deugn&ted  'our  little  bard/  The  epi- 
thet was  as  distasteful  to  his  dignity  as  Pope's  Mow-born  Allen ' 
was  to  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  Prior  Park,  and  Johnson,  to 
humour  him,  changed  it  to  'anxious.'  Anxious  enough  he  had 
reason  to  be,  for  the  play  long  hung  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  at  the  scene  of  the  bailiffs  there  burst  forth  a  cry  of  '  Low  ! 
culi/ar!1  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  it.  The  irresistible 
comicality  with  which  Shuter,  who  performed  the  part  of  Croaker, 
read  the  incendiary  letter  in  the  fourth  act,  coupled  with  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  poet's  friends,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  strength,  saved  the  piece.  But  though  not  actually  damned, 
it  had  only  just  struggled  through  ;  and  the  experiment  was  felt 
on  the  whole  to  be  a  failure.  Goldsmith  retired  with  his  col- 
leagues of  the  'Literary  Club'  to  sup  at  the  'Turk's  Head,' 
joined  gaily  in  the  conversation,  and,  as  he  afterwards  related, 
when  he  and  Johnson  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  Percy  at  the  chap- 
lain's table  at  St.  James's,  '  to  impress  them  more  forcibly  with 
■lea  of  his  magnanimity/  sang  his  favourite  song  about  *  an  old 
woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon.*  'All 
this  while,'  he  continued,  '  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures,  and 
verily  believe  that  if  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth  it  would 
have  strangled  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  but  I 
made  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that;  and  so  they  never 
perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imaged  to  them- 
selves the  anguish  of  my  heart.  When  all  were  gose  •  vcept 
Johnson  here  I  burst  out  a-crying,  and  even  swore  that  1  would 
never  write  again.'  '  All  which,'  remarked  Johnson,  taking  up 
the  conversation,  'I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between  you  and 
me;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  said  anything  about  it  for 
the  world.'  When  his  own  '  Irene'  met  with  just  such  a  dubious 
reception,  and  he  was  asked  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  *Like  the 
Monument;'  and  he  might  well  wonder  at  the  voluntary  exposure 
of  a  weakness  to  which  his  sturdier  mind  would. have  scorned  to 
give  way.  The  fortune  of  Johnson's  tragedy  and  Goldsmith's 
comedy  on  their  first  appearance  was  nearly  identical.  As  the 
introduction  of  the  bailiffs  bad  almost  cut  short  the  performance 
of  the  one,  so  the  attempt  to  strangle  the  heroine  of  the  other 
upon  the  stage  called  forth  shouts  of  '  Murder!  murder!'  which 
were  with  difficulty  quelled,  '  Irene,'  by  the  friendship  of 
Garrick,  lingered  nine  nights;  the  *  Good-natured  Man,'  as  Mr. 
Cooke  relates,  '  dragged  through '  ten ;  and  both  dramatists  re- 
ceived 
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liBTftTJ  one  hundred  pounds,  in  addition  lo  i  itrieal  profits, 

for  the  cop\ Tight  of  their  plavs.  The  sum  derived  by  Goldsmith 
irom  the  performances  on  his  'third  nights/  which  was  then  the 
mode  of  remunerating  the  author,  was  lour  hundred  pounds. 
Without  the  direct  testimonv  of  Mr,  Ccifcr  'that  the  success  of 
tlio  comedy  fell  infinitely  short  of  what  either  Goldsmith  or  his 
irieuds  had  anticipate],'  we  should  have  augured  from  the  result 
that  it  had  done  bv  no  means  ill. 

The  indifferent  reception  of  the  'Good-natured  Man'  was  not 
the  only  liiortiln  ation  f luinected  with  it.  When  ( ioldsmilh  com- 
menced his  1  iti-i  :n  \  career,  sentimental  comedy  had  possession  of 
the  stage.  To  be  solemn  was  as  much  the  fashion  then  as  is  the 
drearv  attempt  tn  be  vivacious  now.  He  waged  war  from  the  out- 
set with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in  his  *  Essay  on  Polite  Learn- 
ing vindicated  the  humorous  exposure  of  absurdities  from  the 
imputation  of  hein^  low.  The  'Good-natured  Man'  tot  ■■prac- 
tical attempt  to  give  effect  to  his  theory.  At  the  same  pc 
the  Hngh  Kelly  with   whom  he   had  promised  to  dine  by  way  of 

*  doing  .something  fun  him,'  a  man  destitute  of  acquired  know- 
ledge but  with  lair  natural  talent,  commenced  a  play  in  the 
approved  sentimental  style.  Though  by  this  time  they  had  au- 
\aticcd  to  considerable  intimacy,  Goldsmith  was  filled  with  jea- 
lousy and  alarm  at  what  be  considered  a  rival  scheme,  and,  being 
questioned  by  somebody  as  to  Kelly's  project,  he  replied,  'be 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  He  had  heard  there  was 
that  name  about  town  who  wrote  in  newspapers,  but  of  his 
talents  for  comedy,  or  even  lor  the  work  lie  was  engaged  in, 
he  could  not  judge.'  Kelly's  piece,  under  the  ti  I -else 
Delicacy,'  was  brought  out  by  Garrick  nt  Dimv-Iane  theatre 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  six  nights  before  the  performance 
of  the  '  ( iuod-nutured  Man.'  'All  kinds  of  composition,1  said 
Grimm,  '  are  good  except  the  tiresome,'  and  to  this  kind 
the  sentimental  comedy  belonged.  Great,  nevertheless,  was  the 
success  of  'False  Delicacy.'  It  was  played  twenty  nights  in 
the  season  to  crowded  houses  ;  the  sale  of  it  when  printed  was 
ten   thousand    copies;  and   the    bookseller  who  purchased  it,  to 

•  ■' .mi  e  his  gm&kude,  gave  the  author  a  public  breakfast  and  a 
piece  of  plate.  The  entire  gains  of  Kelly  amounted  to  more 
than  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  fame  of  the  piece  wa- 
limited  to  England,  It  was  translated  into  German,  Portu- 
guese, and  French,  and  was  played  in  Lisbon  and  Paris  with 
marked  applause.     These  continental   honours  were  perpic 

to  Goldsmith,     He  denied  at  first  that  any  translation  bad  been 
made,  and  when    the  fact  was  demonstrated  beyond  dispute 
gravely  asserted  that  l  it  must  be  done   for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting 
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biting  it  nt  the  booth  of  foreign  fairs,  for  which  it  was  well 
enough  calculated.'  He  vented  his  spleen  at  coffee-houses  as 
well  as  among  his  friends,  and  vowed  k  he  would  write  no  more 
for  the  stage  whilst  the  dramatic  chair  was  occupied  by  such 
blockheads.'  In  the  midst  of  these  pangs  of  envy  he  accidentally 
met  Kelly,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  abuse  he  had  lavished 
upon  him,  in  the  Green-room  of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  and 
congratulated  him  faintly  on  the  success  of  his  comedy.  *I 
cannot  thank  you,'  said  Kelly,  '  for  I  cannot  believe  you/  They 
D0fer  spoke  again,  hul,  when  Goldsmith  was  buried,  Kelly  of  his 
own  accord  joined  the  funeral  procession,  and  wept  bitterly  over 
the  grave. 

*  False  Delicacy,'  like  its  author,  has  passed  away,  and  the 
'Good-natured  Man '  survives.  L  It  is  the  best  comedy,'  suid 
Johnson,  '  that  has  appeared  since  the  Provoked  Husband. 
There  has  not  *  if  Late  been  any  such  character  exhibited  upon  the 
sta:*e  as  that  of  Croaker.*  It  was  with  reason  that  Johnson  was 
partial  to  Croaker,  for  Goldsmith  acknowledged  that  he  had 
borrowed  the  conception  from  the  Suspirius  of  the  'Rambler.' 
Of  the  two  other  prominent  personages  Honey  wood  was  a  repe- 
tition oi  the  many  portraits  from  himself,  and  we  cannot  hut 
suspect  that  he  also  found  the  germ  of  Lofty  in  his  own  addiction 
to  unfounded  boasting.  The  rest  are  agents  to  conduct  the  plot, 
and  1  are  little  that  is  distinguishing.  L  To  delineate  character,' 
he  said  in  his  preface,  *  had  been  his  principal  aim/  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald  was  of  opinion  that  the  design  lad  been  attended 
with  conspicuous  success.  Croaker,  Honeywood,  and  Lofty  de- 
served, she  said,  the  highest  praise  which  could  be  bestourd 
upon  the  creations  of  the  mind.  4  In  fiction  they  arc  perfectly 
ual,  \et  arc  seen  every  day  in  real  life.'  To  us,  on  the 
,  they  seem  to  want  nature  ;  a  large  alloy  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  each  is  common  enough  in  the  world,  hut  they  ne\'er 
exist  in  solitary  extravagance.  Honeywood,  Croaker,  and  Lolty 
are  rather  the  personifications  of  qualities  than  men.  The  first 
is  all  childish  benevolence,  the  second  all  groundless  alarm,  and 
the  third  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  ostentatious  lies.  The  .same 
objection,  however,  mav  he  urged  against  several  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Moliere.  'To  exaggerate  the  features  of  folly,  to 
render  it  more  thoroughly  ridiculous/  was  the  just  principle  of 
comic  satire  laid  down  by  Goldsmith  in  his  *  Essay  on  Learning/ 
His  mistake  is  to  have  carried  the  principle  too  far,  till  comedy 
uds  to  the  lower  level  of  farce.  The  humour  u  excellent 
of  its  kind.  Lofty  is  entertain'mir,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
Croaker  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  misunderstand u 
though   not  always  probable,   are   well   contrived  for  producing; 
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mirth,   and   the  piece  must  have  had  a  triumphant  run   if  the 
insipid  Honey  wood  had  been  replaced  by   a  character  ol    Be 
sterling-  worth  or  more  comic  effect.     As  it  is  he  provokes  le 
laughter  than  contempt,  and   is  too  complete  an  ftLaatration 
the  proverb  that  *  every  man's  friend  is  every  man's  fool '  for  die 
serious  hero  of  a  play. 

Shuter  selected  the  piece  for  his  benefit,  and  the  autlu.i,  H 
Mr.  Forster,  'in  a  hi  of  extravagant  good  nature  sent  him  1 
guineas  for  a  box  ticket.'     In  this  instance  we  think  that  the  _ 
tuity  of  Goldsmith  was  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  for,  by  sai 
comedy  from  being"  damned,  Shuter  had  brought  him  fiftj 
the  sum.  On  the  first  night  of  the  play  he  told  the  actor  that  he  h 
exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  character,  and  that  the   fine  comi 
richness  of  the  colouring  made  it  appear  almost  as  new  to  hi 
as  to  the  audience.     The  bulk  of  the  proceeds  from  the  k  <  r 
natured  Man'  was  spent  in  purchasing,  and  furnishing  with  el 
ganee,  a  set  of  chambers  in  Brick  Court,  in  the  Temple,  for  w 
he  gave  four  hundred  pounds.      Having  emptied  out  his  pockets 
the  instant  they  were  filled,  he  had  still  his  daily  bread  to  earn, 
for  this  he  trusted  to  a  'History  of  Rome '  in  two  volumes  whici 
he  was   compiling  for  Davies.     It  was   commenced  in  17 
published  in  May  1769.     The  price  paid  for  the  copyright  w 
two  hundred   and    fifty  guineas.       This   was    the    work 
Johnson   very  erroneously  contended   placed    Goldsmith    abov 
Robertson  as  a  writer  of  history.    Goldsmith,  he  said,  had  put  into 
his  book  as  much  as  it  would  hold — had  told  briefly,  plain  I  v,  an 
agreeably  all  that  the  reader  wanted  to  know  ;  while  Robertson 
was  fanciful,  cumbrous,  and  diffuse.     *  Goldsmith's  abridgment,' 
he.  went  on,  'is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Floras  or  Kutropins 
and  1  will  venture  to  say  that,  if  you  compare  him  with    \  ■ 
c  same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that 
excels  Vertot.     Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and   oi 
everything  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.1     Though  the: 
is  broad  truth  in  the  commendation  of  Johnson,  it  com 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  which  la 
destitute  of  exact  scholarship,  but  bears  in  the  style  innuinerabl 
marks  of  the  careless  haste  with  which  it  was  composed. 

The  credit  he  derived  from  his  English  and  Roman  Histori 
coupled   with    his    general    fame,   procured    him,   in    Decern 
1769,  the  distinction  of  being  nominated  Professor  of   Histo, 
in  the  newly  created  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  at   i; 
time  that  Johnson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature 
There  was  neither  salary  nor  duties  attached  to  the  oil 
Goldsmith,  in  a  stray  letter  to  his  brother  Maurice  in  the  Janu 
iollowing,  says,  i  1  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institu- 
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tion  than  any  benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  one  in  my  situation 
are  something  like  ruffles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt.1  A  less 
vain  and  simple  man  would  have  reversed  the  phrase  and  repre- 
•CZlted  the  appointment  as  a  compliment  from  the  institution  to 
himself.  To  obtain  the  requisite  shirt,  he  had  entered  into  an 
engagement  in  February  1769,  with  a  bookseller,  Mr.  Griffin,  to 
compile  a  Natural  History  in  eight  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  guineas  a  volume,  and  in  June,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  *  Rome,' he  contracted  with  Davies  to  finish  in  two 
vt-.irs  a  'History  of  England  '  in  four  volumes  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  to  be  paid  for  each  volume  of  the  Natural 
History  as  the  manuscript  was  delivered  ;  but  he  was  1o  receive 
nothing  on  the  *  History  of  England  '  till  the  whole  was  complete. 
Before  the  year  had  run  out  he  persuaded  Griffin  to  advance 
him  five  hundred  guineas  on  a  work  he  had  barely  begun,  and, 
having  anticipated  and  squandered  his  supplies  from  this  source, 
he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  compilation  for  Davies, 
which  would  bring  a  return.  He  had  never  been  very  sensitive 
in  pecuniary  matters,  and  his  obtuseness  increased  with  his 
difficulties.  The  breach  of  his  engagements  produced  expostula- 
tions from  the  booksellers,  which  roused  more  ire  than  repent- 
ance. In  one  altercation  of  the  kind  with  Davies,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  difference  to  Johnson ;  and  Goldsmith  '  was  enraged  to 
find  that  one  author  should  have  so  little  feeling  for  another 
as  to  determine  a  dispute   to  his  disadvantage   in   favour  of  a 

» tradesman.' 
Mr.  Robert  Day,  then  a  law  student  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  afterwards  an  Irish  judge,  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
1769.  and  often  visited  him  in  conjunction  with  another  of  his 
( i  -iintrymen,  the  young  and  at  that  time  unknown  Henry  Gratl.-nn. 
The  habit  of  Goldsmith,  according  to  this  unexceptionable 
witness,  was  to  lay  aside  his  labours  when  his  purse  was  re- 
plenished, and  give  himself  up,  while  he  had  a  sixpence  left,  to 
convivial  enjoyments,  and  attendance  at  the  theatres,  Ranelagh, 
and  Vauxhall.  His  funds  dissipated,  he  recommenced  his 
drudgery,  and  paid  for  his  brief  excesses  by  protracted  toil.  All 
are  agreed,  notwithstanding  the  Man  in  Black,  Sir  William 
Thornhili  and  Honey  wood,  that  much  of  his  money  continued  to 
be  bestowed  upon  artful  impostors,  or  upon  persons  whose  circum- 
stances were  not  so  bad  as  his  own.  Once,  as  Mr.  Forster 
elates,  when  be  had  recently  performed  a  piece  of  literary  task- 
work for  the  sake  of  two  guineas,  he  made  over  seven  and  a  half 
n  vagabond  Frenchman  as  a  subscription  to  a  pretended 
listory  of  England  in  fifteen  volumes.  Two  or  three  poor 
Jthors  and  several  widows  and  housekeepers  were  his  constant 
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pensioners,  *  He  was  so  humane  in  his  disposition/  savs  ,v 
Cooke,  'that  his  last  guinea  was  the  general  boundary  of 
beneficence.'  Nay,  he  carried  it  further  still,  for,  when  be  ha 
no  money  to  bestow  upon  his  regular  dependants,  he  would  gw 
them  clothes,  and  sometimes  his  food-.  '  Now,  let  me  only  sur 
pose,'  he  would  say  with  a  srnile  of"  satisfaction  after  sweepii 
the  meal  on  Ids  table  into  their  laps,  *  that  I  have  eaten 
heartier  breakfast  than  usual,  and  I  am  nothing  out  of  pocket,* 

Observers  remarked  that  bis  benevolence,  real  as  it  was, 
stimulated  by  ostentation,  and,  from  his  imputing  tb< 
the  characters   which   he  drew  from  himself,  he  was   evident 
conscious  of  the  weakness.     The  odd  simplicity  which  pervade 
his  proceedings  was  especially  conspicuous  in  relation  to  mone 
He  borrowed  a  guinea  when  he  was   destitute  himself  to  lend  i 
t<>  Mr.  Cooke,  and   endeavoured  in  his  absence  to  thrust  it  und 
his  door.      His  friend,  in  thanking  him,  remarked  that  somebw 
else  might   have   been   first  at  the  chambers,  and   pick* 
*In  truth,  my  dear    fellow,'  he  replied,  fcI   did  not  think 
Another  acquaintance  remonstrated  with   him  For  leaving  moBfl 
in  an  unlocked  drawer,  from  which  an  occasional  ■ervni 

lie  pleased  for  the  casual  expenses  of  his  master.  *  What 
mv  dear  friend,'  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  'do  you  take  Dennis  foi 
a  thief?' 

With  all  his  recklessu  spendEture  no  man  bad  a  store  i 

cheaper   tastei,  hi    WW   more  easily  entertained.       His   favourit 
festivity,    his   holiday  of   holidays,  was   to    have    three   or    Gm 
intimate  friends  to  breakfast  with  him  at  ten  o'clock,  to  start  I 
eleven  for  a  walk   through  the  fields    to   Highbury  Ham,  wlie 
they  dined  at  an  ordinary,  frequented  by  authors,  Temple 
retired  citizens,  for  lOrf.  a  head,  to  return  at  six  and 
White  Conduit  I  louse,  and  to  end  the  evening  with  a  supper  at  di 
Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouse.    '  The  whole  expt 
says  Mr.  Cooke,  'of  the  days  fete   never  exceeded  a  crown, 
oftcner  from  three  and  sixpence  to   four  shillings,  for  \ 
party  obtained  good  air,  good  Living,  and  good  conversation.'  He 
had  got  weary  of  the   hopeless  attempt  to  keep  up  his  dignity, 
and   was   again  willing  to   be   happy   in  the  secondary  sw 
where  he  was  alone   at   his  ease.      Mr.  Forstcr  lias   tracked  hir 
in  particular  to  a  club  of   good   fellows  at  the  Globe  Tarern, 
called  the  Wednesday  Club  from  its  day  of  meeting,  and  wher 
a   principal  part  of  the  pleasure  was  to  sing  songs  after  supper. 
The  sort  of  company  he  met  there,  and  the  terms  on  whieh  he 
stood  with  them,  are  amusingly  exhibited  in  the  fact  tha 
butcher  was  one  of  the  members,  and,  piquing  himself  on  liis 
familiarity  with  the  celebrated  Goldsmith,  nlwa\  I  said  in  drinking 
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•  him,  ■  Come,  Noll,  here's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy/  Glover, 
an  Irish  adventurer,  and  wlm  had  been,  in  succession,  plivsician, 
actor,  and  author,  maliciously  whispered  to  Noll,  .-i iter  one  of 
these  salutations,  that  he  wondered  he  permitted  such  liberties 
from  a  pig-Batcher,      'Let    him   alone,'    said  Goldsmith,   'and 

I  you'll  see  how  civilly  I'll  let  him  down.1      With  this    design  he 
called  out,  at  the  first  pause  in  the  boot  ,  •  Mr.  IJ.,  1  have 

the  honour  of  drinking  your  good  health;"  to  which  the  pig- 
Vltcl  it  answered  briskly,  l  Thankee,  thankee,  Noll.1  'Well, 
Where  now/  inquired  Glover,  '  is  the  advantage  of  your  re- 
>(?'  and  the  baffled  Noll  had  nothing  Do  reply,  except  that 
he  ought  to  have  known  before  that  there  was  no  putting  a  pig 
in  the  right  way/  Trivial  as  are  these  anecdotes,  they  are  worth 
repeating,  because  they  throw  light  upon  the  eharacter  of  the 
man,  and  explain  why  he  was  '  the  jest  and  riddle,'  as  well  as 
the  'glory,'  of  his  friends. 

His  enjoyment  is  all  societies  where  he  could  freely  give  way 
to  his  natural  impulses  was  immense.     *  He  was  always  cheerful 
and  animated,'  says  Mr.    Day,  '  often  indeed  boisterous  in   his 
mirth.'      He  went  to  a  dance  at  Macklin's,  Bad  vu   brought  to 
i  a  pitrh  of  ecsfeacy  by  this  ■  frisking  light  in  frolic  measures,' 
•    he  threw   up  his  wig  to  the  ceiling,  exclaiming  that  ■  men 
re  never  so  much,  like  men  as  when  they  looked  like  boys/ 
He  prided  himself  on  his  dancing,  which  was  not  so  graceful  as 
it  was  hearty,  and  an  Irish  family  of  the  name  of  Scgnin,  who 
were  intimate  with    him  at  this  period,  were  thrown  into  uncon- 
trollable fits  of  laughter  by  seeing;  him  go  through  a  minuet.     He 
Id  to  romp  with  children  and  join  in  their  games.      He*would 
the  front  of  his  wig  behind   to  excite  their  merriment,  play 
•its  and  blind  man's   bull,  ;i ml  show  them    tri< ks  upon  cards. 
The  younger  Colman  remembered  thai  when  he  was  five  years 
old  he  bad  given  Oliver  a  smart  slap  upon   the  face  for  taking 
him  on  his  knee.       The  liitle  vixen  was   km  ked  up  by  his  father 
in  a  dark   room,  whither  Goldsmith   soon  followed  with  a  candle 

»and  wheedled  Master  Colman  bark  to  good  humour  by  placing 
a  shilling  under  each  of  three  hats,  and  then  conjuring  them  all 
under  the  same  crown.  Jt  was  a  gambol  with  his  dog  that 
suggested  to  him  the  pretty  couplet  in  '  The  Traveller  :' 

1  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child/ 

But  from  sports  like  these  he  was  summoned  back  to  his  desk, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  bulky  compilations  he  had  undertaken,  he 
was  preparing  'The  Deserted  Village'  for  the  press.  Mr.  Cooke 
calling  upon   him   the  day  after  it   was  commenced,  Goldsmith 
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read  him 'a  fragment  of  ten  lines,  adding,  when  he  had  done, 
*  Come,  let  me  tell  you  this  is  DO  bad  morning's  work.*  Fr 
the  time  he  took  to  complete  the  poem  he  could  rarely  hav 
accomplished  so  much  at  a  sitting.  His  habit  was  first  to 
down  his  ideas  in  prose,  and,  when  he  had  turned  them  carefullj 
into  rhyme,  to  continue  retouching  the  lines  with  infinite  pains  I 
give  point  to  the  sentiment  and  polish  to  the  verse.  Mr.  Forster 
dwells  with  great  force  upon  the  loss  to  literature  from  the  want 
of  this  care  in  the  generality  of  authors.  The  bnlky  ore,  he  truly 
says,  can  seldom  obtain  currency,  however  rich  the  vein.  Those 
who  extract  and  collect  the  gold,  no  matter  how  thinly  it  may 
have  been  originally  spread,  will  ever  be  the  writers  most  prized 
by  the  world.  It  was  owing  to  this  care  that  'The  Des 
Village,1  being  published  on  the  26th  of  May  1770,  we 
through  four  editions  before  the  end  of  June.  His  brothe 
Henry  died  in  1768,  and  the  honour  which  Goldsmith  allotte 
him  on  the  appearance  of  the  *  Traveller,'  he  now  conferred  uj 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  'The  only  dedication  I  ever  made,* 
gracefully  says,  ■  was  to  my  brother,  because  I  loved  him  belt 
than  most  men.  He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  th 
poem  to  you.'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  returned  the  complime 
fey  painting  a  picture  of  Resignation,  in  allusion  to  the  line- 

*  While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way/ 

mid   inscribing  the  print  which  was  engraved  from  it  to  Gold 
smith.     An  anecdote  was  told  of  his  having  returned  a   part 
the  hundred  pounds  which  Griffin  had   paid    him  for  the  copy- 
right, in  consequence  of  his  having  discovered  that  it  amounted 
t<>  '  near  five  shillings  a  couplet,  which  was  more  than  any  book- 
seller could  afford,  or  indeed  more  than  any  modern  poetry  was 
worth.'     Mr.  Forster  rejects  the  tale  on  the  ground  that  it 
■  verv  improbable  act  in  a  man  who,  a  little  before,   had  take 
five  hundred  guineas  from  the  same  publisher  on  the  faith  of  i 
book  he  had   hardly  begun.     Mr.  Cooke,  however,  a  very  trust- 
wnrthy  authority,  and   who  was  certainly  in  a  situation  to  be 
privy  to  the  transaction,  says  that  the  story  was  'strictly  true,"- 
a  phrase  which  implies  both  that  it  had  been  called  in  question, 
and    that    he    knew    it    to    be  a  fact.      Testimony    so    distinct 
must    weigh,    we    think,    against     speculative    improbabiii 
which    amount  to  very  little    in    the    case    of   Goldsmith,  who 
was   a  creature   of  impulse,  and  who   in  money  matters  espe- 
cially   would    meanly   borrow  one   minute  what   he  generous] v 
gave  the  next.     The  rapid  sale  of  the  poem,  it  is  added,  remove 
his  scruples,  and  he  ultimately  accepted  payment  in  full.    Even 
at  I liis  price  he  was  only  remunerated  in  tame  for  the  lengthened 
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labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  work,  and  he  replied  to  Lord 
Lisburne,  who  urged  him  at  an  Academy  dinner  to  persevere  in 
writing  verse,  *  I  cannot  afford  to  court  the  muses;  they  would 
let  me  starve  ;  but  by  my  other  labours  I  can  make  shift  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  have  good  clothes.' 

1  What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images  lias  Goldsmith  in  his 
Deserted  Village,*  says  Burke  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster, 
1  They  beat  all  :  Pope  and  Phillips,  and  Spenser  too,  in  my  opinion 
— that  is  in  the  pastoral,  for  I  go  no  farther.1  In  no  other  rural 
piece  is  there  so  much  poetry  and  reality  combined.  The  pictures 
of  Auburn — its  pastor,  its  schoolmaster,  and  all  its  other  acces- 
sories— are  as  exact  as  anything  in  Crabbe,  but  they  are  painted 
under  their  best  and  softest  aspect;  and  while  *  The  Parish  Re- 
gister' pains  and  depresses,  Goldsmith  throws  a  hue  of  enchant- 
Iment  in  the  '  Deserted  Village'  over  all  he  describes.  The  very 
titles  of  the  poems  are  characteristic  of  their  contents,  and  seem  one 
to  promise  the  prose,  the  other  the  poetry  of  life.  'The  Deserted 
Village'  has  the  advantage  over  the  '  Traveller,'  of  treating  upon 
topics  which  lie  closer  to  our  doors,  aud  touch  our  sympathies 
more  nearly.  The  verse  is  a  continuous  succession  of  felicities 
without  a  single  forced  conceit.  The  vividness  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages,  the  skill  with  which  the  details  are  selected,  the 
magical  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  the  pensive 
sweetness  which  pervades  the  piece,  unite  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  perfect  little  poems  in  the  world. 

In  the  midst,  of  the  blaze  of  reputation  which  attended  the  pub- 
lication of1  The  Deserted  Village,*  Goldsmith  started  in  July  for 
France,  attended  hy  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  two  pretty  daughters — 
a  Devonshire  family  wl  ose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the  house 
of  Reynolds.  To  travel  had  once  been  his  supreme  delight.  The 
love  for  every  place,  except  that  in  which  they  resided,  is  men- 
tioned by  himself  as  a  Goldsmith  characteristic.  'But  travelling 
at  twenty  and  at  forty  are,'  he  said,  *  very  different  tilings.  I  set  out 
with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing  on 
the  continent  so  good  as  when  I  left  it.'  Not  meeting  with  the 
pleasure  he  anticipated,  and  his  literary  undertakings  weighing 
upon  bis  mind,  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  old  quarters,  after  an 
absence  of  two  months.  He  was  no  sooner  home  than  he  added  to 
his  already  oppressive  engagement!  by  agreeing  for  a  payment 
of  fifty  guineas  to  abridge  his  Roman  History.  A  slight  sketch 
of  Parnell,  which  contained  two  or  three  graceful  paragraphs,  was 
published  in  the  summer  with  some  success  ;  and  a  '  Life  of 
Bolingbroke,'  to  be  prefixed  to  his  *  Dissertation  on  Parties,' 
which  it  was  calculated  might  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of  popularity 
in  the  political  heats  of  that  fiery  time,  was  now  to  he  provided 
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without  delay.     It  was  the  first  completed  of  his  pending 
jects,  and  is  one  of  the  flimsiest  tracts  which  ever  proceeded  Ir 
his  pen — flat  and  feeble  la  style,  as  well  as  destitute  oftli. 
and  knowledge.     In  August  1771   came  forth  the  *  History 
,r1anuV  in   four  volumes,   which   lias  all   the  characteristics 
his  former   compilations  of  the  same   kind,      lie   avowcdlv  took 
his    information    at    secondhand,  and  only   engaged    la    iurnii 
what  he  more  than  accomplished — '  a  plain,  unaflected  narrativ 
of    facte,  with   just    ornament    enough   to    keep    attention    awn 
and  with  reflection  barely  sullicicut  to  set  the  reader  upon  thii 
lag.1     He  was  accused,  by  men  who  were  themselves  overflow!! 
with,  party-spirit,  of  being  the  tool  of  the  ministry,  gndofnookk 
history  subservient  to  political  passions.     *  1   have  been  a 
deal   abused/  he   remarked,  writing  to   Langton,  4  for  betr 
the    liberties  of   the   people.      God   knows  1  had   00  thought  fo 
or  against  liberty  in  my  head  ;  my  whole  aim    ljcing  to 
up  a,  book  of  decent  size,  that,   as  Squire   Richard   says,   w< 
do  harm  to  nobody.     Howe\ei  it  me  down  as  an  an 

Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  man.      When  you  come  to  I 
ar  any  part  of  it,  you'll  say  thai  I  am  a  sour  Whig.1     Goldsmith** 
political    creed    was    of  so    extreme   a    kind    that    he    was  e»« 
opposed  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  affirmed  that  il  nev« 
would  be  well  with  our  constitution  until  another  4  happy  revolt! 
tion*  should  rectify  the  injury  done   hv  the  settlement  of   !•>" 
He   had   once  gone  'with  Johnson   to  visit  Westminster   Abli 
anil,    while  they   were  surveying  Poet's  corner,   his    friend 
claimed — 

*  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nouieu  miseebitur  isti*.' 

VVhen  they  reached  Temple  Bar  Goldsmith  pointed  to  the  boil 
remains  of  the  rebels'  heads,  and  slilv  whispered,  in  allusion 
their  mutual  Jacobite  predilections — 

'  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nometi  miseebitur  isns.' 

But  notwithstanding  his  indulgence  in  these  obsolete 
his  practical  interest  in  passing  politics,  during  the  hottest  ebulh- 
tiom  of  factious  rage,  appears  to  have  been  extremely  slight, 
there  were  few  subjects,  we  imagine,  upon  which  he  re  ugbt 

or  understood  less,      A  year  or  two  before,  Dr.  Scott,  the  chap- 
lain of  Lord  Sandwich,  endeavoured  to  engage   him  to  devote  his 
pen  to   the  support  of  the  administration,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  empowered  to  pay  him  liberally   far  his  services  : 
poor  as  Goldsmith  was,  he  was  not  to  be   tempted    by   ihe 
4  1  can  earn,'  he  said,  l  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants  n  i 
writing  for  any  party;  the  assistance  you  oiler  is   therefore 
nttflMlOTJ  to  ire.' 
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The  fame  of  '  The  Traveller'  brought  Goldsmith  into  contact 
with  his  countryman  Mr.  Nugent,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
Clare,  He  was  much  with  him  at  the  close  of  1770  at  his  seat 
■  i  I  iiMfiaM  Park,  and  in  the  spring1  of  1771  accompanied  him  to 
Bath.  Oliver  is  said  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  have  been  liable  to  fits  of 
absence,  and  an  instance  occurred  during  the  present  visit  when 
he  strayed  into  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
lived  next  door  to  Lord  Clare,  and  threw  himself  down  on  the 
sofa  just  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  were  acquainted  with 
him,  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  Conjecturing  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  they  endeavoured  to  put  him  at  his  ease  and 
inquired  the  news  of  the  day;  but  it  was  not  until  they  invited 
bim  to  join  them  at  the  table  that  he  awoke  from  his  reverie, 
and  explained,  with  many  apologies  and  much  confusion,  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  intrusion.  After  seeing  on  his  return  to 
London  his  *  History  of  England  '  through  the  press,  he  hired  a 
MB  in  a  farm-house  on  the  Edgcware  Rood,  and  commenced 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  *  1  have  been  trying  these  three 
months/  he  wrote  to  IJennet  Langton,  September  7th,  1771, 
*  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I  been 
strolling-  about  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
countenance.  The  comedy  is  now  finished,  but  when  or  how 
it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions 
1  cannot  resolve.'  He  met  with  more  difficulties  in  his  attempt 
to  get  it  brought  upon  the  stage  than  he  probably  anticipated 
when  these  words  were  penned.  He  told  his  friends  that, 
notwithstanding  tin-  partiality  of  the  public  for  graver  pieces,  he 
would  persevere  in  his  former  course,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  low,  *  would  hunt  after  nature  and  humour  in  whatever 
walks  of  life  they  were  most  conspicuous.'  The  cold  reception 
of  the  *  Good-natured  Man  '  had  nevertheless  abated  much  of  his 
confidence  in  the  result,  and  he  was  easily  discouraged.  A  friend 
to  whom  he  told  the  plot  in  a  chop-house,  shook  his  head  and 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  audience  would  think  it  too  broad  and 
iarcical  for  comedy.  Goldsmith  looked  serious,  and,  taking  him 
l'V  the  hand  after  a  pause,  said  in  piteous  tones,  i  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  candour  of  your  opinion, 
but  it  is  all  I  can  do  ;  for,  alas  1  1  find  that  my  genius,  if  ever  1 
had  any,  has  of  late  totally  deserted  me/  The  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  shook  his  head,  like  this  friend.  He  kept  the 
author  long  wittiout  an  answer,  started  objections  to  the  conduct 
of  the  piece,  and  on  a  pressing  appeal  from  Goldsmith,  in  January 
1773,  to  be  relieved  from  suspense,  coupled  with  an  entreaty 
that  the  comedy  might  at  least  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  con- 
sideration of  the  large  sum  of  money  he  had  shortly  to  make  up, 
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he  replied  by  sending  back  the  manuscript,  with  several  un- 
welcome criticisms  endorsed  upon  the  pages.  Though  he  added 
an  assurance  that  the  play  should  be  acted,  Oliver  was  irritated 
and  applied  to  Garrick.  He  Lad  no  sooner  taken  the  step  than 
he  revoked  the  request  at  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  went  to 
Caiman,  and  in  his  own  words  *  prevailed  on  him  at  last  by  much 
solicitation,  nay  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on/  The  manager 
still  believed  that  it  would  never  reach  a  second  representation, 
and  refused  to  expend  a  shilling  in  decoration.  Several  of  the 
performers  mutinied  and  threw  up  their  parts.  Other  pettj 
vexations  followed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  favourab 
opinion  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  one  or  two  more,  every  thin 
conspired  to  frown  upon  the  ventnre.  There  was  some  difficult 
in  fending  a  suitable  title  for  the  piece,  and  on  Davies  repeating 
that  the  great  oracle  had  said,  *  We  are  all  in  labour  for  a  nam 
to  CrpMy's  play,J  Oliver,  in  one  of  those  capricious  fits  of  assumj; 
tion,  which  oddly  intermingled  with  undignified  familiarity, 
claimed,  *  I  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  meGolcly/ 

On  the  evening  of  the  first   performance  (March  15th,  1772 
a  few  of  the  principal  literary  friends  of  the  author  assembled  i 
dinner;  but  Goldsmith  was  too  agitated  to  swallow  a  mou 
and  too  nervous  to  accompany  the  party  to  the  theatre.       II 
was  found  sauntering  in  St.  James's  Park  by  an  acquainlanc 
who  told   him   his  presence  might  be  necessary  to  make  soul 
alteration    demanded    by   the    temper   of    the    audience,    whic 
induced   him   to  go.       Entering  the  stage-door  as  a    faint  his 
broke  out  at  the   improbability   of  Mrs.   Hardcastle    believing 
herself  tn  be  forty  miles  from  home  when  she  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  own  house,  he  exclaimed  with  alarm  '  What's  that.'* 
'  Pshaw !   Doctor,*  said   Col  man,  who  was   standing  behind  tli 
scenes,  4  don't  be  fearful   of  squibs,  when  we  have  been  sittir 
almost  these  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder/     Goldsmitl 
never    forgave  the   speech.      In  reality  the  piece  had   not  I 
in  jeopardy  for  an  instant,  and  from  beginning  to  end  all  wa 
mil  tli  ami  applause,     Johnson,  who  presided  over  the  dinner,  wa 
present  to  justify  his  favourable  verdict,  and,  as  often  as  be  h 
forth  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  the  rest  of  the  house  foil, 
load  and    laughed    in  chorus.     'I  know  of  no  comedy/   he  said 
'for  many  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience, — tha 
has    answered    so   much  the  great   end  of   comedy,   making 
audience  merry.'      *  The  play,'  Goldsmith  wrote  himself  to  Air. 
Cradock,  *  has  met  with  a  success  much  beyond  your  expecta 
or  mine.      I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am  x^ry  sick  of  the  stage, 
and,  though  I  believe   I  shall  get  three    tolerable  benefits,  yet  1 
shall  on  the  whole  be  a  loser  even  in  a  pecuniary  light;  my  ease 
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and  comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation/  The  comedy 
was  repeated  all  the  available  nights,  which  amounted  only  to 
twelve,  up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  if  what  Mr.  Cooke  says 
be  true,  tnat  Goldsmith  cleared  eight  hundred  pounds,  he  could 
not  have  been  the  loser  he  anticipated  through  the  time  subtracted 
from  his  ordinary  task-work.  In  the  next  season  '  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer'  continued  a  favourite,  and  Goldsmith  grew  in  love  with 
dramatic  writing  and  the  stage.  Mr.  Cooke  believes  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  increasingly  devoted  himself  to  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  The  general  approbation  of  the  comedy  was 
accompanied  by  a  general  abuse  of  Column  for  his  jealousy  or 
w.int  ot  judgment,  and  he  was  at  last  humbled  to  the  point  of 
asking  Goldsmith  to  make  some  statement  which  should  '  take 
him  off  the  rack  of  the  newspapers.' 

No  better  description  can  be  given  of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer1 
than  that  which  was  written  by  Johnson  to  Boswell,  after  reading 
it  in  manuscript.  *The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratajjein 
by  which  a  lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future  father-in-law's 
house  for  an  inn.  This,  you  see,  borders  upon  farce.  The 
dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared  as 
not  to  seem  improbable.'  With  a  general  resemblance  of  manner 
to  his  former  comedy,  there  is  this  prominent  distinction,  that  in 
the  '  Good-Natured  Man'  he  has  concentrated  his  strength  upon 
the  humour  which  groWs  out  of  character,  and  in  '  She  Stoops  lo 
Conquer  '  upon  the  mirth  which  is  provoked  In  misadventures. 
El  en  Mario w,  forward  with  his  inferiors  and  bashful  with  his 
equals,  seems  a  commonplace  conception.  The  interest  and 
comicality  of  the  piece  are  in  the  succession  of  deceptions  and 
misunderstandings,  and  the  lively  dialogue  which  accompanies 
them.  As  he  indulged  before  in  extravagance  of  character,  so 
lie  did  now  in  extravagance  of  incident,  and  nothing  except  his 
admirable  management  of  his  materials  kept  his  piece  within  the 
limits  of  comedy.  Horace  Walpole  pronounced  it  the  *  lowest 
of  all  possible  farces.'  He  might  at  least  have  said  the  highest, 
nor  does  it  much  matter  by  what  name  it  is  called,  when  it  is 
allowed  by  everybody  to  be  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  original, 
and  laughable  plays  in  the  language.  The  '  Good-Natured  Man ' 
is  lame  by  comparison. 

Every  stage  of  Goldsmith's  existence  was  coupled  with  some 
disaster  or  jest,  and  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  'She 
Stoops  to  Conquer'  he  brought  himself  into  a  new  description  of 
trouble.  A  letter  appeared  in  the  4  London  Packet '  abusing  his 
comedy,  and  asserting  that  he  had  a  hopeless  admiration  of  Miss 
Horneck.  He  had  the  folly  to  call  upon  Evans,  the  publisher 
of  the  paper,  and  strike  him  with  a  cane  at  the  moment  when 
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he  was  disclaiming;  his  knowledge  of  the  libel,  and  promised  to 
speak  to  the  editor.  Evans  returned  the  blow,  a  scuffle  ensued, 
Goldsmith's  hand  was  much  bruised  in  the  fray,  a  lamp  above 
his  head  was  broken  to  pieces  and  covered  him  with  oil,  and, 
to  complete  his  humiliation,  there  issued  at  this  instant  from 
back  room  his  old  detractor  Dr,  Kenrick,  the  MlttfcOl  of  the 
attack,  who  led  him  away  to  a  hackney  coach.  He  wns  prose- 
cuted by  Evans  for  the  assault,  and  compromised  the  i 
paving  fill}  pounds  to  a  Welsh  charity.  His  friends  ] 
the  journals  railed  at  him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  in  his  defene 
called  by  Johnson  'a  foolish  thing;  well  done/  in  which,  ;i\-nil 
all  the  details  of  the  transaction,  he  confined  himself  to  balf-s 
dozen  well-turned  sentences  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  pies. 
It  was  this  time  a  comedy  in  which  '  he  had  stooped  to  be 
quered,' 

Neither  the   eight  hundred    pounds,  nor  his  other  earning 
sufficed  to  satisfy  his  past  debts  and  present  extravagance.   '  When 
he  exchanged  his  simple  habits,'  says   Mr.  Cooke^   '  fat    those  of 
the   preat,  he  contracted  their  follies  without  their  fortun- 
qualifications.     Hence,  when  he  eat  or  drank  with  them  he 
habituated  to  extravagances  which  he  could  not  afford  ;   wh< 
squandered  his  time  with  them  he  squandered  part  of  bis  income; 
and  when  he  lost  his  money  at  play  with  them  he   had   not  their 
talents  to  recover  it  at  another  opportunity.'      He  bad  I 
been  fond  of  cards,  played  ill,  and,  when   the  run  of   luck  wa 
against  him,  would  fling;  his  hand  upon   tin-   floor,  and    exclain 
with    mock  eonrern,   *  Bye — fore  George,    I    Ought    for   • 
renounce  thee,    fickle,   faithless   Fortune  I'      But    in    his    latteT 
years  he  played  for  deeper  stakes.      He  contracted  what  Cool 
calls  i  a  passion  for  gaming;,'  which   is  one  of  the  ingrediei 
the  motley  character  that  was  drawn  of  him  by  Garrick,  and  Mr. 
Cradock,  who  was  on  familiar  terms  with   him  at   this  period, 
specifies  it  as  his  greatest  fault,  that  if  he  had  thirty  pounds  ir 
his  pocket  he  would  lose  it  all  by  an  attempt  to  double  it. 
abstemious  man   himself,  he  was  ostentatious  in  his  entertain 
ments,  and  in  the   last  year  of  his  life   Johnson   and    Reynold 
rebuked  his  profusion  In  refusing1  to  partake  of  the  secon. 
of  a  too  sumptuous  dinner.     He  often  repented  his    lolly,  but 
often   renewed   it.     Reynolds  found  him  one  morning;  kick 
bundle  round  his  room.     The  poet  said  in  explanation,  that 
was  a  masquerade  suit,  and,  being  too  poor  to  have   anythin 
useless  about  him,  he  was  taking;  out  the  value  in  exercise,  or  in 
other   words  he  was   venting-  his  vexation    for   his    thoughtle 
conduct  upon  the  dress.       His  accumulating  debts  made  bin 
melancholy  and  wayward.      He  would  frequently  quit  abruptly 
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the  social  circle  and  creep  to  his  own  cheerless  chamber  to  brood 
over  his  embarrassments.  ,  His  happiest  periods,  as  lie  acknow- 
ledged, were  when,  driven  by  sheer  necessity  from  the  mund  of 
dissipation,  he  retired  into  the  country  to  labour  with  unremitting 
toil  upon  his  projects. 

In  the  intervals  between  his  other  engagements  Goldsmith  had 
for   some    time   been  continuing  in    his   farm-house    retreat  the 

*  History  of  Animated  Nature."  *  It  is  about  half  finished/  he 
said  to  Langton  in  the  letter  of  September  1T71,  'and  I  will 
shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows,  1  am  tired  of  this  kind  of 
fimsbmg,  which  is  but  bungling  work.'  Boswell,  in  company 
with  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Ltisiad,  went  to  see  him  at  his 
country  lodging  in  April   1772.      He  was   not  at  home,  but  they 

red  bis  apartment  and  found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions 
of  animals  st  rawh  d  upon  the  wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 
Button  was  his  principal  store-house  for  facts,  and  much  of  the 
work   is   an  avowed  translation   from  the  eloquent    Frenchman; 

*  Goldsmith,  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  will  give  us  a  very  fine  book 
on  the  subject,  but,  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse, 
that   1  believe  may  be  the  extent   of  his  knowledge   of  Natural 

•  History.'  To  observe  for  himself,  and  to  recapitulate  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  were  such  distinct  operations,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science,  he  might 

I  easily  be  equal  to  a  view  of  the  popular  parts  of  the  study. 
He  was  a  little  credulous  of  marvels,  and  if  his  guides  had  gone 
astray  he  of  necessity  copied  their  errors,  but  the  volumes  teem 
with  delightful  information,  and  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
narrative  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  written  by  Goldsmith. 
The  purchase-money  of  the  *  History  of  Animated  Nature' 
was  spent  before  it  was  earned.  The  work  was  not  finished  till 
Goldsmith  was  within  a  foot  of  the  gTave,  nor  published  till  alter 
his  death,  and  throughout  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  conclusion  it  contimn  -I  to  be  one  of  his  worst 
embarrassments.  He  had  still  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
passing  hour,   and  numerous  were  the  schemes  he  attempted  or 

(proposed.  He  was  in  arrcar  to  the  younger  Newberry,  to  whom 
he  made  over  the  copyright  of  *  She  Stoops  to  Coiujiut/  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  a  debt  which  he  had  previously  promised 
to  discharge  by  another  such  tale  as  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield/ 
The  specimen  which  he  furnished  proved  to  be  a  narrative 
version  of  the  '  Good-natured  Man,'  and  was  declined  by  the 
publisher.  He  undertook,  as  a  companion  to  his  *  History  of 
Rome/  to  compile  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  'History 
ol  ( ireeee,'  which  was  unfinished  when  he  died.  But  his  favourite 
project  was  a  •  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,1  to  which 
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Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds  had  promised  to  contribute,  and 
the   loss  of  the   disquisitions  °f  these  famous  men  renders 
abandonment  of  the  work  a  subject  for  great  rcgn 

(•gate    Jt   would  probably    have   been  a  very    imparl 
performance,      Goldsmith    wrote    the   Introduction   to  the  Dic- 
tionary, which  was  read  in  the  manuscript  by  Mr.  Cradock,  who 
thought  it  excellent,  and  whi<  h  may  possibly  be  the  same  with 
the   Prospectus    he  printed    and   circulated  among    his    frr 
but   which   has  hitherto  escaped   the  researches  of  bis   editors. 
Davies    tells    us    that    his    expectations    from    any    new    seheme 
were  generally  sanguine,  but  for  this  he  prognosticated  an  unusual 
success,  and  never  recovered  the  disappointment  of  its  reje< 
by  the  booksellers,  who  had  little  confidence  iu  the  prosperity  ol 
'an  undertaking,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  a  man  « 
whose  indolence  of  temper  and  habits  of  procrastination  they  had 
long-  been  acquainted.'     In  some  emergency  in  1773  he  borrowed 
forty  pounds  of  Garrick,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  sent  him  a  D 
which  hears  manifest  marks  oi"  having  been  written  in  agitation 
and   distress,  in  which  be  requests   him    to  make   the  debt  an 
hundred.     To  propitiate  his  creditor  he  offered  to  remodel  the 
8  Good-natured  Man'  in  accordance  with  the  original  propo,- 
the  manager  when  they  quarrelled  upon  the  subject.      '  I  will  give 
you   a  new  character,'   Goldsmith   said,  *  and   knock   out    I. 
which  does  not  do,  and  will  make  such  other  alterations  a-; 
suggest.'     Garrick  promised  the  money,  but  gave  no  encouii 
ment  to  the  scheme  for  recasting  the  play.     The  thanks  of  Gold- 
smith were  warm,  and  to  show  his  gratitude  he  added,  ' 1  shall 
have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season  or  two,  at  farthest,  that  I  believe 
will  he  worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will   make  it  a  fine 
thing.'     Both  these  notes  are  endorsed  by  Garrick  4G«>1 
parlaver ;'  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  his  distresses  enticed  faoi 
into    promises    and    professions    which,   though    meant    at   the 
moment,  were  quickly  forgotten. 

In  the  midst  of  these  shifts  and  sorrows  a  trivial  incident 
Occurred  which  produced  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  Gold- 
smith's  pen,  and  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  versatility  of  hi> 
talents.  He  insisted  one  evening  at  the  Literary  Club  on  com- 
peting with  Garrick  in  epigram,  and  each  agreed  to  write  the 
other's  epitaph.  The  actor  exclaimed  on  the  instant  that  his 
was  ready,  and  he  produced  extempore  the  couplel  which  is  as 
widely  known  as  the  name  of  Goldsmith  himself:  — 

1  Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  hut  talk'd  like  poor  Poll.' 

Abashed  at  the  laugh  which  ensued,   '  poor  Poll  *  was  unable  to 

produce  a   retort.     The  company  pursued   the  idea   which  had 
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been  started,  and  either  then  or  afterwards  several  of  them  wrote 
epitaphs  upon  their  standing  butt  in  a  similar  vein.  Goldsmith 
in  the  interim  was  not  idle.  He  was  carefully  preparing  his 
•Retaliation'  in  silence ;  and  when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as 
the  character  of  Reynolds  he  showed  it  to  Burke.  He  wished  it 
to  be  a  secret  till  it  was  finished  ;  but  having  allowed  copies  to 
be  taken,  its  existence  became  known  to  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  read  it  at  the  Literary  Club  in 
its  imperfect  state.  Garrick  mentions  that  the  skirmish  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  was  conceived  and  executed  in  perfect  good 
temper;  but  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cooke  that  Goldsmith  intended 
that  the  sting  should  be  felt.  From  the  time  that  his  talent  for 
satire  was  discovered  he  was  treated  with  greater  respect,  and 
the  oddities  which  had  hitherto  been  a  theme  for  endless  jest 
were  spoken  of  as  not  entirely  destitute  of  humour.  Oliver 
marked  the  change,  felt  his  power,  and  told  a  friend  that  he 
kept  the  poem  'as  a  rod  in  pickle  upon  any  future  occasion.' 
The  premature  disclosure  of  his  verses  took  away  the  stimulus 
which  he  derived  from  anticipating  the  effect  they  would  pro- 
duce upon  his  bantering  friends,  and  seems  to  have  prevented 
his  proceeding  any  further  in  a  composition  which  certainly 
cost  him  much  thought  and  pains.  As  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  struck  out  before.  His  little 
rhyming  piece  of  pleasantry,  *The  Haunch  of  Venison,'  which 
he  sent  to  Lord  Clare  about  1771,  is  in  the  same  easy  strain  of 
verse  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  t  Retaliation*  is  in  the  happy  mix- 
ture of  gaiety  and  satire;  in  the  air  of  smiling  good  humour  with 
which  he  has  told  the  most  poignant  truths;  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  has  blended  praise  and  blame.  The  characters 
are  drawn  with  uncommon  terseness  and  force,  and  with  such 
felicity  of  language  that  many  of  the  lines  have  become  proverbial. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  game  of  epitaphs  had  been  played  out 
poor  Goldsmith  was  in  his  grave.  He  was  subject  to  strangury, 
produced  or  aggravated  by  fits  of  sedentary  toil ;  and  an  attack 
of  the  disorder  in  March,  1774,  passed  into  a  nervous  fever.  On 
the  25th  of  the  month  he  sent  for  an  apothecary,  and  in  defiance 
of  his  remonstrance  persisted  in  taking  James's  powder.  Yet, 
much  as  the  medicine  reduced  his  powers,  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  abated,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  sleepless- 
ness which  remained  was  induced  by  some  other  cause,  *  Your 
pulse/  said  Doctor  Turton,  '  is  in  much  greater  disorder  than  it 
should  be  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have.  Is  your 
mind    at   ease  ?'     *  No,'   said   Goldsmith,    *  it  is  not.'      He   was 

K tying,  in  fact,  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  improvidence, 
e  expired,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  on  the  4th  of  April, 

1774; 
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1774  ;  ami  on  the  Oth,  bis  remains,  followed  by  ■  few  coffeehouse 
acquaintances,  hastily  gathered  together,  were  laid  in  the  burial- 
around  of  the  Temple.     *  He  died.*  wrote  Johnson,   'of  a  lever, 
exasperated,  as  1  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.      lie  had  n 
money  and   .squandered    it    by  every   artifice   of  acquisition  Mid 
liillv  of  expense.      Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  lie  owed  nut  less 
than   two   thousand  pounds.      Was  ever  poet  so  trusted    be? 
But  let   not   his  faults   be.  remembered.      He   oral   a  very  great 
num.'     It  was  suggested  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a  pomp  commensurate  with  his  fame;   and   Jud?e 
IVy  conjectured  that  the  proposal  was  abandoned  m  conseqc 
til    his  debts  ;  but  Mr.  Cooke  expressly  slates  that  the  reason 
why  the  scheme  was  given  up  was  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
eminent   persons  who  were  invited  to  hold  the  pall,  und  whose 
presence  could    alone  have  conferred   importance  on    the    pro- 
ceeding,  pleaded   inabilitv  to   attend.      Yet   two   at    leeel    of  die 
number  had  a  real  and  deep  regard  for  the  man.      Kurkc,  \ 
be  heard  of  his  death,  burst  into  tears  ;  and  Reynolds, 
never  been   known  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  celling  for  any 
distress,  laid  down  his  brush,  and  painted  no  more  that  day. 

Goldsmith  was  short  and  thick  in  stature,  bis  lace  round  and 
strongly  pitted  with  the  smallpox,  his  forehead  low,  and  his  QMH 
plexion  pale.  The  general  cast  of  bis  countenance,  according  to 
Boswell,  was  coarse  and  vulgar;  and  .Miss  Reynolds  states  that 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  low  mechanic.  lie  was  once  relating, 
with  greet  indignation,  that  a  gentleman  in  a  coffeehouse  bad 
mistaken  him  for  a  tailor  :  and  his  resemblance  to  the  brethren 
of  the  needle  was  notoriously  so  strong  that  an  irresistible  tittpr 
went  round  the  circle.  One  morning  when  Mr.  Percival  Stock- 
dale  was  remarking  to  Davies  the  bookseller  on  this  similarity 
of  appearance.  Goldsmith  entered,  and,  with  that  curious  i 
licity  which  seemed  always  to  attend  upon  him,  said  t.»  Mr, 
Stockdah\  who  had  recently  published  a  translation  of  Tasso's 
Aminta,  *  I  shall  soon  take  measure  of  you/  His  picture  1> 
Joshua  presents  the  face  of  a  man  unusually  plain,  \ 
Remolds  mentions  it  as  the  crowning  feat  of  her  brother  in 
portrait-painting  that  he  had  imparted  dignity  of  expressjo 
without  destroying  the  likeness.  What  that  lady  thought 
him  appears  from  her  naming  him  for  her  toast  when  she 
asked  to  give  the  ugliest  person  she  knew  ;  and  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
d cley,  with  whom  she  had  some  little  difference  at  the  time,  w»J 
so  delighted  with  the  selection  that  she  shook  hands  wit! 
across  the  table.  'Thus  the  ancients,*  said  Johnson,  "in  the 
making  up  of  their  quarrels,  used  to  sacrifice  a  beast  between 
them/  ~ 
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His  address,  until  he  warmed  into  lie  good-humour  which 
Was  natural  to  him,  strengthened  ihe  unfavourable  impression 
produced  by  his  appearanee.  'His  deportment/  says  Boswell, 
•was  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly  affecting  the  easy  gentleman/ 
4  His  manner/  says  Davies,  'was  uncouth,  his  language  un- 
polished, and  his  elocution  was  continually  interrupted  by  dis- 
agreeable hesitation.'  'He  expressed  himself,'  says  his  friend 
Mr.  Cooke,  'upon  common  subjects  with  a  plainness  bordering 
upon  rusticity,  and  often  in  words  very  ill  chosen,'  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  prove  that  his  talk 
was  not  unworthy  of  his  iamc  ;  but  the  witnesses  to  the  contrary 
are  so  numerous,  and  there  is  surh  a  general  agreement  in  their 
testimony,  that  it  is  idle  to  controvert  it  Mr.  Rogers  asked  Mr. 
Cooke  what  he  really  was  in  conversation,  and  Cooke  replied, 
emphatically,  *  He  was  a  fool.  The  right  word  never  came  to  him. 
If  y«ui  gave  him  bade  a  shilling,  he  W  say.  "  Why,  it 's  as  good  a 
ling  as  ever  was  born."  He  was  a  fool,  sir."  Mr.  Forster  ob- 
serves in  extenuation,  that  'horn'  is  an  Irish  mode  of  speech; 
but  though  the  particular  instance  may  not  support  the  proposi- 
tion, it  was  not  from  a  single  example,  but  from  an  intimate 
aiquaintance  of  seven  years,  that  Cooke  derived  his  impression. 
Dr,  Reattie  said  that  the  silliness  he  exhibited  was  so  great  that 
it  almost  seemed  affected ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  a 
peculiar  regard  for  him,  adopted  the  same  improbable  theory, 
Chamier,  after  talking  with  him,  came  away,  saving,  'Well,  I 
do  believe  he  wrote  the  Travdkr  himself;  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  is  believing  a  gMifl  feat.'  Against  Horace  Walpole's  smnrt 
Raying,  that  he  was  an  '  inspired  idiot,1  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote  in 
her  old  age,  'very  true;1*  and  the  point,  we  may  add,  of 
GarrickTs  epigram  would  have  had  no  sort  of  force  unless  it  had 
possessed  a  semblance  of  truth.  It  is  easv  to  collect  from  the 
book  of  Bos  well,  who  acknowledges  that  his  folly  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Johnson,  who 
did  the  amplest  justice  to  his  genius,  remarked  that  he  bnd  no 
settled  notions  upon  any  subject  ;  that  bis  ready  knowledge  was 
slight;  that  he  was  eager  to  shine ;  and  discoursed  at  ran- 
dom upon  questions  of  which  he  was  almost  entirely  ignorant. 
4  If  he  were  with  two  founders,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  he  would 
fall  a-talking  on  the  method  of  making  cannon,  though  both  of 
them  would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon 
is  made  of*'     To  this  want  of  fixed  opinions   and   extensive   in- 

"  Malone,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  never  could  assent  to  Walpole's  pniuted 
sentence.  '  I  always/  he  adds,  '  made  battle  against  Boswclls  representation 
of  him,  and  often  expressed  Ui  him  my  opinion  that  he  rated  GattbmitA  much 
too  low.' 
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formation  was  added  what  Boswell  calls  *a  hurry  of  ideas,  pro- 
ducing a  laughable  confusion  in  the  expressing  them  ;'  and  what 
Mr.  Cooke  terras  'a  strange,  uncouth,  deranged  inanm-r '  <»i 
speaking.  With  his  slender  store  of  facts,  his  inability  to  ar- 
range his  thoughts  on  a  sudden,  his  hasty  rashness  of  assertion, 
his  incoherent,  provincial  style  of  expression,  it  is  manifest  thai 
lie  would  do  very  slender  justice  to  the  better  genial  which  he 
poured  at  leisure  into  his  books.  But  a  man  of  his  talents  must, 
in  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  tact  and  quickness,  have  often  been 
visited  with  bright  ideas;  and  Boswell  relates  that  he  was  some- 
times very  happy  in  his  wit-combats  with  Johnson,  and  re< 
the  instances  of  it.  From  the  specimens  which  bare  been  pre- 
served of  his  absurdities  it  appears  that  they  often  consisted  in 
the  ludicrous  misapplication  of  a  single  phrase.  The  story  of  his 
remarking  to  Lord  Shelburne,  '  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason 
why  they  call  you  M:ila_rticla  ;  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort 
of  man/  was,  as  Johnson  justly  remarked,  little  more  than  an 
error  of  emphasis.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  authority,  however, 
is  worth  nothing  on  the  Question,  exclaimed  that  the  blunder  was 
a  picture  of  his  whole  life.  Beauelerk  called  it,  ironically, 
4  a  happy  turn  of  expression,  peculiar  to  himself;'  and  the 
daughter  of  his  friend  Lord  Clare,  who  always  spoke  of  him 
with  the  utmost  affection,  used  to  say  'that  it  was  so  like  him. 
His  delight  at  the  pun  which  was  made  on  the  dish  of  yellow- 
looking  peas  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  when  one  of  the  company 
observed  that  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  Hammersmith,  for  that  was 
the  way  to  Turn 'em  Green;  his  taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  jest  ns  his  own,  his  first  exclaiming  that  that  was 
the  way  to  make  'em  green,  and  next,  when  he  found  his  witti- 
cism fall  pointless,  that  that  was  the  road  to  turn  'em  gTeen ;  his 
starting  up,  disconcerted  at  the  second  failure,  and  quitting  the 
dinner-table  abruptly,  all  reads  like  a  humorous  invention  to 
caricature  his  failings.  In  confirmation  of  his  disposition  to 
retire  when  he  was  mortified,  Hawkins  states  that  he  would  leave 
a  tavern  if  his  jokes  were  not  rewarded  by  a  roar.  Once  in  par- 
ticular, having  promised  the  company,  if  they  would  call  fox 
another  bottle,  that  they  should  hear  one  of  his  bon  mots*  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell,  that,  on  hearing  that  Sheridan  practised  stage- 
gestures  in  a  room  with  ten  mirrors,  lie  replied  '  that  then  there 
were  ten  ugly  fellows  together.'  His  anecdote  was  received  in 
silence ;  and  after  inquiring,  to  no  purpose,  *  Why  nobody 
laughed  T  he  departed  in  anger.  *  Rochester,'  says  Mr.  Forster, 
'  observed  of  Shadwell,  that  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and 
printed  all  he  spoke,  be  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour 
than  any  other  poet ;  and  measuring  Goldsmith  by  Shadwell,  we 
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may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  relative  accomplishments 
and  deficiencies  of  each/ 

Boswell  asserts  that  he  studiously  copied  Johnson's  manner, 
on  a  smaller  scale;  and  both  Hawkins  and  Joseph  Warton 
relate  that  lie  affected  to  use  the  great  lexicographer's  hard  words 
in  conversation.  The  consequent  impression  he  left  upon 
\\  urton  was,  that  *  he  was  of  all  solemn  coxcom  bs  the  first;  y<i," 
he  adds,  'sensible.*  To  be  M>hinn  was  not  natural  to  liim  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  often  forgot  to  act  his  part,  or  deliberately 
laid  it  aside.  This  mimicry  of  Johnson,  which  reduced  him  fee 
a  comical  miniature  of  the  original,  no  doubt  occasioned,  as  it 
renders  more  piquant,  the  insolence  of  Graham,  who  wrote  the 
'Maftftteof  Telcmaclvus/  When  he  had  arrived  at  a  point  of 
conviviality  to  talk  to  one  man  and  look  at  another,  lie  said, 
'  Doctor,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Eton,'  where  he  was 
one  of  the  masters*  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you,'  said  Gold- 
smith. 'No,'  replied  Graham,  ''lis  not  you  1  mean,  Dr.  Minor  ; 
'tis  Dr.  Major,  there.'  'Graham,'  said  Oliver,  describing  hi  in 
afterwards.  *  is  a  fellow  to  make  one  commit  suicide.'  Another 
circumstance  which  he  used  to  mention  with  strong  indignation 
was  the  conduct  of  Moser,lhe  Swiss,  at  an  Academy  dinner,  who 
cut  short  his  conversation  with  a  *  Stay,  stay,  Toctor  Shonson  is 
going  to  say  something-/  On  such  occasions,  Johnson  tells  us, 
he  was  as  irascible  as  a  hornet ;  was  angry  when  he  was  detected 
in  an  absurdity ;  and  miserably  vexed  when  he  was  defeated  in 
an  argument.  Of  the  little  ebullitions  of  temper  which  arose 
from  mortified  vanity,  Bos  well  has  preserved  a  single  instance, 
lie  was  about  to  interpose  an  observation  in  a  disc  uss'ion  which 
was  going  on,  and  his  sentence  was  drowned  by  the  loud  voice 
of  Johnson,  who  had  not  heard  him  speak.  Dr.  Minor,  who  WM 
standing  restless,  in  consequence  of  being  excluded  from  the 
conversation,  hesitating  whether  to  go  or  to  stay,  threw  down  his 
hal  in  a  passion,  and,  looking  angrily  at  Dr.  Major,  ejaculated, 
•Take  it!'  Toplady  beginning  to  say  something,  and  Johnson 
making  a  sound,  Goldsmith  called  out,  *  Sir,  the  gentleman  has 
heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear 
him/  'Sir,  rejoined  Johnson,  *  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gen- 
tleman. 1  was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you 
are  impertinent.'  When  they  met  in  the  evening  at  the  club, 
Johnson  asked  his  pardon,  and  Goldsmith,  who  was  as  placable 
as  he  was  hasty,  placidly  replied,  '  It  must  be  much,  Sir,  that  I 
take  ill  from  you.* 

I  I!  his  vanity  lie  gave  main  lmlierous  examples.  *  He  would 
never,1  said  Garrick,  ■  allow  a  superior  in  any  art,  from  writing 
poetry  down  to  dancing  a  hornpipe.'     'How  well  this  postboy 
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drives,"  said  Johnson  to  Boswell.  *  Now,  if  Goldy  were  here, 
lic'il  say  he  could  drive  better."  'If  you  were  to  meet  him,*  said 
a  journalist  of  the  day,  who  was  satirising  his  well-known  in- 
firmity, 'and  boast  of  your  shoes  being  well  blacked,  the  Doctor 
would  look  down  at  his  own  and  reply,  u  I  think  mine  are  still 
better  done."  '  In  frying  to  show  at  Versailles  how  well  be  could 
jump  over  a  piece  of  water,  he  tumbled  into  the  midst  of  it  ;  at  the 
exhibition  of  puppets  he  warmly  exclaimed,  on  their  dexterously 
tossinir  ■  pike,  'Pshaw!  I  can  do  it  better  mysell  ;'  and  he 
broke  his  shins  the  same  evening,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Burke,  ifl 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  be  could  surpass  them  in  leaping  ove 
a  stick.  When  some  o|  the  clttb  v\ere  haul  in  their  praise  ot  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  Goldsmith  maintained  that  oratory  was  ft 
knack,  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  do  as  well  himself.  Being 
dared  to  the  trial,  he  mounted  a  chair  and  was  unable  to  advance 
beyond  one  or  two  sentences.  He  was  compelled  to  desist,  bat 
reiterated  his  assertion,  and  imputed  his  failure  to  his  being  'out 
of  luck*  at  the  moment.  He  possessed  so  little  of  the  boasted 
knuk.  tli.it  when  he  attempted  a  speeeh  at  the  Society  «f  Arts 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  confusion. 

His  vanity  was  coupled  with  a  babbling  envy  that  was  laugh- 
able, but  not  maiiLrnant,  'Though  the  type,*  says  Cooke,  *  of 
bis  Good-natured  Man  in  every  other  respect,  yet,  in  point  of 
authorship,  and  particularly  in  poetry,  be  could  bear  no  rival 
his  throne.  This  was  to  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature  that 
nothing  could  cure  it.  Poverty  had  no  terrors  lor  him  ;  but  the 
applauses  paid  a  brother  poet  made  him  poor  indeed/  He  could 
not  bear,  Dr.  Beatlie  said,  that  so  much  admiration  should  be 
bestowed  upon  Shakespeare  ;  and  though  he  had  a  true  and 
In  ;ury  regard  for  Johnson,  be  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  agony*  on 
heaiing  him  vehemently  applauded,  *  No  more,  I  desire  you; 
you  barrow  up  my  soul.' 

*  Genius  is  jealous  i  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise : 
Poet-*  have  thickened  at  a  dancer's  pr. 
V    i  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time, 
Gm  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime; 
That  Rutland's  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile — 
'*  And  I,"  said  he,  u  neglected  all  the  while  !" 

Mr,  Forster  expresses  his  regret  that  Crabbe  sbould  have  in- 
vented an  illustration  of  Goldsmith's   vanity  opposed  to  all  the 
known  records  of  his  intercourse  with  Reynolds  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  'Tales/  who  had  lived  with  many  of  Oliver 
plainly  meant  to  give  real  instances  ;  and,  as  we  see  from  tie 
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case  of  Johnson,  love  for  the  man  did  not  exclude  jealousy  of 
the  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  Hie  geuius.  The  work  of  Crabbe 
in  which  the  lines  occur  was  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land, and  the  second  example  was  doubtless  derived  from  herself 
or  her  family.  Anotlu  r  hulirrous  manifestation  of  his  jealousy 
occurred  at  an  Academy  dinner  :  when  one  of  the  company  was 
uttering  some  witticisms  which  excited  mirth,  Goldsmith  begged 
those  who  sat  near  him  not  to  laugh,  *  for  in  truth  he  thought  it 
would  make  the  man  vain.'  He  openly  confessed  that  he  was  of 
an  envious  disposition  ;  and  I3oswell  maintained  that  he  had  no 
of  it  than  other  people,  but  only  talked  of  it  more  freely. 
All  are  agreed  that  it  never  embittered  his  heart;  that  it  entirely 
spent  itself  in  occasional  outbreaks;  and  that  lie  was  utterly 
hi;  ipable  of  a  steady  rancour,  or  of  doing  an  fiction  which  could 
hurt  any  man  living1.  He  once  proposed  to  muster  a  party  to 
damn    Home's    play   *  The    Fatal   Discovery,'  alleging  for   his 

DO  *  that  such  fellows  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ;'    but  thi», 

says  Davies,  was  '  a  transient  thought,  which,   upon  the  least 

k,  he  would  have  immediately   renounced,  and   as  heartily 

joined  to  support  the  piece  he  had  before  devoted  to  destruction.' 

b  were  the  foibles  which  shaded  the  higher  qualities  of  this 
whimuc&l  being,  and  which  must  find  the  readier  belief  that 
most  of  those  who  record  his  eccentricities  appear  to  have  felt 
kindly  towards  him,  and  could  certainly  not  have  conspired  to 
fasten  upon  him  a  fictitious  character  which  was  so  little  in 
keeping  witli  his  genius. 

Washington  Irving  expresses  his  belief  that,  far  from  being 
displeased  that  his  weaknesses  should  be  reniemliered,  he  would 
lie  gratified  to  hear  the  reader  shut  the  volume  which  contained 
his  history  with  the  ejaculation  Poor  Goldsmith  !  In  our  opinion 
nothing  would  be  more  distasteful  to  him.  He  had  higher 
aspirations,  a  more  heroic  ambition.  But  what  would  have  de- 
lighted him  would  have  been  to  hear  Johnson  pronounce  in  ora- 
cular tones  that  *  he  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better  ;'  to  read  in  the 
epitaph  which  his  great  friend  prepared  for  his  monument,  '  that 
he  was  of  a  genius  sublime,  lively  and  versatile,  that  there  was 
no  species  of  writing  that  he  had  left  untried,  and  that  he  treated 
nuihing  which  he  did  not  adorn;'  to  find  posterity  confirming  the 
sentence  and  ranking  him  as  the  worthy  peer  of  the  illustrious 
mi'  i  whose  fame  he  emulated,  and  whom  he  needlessly  envied  ;  to 
see  that  his  works  were  among  the  most  popular  of  British 
•  lassies,  that  everything  connected  with  him  possessed  an  undying 
interest  for  mankind,  that  all  the  minutest  incidents  of  his  career 
had  engaged  the  anxious  researches  of  numerous  biographers,  and 

that 
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that  the  list  was  closed  by  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Mr.  Forster. 
'Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius,  for  he  was  you 
kinsman  ;    weed  his  grave  clean,  ye   men  of  goodness*   for 
was  your  brother.' 

In  adding  one  more  to  the  many  sketches  of  Goldsmith's  life 
we  have  not  done  justice  to  the  very  able  and  interesting  Bio 
graphy  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  materials.      His 
is   there  illustrated  with  a  fulness  which  may  even   be  though 
excessive,  for  the  era  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  the  eininen 
men  with  whom   he  associated  in  his  later  years,  are  largely  de 
scribed  in  conjunction  with  himself.     In  intrinsic  interest  thei 
episodes  are  inferior  to  no  otheT  portion  of  the  hook,  and  theve 
notes  are  a  storehouse  of  wit  and  wisdom  culled  from  the  writing 
and  sayings  of  the   contemporaries  of  Goldsmith.      The  cent 
figure  of  the  piece  is  drawn  with  equal  ability  and  truth,  and  with 
no  more  extenuation  of  his  infirmities  than  is  due  to  the  frailtie 
of  a  common  humanity.     But  Mr.  Forster  had  a  wider  objp 
than  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  life  and  adventures   of  an  indi- 
vidual.     He  wished  through  the  example  of  Goldsmith  to  plead 
the  cause  of  literature   with  the  world,  and   we  are  anxious  to 
give  currency  to  the  concluding  pages  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
scope  and  moral  of  his  admirable  work  : — 

'  This  book  has  been  written  to  little  purpose,  if  the  intention  can 
be  attributed  to  it  of  claiming  for  the  literary  man  either  more  u 
than  is  proportioned  to  the  work  he  does  by  the  appreciation  it  com 
mauds,  or  immunity  from  those  conditions  of  prudence,  industry,  i 
a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table,  which  are  inseparable  fron 
success  in  all  other  walks  of  life.     But,  with  a  design  far  other  tha 
that,  one  object  of  it  has  been  to  show  that  the  very  character  of  th 
writer's  calling,  by  the  thoughts  which  he  creates,  by  the  emotions  I 
is  able  to  inspire,  by  the  happiness  he  may  extend  to  distant  gene 
tions,  10  far  places  him  on  a  different  level  from  the  tradesman,  me 
<  hunt,    lawyer,  or   physician,  who  has  his  wares  and  merchandise 
advice  tn  sell,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  ease  the  service  is  as  inderinit 
as  the  reward  due  to  it,  in  the  former  a  balance  must  be  always  lef 
which  only  time  can  adjust  fairly.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  t 
even  the  attempt  at  adjustment  is  not  made  until  the  tuneful  ton 
silent,  and  the  ear  deaf  to  praise ;  nor,  much  as  the  extension  of  th 
public  of  readers  has  done  to  diminish   the   probabilities  of  a  writer? 
suffering,  are  the  cliances  of  his  lot  bettered  even  yet,  in  regard  to  tin 
fair  and  full  reward.     Another  object  of  this  book  lias  therefore 
to  point  out  that  literature  ought  long  ago  to  have  received  from  ilu 
state  an  amount  of  recognition  which  would  at  least  have  placed  iti 
highest  cultivators  on  a  level  with  other  and  not  worthier  recipient 
of  its  gratitude.  *  *    •  The  best  offices  of  service  to  a  state  are  the 
in  which  thinkers  are  required,  and,  more  than  many  of  its 
more  tlian  all  its  soldiers,  it  is  in  such  offices  that  the  higher  class  i 
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men  of  letters  and  science  are  competent  to  assist.  Yet,  if  any  one 
would  measure  the  weight  of  contempt  and  neglect  thut  now  presses 
down  such  service,  let  him  compare  the  deeds  for  which  an  English 
parliament  ordinarily  bestows  its  thanks,  its  peerages,  and  its  petitions. 
with  the  highest  grade  of  honour  or  reward  tliat  it  has  ever  vouch- 
safed to  the  loftiest  genius,  the  highest  distinction  in  literature,  the 
greatest  moral  or  mechanical  achievement,  by  which  not  simply 
England  has  been  benefited  and  exalted,  but  the  whole  human  race. 
*  Partly  because  of  the  sordid  ills  that  attended  authorship 
in  such  days  as  have  been  described  in  these  volumes,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  calling  daily  entered  by  men  whom  neither  natural 
gifts  nor  laborious  acquirements  entitle  to  success  in  it,  the  belief  is 
•>till  \iiy  common  that  to  be  an  author  is  to  be  a  kind  of  vugmutj 
picking  up  subsistence  aa  he  can,  a  loaf  to-day,  a  crumb  to-morrow, 
and  that  to  such  a  man  no  special  signification  of  respect  in  social 
life  can  possibly  be  paid.  Nor,  in  marking  thus  the  low  account 
and  general  disesteem  of  their  calling,  are  the  literary  class  them- 
selves to  be  exempted  from  blame.  '"It  were  well,"  said  Gold- 
smith, on  one  occasion,  with  bitter  truth,  "If  none  hut  the  dunces  of 
society  were  combined  to  render  the  profession  of  an  author  ridiculous 
or  unhappy."  The  profession  themselves  have  yet  to  learn  the  secret 
of  co-operation ;  they  have  to  put  away  internal  jealousies;  they  have 
to  ctairn  for  themselves,  as  poor  Goldsmith  after  his  fashion  very 
loudly  did,  that  Helmed  position  from  which  greater  respect,  and  more 
frequent  consideration  in  public  life,  could  not  long  be  withheld  ;  in 
fine,  they  have  frankly  to  feel  that  their  vocation,  properly  regarded, 
ranks  with  the  worthiest,  and  that  on  all  occasions  to  do  justice  to  it, 
and  to  each  other,  is  the  way  to  obtain  justice  from  the  world.  If 
writers  had  been  thus  true  to  themselves,  the  subject  of  copyright  might 
have  been  equitably  settled  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it,  but, 
while  De  Foe  was  urging  the  author's  claim,  Swift  was  culling  De 
Foe  a  fellow  that  had  been  pilloried,  and  we  have  still  to  discuss  as 
in  foriiu'i  f"t//peris  the  rights  of  the  English  author.  Confiscation  is  ■ 
a  hard  word,  but  it  is  the  word  which  alone  describes  fairiy  the  statute 
of  Anne,  for  Die  encouragement  of  literature.  That  is  now  super- 
d  by  another  statute,  having  the  same  gorgeous  name,  arid  the 
same  inglorious  meaning  :  for  even  this  last  enactment,  sorely  resisted 
as  it  wu,  leaves  England  behind  every  other  country  in  the  world,  in 
the  amount  of  their  own  property  secured  to  her  authors.  In  some, 
to  this  day.  perpetual  copyright  exists  ;  and  though  it  may  be  reason- 
.ilih-.  as  Doctor  Johnson  argued  that  it  was,  to  surrender  a  part  for 
greater  efficiency  of  protection  to  the  rest,  yet  the  commonest  dictates 
of  natural  justice  might  at  least  require  that  an  author's  family  should 
not  be  beggared  of  their  inheritance  as  soon  as  his  own  capacity  to 
provide  for  them  may  have  ceased.  In.  every  continental  country  this 
is  eared  tor,  the  lowest  term  seemed  by  the  most  niggardly  arrange- 
ment being  twenty-five  years,  whereas  in  Filmland  it  is  the  munificent 
number  of  seven.  Yet  the  most  laborious  works,  and  often  the  most 
delightful,  are  fur  the  most  part  of  a  kind  which  the  hereafter  only  can 
repay.       *       *       No  consideration  of  moral  right  exists,   no   priu- 
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ciple  of  economical  science  can    be    staled,  which    would  justify  the 
seizure  of  such  books  by  the  public  before  they   have  had  the  chance 

of  remunerating  the  genius  and  labour  of  their  producers.' 

The  volumes  of  Mr,  Forster  afford  many  touching  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  his  positions,  and  contain,  indeed,  the  most  complete 
and  affecting  representation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  the 
bitter  struggles  and  reverses  of  men  of  genius  in  all  the  walks  i 
life.  No  author  in  this  productive  and  charming  department  i 
literature  has  ever  exhibited  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  | 
sympathy,  and,  though  his  hero  had  become  a  hackneyed  jflpjf 
the  origiuality  with  which  the  work  is  conceived  and  execute 
the  vast  variety  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  letters,  which  are 
produced  for  the  first  time,  the  new  and  moTe  truthful  light  in 
which  the  old  materials  are  disposed,  the  introduction  into  th 
picture  of  Burke,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  other  celebrated  men 
bers  of  the  Goldsmith  group,  render  these  Memoirs  as  fresh 
and  novel  as  though  Mr.  Forster  had  been  the  first  biographer 
of  the  poet,  instead  of  the  last.  Much,  indeed,  of  what  had 
previously  done  consisted  of  a  loose  collection  of  stories  aboti 
the  man,  but  here  we  hare  depicted  the  man  himself  as 
moved  along  his  path,  and  at  every  turn  of  the  story,  wbicfc 
unfolded  with  the  vivacity  and  regularity  of  an  actual  dr 
he  stands  before  us  in  the  vividness  of  reality,  with  all  t 
changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  him  by  each  previous  st 
of  his  journey.     This  is  real  Biography. 


Art.   VI.— 1.   The  Eclipse  of  Faith.      5th    Edition, 
1854. 

2.  Phases  of  Faith*  3rd  Edition,  with  a  Reply  to    the  Eclipse 
Faith.     By  F.  Newman.     London.   1854. 

3.  A  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith.     2nd  Edition, 
1854. 

^I^HE  *  Eclipse  of  Faith'   having  gone  through  five  edition* 
-*-       less  than  two  years,  is  so  generally  known  and  appreciate 
that  it  would   be  superfluous   to  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
our  readers.     Moreover,  its  subjects  arc   too  vast  and  v, 
be  properly  discussed  in  a  single  article  ;  and  its  arguments  imi 
lose  force  and  illustration   by  the  condensation  needful  in  a  su 
marv  abstract.      Hence  we  should  probably  have  passed  over  th 
work  in  silence,   in   spite  of  {and   partly    because  of)    i 
merit,  had   it  not   been  assailed  with  an  asperity   and    unlairtic 
that   provoke  us   to  give   some  account  of  the  controversy 
originated  in  its  publication. 

The  author's  main  design  is  to  apply  Butler's  great  argument 
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to  some  recent  modifications  of  Deism.  He  has  thrown  his 
reasoning,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  form  of  dialogue  ;  and  we 
think  that  the  Socratic  weapons  have  never,  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  been  wielded  with  more  grace  and  spirit.  Various  talkers 
are  brought  upon  the  stage,  who  state  fairly  the  opinions  of 
different  Deistic  schools,  and  are  successively  foiled  by  a  sceptical 
friend  who  overthrows  them  in  succession  by  the  very  objections 
they  have  urged  against  Christianity.  This  task  is  accomplished 
not  only  with  great  power  of  logic,  but  also  with  unusual  liveli- 
ness ot  illustration,  seasoned  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  sar- 
castic humour;  the  latter  being  never  intruded  needlessly  into 
the  argument,  but  springing;  naturally  out  of  it.  The  principal 
representative  of  Deism  in  the  dialogue  is  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Frniu  is 

»  Newman,  whose  writings  are  made  to  supply  a  large  contribution 
to  this  species  of  entertainment.  Their  author  has  been  per- 
suaded by  his  friends  to  reply  to  his  critic  ;  and  has  published 
bis   answer  in    the   second   edition   of  his  k  Phases   of  Faith/   a 

»  performance  of  which  we  must  give  a  brief  account,  in  order  to 
render  the  sequel  intelligible. 

We  must  premise  that  Mr.  F.  Newman,  like  his  more 
celebrated  brother,  is  a  disciple  of  the  logic  of  difficulties.  The 
former  has  been  led  to  Deism,  the  latter  to  Romanism,  by 
the  same  bias  of  understanding,  differently  modified  in  the  two 
cases  by  a  different    moral   constitution       Each   brother  alike  is 

»  irresistibly  impelled  to  reject  creed  after  creed,  as  he  discovers 
in  each  some  difficulty  which  he  cannot  solve;  but  neither  of 
them  will  acquiesce  in  the  absolute  scepticism  which  is  the  only 

•  logical  result  of  their  principles.  The  elder,  finding  that  the 
exercise  of  the  understanding  plunged  him  into  the  depths  of 
Pyrrhonism,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  authority  of  an  infallible 
church,  and  renounced  his  private  judgment  altogether.  The 
younger,  by  a  similar  exercise  of  arbitrary  will,  has  checked  his 
downward  career  for  a  time  at  the  stage  of  Deism  ;  whereof  he 
has  adopted  a  peculiar  modification,  which  professes  to  retain 
the  sentiment  of  religion  without  the  form.  He  first  expounded 
his  present  creed  in  a  work  upon  *  The  Soul,  and  her  Aspira- 
tions •>  but  the  difficulties  which  induced  him  to  abandon  Chris- 
tianity arc  set  forth  in  the  '  Phases  of  Faith.' 

The  form  he  has  chosen  for  his  argument  is  an  autobio- 
graphy, in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  his  religious  experience, 
and  describes  the  process  bv  which  be  was  led,  year  alter  year, 
to  reject,  bit  by  bit,  the  articles  of  his  belief,  casting  away  frag- 
ment after  fragment  till  he  had  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of 
spiritual  nudity.  There  is  something  in  the  personal  character 
of  his  narrative  which  gives  an  impression  of  reality  and  truth- 
ful uess  to  the  book,  and  it  thus  creates  a  far  more  lively  interest 
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than  could  be  won  by  a  mere  theological  treatise.  Mr.  New- 
man's objections  to  Christianity  are  not' original ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  marshalled  in  detachments,  and  brought  against 
the  successive  positions  taken  up  by  his  retreating  faith,  gives 
them  an  air  ol  freshness  and  novelty.  The  principle  which  be 
assumes  throughout  is  that  his  individual  consciousness  is  the 
standard  of  religious  truth.  He  agrees  with  those  Greek  philo- 
sophers wlio  held  that  *  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things;1  only 
that,  in  practice,  he  restricts  Man  to  Newman.  His  develoj: 
ment  of  this  idiosyncracy  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  has  produc 
a  pleasant  mixture  of  theological  argumentation  with  person 
gossip  ;  the  whole  being  blended  and  harmonised  by  a  neut: 
tint  of  egotistic  naivete"  which  often  reminds  us  of  the  'Confes- 
sions '  of  Rousseau.  The  taste  of  the  performance  also  not  seldom 
recalls  that  of  the  French  autobiogiapher.  For  instance,  it  is 
usual  in  English  writers  to  shrink  from  details  of  their  dam 
history  and  family  feuds.  Mr.  Newman  by  discarding  sudi 
scruples  makes  his  book  far  more  amusing  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Thus  he  describes  '  a  painful  and  injurious  • 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  'a  superior  kinsman*  in  his  earlr 
youth;  he  gives  the  particulars  of  an  'uneasy  collision*  with 
his  brother  at  Oxford;  he  informs  us  that  in  consequent «■  d 
theological  differences  the  same  relative  at  a  later  period  'sepa- 
rated himself  entirely  from  his  private  friendship  and  acquaint- 
ance.' The  same  reference  of  all  truth  to  the  standard  of  his 
individual  consciousness  leads  him  to  require  in  his  critics 
profound  acquaintance  with  all  his  previous  writings,  be 
will  allow  them  to  pass  judgment  on  any  of  his  conclusions. 
Sues  knowledge,  he  tells  them,  is  as  necessary  as  it  would  be  for 
a  reader  of  the  47th  proposition  of  Euclid  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  list.  We  cannot  hut  feel  this  requisition  rather  severe  froa 
an  author  who  has  written  so  many  hooks  on  such  diverse  sul 
jects  ;  including  a  '  Treatise  on  Logic,*  '  Lectures  on  Politic 
Kconomy/  &  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,'  4  The  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Parallels/  *  Lectures  on  Modem  History/ 
4  The  Soul  and  her  Aspirations,'  *  Horace  in  unrhymed  Metres/ 
*■  The  Phases  of  Faith/  l  The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsbi 
and  several  other  works,  which,  we  candidly  own,  we  have  not 
profoundly  studied. 

The  same  idiosyncracy  compels  him  to  believe  that  viewj 
which  satisfy  his  own  mind  must  satisfy  the  minds  of  others; 
and  that  nothing  which  pleases  his  own  palate  ought  to  s1 
the  taste  or  jar  the  feelings  of  his  readers.  Hence  he  ufi 
pectingly  excites  their  disgust  by  sentiments  and  expressions 
whirh  must  appear  to  every  one  but  himself  the  extreme  of 
flippant  irreverence.     Nothing  but  the  desire  to  show  the  fri 
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ful  profanation  at  which  those  arrive  who  once  enter  upon  this 
downward  career,  and  by  this  means  to  convey  a  warning  more 
forcible  than  any  other  we  could  devise,  would  induce  us  to 
quote  examples  of  the  offence.  The  following  is  the  mode  in 
which  he  thinks  it  becoming  to  speak  of  Saint  John's  testi- 
mony to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  'O  that  one  could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  cross-examining:  John  on  this  subject !  Lei 
me  suppose  him  put  into  the  witness-box,  and  I  will  speak  to 
him  thus:  0  aped  sir,  ue  understand  that  you  have  two  menu 

■  a  natural  and  a  miraculous  one!  {Phases,  118.)  It  might  have 
been  thought  difficult  to  surpass  this  specimen  of  revolting 
levity  ;  yet  the  following  comparison,   by  which  Mr.  Newman 

1  designs  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  attributing  perfection  to  our 
Lord,  is  even  more  outrageous.  *  If  any  one  were  to  call  my  old 
schoolmaster,  or  my  old  parish  priest,  a  perfect  and  universal  model, 
and  were  to  claim  that  1  would  entitle  him  Lord,  and  think  of 
him  as  the  only  true  revelation  of  God,  should  1  not  be  at 
liberty  to  say,  without  disrespect,  that  I  most  emphatically 
deprecate  such  extravagant  claims  for  him?'  (Phases,  147.)  He 
that  could  thus  write  what  no  one  can  read  without  horror,  must 
be  so  destitute  of  all  moral  tact,  all  delicacy  of  perception,  and 
all  refinement  of  taste,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him 
equally  bereft  of  the  imaginative  and  poetic  faculty.  This  latter 
deficiency  explains  his  painful  want  of  appreciation  of  some  of 
the  subliiner  portions  of  Scripture,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  attributed  to  wanton  coarseness.* 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  *  Phases  *  is 
calculated  to  impose  upon  a  certain  class  of  persons.  The  mind 
i  writer,  though  ingenious  and  versatile,  seems  unable  lot  on> 
template  an  object  in  more  lights  than  one  ;  hence  his  readers 
are  not  troubled  with  any  nice  weighing  of  evidence,  nor  with 
any  hesitating  balance  of  argument,  but  are  carried  smoothly 
forward  to  a  seemingly  inevitable  conclusion.  This  makes  the 
reasoning  extremely  seductive  to  shallow  understandings,  which 
bare  never  grappled  with  the  difficulties  encompassing  the  great 
problems  of  religion.  But  Mr.  Newman,  though  he  has  been 
*  everything  by  turns,*  has  been  l  nothing  long;'  and  he  will  soon 
open  his  eyes  to  perceive  new  stumbling  blocks.  We  believe 
him  too  honest  to  stop  short  at  the  point  where  he  has  now  fixed 
himself;  although  the  vanity  of  authorship  must  naturally  make 
him  loth  to  confess  the  untenable  nature  of  the  ground  he  has 
occupied,  and  must  therefore  tend  to  retard  the  farther  development 
ol   his  opinions.     Meanwhile  the  *  Eclipse'  has  applied  a  stiinu- 

•  To  estimate  Mr.  F.  Newman's  poetic  power  >  it  suffices  to  look  at  his  version  of 
Horace. 
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lating  fomentation  to  the  imposthume,  which  must  make  it  bur 
tin-  sooner. 

Such  applications,  however,  are  seldom  agreeable  to  tkfl 
patient;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Newman  has  exhibited  symptor 
of  extreme  irritation  under  the  treatment.  We  regret  to  add  that, 
notwithstanding  the  courtesy  witli  which  he  was  personal1) 
treated  in  the  'Eclipse  of  Faith,'  he  has  vented  his  spleen  In 
indulging  in  the  most  unjustifiable  imputations  against  his  critic. 
No  doubt  it  is  mortifying  to  feel  oneself  worsted,  especially 
before  a  large  boilv  of  lookers  on.  And  in  this  rase  the  prostrate 
gladiator  bitterly  complains  that  all  the  reviewers  sided  with  his 
antagonist,  and  cried  '  habct '  at  each  telling:  blow.  In  return  he 
vociferates  anathemas  against  them,  anrl  replies  to  his  opponent's 
argument  by  persona!  vituperation.  Thus  ho  speaks  of  him  as 
one  who  4  desires  to  be  thought  a  gentleman'  (P/iascs,  17&)  \ 
he  charges  him  with  '  stealthy  misrepresentation *  and 
garbling*  (charges  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  most  triumphantly 
refuted  in  bis  Defence) ;  he  calls  bim  'a  profane  dog'  (p.  J 
and  tells  him  that  *  nothing  but  his  own  heart  could  have 
suggested  the  profane  insults  with  which  his  book  abounds;1 
that  he  seems  to  lack  'not  only  spiritual  insight,  but  honesty  ; 
that  he  '  wraps  a  pagan  heart  in  a  Christian  veil  ;  *  that  he  'scolds 
down  and  mockl  at  other  men's  piety;' and  much  more  of  the 
same  description.  This  virulent  explosion  of  wrath  is  oddly 
interspersed  with  exhortations  to  universal  good  will,  deprecation 
of  *  personal  antagonism*,'  and  an  admonition  to  the  pcxsoa 
assailed  that  he  should  'open  his  heart  to  love*  (p.  200).  So 
that,  *  as  one  contrasts/  says  the  rejoinder,  '  Mr.  Newman's  loving 
injunctions  with  his  invectives,  one  seems  to  be  transported 
into  a  world  where  the  usual  symbols  of  emotion  are  all  inverted, 
where  men  frown  in  pure  benevolence,  ami  gnash  their  teeth  in 
loving-kindness  and  charity.* 

Mr.  Newman  also  bitterly  complains  that  his  atheistical  critics 
have  treated  bim  with  far  more  tenderness  than  his  Christian 
antagonists.  He  tells  us  that  a  Mr,  Holyoake,  '  a  serious  atheist," 
has  lectured  on  bis  book,  and  handled  it  with  remarkable  candour 
and  leniency.  '  No  doubt,'  rejoins  Mr.  Rogers,  '  Mr.  Holyoake 
will  regard  such  books  with  leniency.  He  well  knows  whither 
Mr.  Newman's  theory  will  lead,  and  what  sort  of  converts  it  will 
ultimately  make.  The  sportsman  docs  not  shoot  his  own  pointer.' 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Newman  himself  seems  to  entertain  some 
suspicion  that  he  is  tending  towards  the  same  goal;  for  ii. 
'Phases'  he  often  speaks  of  Atheism  with  a  lurking  kindness. 
He  has  even  invented  a  new  application  of  the  *  non-natural 
sense  '  for  the  benefit  of  *  serious  atheists/     He  informs  us  that 
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An  atheist  may  say  tbat  the  universe  is  '  the  wcnk  of  God,* 
because  he  may  '  use  the  word  God  as  the  unknown  power 
dwelling  in  and  forming  the  universe*  (p.  198).  Tins  almost 
looks  like  preparing  for  transition  into  a  new  phase  of  faith—'  if 
faith  it  can  be  called  which  faith  is  none.' 

But  Mr,  Newman's  most  frequent  complaint  against  his 
opponent  is,  that  he  profanes  the  sacred  topics  of  discussion  by 
sarcasm  and  ridicule.  Mr.  Rogers  replies  as  Pascal  replied  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  brought  against  him  the  saint:  :i< ri^atiun — 'I 
am  far  enough  from  ridiculing  sacred  things,  when  I  ridicule 
Mr.  Newman's  creed.'  He  adds  the  following-  defence  of  the 
legitimate  use  of  ridicule  in  the  cause  of  religion. 

'  *'  But  will  not  the  employment  of  ridicule  against  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  lead  them  to  use  the  same  weapon  ? "  I  imagine  some 
timid  Christian  to  say.  I  answer,— And  have  they  ever  spared  it,  dear 
simple  soul?  Will  your  not  using  it  prevent  their  abusing  it?  "Will 
your  throwing  away  the  arrow  prevent  their  transfixing  you  with 
theirs?  Is  not  the  shield  (if  Christianity  stuck  full  of  tliu<e  shafts? 
From  Luciau  to  Voltaire,  the  whole  literature  of  infiilelity  shows  what 

sort  of  '*  reciprocity  "  forbearance  is  likely  to  meet  with 

Though  Shaftesbury  was  wrong  in  saying  that  ridicule  was  the  test  of 
truth,  it  is  usually  impossible  Tor  error  long  to  stand  against  it.  ,  .  . 

If  you  have,  as  you  believe,  truth   on  your  side,  you  will  do 

well  and  wisely  not  wholly  to  cast  aside  a  weapon  which  lias  not  been, 
and  will  not  be,  used  the  less  against  you  for  your  rejecting  it,  and 
which  truth  always,  in  the  nature  uf  things,  can  wield  more  powerfully 
than  error.  As  to  the  legitimacy  of  its  occasional  use  against  solemn 
**  follies"  or  would-be  sacred  "impieties,"  read  Pascal's  immortal 
Eleventh  Letter ;  if  that  does  not  convince  you,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,*— Defence,  p.  29. 

These  remarks  are  worth  weighing  by  those  good  men  who 
shrink  from  every  touch  of  humour,  as  though  it  were  the 
mark  of  a  careless  spirit  or  a  flippant  mind.  No  fallacy  can 
well  be  falser.  Earnest  indignation  vents  itself  in  laughter  as 
often  as  in  tears.  The  true  worshipper  rudely  strips  ofT  the 
robe  of  motley,  which  hides  and  disfigures  the  object  of  his 
adoration*  The  true  Idoloclast,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said, 
shatters  in  pieces  the  idol  which  lowers  and  debases  the  divinity 
it  pretends  to  embody ;  striking  the  more  scornfully  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  deeply  possessed  with  a  reverent  love 
and  homage  for  the  profaned  ideal.  That  this  is  the  ease  with 
Mr.  Rogers  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  writings.  No  im- 
partial reader  can  study  the  'Eclipse*  without  feeling  tbat 
its  writer  has  himself  gone  through  the  trials  of  faith  which 
he  portrays,  and  he  is  thus  the  better  qualified  for  guiding 
others  to  the  haven  which  he  has  reached  after  contending  with 
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the  storm.  This  is  the  task  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
with  an  earnestness  of  conviction  that  breathes  through  cvet\ 
word  he  utters.  His  whole  soul  is  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  those  problems  which  man  is  constrained  to 
contemplate,  but  which  God  alone  can  solve.  Witness  the 
following  statement  of  them: — 

'J  want  to  know — whence  I  came?  "Whither  lam  {joins'?  Whether 
there  be,  in  truth,  as  many  say  there  is,  a  God — a  tremendous  I*er>un- 
ality,  to  whose  infinite  faculties  the  "great"  and  the  ** little  "*  (as we 
call  them)  equally  vanish — whose  universal  existence  fills  all  spai 
every  point  of  which  he  exists  entire  in  the  amplitude  of  all  his  infinite 
attributes — whose  universal  government  extends  even   to  me,  ami   my 
fellow-atoms  called  men  ;  within  whose  sheltering  embrace  even    1  am 
not  too  mean  for  protection  ?    Whether,  if  there  be  such  a  Beit 
truly  infinite ;  or  whether  this  vast  machine  of  the  universe  may  not 
have  developed  tendencies  or  involved  consequences,  which  eluded  \m 
forethought,  and  are  now  beyond  even  His  control?     Whether,  (fof 
reason,  or  for  some  other  necessity,  such  infinite  sorrows  have  been  per- 
mitted to  invade  it  ?     Whether,  above  all.  He  be  propitious  or  hostile 
towards  a  world  in  which  I  feel  too  surely  in  the  profound  and  wa 
misery  of  man  that  Mis  aspects  are  not  all  benignant?     How  if  Me  be 
offended,  lie  is  to  be  reconciled?    Whether  he  is  at  nil  accessible,  or  one 
to  whnni  the  pleasures  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  child  of  dust  are 
equally  subjects  of  horrible  indifference  ?    Whether,  if  such  Omnipotent 
Being  created  the  world,  he  has  now  abandoned,  it  to  be  the  sport  <>1 
chance,  and  T  am  thus  an  orphan  in  the  universe?    Whether  this  f> 
versa!  frame"  he  indeed  without  a   mind,  and  we  are  in  fact   the  oarj 
forms  of  conscious  existence?    Whether,  as  the  Pantheist  declares, 
universe  itself  be  God — ever  making-,  never  made — the  product  D 
evolution  of  an  infinite  series  of  " antecedents  "  and  ■•  consequents ;"  s 
God  of  which—  for  I  cannot  say  of  whom — yon  and  [  are  bits  ;    j  < 
able  fragments  of  a  Divinity,  itself  imperishable  only  because  then*  will 
always  be  bits  of  it  to  perish?    Whether,  even  upon  some  such  mp\ 
lion,  this  conscious  existence  of  ours  is  to  be  renewed ;  and  if  so.  under 
what  conditions  ;  or  whether,  when  we  have  finished  our  little  day.  no 
other  dawn  is  to  break   upon  our  night;  whether  the  ralr.  rnfc,  h 
cpfcrmtm  rale*  is  really  the  proper  utterance  of  a  broken  heart, 
closes  the  sepulchre  on  the  object  of  its  love?  ' — Edipxe,  pp.  59,  CO. 

The  object  of  the  l  Eclipse*  is  to  demonstrate  the  futility 
the  solution  of  these  awful  problems  given  by  modern  Di  isi 
whereof  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Parker  are  taken  as  the  elite 
representatives.  Both  agree  in  rejecting  all  external  revelation 
miraculously  attested,  as  in  itself  impossible,  and  useless  if  it 
were  possible  ;  and  they  both  substitute  for  C'hiistianitv  an  tl 
tenia!  revelation  derived  from  their  intuitive  consciousness 
*  Being  conscious,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  'that  I  have  p« 
little  love  and  a  little  goodness,  1  ask  concerning  it  as  conceit 
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Big  intelligence,  where  did  I  -pick  it  Upi  And  I  feel  an  invinribl  ■ 
persuasion  that,  if  I  have  some  moral  goodness,  the  great  Author 

of  my  being  has  infinitely  more Hence  it  is  from  within 

that  we  know  the  morality  of  God.*  On  which  we  may  remark, 
in  passing,  that  it  is  strange  the  author  of  this  reasoning  did  no! 
see  that  he  might,  by  exactly  the  same  process,  establish  the 
reverse  of  his  position.  For  he  might  equally  have  said,  '  Being 
conscious  in  myself  of  a  little  hatred  and  a  little  evil,  I  ask  con- 
cerning it,  where  did  I  pick  it  up?  And  I  feel  an  invincible 
persuasion  that,  if  I  have  some  moral  evil,  the  great  Author  of 
my  being  has  infinitely  more.  Hence  it  is  from  within  that  we 
know  the  immorality  of  God.*  If  God  is  to  be  made  the  amfj* 
oified  reflection  of  man's  moral  nature,  it  is  quite  as  philoso- 
phical to  worship  an  omnipotent  devil  as  a  benevolent  deity. 
In  point  of  fact,  mankind  has  practically  adopted  the  forme v 
conclusion  much  oftener  than  the  latler.  The  faculty  of 
4  spiritual  insight,' which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  mini's 
only  religious  guide,  has  led  its  votaries  into  tracks  diverging 
through  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  It  has  created  suili 
divinities  as  Kali,  the  Goddess  of  the  Thugs,  and  lias  seated 
incarnations  of  lust,  envy,  runnier,  and  every  conceivable  crime, 
in  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  its  Pantheon.  'This  boasted 
faculty/ says  Mr,  Rogers,  most  truly,  4  instead  of  being  a  glorious 
light  which  renders  all  external  revelation  superfluous,  is  one 
of  the  feeblest  in  our  nature,  which  everywhere  and  always 
is  seduced  and  debauched.  It  is  not  so  with  people's  eyes  ;  it  is 
not  so  with  people's  appetites.  No  early  instruction  can  make 
Tiii-n  think  that  green  is  blue,  or  stones  and  chalk  good  for  food/ 
Mr.  Parker,  indeed,  says  that  he  can  find  an  i  absolute  religion  ' 
which  animates  every  form  of  worship.  Whereon  Harrington 
(the  sceptical  interlocutor  in  the  ■  Eclipse1)  observes — 

*  If  it  be  vain  to  attempt  to  abstract  this  absolute  religion  from  all 
religions  (as  Mr.  Parker  admits),  though  it  is  truly  in  them— and  if  I 
take  his  definition  from  his  "  direct  ORiMfcnmifltt  "  (which  direct  con- 
sciousness we  can  see  has  been  directly  nHeried  by  his  ahjuml  1'ihle), 
namely,  "  that  it  is  voluntary  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  outward 
and  inward  " — why,  what  OH  earth  does  this  vague  ueneialify  do  for  us? 
"What  sort  of  God  ?  Is  he  or  it  one  or  many  ?  Of  infinite  attributes 
or  finite  ?  Of  goodness  and  mercy  equal  to  his  power  or  not?  What 
i*  his  will?  Now  is  he  to  be  worshipped?  Have  we  offended  him  ?  Is 
he  placable  or  not?  ....  Js  it  true  that  man  is  immortal,  and 
knows  it  by  immediate  "  insight,"  as  Mr.  Parker  contends  ;  or  does  the 
said  "insight,''  as  Mr.  Newman  believes,  tell  us  nothing  about  the 
matter?  Surely  the  "Absolute  Religion,"  after  having  removed  from 
it  all  In  which  different  religions  differ,  is  in  danger  of  vanishing  Into 
that  imperfect  susceptibility  of  seine  religion  which  I  have  already  con- 
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ceiled,  awl  which  is  certainly  not  such  a  thing  as  to  render  an  external 
revelation  very  obviously  superfluous.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
imperfect  article.  All  men  and  each  may  say,  "  I  believe  there  u 
some  Being-  superior  in  some  respects  to  man,  whom  it  is  my  duty  or 
my  interest  to"  {patera  desunt).''- — Eclipse,  p.  107. 

Nor  need  we  refer  to  barbarous  nations  or  uncivilised 
epochs  to  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  '  immutable  morality  of 
insight/  In  modern  times  and  in  civilised  countries  there  is  i 
wide  discordance  among  those  who  reject  Christianity,  not  onlj 
on  religious,  but  also  on  moral  questions.  On  such  points 
pride,  revenue,  chastity,  and  slavery,  there  is  the  strongest  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  between  Rousseau,  Vroltaire,  Paine,  Conit 
Georfre  Sand,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Mr.  Newman.  Ye 
each  of  these  writers  has  as  fair  a  clahn  as  any  of  the  rest  to 
consider  his  own  l  insiirht  '  infallible.  Hence  most  men  would 
conclude,  as  Socrates  did  of  <»ld  from  similar  phenomena,  that  1 
external  revelation  would  be  far  from  useless.  Mr.  Newman 
misrepresents  this  reasoning,  and  calls  it  'a  dishonest  defence  of 
Christian  pretensions  to  taunt  the  assailants  with  diversities  in 
their  creed,"  whereas  the  argument  was  adduced  not  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  t<»  disprove  the  alleged  infallibility 
of  *  spiritual  insight,'  and  to  refute  Mr.  Newman's  favourite  pro- 
position that  a  revelation  must  be  useless. 

But  Mr.  Newman  had  gone  far  beyond  this.     He   had  main- 
tained that  a  revelation  would   not  merely  be  useless,  but  pi 
dicial  ;   and   not  merely   prejudicial,  but  impossible.      It    would 
be  prejudicial,  in  his  opinion,  because   *  dictatorial '  in^tnution, 
or  an  'authoritative  oracle,*  would  'paralyze  our  moral  powers* 
(p.    151),  and  *  the   guidance  of  a  mind   from    without'   w 
1  benumb   conscience  by   disuse'  (p.  1118).      From  this  it    %\ 
seem  to  follow  that  the  employment  of  our  moral   powers  fin 
3Ir.  Newman's  opinion)  is  the  investigation  of  truth:   a  st: 
confusion  between  the  Moral  and  the  intellectual.     It  must  also 
strike  his  readers  as  inconsistent  that  Mr.  Newman,  while  thi 
protesting-    against    'dictatorial*    instruction    in     moral! 
temptuously  rejects  the  mo  ml  judgment  of  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, whenever  it  differs  from  his  own.       Even  those  whom  he 
acknowledges  as  the  best  specimens  of  humanity  are  pronounce 
*  dishonest '  or  *  prejudiced,'  if  they  cannot  see  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  his  individual   consciousness.     As  to  the  alleged  '  he- 
numbing  of  conscience  *  by   submission   to  the  guidance  of  MB 
external  revelation,  it  may  be  safely  referred  to  exjperieni 
may  appeal   from  the  a  priori  sentence   of  Mr.  Newman  to 
bistory  of  Christendom.      Where  do  wc  find  sensitiveness  ol 
science — where    a  rigid    rule   of  obligation — where    a   de* 
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sacrifice  of  interest  to  duty,  except  among  the  disciples  of  that 
faith  which,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  benumbs  and  paralyzes 
the  moral  powers  ? 

But  modern  Deists,  as  we  have  said,  hold  an  external  revela- 
tion (or,  as  they  arc  fond  of  calling  it,  a  Book-revelation)  to  be 
not  merely  useless  and  injurious,  but  impossible.  God  could 
not  give  such  a  manifestation  of  his  will  to  man.  l  An  authori- 
tative external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially 
impossible  to  man.*  What  God  reveals  to  us  he  reveals  wit/iirtJ 
[Nemman  on  the  Soul,  p.  5i>.)  From  this  proposition,  by  a  chain 
of  irresistible  reasoning-,  Mr.  Rogers  deduces  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Newman  can  do  what  God  cannot  do;  for  Mr.  Newman 
has  unquestionably  given  to  his  few  disciples  'an  external  reve- 
lation of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.'  In  his  'reply'  Mr.  Newman 
endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of  this  logic  by  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  'authoritative''  and  'instructive/  He  never 
denied,  it  seems,  the  possibility  of  an  '  instructive  '  revelation. 
but  only  of  an  *  authoritative '  revelation.  To  this  Mr.  Rogers 
rejoins  as  follows: — 

1  It  appears  tliat  there  is  a  Convenient  distinction  lo  he  made  between 
what  is  morally  and  spiritually  uistructut-,  and  what  is  morally  and 
spiritually  authoritative.  I  answer— in  sound  only,  not  in  meaning. 
For  to  convince  any  one  who  believes  in  a  God  and  moral  anil  spiritual 
truth  at  all,  of  any  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  is,  ipso  facto,  to  make  it 
authoritative  in  the  sense  that  it  is  felt  it  ouyht  to  have  authority.  He 
who  knows  what  he  means  when  he  talks  of  God  and  his  claim*,  man 
and  his  duty,  will  smile  at  the  paradox  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  truth 
being  proved  to  him  (no  matter  how  or  by  whom),  while  yet  it  is  con- 
sidered optional  with  him  whether  he  shall  regard  it  as  merely  "  in- 
structive "  and  not  "authoritative,"  ....  In  admitting  that 
books  on  spiritual  and  religious  subjects  may  be  instructive,  Mr.  New- 
man admits  all  that  is  essential  to  the  argument.  Instructive  I  yes,  but 
if  books  be  so  instructive  as  to  teach  men  who  have  no  scruple  in  ban- 
queting on  their  fellow -creatures,  in  strangling  their  new-born  infants, 
in  exposing  their  parents,  that  all  these  things  are  "  abominations  " — 
then  in  sueh  histr/ic/itm  is  shown  plainly  the  possibility  of  an  external 
revelation  ;  it  is  to  teach  men  to  recognise  doctrines  which  were  before 
unrecognised  ;  to  realise  truths  of  which  they  were  before  unconscious, 
and  to  practise  duties  which  they  had  never  suspected  to  be  duties 

•  Sceptics  have  recourse  to  sophisms  like  that  of  Hume,  who  denied  the 
possibility  of  proving  a  miracle,  or  like  this  of  Mr.  Newman,  who  denies  the 
possibility  of  an  external  revelation,  to  escape  the  necessity  of  meeting  in  its 
integrity  the  mass  of  direct  evidence  which  proves  beyond  refutation  that  miracles 
were  wrought  and  that  an  external  rcvehitmn  has  been  made.  That  they  are  com- 
pelled to  rest  their  unbelief  upon  such  a  priori  propositions  as  ore  rejected,  niter 
ill,  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  upon  partial  cavils  at  arguments  whieh 
they  are  unable  to  meet  ai  a  whole,  is  of  itself  to  proclaim  how  untenable  is  their 
cause. 
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before-     If  this  be  po,  then  the  argument  returns, — that  what  ma 
do,  God  can  surely  do/ — Defence*  p.  89. 

A  favourite  argument  of  Mr.  Newman's  to  prove  an  externa 
revelation  impossible  is,  boot  such  a  revelation  must  appeal  to 
the  conscience  in  witness  of  its  truth;  and  since  it  appeal* 
the  verdict  of  man's  moTal  faculties,  it  cannot  authoritative!) 
guide  and  direct  those  faculties  themselves.  The  mistake  in 
volved  in  this  fallacy  is  that  commonplace  metaphysical  sole 
cisrn  which  confounds  capacitit*  with  notions.  A  refiectu 
telescope  has  a  rusty,  dented  mirror  ;  if  it  had  no  mirror  at  all 
it  would  be  useless  to  its  owner,  and,  however  correctly  pointe 
to  the  starry  heaven,  would  leave  him  ignorant  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  and  Saturn's  ring  to  his  dying;  day.  Therefore,  according 
to  Mr.  Newman's  reasoning,  it  is  impossible  that  any  external 
operation  should  cleanse  and  polish  the  reflecting  surface.  Or, 
to  take  the  illustration  of  the  rejoinder — 

*  There  is  tOBti  BVUgti  cannibal  who  is  ready  to  devour  his  fellow- 
men,  or  a  creature  who  puts  his  children  out  of  the  way  with  ■>- 
remorse  as  you  would  drown  a  kitten,  devoutly   worshipping   at  the 
same  time  a  wooden  thing  which  certainly  is  not  the  "  likenese  i  t 
thing' in  heaven  above  nor  in  the  earth  beneath,"  and  bo  far 
infringe  upon  the  Second  Commandment.      Well,  you   naturally  think 
his   "moral   and  spiritual"  perceptions  somewhat  out  of  wits,     Tb 
missionaries  succeed  in  convincing;  him  of  hU  abominable  errors,  and 
in  amending  Ins   practice,     "Ah!"  then   cries  the  savage,  "it  is  true 
tli;ii  yon  found  me  dining  upon  my  nci^hbuur,  and  quite  ready  to  rtiw 
upon  you,  murdering  my  children,  and  living  in  all  .sorts  of  Ucenl 
ness    and    heu-.tiiness   without    compunction.       Yet,  let  me  tell   you. 
Mr.  Missionary,  you  could   not  have  given  me  a  '  revelation  '  of  all 
this  error  unless  I  had  had  faculties  which  could  be  educated  to  a  per- 
ccpiiun  of  it ;  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  an  authoritative  revelation 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  impossible!  "     What,  think  you,  \m 
the    missionary   reply?      I   apprehend    something   like    this: — uMj 
good  JVIr.  Savage,  just  as  it  is  because  you  are  a  reasonable  creatur 
and  not  an  it/iot,  that  I  can  instruct  you  in. anything,  so   ir 
you  liad  a  spiritual  faculty   (though,  as   your  sentiments   and    prac- 
tices too  plainly  showed,  in  a  very  dormant  state)  that  a  revelation 
was  possible — not  impossible — my  good  friend.     It  was  because  your 
faculties  were  asleep,  not  dead,  that  I  could  awaken  them  ;   had 
not  had  those  faculties  which,  you  so  strangely  say,  render  a  revelation 
impossible,  it  would  have  been  impossible:  it  was  possible  only  be< 
you  had  them."  ' — Defence,  p.  83. 

Connected  with  this  doctrine  of  the  *  Impossibility  of  ane-\ 
revelation*  is  tbnt  of  the  *  impossibility  of  an  historical  religion.1 
No  historical  facts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  can,  it  seems,  be  a  part  of  religion,  because  such  facts  .in- 
received  by  our  understanding,   not  by  our  spiritual  faculties ; 
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lrom  without,  not  from  within.  *  Of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
God/  says  Mr.  Newman,  *  wc  /mow  not  him/  without,  everything' 
within.  It  is  in  the  spirit  wc  meet  hirn,  not  in  the  communica- 
tions of  sense.**  Mr.  Rogers  points  out  the  inconsistency  of 
this  with  Mr.  Newman's  admission  that  we  do  in  fact  receive  our 
religion  by  external  instruction.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Newman 
attempts  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  parallel.  'Religion  and 
mathematics,3  he  says,  '  alike  come  to  us  by  historical  trans- 
mission, but  are  not  believed  because  §f  that  transmission 5  and 
no  historical  tacts  concerning  that  transmission  are  any  part  of 
the  science  at  all.  Mathematics  is  concerned  with  relations  of 
quantity;  religion  with  the  normal  relations  between  divine  and 
human  nature  ;  that  is  all.'  To  which  Mr.  Rogers  rejoins  that, 
even  if  this  parallel  were  maintainable,  it  would  not  support  the 
conclusion  ;  for  even  in  mathematics  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  we  know  everything  within,  and  nothing  from  without. 
And  farther,  that  the  analogy  is  false,  because  religious  truth 
is  receh'ed  on  moral  evidence,  mathematical  truth  on  demon- 
strative evidence.  We  may  add,  that,  even  according  to  \h. 
Newman's  admission,  some  historical  truths  are  a  part  of  religion  ; 
for  it  is  a  portion  of  his  creed  that  *  God  created  the  world/ 
and  this  is  as  strictly  historical  as  the  proposition  that  '  Cars  or 
created  the  empire.'  If  Mr.  Newman's  parallel  were  tenable,  no 
religious  belief  could  be  contradicted  without  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Yet  he  will  scarcely  venture  to  maintain  such  a  paradox. 
as  this,  in  face  of  the  variety  of  religious  sentiment  among  men. 
Mr.  Rogers  comments  on  the  conclusion  of  the  parallel  as 
follows  ; — 

*  The  close  of  the  paragraph  is  exquisite:  "  Mathematics  is  eon- 
ied  with  relations  of  quantities;  n.-li^iuii  with  the  normal  relations 
between  divine  and  human  naiure.  That  is  alt."  All,  indeed  !  ami 
enough  too.  This  in  just  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Newman  slurs  over  a 
difficulty  with  vague  language.  The  moment.  W€  ask  "  What  are  the 
relations  of  quantity  ?  "  all  mankind  are  agreed.  No  one  supposes  that 
two  and  two  make  five.  But  when  Wfl  itk  what  are  "  the  normal 
relations  of  divine  and  human  nature?"  I  suppose  the  hubbub  that  will 
arise  will  distinctly  show  that  the  case  is  very  different.  Or  are  we  to 
take  Mr.  Newman's  theory  of  die  said  normal  relations  as  infallibly 
true?'— Defence,  p.  100. 

In  truth,    this   unfortunate    parallel    labours    under    a   double 


*  Phases,  p.  1 52  ( 1st  edition).  In  the  2ml  edition  of  the  '  Phases'  these  sentences 
are  erased,  without  acknowledgment.  On  which  the  rejoinder  remarks,  '  When  an 
author  i*  about  to  charge  another  with  having  stealthily  munpr&enied  him,  it  is  as 
well  to  let  the  world  know  what  he  has  crafted,  Bod  «■/<</.  He  says  that  my  repre- 
sentation of  Us tenti meati  Kl  "  the  reverse  of  nl]  ilmt  he  has  BOM  curt- fully  written." 
It  certainly  is  not  the  reverie  of  oil  that  he  has  most  carefully  scratched  or*/.' 

defect  ; 
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defect;  it  rests  on  a  false  analogy,  and  would  not  help  its  author 
even  if  it  were  true.  Although  mathematical  truth  is  seen  by 
its  own  light,  and  submits  itself  to  the  human  judgment,  yel  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  therefore  a  '  book-revelation  *  of  mathe- 
matics must  be  useless.  On  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  mankind 
depends,  and  always  must  depend,  upon  such  '  book-revelations/ 
Ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  believe,  and  always  will 
believe,  mathematical  truth  on  the  authority  of  the  few  who  an 
capable  of  its  investigation.  The  Nautical  Almanac  and  the 
Table  of  Logarithms  are  mathematical  l  book-revelations'  to 
thousands  who  receive  them  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  which 
induces  Christians  to  Tcceive  the  Bible. 

This  last  consideration  bears  upon  another  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Newman's.  *  The  poor  and  half-educated/  he  tells  us,  *  cannot 
investigate  historical  and  literary  questions  ;  therefore  these  ques- 
tions cannot  constitute  an  essential  part  of  religion.'  How  plau- 
sible this  sounds  on  first  statement;  yet  how  easy  to  deduce  from 
the  same  premises  a  proposition  obviously  false! — for  instance: 
1  die  half-educated  navigator  cannot  investigate  astronomical 
questions  ;  therefore  these  questions  cannot  be  an  essential  part 
of  navigation.'  The  answer  in  both  cases  is  the  same;  nam 
that  the  investigations  are  not  an  essential  part,  either  of  practical 
religion  or  of  practical  navigation;  but  that,  nevertheless,  oei 
religion  nor  navigation  can  be  practised,  if  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigations are  discarded.  Mr.  Rogers,  as  usual,  answers  ill 
difficulty  by  analogy,  as  follows:  — 

'  I  believe  that  you  will  not  deny  you  are  profoundly  ignorant 
medicine,  nor  that,  though  the  most  necessary,  it  is  at  the  same  tin 
the  most  difficult  and  uncertain  of  all  the  sciences.  You  know  that  th 
gn-at  hulk  of  mankind  are  as  ignorant  as  yourself;  nay.  some  arrinu 
that  physicians  themselves  are  about  as  ignorant  as  their 
Certain  that,  in  reference  to  many  classes  of  disease,  doctors  take 
most  opposite  views  of  the  appropriate  treatment,  and  even  treat  dt-^ase 
in  general  on  principles  diametrically  opposed,  A  more  miserable  con- 
dition for  an  unhappy  patient  can  hardly  he  imagined.  Thi 
Own  life,  or  that  of  our  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  hanu-  in 
halance,  it  is  impnssible  for  us  to  tell  whether  the  art  of  the  doctor  will 
save  or  kill.  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  you  ought  not  to  conclude, 
from  the  principle  on  which  we  have  already  said  so  much,  that  God 
cannot  have  made  it  a  poor  wretch's  duty  tu  take  any  step  whatever. 
a  •  •  #  • 

*  The  absurdity  is  in  I  he  principle  affirmed,  viz.  that  God  cannot  have 
constituted  it  man's  duty  to  act  in  eases  of  very  imperfect  knowledge; 
and  yet  we  see  that  he  has  perpetually  compelled  him  to  do  80  | 
ofleu   in  a  condition  next  door  to  stark  ignorance.     To  vindicate 
wisdom  of  such  a  constitution  mav  he   impossible;    but  the  fact  CS 
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The  Christian  admits  the  difficulty  alike  in  relation  to 
religion  and  to  the  affairs  of  this  world.  He  believes,  with  Butler,  that 
"  probability  is  the  guide  of  life;"  that  man  may  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  a  thousand  cases  (varying,  however,  in  different  individuals) 
to  warrant  his  action,  though  that  evidence  is  very  far  rem o veil 
from  certitude;  that  similarly  the  mass  of  men  are  justified  in  saying* 
that  they  know  a  thousand  facts  of  History  tu  be  true,  though  they 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  or  capacity  of  thoroughly  investigating* 
than,  and  that  the  great  facts  of  Science  are  true,  though  they  may 
know  no  more  of  science  than  of  the  geology  of  the  moon.* — Eclipse f 
p.  283. 

But  besides  a  priori  arguments  against  the  existence  of  revela- 
tion, Deists,  both  old  and  new,  have  objected  to  its  contents. 
There  is  nothing  original  in  Mr,  Newman's  statement  of  these 
objections,  but  he  puts  them  in  a  plausible  form,  and  gives  them 
additional  force  by  detailing  the  gradual  victory  which  they  won 
over  his  own  belief.  II is  attacks  arc  directed  more  especially 
against  the  morality  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  As 
to  the  Old,  he  contends  that  it  must  be  at  once  rejected ;  because 
it  *  attributes  to  God  what  we  should  call  harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust 
in  man.1*  He  instances  the  offering  of  Isaac,  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  *  perfidious  murder'  of  Sisera.  Now 
supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Christianity  represented 
all  three  of  these  proceedings  as  agreeable  to  the  perfect  will  of 
God,  is  the  Deist  consistent  in  rejecting  a  creed  which  "  attributes 
to  God  what  we  should  call  harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust  in  man'? 
Can  he  apply  the  same  criterion  to  the  universe  which  he  applies 
to  the  Bible,  without  denying  it  also  to  be  the  work  of  God? 
Let  us  hear  the  answer  of  the   '  Eclipse.'" 

1  Mr.  Newman  has  created  a  God  after  his  own  mind  ;  if  he  could 
but  have  created  a  universe  also  after  his  own  mind,  we  should  doubt- 
less have  been  relieved  from  all  our  perplexities.  But  unhappily  we 
find  in  it,  as  I  imagine,  the  very  thing*  which  so  startle  Mr,  Newman 
in  the  scriptural  representations  of  the  divine  characteraml  proceedings. 
Is  fie  not  peculiarly  scandalised  thai  God  should  have  enjouuil  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Canuanites ;  and  yet  does  not  God  do  still  more 
startling  things  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  which  appear  less  startling- 
only  because  we  are  familiar  with  them  ?  at  least,  if  we  believe  that 
the  elements,  pestilence,  famine  (in  a  word,  destruction  in  all  its  forms), 
really  fulfil  Ai*  bidding.         ■         .         .         Does  not  a  pestilence  or  a 

*  Mr.  Newman  bases  this  proposition  on  another,  viz.  l  No  heaven-sent  Bible 
can  guarantee  the  veracity  of  God  to  a  man  who  doubts  that  veracity;'  because, 
he  says,  we  canuoi  know  God's  veracity  except  by  discerning  thai  he  dm  virtues 
like  human  virtues.  To  which  -we  may  reply  by  asking  Mr.  Newman  if  he 
seriously  believes  that  any  man  ever  existed  so  sceptical  as  to  rr/use  to  KflMM  a 
miraculous  communication  because  he  doubted  the  veracity  of  God  t  Whereas  he 
knows  there  ft  re  thousands  who  doubt  his  decisions  as  to  the  morality  of  God. 
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famine  send  thousands  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  alike — nay,  tJiou- 
sxnds  of  those  who  know  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left — to  one 
common    destruction?     Does  not   God  (if  you  suppose  it  hia  doi 
swallow    (ij.   whole  cities    by  earthquakes,   or  overwhelm    theui    with 
volcanic  fires?     I  say,  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  cases,  *■■■ 
that  the  victims  are  very  rarely  bo  wicked  as  the  Canaanrtes  aj 
have  been,  ami  that  Cod  in  the  one  case  himself  does  the  very  i< 
which  he  commissions  men  to  do  in  the  other?     Now,  it'  the  thin 
wroa$i  I.  for  one,  shall  never  think  it  less  wrong;  to  do  it  oneself  than 
to  do  it  by  proxy.         ....  Applying*  therefore, 

the  principles  of  Mr.  Newman,  I  must  refuse  to  acknowledge  MQA 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  say,  that  such  thing*  are 
nut  done  by  him.  If  I  may  tfUSl  my  tofiitper  of  God  derived  from 
(MOfogaut  moral  qualities  in  myself,  1  mast  believe  that  an  admin. 

which  so  ruthlessly  permits  these  tilings  is  not  Ida  work,  but  that  hia 
povver,  wisdom,  and  goodness  have  been  thwarted,  baffled,  and  o 

i  r  il  by  some  "  omnipotent  devil,"  to  use  Mr.  Newman's  expression  j 
if  it  be  his  work,  then  that  whisper  of  him  cannot  be  trusted 
heathen  was  right,  "  fihmt  st/pens  $ua  jum.n  Iu  other  words,  I  feel 
that  I  must  become  an  Atheist,  a  Pantheist,  a  Manichean,  or  a  secptie- 
t£  it  be  said  that  there  may  he  reasons  for  such 
apparent  violations  of  rectitude  which  we  cannot  fathom,  I  deny  il 
but  that  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  supposed  maxims  derived  from  the 
analogies  of  our  own  being  are  most  deceptive  as  applied  to  the  Su- 
preme;  it  is  to  remit  us  to  an  act  of  absolute  faith,  by  winch,  with  no 
greater  effort,  nor  so  great,  we  may  be  reconciled  to  similar  mysti 
of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  .  If  I  am  to  yield  to  pretontioni 
of  any  kind,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the  yoke  of  the  Bible  to  thai  of 
SfesRB,  Parker  ami  Newman;  for  it  is  to  nothing  else  but  their  dog- 
matism 1  must  yield,  if  I  admit  that  the  difficulties  which  compel  me  to 
doubt  in  the  one  case  are  less  than  those  which  compel  me  to  tlvubt  in 
the  other.' — Eclipse,  p.  130.* 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  reasoning;  yet  Mr.  Newman, 
in  his  *  reply,'  tells  his  readers  that  his  critic  professes  'an  utter 
disbelief  that  God  bad  any  morality  which  conscieni  e  judging 
freely  can  approve ; '  and  he  constantly  accuses  him  of  wor- 
shipping an  '  unmoral  deity.9  Had  such  a  misrepresentation 
of  an  argument  so  plain  proceeded  from  any  other  writer,  wc 
must  have  been  compelled  to  suppose  it  intentional  ;  but  iu  .Mr. 
Newman's  case  we  consider  it  only  as  a  fresh  example  of  that 
incapacity  to  see  anything  but  what  makes  for  bis  own  side  of 
an  argument,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  We  agree, 
ever,  with  Mr.  Rogers,  that  in  the  present  instance  this 
tendency  was  'aided  by  the  unconscious  instinct  of  self-pri 
vation.'     Nor  can  we  altogether  regret  a  misrepresentation  which 


*  It  must  lie  rememhered  thnt  it  is  the  sorpiie  who  is  presumed  to  speak  in  this 
passage,  and  who  refutes  Mr.  Newman  out  of  his  own  month. 
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has    called    forth    the    following    powerful    restatement    of    the 

;ii_-iimenti — 

•  The  evils  God  permits  are  as  incomprehensible  as  those  he  inflicts. 
He  smites  a  man  with  madness,  and  the  maniac  cuts  the  throats  of  his 
innocent  wife  and  children.  He  gives  a  man  la  idiot  for  hit  son,  and 
the  idiot  with  n  laugh  burns  down  his  father's  dwelling;.  He  permits  a 
poor  wretch  to  have  a  vicious,  intemperate  father,  and  he  bears  about 
with  him  for  threescore  years  the  miserable  heritage  off  his  father's 
vices.  He  lets  some  savage  tyrant — nay,  a  succession  of  them — fill  a 
whole  country  with  groans  and  tears,  and  broken  hearts,  ami  curses  .  . 
....  Is  not  God  good  then,  even  in  these  things?  Yes,  I  say  ;  yes, 
with  an  unfaltering-  faith;  but  I  believe  it,  and  cannot  see  it;  these 
Things  are  what  we  should  call  M  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  in  man,"  and  are 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  our  "little  wisdom"  and  "  little  goodness ** 
and  u  little  love  }"  just  as  His  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites, 
though  not  so  perplexing,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  perplexing,  is  also  in- 
comprehensible. But  I  believe  that  God  is  good  in  .spile  of  these 
facts.  Mr.  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  says  in  effect,  ,l  I  believe  the 
/u.vf-mentioned  fact  incredible,  because  it  contradicts  mv  moral  and 
spiritual  convictions  of  what  God  would  do.  It  attributes  lo  God  what 
would  'be  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  in  man;'  and  therefore  1  must 
reject  it ;  the  other  facts  I  can  see  are  quite  consistent  with  all  the  said 
convictions."    Try  your  hand  on  them,  then,  I  say,  and  show  it.     Show 

that  they  Mould  not  be  "  harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  in  man." 

What  J  God's  command  to  Abraham  more  incomprehensible  than  many 
of  the  things  He  does  and  permits?  It  can  only  be  because  the  objector 
does  not  give  himself  time  to  dwell  adequately  on  the  things  that  are 
done  and  suffered  to  In-  done  by  the  Universal  Ruler  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  in  all  ages.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  benevolent  physicians 
declare,  as  he  has  seen  a  patient  wear  out  long  years  of  agony  in  cancer, 
— a~ony  which  it  was  agony  only  to  witness,' — agony  which  was  all 
remediless  and  all  fruitless  {as  fur  as  man  could  conceive),  that  lie 
would  have  accepted  with  rapture  a  permission  to  put  an  end  to  the 
■  ■of  sorrow;  which  it  was  infinitely  more  mysterious  to  him  that 
God  should  suffer,  than  that  He  should  have  given  the  command  to 
Abraham.  But*  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Newman  must  show  the  difference 
between  the  cases.  Jf  he  says,  "It  is  true.  God  may  do  such  things 
Himself,  but  he  could  not  command  Abraham  to  do  them,  because 
Abraham  had  a  moral  nature,  so  and  so  constituted,"  let  Mr,  Newman 
take  heed;  this  would  be  a  strange  proof  that  God  a  morn  I  nature  was 
like  that  of  Abraham  (from  which  resemblance  alone  Ahraham  inferred 
whit  God  was),  that  He  could  and  might  do  the  things  which  for  that 
reason  He  could  not  command  Abraham  to  do.  The  reasons,  then, 
which  make  certain  facts  of  the  universe  conformable  to  Mr.  Newman's 
intuitions,  and  certain  facts  of  Scripture  not  conformable,  must  he 
given.  That  is  all  I  ask.  Instead  off  complying,  Mr.  Newman  turns 
round  and  says,  *  He  perceives  that  I  believe  in  an  unmoral  Deity  !  '— 
Defence,  p.  44. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Rogers  states  his  creed  to  be  that,  while 
vol,  xcv.  no,  cxc.  2  m  the 
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the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  universe   indicate  goodness  in 
its   author,  yet   that   '  these   indications   are  so  chequered    as   tn 
admit  of  being  blessedly  confirmed  by  an  external   revels! 
This  opinion  is  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Newman  as  '  hem  t-derul-niri 
devil-worship,'       In   the    same   book    Mr,    Newman   cites    Mi.-. 
Beecher  Stowe  as  an   authority  in   matters  of  intuitive   morality 
He  will  therefore  probably  be  surprise!  by  the  subjoined  extract 
from   a  letter  of  that  lady  lately  published — a  letter  written  i> 
her  sister  with  bo  controversial  object,  but  giving 
impressions  of  her    mind  as   they  arose,  and  reflecting1  on  tin 
shipwreck  of  the  *  Albion*  packet,  in  language  far  stronger  ai 
less  guarded  than  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  as  follows  : — 

k  What  an  infinite  deal  of  misery  result*  from  man's  helplessness 
ignorance,  ami  nature's  inflexibility,  in  this  one  matter  of  crossing  tl 
ocean  !      What  agonies  of  prayer  there  were  during  all  the  long  lie 
that  this  ship   was  driving-  straight    on  to    these   fatal    rocks,  all 
no  purpose  !     It  struck  ami  crushed  just  the  same.      Surely,  wit  hoe 
the  reveJatiou  of  God  in  Jesus,  who  could  believe  in  the  divine  good- 
ness?    I  do  not  wonder  the  old  Greeks  so  often  spoke  of  their  god* 
as  cruel,  and   believed  the  universe  was  governed  by  a  rcmors 
inexorable    Fare.      Who  would   come   to  any   Other  conclusion,  e\et'pt 
from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ? ' — Sunny  Memories,   by  Mrs.  Beech 
Stowe,  p.  12. 

All    these    difficulties    may  of   course    be    resolved    into    the 
permission  of  evil  ;    that  awful  mystery  which  the   profound 
intellects  have  always  most  humbly  acknowledged   to  be  utter! 
inscrutable.      Mr     Newman,  however,  takes   a   different  view 
it,  and   by  his   mode  of  handling  the   subject  reminds   us 
provincial  preacher  whom  we  once  beard  delivering  a  serin' 
the  same   topic.      i  The  origin  of  evil,' said  this  worthy  divim 
*  is    embarrassed   by   some    difficulties;    which   I   hope,   in   tl 
course  of  my  remarks  this  morniug,  to  remove.' 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  fhe  morality  of  the  Old  TVs 
menl,  let  us  say  a  few  words  cm  the  instances  selected    by  Mr. 
Newman  as  irreconcilable  with  the  primary  intuitions  of  i 
moral     nature.       First,    these     intuitions    demonstrate     i<>     Mr. 
Newman   that  God  could  not  possibly  have  commanded  a  ! 
to    sacrifice   a   sou.      In  his  opinion,  the  act  of  a   parent  who 
causes  the  death  of  his  child  is  necessarily  condemned    by  the 
human  conscience.     But   is  this  the  fact?     Is  such  the  verdict 
of  mankind  on   the    act    of   Brutus  in    dooming   his    sons— the 
act    of    Virginius    in    stabbing    his    daughter — tin-    act   of    the 
martyr  Perpetua,  who  refused  to  spare  the  child  in  her  bosom  by 
throwing  a  few  grains  of  incense  on   the  altar  of  heathen   gi 
Have   not  these   acts   been   pronounced,    by  the    moral   tone  ol 
many  nations  in   many  ages,  to   be  examples  of  heroic  virtue  ? 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Newman  compares  the  obedience  of  Abraham  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  Punic  parents  who  sacrificed  their  sons  to  Moloch. 
He  forgets  that  it  is  the  motive  which  makes  the  murder.  The 
Punic  sacrifice  was  purely  selfish,  to  extort  favours  from  adverse 
deities.  The  compliance  of  Abraham,  on  the  contrary,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Srci  plural  narrative  as  an  act  of  sell-devoted 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Mr.  Newman  mixes  up  with  this 
moral  problem  the  historical  question  how  God's  will  could  have 
been  made  known  to  Abraham  ;  whether  by  '  a  voice  in  the  air' 
(p.  91),  or  in  what  other  way.  This  is  quite  immaterial,  and 
Med  not  trouble  us.  These  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  no  other  importance  to  Christians  than  the  instruction  which 
they  convey,  and  the  story  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  has  impressed 
deeply  on  the  human  mind  two  lessons :  first,  the  duty  of  sacrifn -intr 
our  dearest  interests  to  the  will  of  God  ;  secondly,  that  not  the 
material  but  the  moral  sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  the  "Almighty. 
Such  doctrines  will  stilJ  be  received  as  authoritative  by  millions 
of  human  consciences  long  after  the  cavils  of  Mr.  Newman  are 
tor  gotten. 

Next  we  must  contradict  the  assertion  that  Christians  believe 
that  'the  Spirit  of  God  pronounced  Jael  blessed  for  perfidiously 
murdering  her  husband's  trusting  friend*  (p.  106).  Christians 
believe  no  such  thing.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  believe 
that  Jael  was  praised  by  the  Spirit  of  God  at  all.  She 
was  praised  in  a  poem  of  Deborah,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  she  was  a  l  prophetess,'  and  that  she  ( judged  Israel;' 
but  we  are  never  told  that  hev  song  was  '  inspired  ;  ?  much 
less  that  she  was  *  infallible.'  Hence  Christians  are  perfectly 
willing  to  let  the  act  of  Jael  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits; 
and  probably  most  people  would  allow  that  it  was  the  Bkvage 
deed  of  a  barbarous  woman.  But  to  call  it  the  l  perfidious 
murder  of  a  friend '  is  ridiculous ;  nor  can  Mr.  Newman 
make  it  appear  so,  except  by  gross  exaggeration.  He  says, 
1  Sisera,  when  beaten  in  battle,  iled  to  the  tent  of  his  friend 
Heber.'  Now  the  narrative  contains  not  the  least  intimation 
that  Sisera  was  a  friend  of  Heber's.  It  tells  Us  only  that  Hebor's 
clan  was  at  peace  with  J  a  bin,  the  master  of  Sisera,  Heber,  be 
it  remembered,  was  himself  almost  an  Israelite,  being  descended 
from  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  ;  he  dwelt  upon  the 
Jewish  border;  and  his  wife  was  probably  a  Jewess.  Sisera 
was  a  military  tyrant,  who  had  for  many  years  most  cruelly 
oppressed  the  IsraeHtish  people.*      At  length  the  victims  rise 

*  '  The  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  *,  for  Sisera  had  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron  ;  and  tweuty  years  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel/ — 
( Judges,  iv.  3.) 
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against  their  oppressor,  much  ns  the  Swiss  rose  against  Gesler. 
The  tyrant  is  defeated,  and  lli«'s  for  refuge  to  the  tent  of  Jael. 
She  feels  towards  him  much  as  a  matron  on  the  borders  of  l"n 
would  have  felt  to  the  brutal  Austrian,  Open  resistance  from  a 
defenceless  woman  against  an  armed  warrior  was  impossible; 
she  had  no  alternate e  licit  to  entertain  him  as  best  she  might; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  asleep  than  she  mishes 
him  with  the  first  weapon  that  comes  in  hand,  with  the  same 
impulse  that  we  should  crush  a  sleeping  rattlesnake. 

There  remains  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,*  which 
shocks  the  moral  sense  of  Mr.  Newman,  who  yet  can  see  nothing 
shorking  in  the  fact  that  the  God  of  Nature  daily  permits  similar 
exterminations  throughout  the  world,  with  reasons  far  less  appa- 
rent. As  to  the  quest  inn  whether  this  is  consistent  with  man's 
spiritual  insight,  we  must  refer  Mr,  Newman  to  the  insight  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  loudly  advocates  the  *  sweeping  awav  *  of  such 
*  Devil's  regiments'  as  these  Canaanites  were,  and  maintains  it 
to  be  the  only  proper  course  of  dealing  with  them  ;  and  sunlv 
Mr.  Newman's  moral  instinct  is  not  more  infallible  than  Mr. 
Carlyle's. 

But  how  can  we  believe,  it  is  asked,  that  God  would  reveal 
an  imperfect  morality?  Why  did  he  not  raise  the  Israelites  at 
once  to  the  standard  of  Christianity,  instead  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  Judaism  to  their  moid  level  ?  We  answer  h\ 
admitting  that  the  question,  like  the  origin  of  sin,  is  incapable 
of  being  answered.  But  this  imperfect  and  gradual  progre- 
mankind  in  moral  light  is  a  fact  whirh  the  Deists  themselves 
cannot  controvert  ;  nay,  on  which  they  dwell  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  Thus  Mr.  Newman  informs  us  that  'the  law  of  God's 
moral  universe,  as  known  to  us,  is  progress.  We  trace  it  from 
old  barbarism  to  the  methodised  Egyptian  idolatry;  to  the  more 
flexible  polytheism  of  Syria  and  Greece  ;  the  poetical  pantheism 
of  philosophers  ;  and  the  moral  monotheism  of  a  few  sages,* 
We  are  far  from   subscribing  to  this   universality  of  progress ; 


*  This  was  one  of  the  objections  urged  by  Lord  Kochester  in  his  last  illness  to 
Burnet,  and  the  admirable  answer  of  the  Bishop,  which  satisfied  the  understanding 
of  the  dying  penitent,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  even'  rational  inquirer.  *Jor 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Israelites  it  n  to  be  considered  thai  i'" 
God    hud    sent  a  plague   among  them,    that  could    not    have  been    found    fanll 

with So  nil  the  difficulty  is,  why  were  the  Israelites  commanded  to  ex 

a  thing  of  such  barbarity?  But  this  will  not  seem  so  hard  if  we  consider  thai 
was  to  be  no  precedent  for  future  times,  since  they  did  not  do  it  bnt  npou  sp 
warrant  and  commission  from  heaven,  evidenced  to  all  the  world  bv  such  tniphh 
miracle*  as  did  plainly  show  that  they  were  particularly  designed  by  God  to  be 
the  executioners  of  his  justice.  And  God  by  employing  them  in  so  severe  a 
service  intended  to  possess  them  with  great  horror  of  idolatry,  which  was  punished 
in  so  extreme  a  manner.' — Burt>et'$  Life  tf  Rochester. 
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hut,  at  all  events,  those  who  hold  it  testify  that  the  progression, 
where  there  has  been  any,  lias  Ijeen  gradual,  not  instantaneous. 
This  involves  them  in  greater  difficulties  than  the  Christian  ; 
because,  according  to  their  theory,  as  Mr.  Ropers  observes,  the 
low  morality  of  the  world  through  so  many  agei  and  nations  *  is 
not  a  calamity,  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  not  the  shadow  of 
sin  thrown  across  it,  but  the  natural  evolution,  the  spontaneous 
product,  of  creative  energy  and  love.'  The  Bible,  far  from  ori- 
ginating this  mystery,  gives  the  only  clue  to  its  solution — tells  us 
how  it  arose,  bow  it  is  to  be  remedied— and  assures  us  that  all 
moral  inequalities  will  at  last  be.  rectified  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  must  express  our  astonish- 
ment that  Mr.  Newman  should  say  that  he  has  found  in  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  *  no  indication  that  they  were 
iw  are '  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  in  its  moral 
teaching  (p.  166),  This  assertion  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  this  writer  to  see  anything  beyond  the  momentary 
exigencies  of  his  argument.  When  he  wrote  it  be  must  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  expressly  admits  the  infe- 
rioi  itj  of  the  Mosaic  morality  :  *  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  An  eye  for  art  eijey  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  (Exodus  xxi.  24) ; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil.'  He  must  have  lost 
all  recollection  of  the  words  wherein  our  Lord  himself  specifically 
declared  that  the  ancient  dispensation  was  adapted  to  a  lower  state 
of  moral  growth,  when  He  for  ever  established  the  indissoluble 
sanctity  of  Christian  marriage.  '  Moses  because  of  the  hardness 
of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  ;  but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so  ;  and  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry 
another,  committeth  adultery  *  (Matt.  xix.  8).  He  must  also  have 
forgotten  at  least  twenty  passages  in  St>  Paul's  writings,  together 
with  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whereof  the  burden  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  Mosaic  covenant. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Newman's  strictures 
on  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  The  faults  for  which  he 
considers  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  to  be  condemned  by 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  immutable  moral  insight  are  two, 
namely,  that  it  permitted  slavery  and  that  it  encouraged  selfish- 
ness. As  to  the  first,  he  contends  that  the  Apostles  were 
lihiiiable,  because  they  did  not  everywhere  proclaim  the  essential 
immorality  of  slavery.  The  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  did  preach  those  precepts  which  have  been  the  only  instru- 
ments of  delivering  the  captive,  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  Iree. 
Those  simple  words,  *  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
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unto  you,'  involvp  ultimate  and  universal  emancipation*  'The 
great  mass  of  abolitionists,'  says  Mr  Rogers,  *  hate  and  loathe 
slavery  on  the  express  ground  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  maxims 
of  Christianity.  A  public  clamour  against  it  was  never  raised  in 
any  country  not  Cliristian.'  Secondly,  we  reply  that,  if  the 
Apostles  had  preached  as  Mr.  Newman  would  have  had  thorn, 
the  direct  tendency  of  their  exhortations  would  have  been  to 
promote  revolt  among-  the  slaves,  and  bring  about  anuthor  ■«! 
those  servile  wars  from  the  horrors  of  which  Italy  bad  scarcely 
recovered  in  the  time  of  Paul.  Thirdly,  we  deny  tl  .at  it  is>  a 
an  immoral  act  under  all  circumstances  to  keep  a  slave.  In  the 
present  dav  thorp  is  far  less  excuse  for  slavery  than  there  was  in 
the  first  century;  yet  even  now  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain, 
as  Mr,  Newman  does,  that  the  master  of  a  slave  is  equally 
immoral  with  the  violator  of  the  seventh  commandment.  The 
-nc'chftnt  stands  on  different  grounds,  and  he  is  condemned 
in  I  ho  Now  Ti-stainont  by  name,  being  classed  by  St.  Paul  with 
the  foulest  criminals  (1  Tim.  i.  10).  Fourthly,  we  must  n 
beg  Mr.  Newman  to  reconcile  his  infallible  moral  insight  on  this 
■object  with  the  equally  infallible  moral  insight  of  Mr.  (\nlvie, 
whn  has  lately  informed  us  that  slavery  is  a  highly  laudable 
institution. 

But  further,  Mr.  Newman  condemns  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  selfishness.  It  teaches,  he  says,  that  man's  first  business  must 
be  to  save  his  soul  from  future  punishment,  and  to  attain  future 
happiness.  He  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  now  delivered 
from  this  selfish  bondage.  Yet  at  the  same  time  heacknow lo< 
with  groat  candour,  that,  when  he  was  a  believer.  Christianity 
1  never  really  made  him  selfish — other  influences  of  it  were  too 
powerful.'  Here  be  has  unconsciously  stumbled  on  the  key  of 
the  enigma.  True  it  is  that  the  motives  of  which  he  speaks  are 
used  by  Scripture  to  rouse  men  from  apathy  ;  and  i  true 

that  in  cold  ami  unimaginative  natures  such  motives  may  long 
remain  predominant.  But  he  who  has  made  any  progress  in  the 
Christian  life*  and  has  gained  the  dispositions  of  love  and  holi- 
ness, will  find  that,  he  has  insensibly  lost  in  their  acquirement 
the  conscious  recollection  of  the  motives  which  may  have  led  him 
Originally  to  seek  them.  He  can  no  longer  realise  the  lime  ■ 
he  wished  lo  serve  God  merely  for  the  sake  of  benefits  thence 
derivable  to  himself.  He  feels  that  he  does  right  because  it  a 
right — that  be  loves  duty  because  it  ?>duty — without  referen 
the  consequences.  His  conduct  would  be  unaltered  even  if  it 
could  be  revealed  to  him  that  death  would  be  annihilation,  or 
the  future  of  the  sensual  and  the  cruel  as  happy  as  that  of  the 
pure  and  good  ;  for  those  tempers  and  dispositions,   that  com- 
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munion  with  ■  Master  unseen  but  loved,  which  once  he  only 
valued  as  a  condition  of  gaining  something  else,  he  now  prizes  for 
their  own  sake.  This,  indeed,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  law 
of  human  nature  which  metaphysicians  describe,  wherebv  the 
secondary  are  transformed  into  the  primary  desires.  Vet  we  need 
not  appeal  to  metaphysics  to  refute  this  fallacy  of  unbelief.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  will  tell  us  who  have  been  the  most 
unselfish  men,  Christians  or  heathens,  believers  or  infidels — 
Paul  working  whh  i,js  hands  to  preach  the  Gospel  freely,  or 
Rousseau  abandoning  his  children  at  the  door  of  the  foundling 
hospital, 

-\o,  it  is  not  Christianity  that  makes  men  selfish,  Mr.  Newman 
himself  beingf  the  witness.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  when  he 
was  a  Christian  he  felt  it  his  first  business  to  save  his  soul  from 
future  punishment  \  ef  wren  then,  while  still  under  the  bondage 
of  the  Law,  and  looking;  on  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of  pains  and 
penalties — even  then  his  faith  led  him  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
a  missionary  Hf«^  that  he  Bkigfot  carry  the  light  of  truth,  as  he  at 
thai  time  thought  it,  to  the  heathen.  If  lie  did  this  solely  with  a 
selfish  view  to  his  personal  salvation,  yet  at  an}'  rate  he  sought 
this  selfish  end  by  unselfish  means,  and  risked  his  .life  for  the 
welfare  of  his  brethren.  What  worthier  end  does  he  accomplish 
since  he  has  become  an  unbeliever?  Is  it  not  as  philanthropic 
a  task  to  distribute  the  New  Testament  in  Persia  as  to  translate 
Horace  into  unrhymed  metre  in  England? 

Not,  however,  on  any  individual  case,  but  on  universal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  depends  the  conclusion  that  the  zeal  ot 
nun  to  promote  the  j^oud  of  their  fellows  is  directly  proportionate 
to  the  intensity  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  From  the  highest  aims 
of  philanthropy,  no  less  tl.au  from  the  severest  standard  of  mo- 
rality, they  mvariably  decline  when  they  forsake  the  Gospel. 
Virtues  which  they  had  cultivated  in  their  better  days  are  aban- 
doned as  needless  ;  vices  which  they  had  abhorred,  gradually 
become  excusable,  indifferent,  or  pleasing  ;  ( hastily  and  meek- 
ness are  repudiated  as  ascetic  folly  ;  revenge  and  pride  are 
applauded  as  the  characterist ics  of  manhood.*      One  of  the  ablest 

*  The  virtunusness  of  revenge  lias  lately  been  maintained  by  the  leader  of  the 
most  popular  school  of  infidelity  in  England,  in  his  '  laitrr-itay  jHtmphlUi'  Mr, 
Newman  himself  celebrates  it  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  emoncipaiion  from  the 
Christian  yoke,  tbut  he  can  now  indulge  in  pride  without  compunction. — (.PftflOT, 
It  is  true  that  the  pridu  h<.-  vindicates  is  pride  it:  '  the  worldly  greatness 
Of  F.ngland.'  But,  in  itself,  this  national  pride  (which  is  quite  distinct  from 
[(.in  i<>u.-m  i  has  its  root  in  selfish  vanity.  As  Jtlanco  White  observed,  when  men 
talk  proudly  of  we  English,'  the  emphasis  is  on  the  '  we,'  not  on  the  '  English*' 
If  any  one  wishes  for  a  farther  illustration  of  the  moral  deterioration  resulting 
from  the  rejection  of  Christianity,  let  him  read  Eugene  Sties  seven  novels  on  the 
*  seven  deadly  sins,"  which  are  written  to  demonstrate  that  all  these  sins  are  most 
x eel  lent  qualities,  only  liable  to  abuse  when  not  well  guided. 
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religious  writers  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Cecil,  used  to  say  that, 
if  a  ttlioilt  and  mural  BAD  were  to  reject  Christianity  and  publish 
his  reasons  for  so  doing,  it  would  be  a  trial  far  more  dangerous 
to  the  faith  of  England  than  all  the  sneers  of  Voltaire  and  the 
sentimentality  of  Rousseau.  His  foreboding  has  been  realized 
iij  our  own  times;  yet  the  sorrow  with  which  he  contemplated 
its  possibility  would  have  been  mitigated  had  he  foreseen  that 
the  moral  deterioration  of  those  who  forsook  the  Gospel  would 
neutralise  the  intellectual  influence  of  their  example,  and  supply 
a  Iresli  argument  in  favour  of  their  abandoned  faith. 

Most  persons  will  probably  think  that  he  has  unconsciously 
furnished  such  an  argument  by  his  attack  on  the  character  of 
Christ.*  Alter  transcribing  some  of  the  expressions  he  has 
applied  to  the  Saviour,  we  felt  that  further  to  illustrate  the  offence 
was  almost  to  repeat  it,  and  we  forbear  to  inflict  passages 
upon  our  readers  which  cannot  even  be  glanced  at  without 
a  shudder.  Mr,  Newman,  who  once  shared  the  revert  -nti:d 
convictions  he  now  insults,  ought  to  be  aware  what  a  deep 
outrage  he  is  committing  upon  the  most  cherished  sentiments 
of  mankind;  and  if  he  has  grown  callous  himself,  we  might 
at  least  demand  that  he  should  have  some  respect  for  the 
sacred  feelings  of  others.  When  we  read  the  language  in  which 
he  speaks  of  «mr  Lord,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  tiiar 
as  he  professes  to  derive  his  idea  of  the  moral  qualities  of  God 
from  his  own  virtues,  so  he  has  unwittingly  clad  with  his  own 
defects  the  spotless  sanctity  which  he  reviles.  Well  does  his 
critic  remark  that  'a  man  may  shoot  his  arrow  with  exact  per- 
pendicularity over  his  own  head.  It  smites  the  impassive  air 
and  does  no  harm  tot/tat ;  but  the  missile,  descending,  according 
to  the  law  of  gravity,  with  the  exact  force  wherewith  it  was 
projected,  may  smite  full  sore  the  unhappy  archer  himself.' 
Mr.  Rogers  has  given  a  detailed  refutation  of  Mr.  Newman's 
blasphemies.  But  it  was  a  supererogatory  task.  There  are  some 
weapons  which  only  wound  their  owner ;  some  blows  which 
strengthen  what  they  are  meant  to  crush.  No  happier  antidote 
could  have  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Newman's  assault  on  Scripture 
than  his  suicidal  chapter  on  the  moral  imperfection  of  Christ. 
Yet  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Rogers  arc  so  beautiful  that 
we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  them  : — 

*  And   now    what,    after    all,    does    the    carping    criticism    of  this 
chapter  amount  to?     Little  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  absolutely    - 
it  is  felt  that  the  Christ  thus  portrayed  cannot  he  the  right  interprets 
tirin  of  the  history;   in  the  face  of  all  those  glorious  scenes  v  ith  which 
the  evangelical  narrative  abounds,  hut  of  which  there  is  here  au  entire 
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oblivion.  But  humanity  will  not  forget  them  ;  men  still  wonder  at  the 
".gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  Christ's  mouth."  and  persist 
in  sayi rig- k*  never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  The  brightness  of  the 
brightest  names  pales  and  wanes  before  the  radiance  which  shines  from 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  scenes  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  at  the 
cate  of  Nain,  in  the  happy  family  at  Bethany,  in  the  "  upper  room  u 
where  He  instituted  the  feast  which  should  for  ever  consecrate  His 
memory,  and  bequeathed  to  His  disciples  the  legacy  of  His  love ;  the 
scenes  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  summit  of  Calvary,  and  at 
the  sepulchre;  the  sweet  remembrance  of  the  patience  with  which  He 
bore  wrong1,  the  gentleness  witli  which  he  rebuked  it,  and  the  love  with 
which  He  forgave  it;  the  thousand  acts  of  benign  condescension  by 
which  He  well  earned  for  Himself,  from  self-righteous  pride  and  cen- 
sorious hypocrisy,  the  name  of  the  "  friend  of  publicans  ami  sinners  ;" 
thoe,  ami  a  hundred  things  more,  which  crowd  those  concise  memorials 
of  love  and  sorrow  with  such  prodigality  uf  beauty  and  of  pathos,  will 
still  continue  to  charm  and  attract  the  soul  of  humanity,  and  on  these 
the  highest  genius,  as  well  as  the  humblest  mediocrity,  will  love  to  dwell. 
These  things  lisping  infancy  loves  to  hear  on  its  mother's  knees,  and 
over  them  age,  with  its  grey  locks,  bends  in  devoutest  reverence.  No ; 
before  the  inridel  can  prevent  the  influence  of  these  compositions,  he 
must  get  rid  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  or  he  must  supplant  them  by 
ictio/ts  yet  more  wonderful !  Ah  !  what  bitter  irony  has  involuntarily 
escaped  me !  But  if  the  last  be  impossible,  at  least  the  Gospels  must 
cease  to  exist  before  infidelity  can  succeed.  Yes,  before  infidels  can  pre- 
vent men  from  thinking  as  they  have  ever  done  of  Christ,  they  must  blot 
nut  the  gentle  words  with  which,  in  the  presence  of  austere  hypocrisy, 
the  Saviour  welcomed  that  timid  guilt  that  could  only  express  its  .silent 
love  in  an  agony  of  tears  ;  they  must  blot  out  the  words  addressed  to 
the  dying  penitent,  who,  softened  by  the  majestic  patience  of  the  might  J 
sufferer,  detected  at  last  the  monarch  under  the  veil  of  sorrow,  and  cast  an 
imploring  glance  to  be  "remembered  by  Him  when  He  came  into  His 
kingdom  ;**  they  must  blot  out  the  scene  in  which  the  demoniacs  sat  listen- 
ing at  His  feet,  and +c  in  their  right  mind  ;"  they  must  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  the  tears  which  lie  shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus — not  surely 
for  him  whom  He  was  about  to  raise,  but  in  pure  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  of  humanity — for  the  myriad  myriads  of  desolate  mourners, 
who  could  not,  with  Mary,  fly  to  him,  and  say,  **  Lord,  if  thou  badtt 
been  here,  my  mother,  brother,  sister,  had  not  died  !  *  they  must  blot 
out  the  record  of  those  miracles  which  charm  us,  not  only  as  the  proof 
of  His  mission,  and  guarantees  of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  but  as 
they  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  His  character  and  are  types  of  the 
spiritual  cures  His  Gospel  can  yet  perform  ;  tltev  rnur-t  blot  out  the 
scenes  of  the  sepulchre,  where  love  and  veneration  lingered,  and  saw 
what  was  never  seen  before,  but  shall  henceforth  be  seen  to  the  end  of 
time — the  tomb  itself  irradiated  with  angelic  forms,  and  bright  with 
the  presence  of  Him  " who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light; 
must  blot  out  the  scene  where  deep  and  grateful  love  wept  so 

passionately, 
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passionately,  and  found  Him  unbidden  at  her  side,  type  of  ten  thousand 
tines  tfiB  thousand,  who  have  '" sought  the  grave  to  weep  there.  ' 
found  joy  and  consolation  in  Him  "whom,  though  unseen,  they  loved;" 
they  must  blot  out  the  discourses  in  which  He  took  leave  of  His  di* 
p,  the  majestic  accents  of  which  have  filled  so  many  depaitic 
souls  with  patience  and  with  triumph;  they  must  blot  on; 
sublinur  words  in  which  He  declares  Himself M the  resurrection  an 
the  lift  '—words  which  have  led  so  many  millions  more  to  breathe  ou 
their  spirits  with  child-like  trust,  and  to  believe,  as  the  pat**  of  dealJ 
closed  behind  them,  that  they  would  see  Him  who  h  Invested  with 
"  keys  of  the  invisible  world,"  "  who  opens  and  no  man  shut?,  an 
shuts  and  no  man  opens,"  letting  in  through  the  portal  which  leads 
immortality  the  radiance  of  the  skies,  they  must  blot  out,  they  rou 
destroy  these  and  a  thousand  other  such  things,  beforu  they  can  prevea 
Him  having  the   pre-eminence  who  loved,  became  He   loved 

limself  the  "  Son  «>f  Man,'*  though  angels  called  him  the 
God." 

*  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  it  is  an  iUunon,  If  it  be  on  Mum 
variety  of  experiment  proves  it  to  be  inreliTate,  and  it  will  not 
dissipated  by  a  million  uf  Slrans>es  ami  Newmans!  Probatuw  rs\ 
At  His  feet  guilty  humanity,  of  diverse  races  and  nations,  lor  i 
hundred  years,  has  come  to  pour  forth  in  faith  and  love  its  sorr 
finds  there  "die  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  t&k 
away."  Myriads  of  aching  heads  and  weary  hearts  have  found,  an 
will  find,  repose  there,  and  have  invested  Him  with  veneration,  lov 
and  gratitude,  which  will  never,  never  be  paid  to  any  other  name  tli 
B\s:^ Defence,  pp.  141-144. 

On  the  points  hitherto  mentioned,  Mr,  Rogers  overwhelms  I 
antagonist  with   a  vigour  and  cogency  of  argument  admitting  i 
no  reply.      But  there  is  one  important  topic  of  the  *  Phases ' 
which  is  less  successfully  met  in  the  *  Eclipse/     Mr,  Newman 
dwells    much    upon    the    historical,    geological,    and    exegetical 
mistakes  which    he   supposes  to    be  found   in  Scripture,  and  <le 
scribes   the   process   by    which    he    was  himself  led    to   unbelt 
through  his   discovery  that,   in   such  points,  the  Bible  was 
infallible.     He  relates  how  at  this  period  he  -ppod  in 

descent  for  a  time  by  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  whili 
allowing  Scripture  to  be  fallible  in  human  science,  maint. 
its  infallibility  in  moral  and  spiritual  truth.      Subsequently,  ho* 
ever,  Mr.  Newman  found  a  difficulty  in  drawing  any  line 
should  accurately  separate  the  domain  of  science   from  that 
religion,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  reject  the  Bible  altogether. 
the  present  day  this  is  a  very  common  road  to  unbelief     'Y\\ 
difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  two  ways  :   cither  by  deny  in 
the  existence  of  any  mistakes  in  Scripture;  or  by  maintains 
with  Neandcr,  Tholuck,  and  Arnold,  that  the  occurrence  of  sue 

mistakes 
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mistakes  does  not  detract  from  the  religious  inspiration  of  the 
writers.  The  former  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers.  He 
Contends,  in  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Xewman,  that  a  disiin:  - 
tion  between  the  Divine  and  human  contents  of  Scripture  is 
impossible, — that  historical  inaccuracy  cannot  coexist  with  re- 
ligious infallibility.  *  Men  will  think  it  strange,'  he  says,  *  that 
Divine  aid  should  not  have  pone  a  little  farther,  and,  since  the 
destined  revelation  was  to  be  embedded  in  history,  illustrated  by 
imagination,  enforced  by  argument,,  and  expressed  in  human 
language,  its  authors  should  have  bren  left  liable  to  destroy  the 
substance  by  perpetual  blunders  as  to  the  form.'  Heme  he 
concludes  that,  textual  and  transcriptional  errors  excepted,  the 
whole  of  Scripture  is  infallibly  accurate,  and  that  all  its  writers 
were  miraculously  preserved  from  the  possibility  of  error,  whether 

•  physiological,  geological,  astronomical,  historical,  or  cxe«:etical. 
The  argument  relied  on,  It  must  he  observed,  is  here  entirely 
h  priori.  *  Men  would  expect  that  a  revelation  Should  he  infallible 
in  all  respects;  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  so ;  it 
would  involve  us  in  great  perplexities  if  it  were  not  so.*  Vet 
surely  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate  the 
facts  before  we  lay  down  so  peremptory  ;i  conclusion.  Having 
the  most  cogent  reasons  for  believing  the  Bible  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  we  should  carefully  examine  what  its  con- 
struction and  character  actually  is,  and  not  permit  ourselves 
to  decide  dogmatically  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  If  we 
find  that  there  are  historical  discrepancies  and  scientific  inac- 
curacies in  the  canonical  books,  it  is  vain  to  say  that  their 
occurrence  is  perplexing,  and  it  is  worse  than  vain  to  explain 
them  away,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  by  subterfuge  mid 
evasion.  We  will  not  venture  dogmatically  to  assert,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rogers,  that  the  apparent  mistakes 
jn  Scripture  are  absolutely  incapable  of  such  an  explanation  as 
would  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  error  ;  hut  it  is  certain 
that  those  who  have  devoted  the  most  parient  investigation  to 
exegetical  study  are  the  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are 
some  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  such  a  possibility.  This  is 
now  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  acknowledged  even  in  the 
standard  educational  works  of  orthodox  divinity.  For  example, 
in  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  for  collegiate 
use  by  Mr.  Alford,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  want  of  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  or  the  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith,  there  occurs 
the  following  sentence  :  k  In  the  last  apology  of  Stephen,  which  he 
spoke  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Divine  influence 
beaming  from  his  countenance,  we  have,  at  hast,  two  demon- 
strable 
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strahle  historical  mistakes ;  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  ont 
in  the  Gospels  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  inspiration  a 
the  veracity  of  the  Evau^elists.'  (Affords  Testament,  vol,  L, 
Proletfomena.)  Nor  have  Mr.  A 1  ford's  most  orthodox  reviewer 
excepted  against  this  statement.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
surely  very  dangerous  to  maintain  that  historical  infallibility  is 
essential  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural  writers.  Thi 
belief,  if  unfounded,  exposes  the  faith  of  its  votaries  to  treint 
at  every  German  commentary,  every  scientific  treatise, 
every  fresh  discovery  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  it  is 
too  likely  to  bring  them  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Xeuma 
draws  from  the  same  premises. 

Moreover  the  Apostles  themselves  do  not  lead  us  to  supr. 
them  infallible  in  matters  of  hitman  knowledge.  They  speak 
themselves  as  '  earthen  vessels,'  though  employed  to  contain 
heavenly  treasure.  They  call  themselves  *  ambassadors  *  charg 
with  a  message  from  God  ;  and  in  the  case  of  ambassadors  Iron 
an  earthly  sovereign,  the  credentials  would  not  be  invalidated,  j 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  communication  rendered  doubtiu 
by  mistakes  on  details  irrelevant  to  the  substance  of  their  eofl 
mission.  Even  looking  at  the  question  a  priori,  we  see  no  reason 
why  men  should  have  expected  a  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth  to  supersede  the  researches  of  history,  or  to  anticipate  the 
discoveries  of  science.  Nay,  as  a  fact,  the  heathen  philosophe 
who  most  earnestly  desired  such  a  revelation  expressly 
against  such  expectations.  He  tells  his  disciples  to  expect 
revolution  from  heaven  concerning  matters  open  to  human  investi- 
gation, while  at  the  same  time  he  encourages  them  to  hope  fa 
Divine  communications  on  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  inanV 
discovery." 

But  it  is  impracticable,!  it  may   be    said,  to  distinguish 

i tptur 

*  The  expressions  of  Socrates  on  this  subject  are  very  remarkable :— Ad_ 

iipti    tiu;    f*.x*Tiv*f*,it*v;    A  rut    #l*#j*iww<(    limnai  *    &*m   p.xf*l?,    i.matt'ru*'  JSm 

at  Ijjicr.n   eL^ifiriiKtTK.f  r,  rrnrauT*;    ilium'    rtl/;    rit   Timuri    rwi    ran*   4i*>i    m uttmuMtm 
*SifUJTa   Trtu*  nyitTi'    ifn   it    out,  «  pt-i*  ^ta/«W*;    irtiuir   (J****  *i  OtM   ^<*»/*>ti»'  •  it  i 
iijXa;   rets  Oniiti-wtif    tffxi,   -rutirrmt   t«jhb    tut    /iui    xuttitiirtmi.—^ienionUittiil  , 
j.  I, 

t  As  a  proof  of  thii  impracticability,  Mr.  Newman  supposes  phjeial 
researches  to  have  thrown  a  doubt  on  the  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam.  Ao 
4  if  all  arc  nut  descended  from  Adam,  what  becomes  of  St.  Paul's  parallel  betwc 
the  firs!  and  second  Adam,  and  lln»  doctrine  of  headship  and  atonement  ft) 
it?  *  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that,  even  if  all  mankind  had  not  d 
from  a  single  pair,  the  truths  laid  down  by  St,  Paul  in  the  passage  referred 
would  be  untouched;  for  when  he  speaks  of  all  men  a>  deud  ui  Adam,  he 
speaking  of  Adam  as  the  representative  of  human  nature  in  its.  natural  aud  fall 
stale.  Human  corruption  is  a  fuel,  aud  involve*  the  necessity  of  an  A 
It  would  be  well,  however,  to  warn  Mr.  Newman's  readers  not  to  take  his  sclent; 

me  i 
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Scripture  between  spiritual  and  scientific*,  between  mornl  ami 
historical  truth.  It  is  easy  for  hostile  minds  to  conjure  up 
hypothetical  difficulties,  but  religion  was  given  for  the  practical 
use  of  man,  and  no  doctrine  necessary  to  salvation,  no  precept 
conducive  to  holiness,  will  ever  be  jeopardised  by  this  palpable 
distinction.  Admitting,  nevertheless,  that  wherever  we  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation,  there  will  be  some  doubt  as  to  a  low 
comparatively  unimportant  positions  on  the  border  territories,  is 
not  this,  we  may  ask,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  our  moral 
and  religious  knowledge?  Is  there  not  abundant  difference  of 
opinion  on  religious  truth,  even  among  those  who  agree  in  the 
universal  infallibility  of  Scripture?  The  nSM  restless  discontent 
at  any  shadow  of  uncertainty  which  leads  men  to  demand  scientific 
and  historical  infallibility  leads  them  also  to  require  an  infallible 
interpreter  of  Scripture.  Hence  they  have  set  up  the  Pope  as 
the  living  voice  of  God.  Rut  even  this  is  insufficient  ;  for  a 
Papal  bull  is  not  authoritative  without  the  fulfilment  of  manv 
complicated  conditions,  so  that  no  private  Romanist  can  be  sure 
whether  any  particular  bull  is  valid  or  not.  Thus  nothing  could 
satisfy  this  craving  for  religious  certainty  but  a  perpetual  oracle, 
whose  answers  should  be  daily  issued  and  visibly  printed  in  the 
sky.  Such  is  not  the  method  by  which  the  will  of  God  is  made 
known  to  man.  *  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight;'  *  Having  not 
i,  we  love:'  these  are  the  mottoes  of  Christian  experience, 
bt  transmuted  into  tTUst  is  an  essential  element  in  the  per- 
ion  of  the  soul. 
In  this,  as  in  other  points,  to  demand  absolute  certainty  must 
conduct  us  to  absolute  scepticism.  A  Pyrrhonian  suspension  of 
belief  is  the  only  position  tenable  by  the  understanding  which 
demands  a  creed  without  a  difficulty.  Though  on  the  single 
point  of  historical  infallibility  Mr.  Rogers  has,  we  venture  to 
*  ink,  lost  sight  of  this  cardinal  truth,  yet  no  one  lias  ever  stated 
it  more  forcibly  or  applied  it  more  ably  than  he.  Witness  the 
following  passage  :  — 

If  last, after  much  discussion  in  this  and  preceding  ages,  the  world, 
i lii uk  and  hope,  is  beginning  to  comprehend  that  it  is  not  .sufficient  to 
iseredit  Christianity,  or  indeed  any  other  system,  to  propound  plausible 
or  even  insoluble  objections ;  since  it  is  a  sort  of  weapon  by  which 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  the  half-score  systems  of  Deiwi  may  be  alike 
easily  foiled.  And  if  there  is  any  theory  of  religion  which  is  not  in  tin- 
same  predicament  as  Christianity,  nay,  which  is  not  exposed  to  yet  greater 


HN  r 


erlions  for  granted.  They  are  at  the  least  as  fallible  as  he  supposes  those  of 
the  apostles  to  be.  For  example,  in  the  present  case  it  it  not  true  that  scientific 
research  has  led  philosophers  to  disbelieve  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single 

ck  ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  established  the  extreme  probability  of  such  a  descent. 

objections, 
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objections,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it ;  I  can  only  say,  it  is  I 
perfect  novelty  to  me.    Certainly  it  is  not  any  of  the  theories  of  Deis 
the  varieties  of  which  have  sprung  out  of  ihe  very  eagerness  with  stjttfl 
the  m  h  have  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  which  | 

the  abettors  of  every  other. 

'  E&oompasaed  on  all  sides  by  impassable  barriers,  in  whatever  dir 
tion  we  speculate— and  in  none  by  loftier  or  more  solid  walls  of 
than  in  metaphysical  or  moral  philosophy — we  are  not  called   ii[h»ii 
Miswet  even    objection    which  may  be  m;ide  to  our  tenet>.   for  thai 
impossible,  whatever  (lie  hypothesis  that  may  be  adopted  :   l Ik-  only  i 
qu  vst ton  is,  on  which   side  the  greater  v    i-ln   of  positive  evidence 
found,  and  the  least  weight  of  opposing  objections. 
To  any  such  object  ions — tha  substantial  paints  of  the  evidence  \ 
imj — the  Christian  feels  himself  entitle*!  to  say,  ,,;  Stand  by  ;  I  ©aim 
-to|i  for  yon/'       In  relation  to  many  of  them  he  nun    boidh 
called  to  solve  them,  '"  I  cannot  ;   time  nuiv  bolve  them,  a*  I 
solved  many;  and  these,  like  those,  may  then  be  transferred  to  the  other 
side  of  the  account;  but  even  now  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  < 
1  umns  which  give  the  total."  And,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  in  me 
not  only  wise  to  say  this,  but  the  only  honest  course.   Much 
often  been  done  by  pretending  to  give  n  solution,  which  neither  he  wh 
gives,  nor  he  who  demands  it,  feels  to  be  sufficient.' — Defence,  p.  178 

We  may  add  that  to  all  such  objections  the  Christian  , 
an  ant  i-mjlloqi&m,  in  the  indisputable  proposition  that  Chrislia 
does  turn  bad  men   into  good,  and  is   the  only  approximate  | 
hitherto    discovered    for   the    moral    pestilence    which    desola 
humanity.      If  tempted  to  leave  his  Master,  because  <>J   , 
stumbling-blocks   in   his   path,    the   disciple  lias    still   the 
reason   as  of  old  to  exclaim   *  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  |_r 
other  refuge  is  open  to  the  doubting  soul.      No  utber  teach  ir 
calms  the  wounded  conscience.      No  other  ray  of  light  falls  ira 
tin1  clouded  heavens  to  pierce  the  veil  which  hides  us   from  : 
Father  of  our  spirits. 

In   conclusion   we  will   venture  to  express  our  hope  that, 
another  edition,  the  '  Defence*  «if  the  *  Eclipse  of  Faith' 
be  made  in  some  respects   more  worthy  of  its  predecessor.     Iti 
author  informs  us  that  it  was  written  in  great  haste,  and   it  bea 
the  marks  of  this  throughout.      Not  that  it  lacks  either  vigorou 
argument  or   keen    sarcasm.     On   the    contrary,    it    is    in    the 
respects  perhaps  even  more  powerful  than  the  former  work  ; 
it   bears  traces  of  having  been  struck  off  at  a  single    be 
a   conversational   carelessness  of  style,   and  a  colloquial   use 
derisive  epithets,  which  occasionally  overleaps  the  bounds 
taste.     It  has  too  much  the  air  of  chuckling  over  a  prosh 
We  earnestly  trust  that   these  blemishes  will  be  removed  in 
future  edition,  for  at  present  they  are  likely  to  create  a  prejmi 
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against  the  substance  of  a  most  valuable  book  by  tbe  ofTeu*  e  that 
may  be  taken  at  tbe  form.*  In  all  the  higher  departments  of  the 
argument  Mr.  Newman  writhes  in  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist  as 
helplessly  as  a  pigmy  in  the  gripe  of  a  iriaiit,  and  I'm  that  very 
reason  01  ci\  thing  like  contortion  and  grimace  should  be  left  by 
the  victorious  to  the  vanquished  coinbatnnt. 

Finally,  let  us  thank  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  addition  lie  has  mntle 
to  the  philosophical  literature  of  England,  and  to  the  defensive 
armoury  of  Christendom  ;  and  still  more  for  his  promise  to  ileal 
with  Pantheism  as  he  has  already  dealt  with  Deism.  We  trust 
that  he  may  be  spared  to  redeem  this  pledge  in  the  amplest 
manner,  and  also  to  recast  his  present  woik  by  omitting  those 
ephemeral  topics  which  might  hinder  its  permanent  appreciation. 
If  he  lives  to  accomplish  our  expectations,  we  feel  little  doubt 
that  his  name  will  share  with  those  of  Butler  and  of  Pascal  in  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  posterity. 

I  Art.  VII. — Papers  relative  to  the  Obstruction  of  Public  Bus* 
Bv  Arthur  Symonds,  Esq.      Printed  for  Private  Circulation. 
London,  1853. 

TN  our  number  of  last  March  (vol.  at  civ.  p.  461)  we  expressed 
■*■  the  regret  which,  in  common  with  all  friends  to  the  judicial 
system  of  this  country  and  to  the  constitution  of  parliament,  we 
felt  at  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  Of  t!;e  measures 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  session  befon 
last  lor  the  digesting:  of  the  criminal  law.  It  is  truly  painful  to 
find  that  the  last  session  has  shown  how  their  Lordships  have 
been  met  by  new  dithculties  and  from  other  quarters.  The 
Report  of  their  Select  Committee,  recommending  that   fur  the 

rsent  only  the  digesting  of  the  statute  law  should  lie  persevered 
indicates  pretty  plainly  what  we  have  reason  to  know,  that 
the  members  mainly  yielded  to  the  apprehensions  id'  endless 
discussions  being  raised  bv  the  Commons,  rendering1  hopeless 
tbe  passing  a  Bill  of  many  hundreds  of  clauses,  however  fully 
considered    by  those    most    capable  ot  satisfactorily  dealing  with 


*  As  a  specimen  of  our  meaning,  we  may  mention  die  frequent  occurrence  of 

ch  epithets  (ustd  derisively)  as  *  pleasant,'  *  worthy,'  'queer,'  &c.     Also  such 

expressions  as  'gobble  up,'  '  artful  dodge,"  *  1  see  a  tiling  or  two,' '  the  missionaries 

(worthy  souls);'  and  more  especially  the  application  of  such  terms  as  '  chucked  * 

*  bakes,  boils,  and  fries,"  and  '  crunches  like  a  lion,'  to  describe  the  acts  of  the 

eiry.     These  blemishes  might  all  be  removed  by  drawinp  the  pen  through  -.i 

men  lines.    We  would  suggest  also  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  incorporate 

se  '  and  the  'Eclipse  '  into  a  single  volume. 

the 
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the  subject.     This  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  cap 
which  the  lower  House  has  lately  shown  of  performing  its 
lative   functions.     In  a  won],  ire   are   led    to   cast   our   eye   bac 
upon   its  labours  during  the   last   session  in  the  great   depar 
ment,  wholly  unconnected  with  party  or  with  politics,  of  improve 
ment  of  the  law.      Our  well-known  opinions  touching  the  change 
effected  twenty-two  years  ago  in  the  representative  system  may 
be  supposed   to    bias  our  opinion   upon    the   question ;    hut 
can  venture    to    assert  that   we   onlv   speak    the   sentiments   of  th 
stoutest  friends  of  the  Reform  Bill  when  we  assert    th 
things    which    have   fulfilled   our  predictions    have   also    !>r< 
no   little    disappointment    to    their    hopes,    although    we  do 
suppose  that  they  will  admit  them  to  be  the  unavoidable  conse 
ipiein  es  of  their  favourite  measure. 

We  must  begin  by  stating  that  they  are  extremely  ill  informed 
who  complain  of  nothing  having  been  done  during  the  session 
to  carry  forward  the  great  work   of  law  amendment.      Mr.   Ad- 
derly's  Act,  introducing  a  most  salutary  principle  into  the  adu. 
tration   of  our  Criminal  Law,  the  reformatory  course,  long 
powerfully  supported  also  by  the   learned  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  was  fortunately  passed,  but  n  i 
provision  requiring  previous  imprisonment,  much  condemned  in 
the  Lords,  and  which  we   will   venture  to  Affirm  no  one  mor 
lamented  than  the  able  and  excellent  author  of  the  Bill.     But  sti 
more  important  is  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  a  great, 
invaluable  improvement.      Beside  making  most  important  chang 
in  the  law  of  evidence,  of  arbitration,  of  jury  procedure,  it  arms  tl 
courts  ot  common  law  with  large  equitable  jurisdiction,  to  the  ir 
calculable  abridgment  of  litigation   and  relief  of  the   suitors,  an 
it  remedies  some  of  the  evils  most  complained  of  in  the  whole  j 
ministration   of  justice    in   those  courts.      But  this    Act   was 
nearly  as  possible  being  prevented  from  passing,  and  postpone 
to  another  session  with  two  or  three  great  measures  universal!1 
for   and   fully  prepared   by   the   House   of  Lords  ;  and 
1,  so  to  speak,  almost  by  a  miracle  and  almost  alone  :* 
suffered  too  very  unfortunate  mutilations,  and  nearly  as  unhapr 
additions,  wholly  in  consequence   of  the    manner   in  which   th 
business  of  the  Commons  was  conducted  throughout  the  session 
On  the  particulars  of  this  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  dwe 
in  some  detail. 

The  Bill   prepared   by  the   Commissioners,  corrected    b\  fcl 
Lords,  fully  discussed  in  their  Select  Committee  In  all  the  Law 

*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly  accurate  to  represent  this  as  a  single  Act,  for  i 
hud  incorporated    Lord  Brougham';-  Arbitration   Hill,  ami   his  Bill*  on  E»idc 
and  Procedure,  so  far  as  llie  Commissioners  agreed  with  them. 

Lords, 
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Lords,  and  reported  with  material  additions,  comprising  indeed 
other  Bills  referred  to  the  same  Committee,  passed  through  all 
its  stages  without  a  dissentient  voice,  except  upon  three  of  its 
provisions,  and  was  sent  to  the  Commons  two  months  before 
the  end  of  the  session  ;  but  hardly  any  progress  was  made  in 
passing  it  through  that  House  until  on  the  very  eve  of  the  pro- 
rogation. At  that  period  every  one  knows  how  absolute  the 
power  is  of  any  half-dozen  members  who  may  band  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  measure.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  and  Lord  Denman  had  both  experienced  this  ten  years  ago, 
when  certain  representatives  being  resolved  to  throw  out  a  Bill 
which  affected  some  local,  perhaps  we  might  say  personal,  in- 
terests, remained  night  after  night  dividing  and  counting  out, 
and,  that  they  might  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  measure,  all  the 
business  which  stood  behind  it  was  obstructed,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  for  establishing  county 
courts,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  for  effecting  the  greatest 
improvement  of  modern  times  in  the  law  of  evidence,  that 
of  taking  away  the  objection  of  interest,  were  both  lost  for 
the  session,  and  these  most  salutary  changes  postponed  for  a 
year.  Fortunately,  the  opposition,  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  did  not  last  session  use  their  power  of 
throwing  out  the  Procedure  Act  in  this  manner,  although  they 
objected  to  one  or  two  of  its  provisions.  But  others,  of  no 
mark  in  the  House  and  of  no  weight  in  the  party,  pertina- 
ciously opposed  some  parts  of  the  measure,  and  it  escaped 
unexpectedly. 

But  it  was  maimed  in  a  most  essential  provision,  that  of  Jury 
Trial,  although  the  great  majority  of  the  Commons  were  favour- 
able to  that  enactment,  and  although  they  had  passed  it  a  few 
weeks  before  for  Scotland,  and  with  considerably  greater  change 
of  the  existing  law.  Availing  themselves  of  the  approach  of 
prorogation,  a  (ew  members  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  pro- 
vision by  which  the  Lords  and  their  Select  Committee  had  pro- 
posed that,  if  ten  of  a  jury  agree,  and  only  two  of  the  twelve 
jurors  hold  out,  the  verdict  of  the  ten  should  be  taken,  instead 
of  the  whole  proceeding  being  frustrated,  and  another  trial  be- 
coming necessary.  The  Scotch  Bill  which  had  already  gone 
through  the  House  without  opposition  enabled  the  court  to 
take  the  verdict,  not  of  ten,  but  of  nine  jurors.  Nay,  that  bill, 
receiving  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  is  now  the  law  of  Scotland, 
while  in  England  the  old  and  most  barbarous  law  remains,  at 
least  in  theory,  by  which  the  jurors  may  be  carted  to  the  borders 
of  the  county  if  they  cannot  agree,  and  by  which  it  continually 

vol.  xcv.  no.  cxc.  2  I  happens 
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]>ens  m  practice  that  a  jury  is  discharged  and  a  second  trial 
inflicted  on  the  litigants,  if  a  single  juror  holds  out  a_ 
other  eleven. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  pernicious   power   possessed   bj 
knot  of  dissentients  at  the  end  of  the  session.     The  Governmei 
would  not,  or  could  not,  keep  its  supporters   together,  else 
might  have  defied  the  handful  of  objectors  by  umotUM 
Parliament   must  sit   until  the  business  was  disposed   of.     But 
not  only  did  the  approaching  prorogation   enable  a  few  me 
bers  to    mutilate   the   bill, —  it  enabled    others    to    add    a   pn 
Vision  of  the    most    objectionable    description,    and    which   v 
will  do  the  Ministers  the  justice  to  say  we  are  quite  sure  wou 
never  have  been  permitted  except  to  avoid  the  endless  di- 
sion  of  clauses  in  the  House.     The  power  is  actually  given  to 
the  Crown,  by  order  in  council,  to  apply  all  and  every  part  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  all  courts  of  record,  or  to  any  BU 
more  such   courts,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  or  annul  such 
orders.    Now,  to  take  an  example:  one  of  the  provisions  extends 
the  new  laws  of  evidence  to  all  civil  courts,  including  the  auth 
ritv  given  to  the  judge  to  dispense  with  an    oath.     But  thi 
general  power   enables   the  Crown  to  give  all  or  any  crim 
court  of  record  the  same  dispensing  nuthority.     Nay,  the  Gm 
may  interpose  between  a  party's  commitment  and   his  trial  am 
alter  the  law  of  evidence, — for  example,    that   which    requin 
all  witnesses  to  be  sworn,  or  that  requiring  attesting  witnesses 
in  all  cases  to  be  called — and   afterwards  alter  it  back  between 
his  conviction  and  his  sentence,  should  that  have  been  deferred 
for  a  month,  so  that  the  notice  might  be  given  in  the  Gazet 
Nor  is  there  the  ordinary  guard,  when    legislative  powers 
sometimes  conferred   upon  the  courts  (that  is,  upon  the  w 
judges),  of  requiring  the  rules  they  may  make  to  be  [laid 
Parliament,  and  such   rules  only  to  be  binding  in  case  nei 
House  shall  object  within  a  given  time.    We  will  venture  v 
fidently  to  affirm,  that  such  an  unheard-of  power  never  could  ha 
been  sanctioned  bad  not  everything  been  involved   in  confusi 
in  consequence  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  sessio: 
It  is  a  fact  that  by  one  amendment  of  the  Commons  the  ne 
law  of  evidence  was  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  this,  with  all 
other  changes  in  the  bill,  only  reached  the  House  of  Lords 
late  that   the  order  to  print  them   was  made  9  th   August, 
they  were  agreed  to  on  the  10th,  with  an   exception,  which 
Commons  allowed  on  the  11th,  and  the  prorogation  took  place 
on  the  12  th  ! 

Men  have  dwelt  upon   the  many  important  bills,  well   COO* 

•  lered 
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sidered  in  the  Lords,  ami  postponed  in  the  Commons,  chiefly 
for  the  same  reason  that  prevented  the  supporters  of  the  Pro- 
cedure Bill  from  carrying;  it  as  the  Lords  had  recommended. 
But  as  on  some  at  least  ot  these  measures  a  difference  of  opinion 
existed,  we  shall  only  refer  to  one  in  which  there  really  was  no 
opposition,  s-ive  that  which  proceeded  from  the  refractory  few 
who  took  advantage  of  the  period  of  the  session, — we  mean  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  which  all  the  Law  Lords  had  warmly 
supported,  to  which  not  the  least  objection  had  ever  hern  made 
in  anv  stage,  until,  after  six  or  seven  weeks'  delay  in  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  cavilled  at,  but  carried  by  a  very  great  majority. 
Petitions  were  presented,  earnestly  urging:  the  Commons  to  adopt 
it,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  great  City  firms — in 
fact  by  the  whole  of  that  mercantile  community,  on  whose  appli- 
cation the  measure  Lad  been  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham. 
Its  object  was  to  give  the  same  remedy  to  the  holders  of  bills  or 
notes  in  England  which  lor  a  century  and  a  half  they  have  had  in 
Scotland,  and  which  they  have  in  every  country  in  the  world, 
England  excepted,  by  providing  that  whoever  has  under  his  own 
hand  admitted  himself  to  be  indebted  for  value  received,  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay  his  debt  without  dragging  his  creditor  into  a  court 
of  law.  Though  the  Ministers  strongly  supported  the  bill,  and 
all  the  opposition  lawyers  and  leaders  joined  heartily  in  its  sup- 
port, it  warn  found  impossible  to  withstand  the  threats  of  a  clique, 
of  DO  weight  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  of  dividing  and  adjourn- 
ing, and  the  bill  was  postponed. 

We  will  give  another  example  of  a  different  kind,  A  bill  was 
brought  forward  to  dispense,  in  certain  cases,  with  grand  juries 
in  t lie  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  measure  was  highly  beneficial,  and  it  was 
introduced  by  the  learned  Recorder  of  London.  But  no  one  can 
maintain  that  it  was  a  proposition  which  ought  to  pass  as  a  matter 
of  l  uuisc,  and  without  any  discussion  or  even  explanation.  It 
went,  however,  through  all  its  stages  without  a  word  being  said 
cither  for  or  against  it,  and  was  of  course  postponed  in  the  Lords 
■when  it  was  found  that  there  were  serious  objections  to  some  of 
its  details,  though  none  to  the  principle.  But  how  had  it  then 
passed  through  the  Commons  ?  Just  as  the  bill  for  abolishing 
in  Scotland  the  requisite  of  unanimity  in  juries,  and  for  enabling 
three-fourths  to  find  a  verdict,  had  passed  with  hardly  any  obser- 
vation; it  was  because  six  months  had  been  consumed  in  endless 
debating  and  wrangling  upon  subjects,  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  of  little  moment,  and  the  bulk  of  the  more  im- 
portant required  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  talk  lavished  upon 
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them.  The  House,  at  the  close  of  the  long:  series  of  discussions, 
is  invariably  emptied  in  part  of  its  members,  and  those  who 
remain  are  far  too  impatient  and  exhausted  to  deal  with  subjects 
of  real  importance. 

It  would  be  most  unbecoming-,  and  it  would  be  also  piematur 
to  conclude  that  tin'  I  louse  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted  is 
incapable  of  transact ing  the  business  of  the  country.     But  it  mav 
be  permitted  to  doubt  if,  without  some  change  in   tin*  rooitfl 
its   procedure,  it  can  so  discharge  its  high  duties  as  to  retain  (a 
constitutional  government  that  respect   and  affection  which 
devoutly  hope  ever  to  see  it   command.      Much  is  said  of  tin 
superabundance  of  lawyers,  much  of  the  conduct  of  Irish  men 
bers  ;  but  a  good  deal  must  be  set  down  to  the  general  ao 
the  greatly  increased   proportion  of  members   whose    am  HOW 
constituents  expect   them    to  debate,   or  who  at   leo  t   by 

debating  to  secure  the  favour  of  their  constituents.  Whether  it  may 
be  possible  to  reconcile  this  state  of  things  to  the  power  of  trans- 
acting; business,  and  that  regulations  may  be  devised  so  as  n 
interrupt  the  relations  between  the  representative    body   cud  the 
constituent,  time  only  can  show.     K very  effort  should  be 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  consummation  ;  and  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  those  in  other  countries  who  are  loud  ol   pointing 
at  the  failures   of  our  system,  as  showing  the   impossibility 
Parliamentary  government.      Nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to  admit 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  evils  complained  of  may  not  be  traced 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.     Our  object,  however,  at  pi 
sent  is  merely  to  call  the  attention  of   those  to   the   evil    whit  H 
best  fitted  to  deal  with  it.      Dull  as  the  subject  will 
persons,   and   destitute  as  it  is   of  everything  which  can  i 
party  passion,   there  is  yet   none   more    important.      Upon   the 
manner  in  which  the  business  part  of  the  legislative  fno 
Parliament  is  transacted  depends  an  enormous  proportB 
good  done,  and  the  evil  prevented.      Debating  is  at  i 
to  an  end  ;  but  when  the  end  is  neglected,  and  an  immen- 
benefit  lost  to  the  country  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  menibeis 
may  talk,   it  would   be  well    for  the  House   and   constitu 
consider  whether  it   would  not  be   worth  while  to  exchange  bail 
speeches  for  better  measures* 
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Aht.  VIII. — 1.  Let  Excentriquet  et  les]  Humoristes  Anglais  ait 
Dixhtiitnme  Sibcle.     Par  M.  Philarcte  Chasles.     Paris.     1848. 

2.  The   English    Humourists    of    the   Eighteenth    Century,     By 
W.  M.  Thackeray.     London,     1853, 

3,  Satire  and  Satirists.     By  James  1 1  anna  v.     London,     1854* 

"CHCW  things  are  In  their  nature  so  fleeting  as  a  joker's  repu- 
-*-  tation.  Within  a  generation  it  lives  and  dies.  The  jest 
may  survive,  but  the  jester  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  wit  that  flies 
unclaimed  «-i'  nuv  man  ;  or,  more  frequently,  jest  and  jester  both 
buTC  passed  away,  and  darkness  has  swallowed  up  the  fireworks 
altogether.  And  this  perhaps  is  better  than  to  outlive  liking1, 
D  in  so  trumpery  a  matter  as  a  broad-grin.  Horace  Walpole 
has  told  us  how  much  Lord  Leicester  suffered  who  had  such  a 
run  in  George  the  First's  reign,  when,  having  retired  for  a 
!m  years,  he  returned  to  town  with  a  new  generation,  recom- 
menced his  old  routine,  and  was  taken  for  a  driveller;  and  one 
would  not  choose  to  have  been  that  universally  popular  wit  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  who,  according  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  was  found  to  be  an  intolerable  bore  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

But  it  is  not  simply  that  this  kind  of  reputation  has  small 
value  or  duration  in  itself,  but  that  it  lowers  any  higher  claim  in 
it-,  possessor.  Laughter  runs  a  losing  race  against  the  decencies 
and  decorums  ;  and  even  Swift,  when  lie  would  have  taken  his 
proper  place  on  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  was  tripped  up 
by  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  So  much  the  weaker  his  chances,  whose 
laughter  has  dealt  with  what  partakes  itself  of  the  transitory ; 
who  has  turned  it  against  the  accidents  and  follies  of  life  ;  who 
has  connected  it  with  the  obtrusive  peculiarities  of  character,  as 
much  as  with  its  substance  and  realities  ;  and  who  must  there- 
fore look  to  be  himself  not  always  fairly  associated  with  the  tri- 
vialities he  has  singled  out  for  scorn.  In  life,  and  in  books,  it  is 
the  same.  It  is  wonderful  how  seldom  men  of  great  social  repute 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  any  other;  and  there  is  written 
wisdom  of  old.  date  to  this  day  unappreciated,  because  of  the 
laughing  and  light  exterior  it  presents  to  us.  In  an  age  of  little 
wit  and  perpetual  joking,  this  is  a  fault  which  has  not  much 
chance  of  remedy. 

Of  the  three  books  whose  title-pages  are  transcribed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  reader  may  candidly  be  told  that  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  say  anything.  What  we  are  going  to 
write  is  suggested  by  what  we  have  not.  found  in  them.  In  the 
first,  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  and  noted  Anglo-maniac,  reveals 
the   discoveries   he    has    made   of   eccentric   Englishmen,   from 
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Swift  to  Charles  Lamb.  In  the  second,  a  contemporary  English 
humourist,  himself  uf  no  small  distinction,  eloquently  discourses 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors  from  Addison  to  Goldsmith, 
and  passes  upon  them  some  hasty  and  many  subtle  sentences. 
In  the  third)  a  young  and  deserving  writer,  whose  cleverness 
n.'  ill  lie  not  less  relished  if  a  little  less  familiar  and  self- 
satisfied  in  tone,  takes  in  hand  the  whole  subject  of  Satire 
and  Satirists,  dismisses  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  with  the  same  easy 
decision  as  Mr.  Punch,  and  is  as  inuch  at  home  with  Juvenal 
and  George  Buchanan  as  with  Thomas  Moore  and  Theodore 
Hook.  Yet  in  these  three  successive  volumes-full  of  English 
herors,  of  eccentricity,  humour,  and  satire,  there  is  One  name 
rdin^-ther  omitted  which  might  have  stood  as  the  type  of  all ; 
being  that  of  tC  Englishman  as  eccentri< ,  humorous,  and  sat; 
as  any  this  nation  has  bred.  To  the  absent  figure  in  the  pi 
sion,  therefore,  we  are  about  to  turn  aside  to  offer  tribute.  We 
propose  to  speak  of  that  forgotten  name ;  and  to  show  its  claims 
to  have  been  remembered,  even  though  it  now  be  little  inc 
than  a  name. 

It  was  once  both  a  terrible  and  a  delightful  reality,  h 
pressed  a  bitterness  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  unexampled  in 
England  ;  and  a  vivacity,  intelligence,  and  gaiety,  a  ready  aud 
unfailing  humour,  to  which  a  parallel  could  scarcely  hi*  found 
among  the  choicest  wits  of  France,  It  was  the  name  of  a  man 
so  popular  and  diffused,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  u\ 
class  of  his  countrymen  he  gave  the  greatest  amount  of  am 
meat  ;  it  WAS  the  name  of  a  man  also  more  dreaded,  than  any 
since  his  who  laid  the  princes  of  Europe  under  terror-stricken 
contribution,  and  to  whom  the  Great  Turk  himself  offered  hush- 
money.  '  Mr.  Foote  was  a  man  of  wonderful  abilities/  says 
Garrick,  g  and  the  most  entertaining  companion  1  have  ever 
known.'  'There  is  hardly  a  public  man  in  England,'  says 
Davies,  *  who  has  not  entered  Mr,  Foote's  theatre  with  an  aching 
heart,  under  the  apprehension  of  seeing  himself  laughed  at,' 
1  Sure  if  ever  one  person,'  says  Tate  Wilkinson,  '  possessed  the 
talents  of  pleasing  more  than  another,  Mr.  Foote  wai  the  man.' 
1  Upon  my  word,'  writes  Horace  Walpole,  '  if  Mr.  Foote  be  not 
k'd,  we  shall  have  the  army  itself,  on  its  return  from  .Boston, 
besieged  in  the  Hay  market.'  Such  and  so  various  were 
emotions  once  inspired  by  him  who  has  now  lost  command  alike 
over  our  fears  and  our  enjoyments ;  and  whose  name  is  nut 
thought  even  worthy  of  mention,  by  lecturers  aiming  to  be 
popular,  among  the  Humourists  and  Satirists  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

We  have  hinted  at  one  reason  for  such  forgcl fulness,  but  that 
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is  nut  all.  He  who  merely  shoots  a  folly  as  it  flies,  may  have 
no  light  to  outlive  the  folly  he  lays  low  ;  but  Foote's  aim  was 
n«>t  so  limited.  He  proposed  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  amuse, 
his  countrymen  ;  he  wrote  what  he  believed  to  be  comedies,  as 
well  as  what  he  knew  to  be  farces  ;  he  laughed  freely  at  what 
be  thought  ridiculous  in  others,  but  he  aspired  also  to  produce 
what  should  be  admirable  and  enduring  of  his  own.  '  My 
scenes,'  he  said  on  one  occasion,  '  have  been  collected  from 
general  nature,  and  are  applicable  to  none  but  those  who, 
through  consciousness,  are  compelled  to  a  self-application.  To 
that  mark,  if  Comedy  directs  not  her  aim,  her  arrows  are  shot  in 
the  air  ;  for  by  what  touches  no  man,  no  man  will  be  amended/ 
plea  has  not  been  admitted,  however.  Whenever  he  is 
now  named,  it  is  as  a  satirist  of  peculiarities,  not  as  an  observer 
of  character ;  it  is  as  a  writer  whose  reputation  has  perished, 
with  the  personalities  that  alone  gave  it  zest ;  it  is  as  a  comedian 
who  so  exclusively  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  of  his 
theatre,  that  posterity  has  been  obliged  to  decline  having  any 
business  or  concern  with  him. 

Smarting  from  some  ridicule  poured  out  at  his  dinner-table, 
Bos  well  complained  to  Johnson  that  the  host  had  made  fools  of 
his  guests,  and  was  met  by  a  sarcasm  bitter  as  Footers  own. 
*  Why,  Sir,  when  you  go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a 
saint:  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be  entertained  at  your 
house,  and  then  bring  you  on  a  public  stage  ;  who  will  entertain 
you  at  his  house,  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  yon  on  a 
public  stage.  Sir,  he  does  not  make  fools  of  his  company  :  they 
whom  he  exposes  are  fools  already ;  he  only  brings  them  into 
action/  The  same  opinion  he  expressed  more  gravely  in  another 
conversation,  when,  admitting  Foote's  humour,  and  his  singular 
talent  for  exhibiting  character,  he  qualified  it  not  as  a  talent  but 
a  vice,  such  as  other  men  abstain  from  ;*  and  described  it  to  be 
not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the  eharactur  of  a  species,  but  farce, 
which  exhibits  individuals.  Be  this  hasty  or  deliberate,  false  or 
true,  the  imputation  conveyed  by  it  follows  Foote  still,  and 
gathers  bulk  as  it  rolls.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  him, 
it  is  as  an  unprincipled  satirist,  who,  while  he  affected  to  be  the 
terror  of  vice  and  folly,  was  only  anxious  to  extort  forbearance- 
money  from  the  timid,  or  to  fill  his  theatre  at  the  indiscriminate 
expense  of  friends  and  enemies,  virtuous  or  vicious,  who  pre- 

*  Yet  even  Johnson  could  admit  that  there  were  cases  where  he  would  have 
relaxed  bis  mm  rulr.  and  rejoiced  to  see  administered,  even  upon  individuals,  the 
lath  which  Foote  wielded  with  Mich  effect.  'Sir,  I  wish  he  had  him,'  he  said  to 
Boewell,  -who  had  named  ;i  miserly  aciiuaiut&nce  of  theirs  a&  a  capital  subject  for 
Foote.  '  I,  who  have  eaten  his  bread,  will  not  give  him  to  him,  but  I  should  be 
glad  he  came  honestly  by  him.1 

sented 


sen  ted  foibles  capable  of  being  turned  into  ridicule,  VVhe 
Macaulay  speaks  of  him,  it  is  as  a  man  whose  mimicry  was 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  all  caricature;  and  who  could  tal. 
only  some  strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northum- 
brian burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  If  we  had 
absolute  faith  in  any  of  these  judgments,  this  article  would  not 
ii,i\r  been  begun. 

A  careful  examination  of  Foote's  writings  has  satisfied  us  that 
they  are  not  unworthy  of  a  very  high  place  in  literature,  though 
not  perhaps  in  all  respects  the  place  he  would  have  claimed ; 
and  it  is  worth  remark  that  in  defending  them  he  has  himself 
anticipated  Mr.  Macaulay's  illustration.  He  declines  to  intro- 
duce upon  the  scene  a  lady  from  the  north,  with  the  true  New- 
castle burr  in  her  throat ;  he  recognises  no  subject  for  ridicule 
in  the  accidental  unhappiness  of  a  national  brogue,  for  which  a 
man  is  no  more  to  be  held  accountable  than  for  the  colour  of  his 
haiT  :  but  he  sees  the  true  object  and  occasion  for  satire  where 
all  true  satirists  have  found  it,  namely,  in  all  kinds  of  affectation 
or  pretence  ;  in  whatever  assumes  to  be  what  it  is  not,  or  strives 
to  be  what  it  cannot.  That  he  did  not  uniformly  remember  this. 
is  with  regret  to  be  admitted,  seeing  the  effect  it  has  had  upon 
Ms  reputation  ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  writings  that  his  most  marked 
deviations  from  it  are  discoverable.  For  it  is  not  because  real 
C I m meters  are  there  occasionally  introduced,  that  the  verdict  is 
at  once  to  pass  against  him.  Vanbrugh's  Miss  Jenny,  was  a  cer- 
tain Derbyshire  Miss  Lowe  ;  Clbbcr's  Lady  Grace,  was  Lady 
Betty  Cecil;  Farquhar's  Justice  Balance,  was  a  well-known  Mr 
Beverley  ;  and  Moliere,  who  struck  the  fashions  and  humours  of 
his  age  BrtO  forms  that  are  immortal,  has  perpetuated  with  them 
the  vices  and  foibles  of  many  a  living  contemporary.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  question  still  remains  whether  the  individual  follv  or 
vice,  obtruding  itself  on  the  public,  may  not  so  far  represent  a 
general  defect,  as  to  justify  public  satire  for  the  sake  of  the 
warning  it  more  widely  conveys.  It  will  not  do  to  confine  ridi- 
cule exclusively  to  folly  and  vice,  and  to  refrain,  in  case  of  need, 
from  laying  the  lash  on  the  knave  and  the  fool.  But  such  reason- 
able opportunities  are  extremely  rare  ;  and  it  even  mure  rare  I  v 
happens  that  what  is  thus  strictly  personal  in  satire,  does  not 
also  involve  individual  injustice  and  wrong.  It  is,  beyond 
doubt,  no  small  ground  for  distrust  of  its  virtues,  that  the  public 
should  be  always  so  eager  to  welcome  it.  No  one  has  expressed 
this  more  happily  than  Foote  himself,  when,  levelling  his  blow 
at  Churchill,  he  makes  his  publisher  Mr,  Puff  object  to  a  poem 
full  of  praise : 

*  Why,  who  the  devil  will  give  money  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Such-a- 
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one  is  a  wiser  or  better  man  than  himself?  No,  no ;  'tis  quite  and 
clean  out  of  nature.  A  good  sousing  satire,  now,  well-powdered  with 
personal  pepper,  and  seasoned  with  the  spirit  of  party,  that  demolishes 
a  conspicuous  character,  and  sinks  him  below  our  own  level — (here, 
there,  we  are  pleased ;  there  we  chuckle  and  grin,  and  toss  the  half- 
crown  on  the  counter,' 

Unhappily  this  was  his  own  case  not  less  ;  for  In*,  ton,  had  to 
provide  pleasure  for  those  who  went  to  chuckle,  and  grin,  and 
toss  their  half-crowns  at  the  pay-place  of  the  Haymarket.  Ariel 
it  was  in  serving-up  the  dish  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  in  first 
preparing  it ;  it  was  in  the  powdering  and  peppering  for  the 
table,  rather  than  in  the  composition  and  cooking';  in  a  word,  it 
was  less  by  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  writer  than  by  the 
ready  mimicry  and  humorous  impromptu  of  the  actor,  that 
Foote  gave  mortal  offence  to  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  did 
irreparable  wrong  very  often  to  the  least  offending,  began  him- 
self to  pay  the  penalty  in  suffering  before  he  died,  and  is  paying 
tin-  penalty  still  in  character  and  fame. 

It  is  this  which  explains  any  difference  to  be  noted  between 
the  claims  put  forth  by  himself,  and  the  verdict  recorded  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  writings  we  shall  shortly  introduce  to  the 
reader  would  little  avail,  in  themselves,  to  account  for  the  mixed 
emotions  they  inspired.  That  which  gave  them  terror,  has  of 
course  long  departed  from  them  ;  but  by  reviving  so  much  of  it 
as  description  may  tamely  exhibit,  and  by  connecting  with 
Footers  personal  career  some  idea  of  the  overflowing  abundance 
and  extravagance  of  his  humour,  it  is  possible  that  their  laughter 
and  wit  may  win  hack  some  part  of  the  appreciation  they  have 
lost,  and  a  fair  explanation  be  supplied  not  only  of  the  genius  of 
this  remarkable  man,  and  of  the  peculiar  influence  be  exerted 
while  he  lived,  but  of  the  causes  which  have  intercepted  his 
due  possession  and  ungrudged  enjoyment  of  the 
*  Estate  that  wits  inherit  after  death.' 

The  strength  and  predominance  of  Foote's  humour  lay  in  its 
readiness.  Whatever  the  call  that  might  be  made  upon  it,  there 
it  was.  Other  men  were  humorous  as  the  occasion  arose  to 
them,  but  to  him  the  occasion  was  never  wanting.  Others 
might  be  foiled  or  disabled  by  the  lucky  stroke  of  an  adversary, 
but  he  took  only  the  quicker  rebound  from  what  would  have 
laid  them  prostrate.  To  put  him  out  was  not  possible.  He 
was  talking  away  one  evening,  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  man  of 
rank,  when,  at  the  point  of  one  of  his  luest  stories,  one  of  the 
party  interrupted  him  suddenly  with  an  air  of  most  considerate 
apology,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Foote,  but  your  handkerchief 
is  half  out  of  your  pocket.'     *  Thank  you,  Sir,'  said  Foote,  re- 
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placing  it;  *  you  know  the  company  better  than  1  do  :*  and 
finished  his  joke.  At  one  of  Macklin's  absurd  Lectures  on 
the  Ancients,  the  lecturer  was  solemnly  composing  himself 
to  begin  when  a  buz  of  laughter  from  where  Foote  stood  ran 
through  the  room,  and  Macklin,  thinking  to  throw  the  laugher 
off  his  guard,  and  effectually  for  that  night  disarm  his  ridi- 
cule, turned  to  him  with  this  question,  in  his  most  severe 
and  pompous  manner.  *  Well,  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  very  merry 
there,  but  do  you  know  what  1  am  going  to  say,  now?'  '  N". 
Sir,*  at  once  replied  Foote;  ^  privj,  <lo  t/ouf'  One  night 
at  his  friend  Delavals,  when  the  glass  had  been  circulating 
freely,  one  of  the  party  would  suddenly  have  fixed  a  quarrel 
upon  him  for  his  indulgence  of  personal  satire.  *  Why,  W 
would  you  have?"  exclaimed  Foote,  good-humouredly  putt  in-; 
it  aside;  *  of  course  1  take  all  my  friends  off,  but  I  use  them  no 
worse  than  myself,  I  take  myself  off.1  *  Gadso ! T  cried 
malcontent,  'that  I  should  like  to  see:'  upon  which  P— III  took 
up  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

No  one  could  so  promptly  overthrow  an  assailant;  so  quietly 
rebuke  an  avarice  or  meanness  ;  so  effectually  *  abate  and  dissolve' 
any  ignorant  affectation  or  pretension.  'Why  do  you  attack  my 
weakest  part?'  he  asked,  of  one  who  had  raised  a  laugh  against 
what  Johnson  calls  his  depeditation :  *did  I  ever  say  anything; 
about  your  head  ?'  Dining  when  in  Paris  with  Lord  Stormont, 
that  thrifty  Scotch  peer,  then  ambassador,  as  usual  produced 
his  wine  in  the  smallest  of  decanters  and  dispensed  it  in  the 
smallest  of  glasses,  enlarging  all  the  time  on  its  exqui 
growth  an<l  enormous  age.  *  It  is  very  little  of  its  age,*  said 
Foote,  holding  up  his  diminutive  glass.  A  stately  and  silli 
country  squire  was  regaling  a  large  party  with  the  number 
of  fashionable  folk  he  had  visited  that  morning,  *  And  amon 
the  rest,'  he  said,  '  I  called  upon  my  good  friend  the  Earl 
Chol-mon-dcly,  but  he  was  not  at  home/  *  That  is  exceedii 
surprising/  said  Foote;  *  what  I  nor  none  of  his  pe-o-]1 
Being  in  company  where  Hugh  Kelly  was  mightily  boasting 
the  power  he  had  as  a  reviewer  of  distributing  literary  reputation 
to  any  extent,  *  Don't  be  too  prodigal  of  it,'  Foote  quietly  inter- 
posed, '  or  you  may  leave  none  for  yourself,'  The  then  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (the  Jbolt&fi  Duke,  as  he  was  called)  came  one 
night  into  the  green-room  at  the  Hayraarket  Theatre.  *  Well, 
Foote/  said  he,  *  here  I  am,  ready,  as  usual,  to  swallow  all  you 
good  things,'  *  Really,'  replied  Foote,  •your  royal  highac 
must  have  an  excellent  digestion,  for  you  never  bring  any 
again.'  'Why  are  you  for  ever  humming  that  air?'  he 
a  man  without  a  sense  of  tune  in  him.     '  Because  it  haunts  me.' 
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1  Xo  wonder/  said  Foote  :  *  you  arc  for  evpr  murdering  it'  One 
of  Mrs.  .Montagu's  hlfMt  ntflrlring  ladies  fastened  upon  him  at 
one  of  the  routs  in  PartmaO <wpnn  with  her  views  of  Locke  on 
the  UhtUntandwjh  which   she  protested  she  admired  above  all 

:s ;  only  there  was  one  particular  word  very  often  repeated 
!i  she  could  not  distinctly  make  out,  and  that  was  the  word 
(pronouncing  it  very  long)  *  i<k-a ;  but  I  suppose  it  tomes  from 
a  Greek  derivation.'  '  iuu  are  perfectly  right,  Madam,'  said 
Foote  ;  *  it  comes  from  the  word  ideaow&hi?  'And  pi  ay,  Sir, 
what  does  that  mean?'  'The  feminine  of  idiot,  Madam.' 
Much  bored  by  a  pompous  physician  at  Bath,  who  confided  to 
him  as  a  great  secret  that  be  bad  a  mind  to  publish  his  own 
poems,  but  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  he  really  did  not  well 
know  what  to  do:  *  Take  my  advice,  Doctor,'  says  Foote,  *  and 
put  v. Mir  poems  where  your  irons  are.'  Not  m  distressed  on 
another  occasion  by  a  mercantile  man  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  also  not  only  written  a  poem  but  exacted  a  promise  that  be 
would  listen  to  it,  and  who  mercilessly  stopped  to  tax  him  with 
inattention  even  before  advancing  beyond  the  first  pompous 
line,  *  Hear  me,  O  Phabus,  and  ye  Muses  nine !  pray,  pray  be 
attentive,  Mr.  Foote.'  Main,'  said  Foote;  'nine  and  one  are 
ten  ;  go  on  I* 

The  only  men  of  his  day,  putting  aside  Johnson's  later  fame, 
who  had  the  least  pretension  to  compare  with  him  in  MM  ial 
repute,  were  Quin  for  wit,  and  Garrick  for  powers  of  conversa- 
tion. But  Quin  was  restricted  to  particular  walks  of  humour; 
and  his  jokes,  though  among  the  most  masterly  in  the  language, 
had  undoubtedly  a  certain  strong,  morose,  surly  vein,  like  the 
characters  he  was  so  great  in,  Foote's  range,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  as  universal  as  MM  i t ■  t >r  and  scholarship  could  make  it;  and 
Davies,  who  was  no  great  friend  of  his,  says  it  would  have  been 
much  more  unfashionable  not  to  have  laughed  at  Foote's  jokes, 
than  even  at  Quin's.  Garrick  a^ain,  though  nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  gaiety  of  his  talk,  had  yet  to  stru 
always  with  a  certain  restless  misgiving,  which  made  him  the 
sport  of  men  who  were  much  his  inferiors,  Johnson  puts  the 
matter  km. 

*  Garrick,  Sir,  has  some  delicacy  of  feeling1 ;  it  is  possible  to  put 
him  out ;  you  may  gut  the  better  of  him :  but  Foote  b  the  most  in- 
compressible fallow  lhaft  I  ever  knew;  when  you  have  driven  him 
into  a  corner,  and  think  you  are  sure  of  liini,  he  runs  through  between 
jour  leg;?,  or  jumps  over  your  head,  and  makes  his  escape/ 

Could  familiar  La&guagG  describe  Falstaff  better  than  this, 
which  liits  off  the  character  of  Foote's  humour  exactly  ?  It  was 
incompressible.     No  matter  what  the  truth  oi  any  subject  might 
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be,  or  however  strong  the  position  of  any  adversary,  he  m 
to  get  the  laugh  on  his  own  side.     It  was  not  merely  a  qiiickn 
Of   fancy,  a   brilliance    of   witty   resource,    a    ready    and    expert 
audacity  of  invention;  but  that  there  WM  a  fulness  and    i 
nihility  of  courage  in  the  man,  call  it  moral  or  immoral,  whi> 
unfailingly  warded  off  humiliation.     In  another  form   the 
remark  was  made  on  another  occasion  by  Johnson,  when  so 
one  in  his  company  insisted  that  Foote  was  a  mere  buffoon  ai 
merry-andrew,  and  the  conscientious  Samuel  interposed  of 
less  conscientious  namesake : 


t  But  lie  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility 
variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of  reading;    he  has  knowl 
enough  to  fill  up  his  part.     One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  embfc 
degree,  that  of  escape.     You  drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands; 
but  he's  gone,  Sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him — -like  m 
that  jumps  over  your  head.     Then  he  has  a  great  range  fur  v>  ■ 
never  lets  truth  stand  between  him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes 
mighty  coarse.* 

A  position  of  greater  temptation  is  hardly  conceivable  than 
that  of  a  man  gifted  with  such  powers,  and  free  from  such 
restraints  ;  and  the  outline  we  now  propose  to  give  of  his  carci 
will  best  show  to  what  extent  he  was  able  to  resist  the  temp 
tion,  to  what  extent  he  fell.  Johnson  admits,  while  certainly  hi 
underrates,  his  scholarship  ;  and  detects,  though  he  cxa^gerafc 
his  chief  moral  defect ;  but  he  also  asserts,  what  the  contr 
testimony  of  too  many  witnesses  forbids  us  to  believe,  that 
was  not  a  good  mimic.  He  seems  on  the  contrary  to  have  earn 
mimicry  much  higher  than  its  ordinary  strain,  by  combining  with 
it  a  comic  genius  and  invention  peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  seldom 
a  mere  mimic  is  so  extraordinarily  endowed.  This  gave 
the  range  of  character  as  well  as  of  manners,  in  the  percent! 
and  appropriation  of  what  was  ludicrous  ;  and  put  a  surprisi 
vitality  into  his  satire. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  that  dangerous  facility   and   force 
imitation,    which,    in    connexion    with    the    exuberance  of  his 
humour,  most  limited  his  power  of  resisting  its  indulgence.   Nunc 
better  than   himself  knew   the  disadvantage  at   which    it   often 
placed   him,   compared  with  duller  men.  and   there   is   affecti 
significance  in  his  remark  to  young O'Keefe,  'Take  care  of  y 
wit,1  he  said  ;  *  bottle  up  your  wit.'     In  the  sketch  we  are  about 
attempt,  not  a  few  indications  will  appear  that  Foote,  often  as 
subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  had  cer- 
tainly not  a  malignant  disposition.  But  in  bifl  rase  u  e  shall  do  we! 
to  remember  what  Halifax  said  of  Bishop  Burnet,  that  ou  nn 
scarcely  allows  us  to   be  well  supplied  with  anything, 
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our  having  too  much  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  hard  for  a  vessel  that 
is  brimful,  when  in  motion  not  to  run  over.  The  habit  of  jesting 
and  contempt,  and  of  looking1  always  at  the  ludicrous  and  sarcastic 
side,  got  the  mastery  over  Foote;  it  became  a  tyranny  from 
which  there  was  no  escape ;  and  its  practice  was  far  more 
frequent,  and  its  application  more  wide,  than  even  such  potency 
of  humour  as  his  could  justify,  or  render  other  than  hurtful  and 
trading  to  his  own  nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  introduction  upon  record  to  a  club 
of  wits,  is  that  for  which  Foote,  when  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty, 
bad  to  thank  the  Mr.  Cooke  who  translated  Hesiod.  'This/ 
said  Mr.  Cooke,  presenting  his  protege,  l  is  the  nephew  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his 
brother."  Startling  as  the  statement  was,  however,  it  was  quite 
true ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cooke,  who  bad  an  ingenious 
turn  for  living  in  idleness  by  his  wits,  and  was  reported  to  have 
subsisted  for  twenty  years  on  a  translation  of  Plautus  for  which 
he  was  always  taking  subscriptions,  thought  of  nothing  in  making 
it  but  his  young  friend's  luck  and  advantage,  in  having  come  to 
a  considerable  fortune  by  such  windfalls  as  a  murder  and  an 
execulion.  Such  was  actually  the  case;  and  the  eccentric  trans- 
latin*  was  now  helping  him  to  spend  his  fortune,  by  making  him 
known  at  liis  favourite  club. 

Samuel  Foote,  born  at  Truro  in  1720,  came  of  what  in  courtesy 
must  be  called  a  good  family,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  fact 
just  mentioned.  His  father  had  some  time  sat  in  parliament  as 
member  for  Tiverton ;  and  in  1720  was  an  active  Cornish 
magistrate  and  influential  country  gentleman,  receiver  of  fines 
for  the  duchy,  and  a  joint  commissioner  of  the  Prize  Office, 
His  mother  *  was  the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  Sir  Edward  Good  ere, 
wlio  represented  the  county  of  Hereford  for  many  years  ;  and 
who,  bv  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
had  connected  with  his  own  family  tbe  not  less  ancient  stock  of 
the  Dineleys,  of  Charlton  in  Worcestershire,     This  connection 


•  She  sun  trod  till  the  was  84.  She  lived  to  see  the  triumphs  of  her  son,  and 
•was  spared  the  knowledge  of  his  suffering.  She  died  shortly  before  the  affair  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  when  Foote  defended  her  memory  with  affection  and 
spirit,  'Her  fortune  was  large,'  he  Slid  in  his  famous  letter,  'and  her  morals 
irreproachable,  till  your  Grace  condescended  to  stain  them.  She  was  upwards  of 
fourscore  years  old  when  she  died;  and  what  will  surprise  your  Grace,  was  never 
■married  hut  once  in  her  life.'  When  she  was  79  years  old,  Cooke  dined  with  her 
iu  company  with  her  granddaughter,  at  n  barrister's  in  Gray's  Inn,  and,  though  slie 
had  sixty  steps  to  ascend  to  the  drawing-room,  she  did  it  without  the  help  of  a 
cane,  and  with  the  activity  of  a  woman  of  forty,  ller  talk,  too,  surprised  every 
one.  It  was  witty,  humorous,  and  convivial,  and  made  her  the  heroine  of  the 
party.  She  had  the  figure  and  face  of  her  son,  with  the  same  continual  mirth  and 
humour  in  the  eye. 

placed 
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placet]  £"oung  Sam   in   the  collegiate  school   at  Worcester,  fron 
which,  as  founder's  kin,  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  el 
scholar  of  Worcester  College  in  Oxford.     Being  a  quick,  tl 
lad,  he  was  a  favourite  with    the   master,   Dr.  Miles;  but  wha 
already  drew  most  attention  to  him  was  his  mimicry  of  grown- 
people,   his  talent  for  making  fun  of  his  elders  and  superic 
Arthur  Murphy,  on  whom  Johnson  so  repeatedly  urged  the  dut 
of  writing  some  account  of  him  that  lie  began  to  Collect  D 
for  it,  found  upon  inquiry  a  tradition  remaining  in  the  school  tfc 
the  boys  often  suffered  on  a  Monday  for  preferring  Sam's  laughter 
to  their  lessons,  for,  whenever  he  had  dined  on  the  Sun 
any  of  his  relators,  his  jokes  and  imitations   next   day  at  tl 
expense  of  the  family  entertaining  him  had  all  the  fascination  oi 

stage  play.      Murphy  adds  his   belief  that  he  acted  Ptincl 
disguise  during  his  student  career  at  Oxford. 

He  certainly  acted,   without  disguise,  many   kinds  of  extravi 
gance  there,  of  which  the  principal  drift  was  to  turn  the 
when  he  could,  against  the  provost  of  his  college,  with  of  i« 
the  unavoidable  result   of  penalties  and  impositions,  which  he- 
came  themselves  however  but  the  occasion  for  anew  and 
laugh,      Provost  Gower  was  a  pedant  of  the  most  unci': 
mg  schoo!,  and  Foote  would  present  himself  to  receive 
mand  with  great  apparent  gravity  and  submission,  bu1 
dictionary  under  his  arm;  when,  on  the  Doctor  beginning  u 
usual   pompous  manner  with  a  surprisingly  long  word,   he    v 
immediately  interrupt  him,  and,  after  begging  pardon  with  grea 
formality,  would  produce  his  dictionary,   and  pretending  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  would  say  *  Very  well,  sir;  now 
to  go  on.'     It  is  clear,  however,  that  under  no  extent  of  laxity  i 
discipline  could  this  be  expected  to  go  on;  and  accordingly  n 
find   him,  in  the  third  year  of  his  undcr-graduatcship,  aftei 
interval  of  gaiety  at  Bath,    flaming  suddenly  through  Oxford 
society  not  very  worshipful,  attended  by  two  footmen,  and  wi 
ridiculous  quantitv  of  lace  about  his  clothes  ;  taken  to  task  more 
gravely  than   usual   for  so  marked   an   indecorum  ;  and  qui! 
college    in    consequence,    in    1740,     ( but    without     am     jiuhl 
censure.* 

Tl. at  he  quitted   it,  in  spite  of  all  these  follies,  with  a  ve 
respectable  amount  of  scholarship,  there  can  be  no  question  : 
this  he  now  carried  up  to  London,  entering  himself  of  the  Temple 
It  had   been   settled  that  the  law  was  to  be  the  making  of 
fortune,  ever  since  a  scene  of  mimicry  at  his  father's  dinner-tnbli 
some  four  years  before  this  date,  long  remembered  and  relate 
\>\   his  mother,  when  he  had  taken  measure  of  the  judicial  wit  i 
no  less  than  three  justices  of  quorum  in  an  imnginar 

case 
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case.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  prefigure  the  woolsack,  all  that 
ensued  to  him  from  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  law  being 
greater  facilities  for  laughing:  at  it.  Hut  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
effect  the  tragedy  of  his  uncles  may  have  hud  on  the  outset  of  bis 
studies.  Hardly  had  he  begun  residence  in  the  Temple,  when 
this  frightful  catastrophe  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 

A  family  quarrel  of  long  standing  existed  belmuil  these  two 
brothers  of  Mrs.  Foote  (Sir  John  Dincley  Goodere,  and  Capt, 
•Samuel  Goodere,  R.N.),  and  had  very  recently  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  such  bitterness  that  the  knvOBtt,  who  was  unmarried 
and  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  ways,  had  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
family  estate  in  favour  of  his  sister's  issue,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  captain,  who  nevertheless  had  seized  the  occasion  of  an  un- 
expected visit  of  his  brother  to  Bristol,  in  the  winter  of  1741, 
somewhat  ostentatiously  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  him  ;  having 
previously  arranged  that  OH  the  very  night  of  their  friendly 
meeting  a  pressgang,  partly  selected  from  his  own  ship,  the 
Ruby  man-of-war,  and  partly  irom  the  Vernon  privateer,  both 
lying  at  the  time  in  the  King's-road,  should  seize  and  hurry  Sir 
John  into  a  boat  on  the  river,  and  thence  secrete  him  in  the 
purser's  cabin  of  the  Ruby.  The  whole  thing  was  wonderfully 
devised  to  assume  the  character  of  one  of  the  outrages  far  from 
uncommon  in  seaports  in  those  days ;  but  as  usual  the  artifice 
was  overdone.  The  Captain's  publicly -acted  reconciliation 
directed  suspicion  against  him;  even  among  the  savage  instru- 
ments of  his  dreadful  deed,  some  sparks  of  feeling  and  conscience 
were  struck  out ;  and  one  man  who  saw  through  a  crevice  in  the 
woodwork  of  the  cabin  two  of  the  worst  ruffians  in  the  ship 
strangle  the  poor  straggling  victim,  swore  also,  in  confirmation  of 
the  evidence  of  others  who  had  witnessed  their  commander's  watch 
outside  the  door  at  the  supposed  time  of  the  murder  and  his 
subsequent  sudden  disappearance  inside,  that  in  about  a  minute 
after  the  deed  was  done  he  saw  an  arm  stretched  out,  and  a  white 
hand  on  the  throat  of  the  deceased. 

Captain  Goodere  would  have  defended  himself  by  the  plea 
that  he  had  no  part  in  the  murder,  and  that  his  share  in 
the  seizure  of  his  brother  was  only  to  withdraw  him  from 
improper  influences  until  a  settlement  of  the  question  whether 
his  eccentricities  should  not  render  him  incapable  of  disposing 
of  his  property;  the  friends  of  the  murderer  on  the  other 
hand  would  have  defended  him  on  the  plea,  that  the  act,  if  he 
had  indeed  committed  it,  was  not  that  of  a  person  in  his 
senses.  Rut  as  occasional  eccentricities  are  no  definition  of 
perfect  madness,  so  neither  ran  any  murderer  be  considered  so 
perfectly  sane  as  to  be  entitled  to  escape  responsibility  on  proof 

that 
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that   be  may  sometimes  bare  lost  sell-command ;  •   and  Opt, 
Goodere,    therefore,   was  duly  and  deservedly  banged  ;    and 
portion  of  the  family  inheritance  came  to  young  Sam  Foote ; 
Mr.  Hesiod  Cooke  took  him  to  his  dab,  as  already  wc  ha  • 
lolly  recorded. 

Those  were  great  days  for  dabs  and  taverns.     The  Grecian,  in 
.Devereux-coart,    still    retained   some  portion  of   that  fame  foi 
Temple  wit  which  made  Steele  propose  to  date  from  it  his  lea 
papers  in  the  Tatler,  and  here  was  Footes    morning   lounge ; 
while  in  the  evening  he  sought  the  Bedford  in  Coven: 
which  had  succeeded  lately  to  the  theatrical  glories  of  Tom's  . 
Will's,  and  where,  to  be  one  of  the  knot  of  well-dressed  peopli 
that  met  there  and  modestly  called  themselves  the  world,  was  j 
coarse  a  natural  object  of  youthful  aspiration.      Fur  the  vicinity 
of  the  theatre  was  still  the  head-quarters  of  wit ;  and  still  the 
ingenious    apophthegm  of  Steele's    passed    current,    that    wha 
the  bank   was  to  the  credit   of  the   nation   the  playhouse  wa 
to  its  politeness  and  good  manners.     Here  accordingly  br 
upon  as  the    first  clear  glimpse  of  our   hero,       A    well-knot* 
physician  and  theatrical  critic  of  the  day,  Dr.  Barrow  by,  skctche 
him  for  us.     One  evening,  he  says,  he  saw  a  young  man  exti 
vagantly  dressed  out  in  a  frock  suit  of  green  and  silver 
wig,  sword,  bouquet,  and  point-ruffles,  enter  the  room,  and  ihi 
mediately  join   the  critical  circle  at  the  upper    end.     Xobodr 
recognised  him  ;   but  such  was  the  ease  of  his   bearing,   and 
point  and  humour  of  remark  with  which  he  at  once  took  part  in 
He  conversation,  that  his  presence  seemed  to  disconcert  no  one ; 
■nd  a  sort  of  pleased  buz  of  *  JJTta  is  hef   was  still  going  round 
the  room  unanswered,  when  a  handsome  carriage  stopped  at 
door,  he  rose  and  quitted  the  room,  and  the  servants  announced 
that  his  name   was  Foote,  that  he  was  a  young  gentleman  uf 
family  and  fortune,  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  that  the 
carriage  had  called  for  him  on  its  way  lo  the  assembly  of  a 
of  fashion. 

Any  more  definite  notion  of  his  pursuits  within  the  next  two 
years  we  fail  to  get,  but  he  underwent  some  startling  vicissitudes. 
I  r  some  months  of  the  time  he  appears  to  have  rented  Charhon- 
house,  once  the  family  seat  in  A\  OBOestenhixe ;  and  here  there  is 
a  pleasant  story  told  of  his  having  his  former  schoolinastc 
Doctor  Miles  to  dine  with  him  amidst  his  magnificence,  wl 


*  This  detestable  doctrine,  which  will  always  hare  its  advocates,  nor  ever  < 
the  sapient  sanction  of  British  jurymen,  was  most  offensive  to  the  manly  sad 
rububt  sense  of  Doctor  Johnson.  '  He  was,'  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '  a  great 
enemy  to  the  present  fashionable  way  of  supposing  worthless  and  infamous  persons 
tnad.' 
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the  unworldly  old  pedagogue,  amazed  at  the  splendour,  innocent ly 
Bfked  Iris  quondam  pupil  how  much  it  might  cost,  and  got  for  answer 
that  he  did  not  then  know  how  much  it  might  cost,  but  certainly 
soon  should  know  how  much  it  would  bring.  And  doubtless 
this  anticipation  came  very  suddenly  true  ;  for  an  old  schoolfellow 
tohl  Murphy  that  he  remembered  dining  with  him  in  the  Fleet 
within  the  same  year,  in  company  with  a  man  named  Waite, 
confined  there  for  a  fraudulent  debt  to  the  bank ;  when,  Waite 
! nving  supplied  the  turbot,  venison,  and  claret  for  the  feast,  and 
young  Foote  the  wit,  humour,  and  jollity,  never  did  he  pass  so 
cheerful  a  day.  Murphy  adds  the  surprising-  fact  that  his  first 
essay  as  an  author  was  written  at  about  this  time,  and  that  it  -was 
*  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  one  of  his  uncles  who  was 
executed  for  murdering  his  other  uncle/ 

We  have  made  unavailing  search  for  this  pamphlet,  any  account 
of  winch  at  second  hand  it  is  manifestly  dangerous  to  take. 
But  by  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  it,  it  is  represented  to 
have  been  r»  quasi-defence  of  the  justly-hanged  captain  ;  a  sort  of 
1  putting  the  best  face'  on  the  family  discredit;  though  in  what 
u.ivthis  too-partial  nephew  could  possibly  prove  that  the  one 
uncle  did  not  deserve  strangling  publicly,  without  at  the  same 
time  making  it  clear  that  the  other  uncle  did  deserve  strangling 
privately,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  That  he  wrote 
some  such  pamphlet,  however,  seems  certain,  urged  to  it  by 
hunger  and  the  ten  pounds  of  an  Old  Bailey  bookseller  ;  the 
subject  continuing  to  occupy  all  the  gossips  ami  horror-mongers 
about  town,  the  nephew  being  supposed  to  know  more  of  'the 
rights  of  it '  than  anybody  else,  and  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lication being  the  suppression  of  his  name  as  its  writer.  Such 
certainly  was  the  extremity  of  his  need  at  the  moment,  that  on 
the  day  he  took  his  manuscript  to  its  very  proper  destination 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  *  he  was,' says  Cooke,  'actually  obliged  to 
wear  his  boots  without  stockings,  and  on  his  receiving  his  ten 
pounds  he  stopped  at  a  hosier's  in  Fleet-street  to  remedy 
that  defect;*  but  hardly  had  he  issued  from  the  shop  when 
two  old  Oxford  associates,  arrived  in  London  on  a  frolic, 
recognised  him  and  bore  him  off  to  dinner  at  the  Bedford  ; 
where,  as  the  glass  began  to  circulate',  the  state  of  his  wardrobe 
came  within  view,  and  he  was  asked  what  the  deuce  had  become 
of  his  stockings  ?  *  Why,' said  Foote,  unembarrassed,  *I  neser 
wear  any  at  this  time  of  the  year,  till  I  am  going  to  dress  for 
the  evening  ;  and  vou  see,1  pulling  his  purchase  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  silencing  the  laugh  and  the  suspicion  of  his  friends,  '  I  am 
always  provided  with  a  pair  for  the  occasion,' 

This  anerdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  William  Cooke, 
TOL.  xcv.  no.  csc.  2  k  commonly 
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commonly  called  Conversation  Cooke,  who  put  together   half  a 
century  since,  for  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  book-mart,  a  memoir 
Foote  not  without  many  points  of  merit,  though  discriminate 
is  not  one  of  them  ;  and  who,  with  Murphy,  fixes  the  da? 
pamphlet  at  the  period  when  its  author,  '  immersed   in   all 
expensive  follies  of  the  times,  had  just  outrun  bis  first  fortune.' 
His  second   fortune  is  supposed  to  have   fallen  to  him   on 
lather's  death  ;  but    the  dates  and  circumstances  are  not  at 
clear,  and  Mr,  Cooke  further  confuses  them   by  the  statement  th 
the  worthy  old  magistrate,  shortly  before  he  died,  had  sanction: 
his  son's  marriage  with  a  young;  Worcestershire  lady,  and  receivi 
them  in  Cornwall  for  the  honeymoon  ;   when,  on  their  arrival 
dreary  January  night,  a  serenade  was  heard  which  no  one  w 
morning  could  account   for,   and,   the    moment    being    carefu 
noted  by  Foote,  it  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  exactly  that    -i   < 
consummation  of  the  frightful  tragedy  at  Bristol,     '  Foote  alwa 
asserted   the  fact   of  this  occurrence,'  says  Cooke,  'with  a  m 
striking  gravity  of  belief,  though  he  could  by  no  means    accou: 
for  it,'     It  may  have  been  so,  but  the  alleged  marriage  is  eqi 
difficult  to   account  for,   and   would  seem   indeed   to  rest   on  do 
sufficient  authority.     No  traces  of  any  such   settled  connection 
are  discoverable  in  Foote's  career.     The  two  sons  that  were  boi 
to  him,  were  not  born  in  wedlock  ;  and  when  the  maturer  part 
his  life  arrived,  and  the  titled  and  wealthy  crowded  to   his  tabl 
bis   home    had  never  any  recognised  mistress.      Indeed   he  used 
wittily  to  give  as  his  laughing  excuse  for  bachelorhood,  that  you 
must  count  a  lady's  age  as  you  do  a  hand  at  picquet,  twenty -five, 
twenty-six,   twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,   sixty ;    «n-l 
he   had  no  ambition    to  awake  one  morning,  and    find  himself 
matched  so  unequally  for  the  whole  length  of  a  life. 

But  confused  as  are  some  of  the  dates  and  details  at  tin 
of  his  career,  the  main  particulars  may  be  given  with  rcasonabl 
confidence ;  and  the  second  fortune  which  undoubtedly  he  inherited, 
he  had  as  certainly  spent  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
The  thing  was  then  easily  to  be  done  by  a  hand  or  two  at  hazard. 
In  1742  and  *43  he  topped  the  part  of  a  line  gentleman  upoo 
town ;  dressing  it  to  such  perfection,  in  morning  and  evening 
equipment,  and  giving  such  a  grace  to  his  bag-wig  and  soli- 
taire, his  sword,  muff,  and  rings,  that  he  received  the  frequent 
compliment  of  being  taken  for  a  foreigner.  At  the  opening  of 
1744,  however,  the  scene  had  again  changed  with  him,  and  he 
was  once  more  to  be  found  among  the  wits  and  critMtt  at  tie 
Bedford,  with  as  much  sore  necessity  to  live  by  his  wits  as  they. 
In  this  second  clearly  discernible  appearance  of  him,  Doctor 
Barrow  by  reappears   also ;    and   Foote   for  once  has    the   laugh 
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somewhat  against  him.  A  remnant  of  bis  newly-wasted  fortune 
is  clinging  to  him  still  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  repeater,  in  those 
times  something  of  a  rarity,  which  he  ostentatiously  parades 
with  the  surprised  remark,  *  Why,  my  watch  does  not  go  1  *  *  It 
soon  will  go,*  quietly  says  Doctor  Barrow  by. 

Since  we  last  looked  in  at  the  Bedford,  the  theatres  have  taken 
new  importance,  and  the  critics  found  fresh  employment,  in  a 
stage-success  without  parallel  within  living  recollection.  When 
Foote  went  first  to  that  coffee-house,  one  of  its  habitues  was  a 
lively  little  man  who  supplied  it  with  *  red  port  ;■  with  whom  he 
formed  an  acquaintance ;  whom  he  then  described  living  in 
Durham-yard  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the  cellar,  calling 
himself  a  wine-merchant ;  and  whom  he  afterwards  knew  living 
in  the  same  locality,  when  Durham-yard  had  become  the  Adelphi, 
and  the  little  wine  merchant  one  of  the  first  men  in  England  for 
princely  wealth  and  popularity.  The  close  of  1741  sawGarriek's 
triumph  at  Goodman's-fields ;  and  the  two  short  years  since, 
which  had  squandered  Foote's  fortunes,  had  firmly  established 
Garrick's  as  the  chief  English  actor  and  ornament  of  Drury-lane. 
But  what  the  public  so  freely  admitted,  there  were  still  critics 
and  actors  to  dispute.  There  is  no  end,  as  Voltaire  says,  to  the 
secret  capacity  for  factions  ;  and  apart  altogether  from  professional 
jealousy,  when  the  town  has  nothing  better  to  quarrel  about,  a 
success  on  the  stage  will  set  everybody  by  the  ears.  Very  loud 
and  violent  just  now,  therefore,  were  the  factions  at  the  Bedford  ; 
and  prominent  was  the  part  taken  in  them  by  Foote,  and  by  an 
Iris.ii  actor  whom  some  strength  of  intellect  as  well  as  many 
aecentricities  distinguished  from  his  fellows,  already  by  his  hnli- 
century  of  vears  (he  was  born  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne) 
entitled  to  be  called  a  veteran,  and  destined  to  live  for  more  than 
half  a  century  longer,  but  never  at  any  time  so  generally  successful 
as  his  particular  successes  might  have  seemed  to  warrant,  and 
now  not  unnaturally  impatient  of  such  complete  and  universal 
l;iwmr  as  little  Garrick  had  suddenly  leaped  into.  I  or  tin  truth 
was,  that  Garrick' s  re-introduction  of  the  natural  school  had 
already  been  attempted  by  this  Irish  actor,  Charles  M acklin ; 
who,  undaunted  by  Mr.  Rich's  dismissal  of  him  from  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Theatre  twenty  years  back  as  far  too  familiar,  and  wanting 
l lie  grand  hoity-toity  vein,  had  nevertheless  since  steadily  per- 
sisted, and  at  last,  eight  months  before  Garrick  appeared,  got  the 
town  with  him  in  Shy  lock  ;  but  there,  unhappily,  had  been 
stopped  by  his  hard  voice  and  his  harsh  face,  the  tones  in  the 
one  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  the  lines  in  the  other  like 
cordage.  But  for  the  time  at  least,  heartily  as  he  afterwards 
laughed  at  him,  Foote's  sympathy  went  without  stint  to  the  dig- 
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appointed  veteran  ;  and  together  they  formed  a  strong  third  party 
aiininir  the  critics,  standing  between  the  foes  and  friends  of 
Gar  rick  ;  maintaining  that  his  familiarity  was  right,  but  was  not 
familiar  emmrjh,  and  thai  he  wanted  the  due  amount  of  spirit  ami 
Courage  bo  take  tragedy  completely  off'  the  stills.  Of  this  view 
Foote  became  a  startling  and  powerful  exponent,  and  his  criti- 
cism, which  took  more  of  the  wide  tinge  of  the  world  than 
of  the  limited  one  of  books,  showed  one  tiling1  undoubtedly, 
that,  reckless  as  this  young  spendthrift's  career  had  been,  his 
quick  natural  talents  had  protected  him  against  its  most  degrading 
influence*]  his  practice  of  vice  had  not  obscured  his  du 
ment  of  it,  nor  his  experience  of  folly  made  his  sense  of  it  less 
keen ;  and  thus  early  he  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  society  «»l 
tin-  day,  before  lie  had  written  his  first  farce,  or  even  pel 
upon  the  ifage. 

Meanwhile  graver  matters  became  importunate  with  him,  from 
which  the  Only  immediate  relief  seemed  to  lie  in  the  direction  at 
present  most  familiar  to  him.  He  had  to  replace  the  means  his 
extravagance  had  wasted,  and  the  tendency  of  his  habits  and 
tastes  pointed  to  the  stage.  From  telling  shrewdly  what  should 
be  done,  to  showing  as  naturally  how  to  do  it,  the  transition  I 
easy  when  the  necessity  is  great ;  anil  Foote  resolved  to  make  the 
trial.  He  consulted  with  his  friends,  prominent  among  whom  at 
this  time  were  the  celebrated  Delavals — Francis,  afterwards  the 
baronet,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Delaval— they  were  great  lovers  of 
the  stage,  and  the  help  and  co-operation  of  both  confirmed  his  re- 
solution. The  time  also  peculiarly  favoured  it:  for  now  occurred 
.the  dispute  between  the  leading  Drury-lane  actors  and  Fleetwood, 
■which  ended  in  the  violent  rapture  of  Garrick  and  Macklin  ;  when, 
-on  the  former  unexpectedly  returning  to  his  allegiance,  the  latter 
drew  off  with  the  best  company  he  could  get  together  at  the 
mom  en  \  went  to  the  little  *  wooden  theatre'  in  the  May  market, 
and  threw  defiance  at  the  patentees.  The  lirensinir-act  prevented 
his  taking  money  at  the  doors,  but  the  public  were  '  admitted  by 
tickets  delivered  by  Mr.  Maiklin  ;'  and  by  advertising  and  be- 
ginning with  a  concert,  he  evaded  its  other  provisions.  Foote 
joined  the  secession,  and  selected  Othello  for  his  opening  part. 

It  was  the  part  that  Farquhar  tried,  and  failed  in  ;  it  was  his 
friend  Arthur  Murphy's  part,  when  he  failed  ;  it  was  his  friend 
Delaval's,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  private  play  at  Lord  Me.\- 
borough's,  his  brother-in-law  ;  it  was  his  imitator  Tate  Wilkinson's 
part,  it  was  Barry's,  it  was  Mossop's  ;  and  whether  a  man  « 
fail  or  succeed,  to  plant  himself  on  the  heights  of  trajjetlv,  to 
occupy  the  lesser  ground  of  comedy,  or  to  fall  through  altogether, 
Othello  seemed   still    the  first  object  of  approach;  though  leas 
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the  coloured  face,  a  means  of  personal  disguise  often  welcome  to 
a  debutant; — yet  with  all  this  it  appears  surprising-  that  Foote, 
with  his  keen  common  sense  and  strong  feeling  for  the  ridi- 
euloiu,  should  have  chosen  it.  But  some  decree  of  gravity 
and  enthusiasm  is  inseparable  from  youth,  and  as  the  part, 
moreover,  was  one  that  Garriek  was  held  to  have  failed  in, 
it  was  a  bow  remaining  still  to  bend.  *Here  is  Pompiv,1 
cried  a  wit  from  among  the  audience,  when  the  little  iace- 
blackencd  man  entered,  in  a  regimental  suit  of  King  George 
the  Second's  body-guard,  with  a  flowing  liamilies  wig,  *  but 
where  is  the  tea-tray?'  Foote  shares  with  old  (Juin  in  the 
fame  of  this  celebrated  joke,  which  was  probably  not  without 
its  effect  in  cheeking  Garriek' s  reappearance  in  a  part,  the 
mere  colour  and  costume  of  which  must  have  made  such  an 
object-  of  him.  And  indeed  this  last  was  a  point  whereon 
Macklin  and  Foote  had  taken  special  counsel.  Ever  since  Mr. 
Pope  had  nodded  approval  of  his  Shylock's  red  hat,  and  said  'it 
was  very  laudable/  Macklin  had  been  a  great  stickler  for  cos- 
tume; and  the  Haymarket  bill,  announcing  for  the  6th  February 
1744  4  a  concert,  after  which  Othello,  Othello  by  a  gentleman, 
being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,'  was  not  less  careful  to 
announce  that  '  the  character  of  Othello  will  be  new  dressed  after 
the  custom  of  his  country.' 

But  the  flowing  eastern  robe  could  not  bide  the  actor's  defects. 
Foote  failed  in  Othello,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  *  Not  but  one 
could  discover  the  scholar  about  the  young  fellow/  said  Mack- 
lin, *  and   that  he  perfectly  knew  what  the  author  meant;  but' 

.      Nevertheless,  on  a  reference  to  the   bills,  we  find  that  he 

repeated  it  three  times  ;  on  the  13th,  20th,  and  23rd  of  the  same 
month  ;  and  that  on  the  10th  of  the  following  month  he  again 
acted  it  for  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  being  there  announced  as 
*  the  gentleman  who  lately  performed  it  in  the  Haymarket/  He 
took  the  same  course  exactly  with  the  next  part  he  played,  that 
of  Lord  Foppington ;  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  more 
successful,  having  had  hints  from  Cibber  himself  on  which  lie 
whimsically  improved.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  comedy 
he  so  far  at  once  made  his  ground  safe,  that  the  public  had 
always  a  certain  welcome  for  him  in  parts,  which,  though  leading 
ones,  he  seems  to  have  chosen  as  not  absolutely  possessed 
by  more  successful  competitors ;  and  to  which  therefore,  with 
occasional  sallies  into  such  extraneous  matter  as  Shylock,  he  will 
be  found  upon  the  whole  shrewdly  to  restrict  himself.  In  the 
winter  of  1744-45  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  and  played  with  some 
success  at  the  Smock-alley  theatre,  then  just  opened   by  Thomas 
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Sheridan,  the  son  of  Swift's  friend  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1745- 
46  he  was  installed  ns  one  of  the  regular  company  at  Drury- 
lane.  His  venture  so  far  had  succeeded,  and  the  course  of  his 
future  life  was  marked  out. 

No  account  has  been  kept  of  his  performances  in  Dublin  ;  for 
though  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  crowded  houses,  his  wit  was 
more  remembered  than  his  :>«  tm<r.  rind  one  of  the  jokes  he  made 
may  therefore  here  be  recorded  instead  of  the  parts  he  played. 
Being  asked  what  impression  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasantry,  he  declared  that  it  had  settled  a 
question  which  before  had  been  a  constant  plague  to  him,  and  he 
now  knew  what  the  English  beggars  did  wiih  their  cast-off  clothes. 
The  comedies  he  appeared  in  at  Druryrlane,  the  winter  after  his 
return,  are  in  some  degree  evidence  not  only  of  the  character  of 
his  acceptance  with  the  public,  but  of  what  he  felt,  himself,  in 
regard  to  his  powers.  He  played,  four  times,  Sir  Harry  W  ildnir 
in  F.jpjuli.ir 'i  Constant  Couple,  with  Peg  Womngton,  herself  the 
once  famous  Sir  Harry,  for  his  Lady  Lurewell.  He  repeated 
Lord  h'oppington,  in  Vanbrugh's  Rdapm^  several  times ;  with 
Mrs.  Womngton  as  Berinthia,  and  Mrs.  Clive  as  Miss  llnvden. 
He  revived  Addison's  comedy  of  the  Drummer*  which  bad  not 
been  presented  for  some  years,  that  he  might  perform  Tinsel. 
He  played  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  in  fibber's  Love's  Last  Shift. 
He  played  Sir  Courtly  Nice  in  Crowne's  comedy  of  that  name. 
He  played  ihe  Younger  Loveless  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Scornful  Lady,  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  VVoffington  selecting  it 
for  her  benefit.  He  repeated,  five  or  six  times,  the  part  of  Dick 
in  Vnnbrugh's  Canfeder'ict/.  And  finally,  he  appeared  in  the 
Duke  of  Bin 'kinghain's  Rehearsal,  and  gave,  to  the  general  - 
prise  and  delight  of  many  audiences,  and  the  particular  conster- 
nation of  some  individuals  among  them,  his  version  of  the  cele- 
brated Bayes. 

In  this  selected  list  one  cannot  but  Teeognise  something  of  the 
personal  wit  and  humorous  peculiarity  of  the  man.  As  the 
town  would  not  have  him  in  characters  that  would  have  carried 
him  out  of  himself,  lie  daTted  at  once  into  the  other  extreme  of 
playing  characters  closely  resembling  himself,  and  took  his  au- 
diences into  confidence  with  his  personal  weaknesses  and  fail- 
ings. What  he  now  played,  he  was  or  had  been.  He  was  the 
graceless  son,  the  adventurer  with  the  handsome  leg ;  he  was 
the  flimsy  fop  and  dandy,  who  had  made  a  god  of  his  tailor  ami 
scorned  essential  for  non-essential  things  \  he  was  the  very  embo- 
diment of  the  heedless,  light  hearted  coxcomb,  the  type 
youthful  spirits  and  recklessness  let  loose  upon  the  world.  But 
what  a  man  is,  he  does  not  always  look  :  and  in  such  plays  as 
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these,  it  was  Foote's  disadvantage  that  his  appearance  told 
against  him.  In  person  he  was  short,  with  a  tendency  to  stout- 
ness; his  face  even  in  youth  was  round,  fleshy,  and  flat,  and  his 
nose  had  breadth,  without  strength  or  delicacy  ;  though  he  had  a 
pleasing  expression  of  mouth,  more  refined  than  in  a  man  of  his 
temperament  might  perhaps  have  been  looked  lor;  and  he  had 
an  eye  in  whose  sparkling  depths  lay  a  spring  of  humour  unfail- 
ing and  perpetual,  which  would  have  raised  from  insignificance 
or  repulsiveness  features  fifty  times  as  coarse  or  inelegant.  In 
that  dramatic  gallery  of  the  Garrick  Club  which  may  hereafter,  to 
Horace  Walpole's  traveller  from  New  York,  or  Mr.  Mat  aulay's 
from  New  Zealand,  be  as  the  Nineveh  of  a  delightful  art  even 
now  lost  and  past  away,  there  bangs  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
by  Reynolds  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which 
all  tliis  is  visible  yet ;  for  though  years  of  indulgence  have  done 
their  work,  and  you  look  on  the  hardened  clumsy  features,  the 
settled  look,  the  painful  stoop  and  infirmity  of  1 1 is  later  life,  you 
see  through  them  still  what  as  a  young-  man  Foote  must  have 
been — a  shrewd,  keen,  observant,  mirthful,  thoroughly  intellec- 
tual man,  but  not  exactly  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Dick  Amlet,  or 
my  Lord  Foppington.  And  so  the  matter  seems  to  have  struck 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  favour  he  received  in 
such  parts  ;  for  the  expression  is  attributed  to  him,  '  If  they 
won't  have  me  in  tragedy,  and  1  am  not  fit  for  comedy,  what  the 
deuce  am  I  fit  for?  '  A  question  which  it  was  possible  to  answer 
more  satisfactorily  when  he  had  once  played  the  character  of  Bayes. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  performance  shaped  entirely  his  sub- 
sequent career. 

Garrick  introduced  imitations  into  Bayes,  The  tradition  of 
the  part  had  connected  it  with  Diyden,  even  to  the  great  old 
poet's  full  suit  of  black  velvet;  but  Garrick  took  off  the  black 
velvet,  put  on  a  shabby  old-fashioned  black  coat,  and  presented 
a  mere  quizzable,  conceited,  solemn  ass  oJ  a  poet,  going  about 
reciting  his  own  verses.  Cibber  condemned  the  innovation;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  Bayes  had  lost  dignity  by  it,  and,  no 
longer  the  burlesque  of  a  great  poet,  was  become  no  better  than 
a  garretteer;  but  besides  that  the  character  is  really  no  higher 
than  this,  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  his  audiences  justified 
Garrick;  and  when,  in  the  delivery  of  the  verses,  he  gave 
a  succession  of  comical  pictures  of  the  actors  most  familiar 
to  them,  they  laughed  and  cheered  him  to  the  echo-  Garrick's 
idea  Foote  now  seized,  and  worked  out  after  his  own  fashion. 
What  was  mirthful  exaggeration  in  Garrick,  in  him  became 
bitteT  sarcasm  ;  the  licence  Garrick  had  confined  to  the  theatre, 
Foote  carried   with   keener   aim   beyond   it ;    the  bad  actors  on 
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the  real  ime  ;  lie  laughed  alike  at  the  grave  public  tranSftettOM, 
and  the  flying  absurdities,  of  the  day  ;  at  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, the  failures  of  the  rebels,  the  follies  of  the  quidnuncs  ;  at 
politicians,  play-writers,  players;  and  as,  Hash  upon  il.i.sli,  the 
merriment  arose,  Fuote  must  at  last  have  felt  where  in  all  soaped* 
bif  leal  strength  lay,  and  that  there  was  a  vacant  place  in 
theatres  he  might  of  right  take  possession  of,  a  ground  to  be 
occupied  without  rival  or  competitor.  Davies  says,  no  doubt 
truly,  that  what  he  improvised  and  added  to  Bayes  was  as  good 
as  the  original,  indeed  not  distinguishable  from  it  but  by  gTeater 
novelty  of  allusion.  Why  not  strike  out,  then,  another  Bayes 
more  strictly  suited  to  himself,  equip  himself  with  character  and 
wit  provided  solely  from  his  own  brain,  and,  with  the  high  claim 
and  double  strength  of  author  as  well  as  actor,  carry  the  town  bj 
storm  ? 

The  last  night  of  his  performance  at  Drury-lane  was  at  the 
dole  of  April,  1746;  the  interval  he  employed  in  drawing  out 
his  scheme,  and  getting  together  a  small  band  of  actors  devoted 
to  him  who  would  help  in  its  accomplishment  ;  and  in  the 
General  Advertizer  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1747,  appeared  the 
following  advertisement : 

*  At  the  Theatre  in  the  Hay  market  this  day  will  be  performed  a 
Concert  of  Music,  with  which  will  be  given  gratis  a  new  entertainment 
called  the  Diversions  of  the  Morning,  to  which  will  be  added  a  farce 
taken  from  the  Old  Batvhelor  called  the  Credulous  Husband,  Jondle- 
wife  by  Mr,  Foote  ;  with  an  Epilogue  to  be  spoken  by  the  B— d — d 
Coffee  House.     To  begin  at  7.' 

The  little  theatre  was  crowded  ;  but  the  Diversions,  as  then 
given,  was  never  printed,  and  its  character  can  only  be  in- 
ferred from  such  casual  recollections  as  have  survived,  and  from 
the  general  effect  produced.  It  was  such  an  entertainment  as 
till  then  had  not  been  attempted.  Perhaps  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  it  was  Sir  William  Davenant's,  of  nearly  a  century 
earlier  ;  when  he  evaded  the  general  closure  of  the  theatres,  and 
ballled  the  stern  watch  o!  the  puritans,  by  his  entertainment  at 
Rutland-house  '  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients/  After  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  too,  were  Foote's  diversions  ;  "yet  such 
as  no  Englishman  had  attempted  before  him.  In  introducing 
hiwself  upon  the  scene,  it  is  true,  he  did  only  what  Ben  Jonsoe 
had  done;  in  laughing  at  brother  authors  and  rivals,  he  had  the 
example  of  both  Decker  and  old  Ben  ;  in  satirizing  politicians 
and  statesmen,  he  but  followed  Fielding  and  Gay  ;  in  4  taking 
off*  the  peculiarities  of  actors,  Estcourt  and  Garrick  were  before 
him, — but  no   man,  since  the  old  Athenian,  had   dared   to  put 
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living  ]>eaple  upon  the  stage,  not  simply  in  their  impersonal 
foibles  or  vices,  but  with  the  very  trick  of  voice  that  identified 
them,  and  with  the  dress  in  which  they  walked  the  streets.  In 
the  epilogue  of  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  the  wits  and  critics  of 
that  celebrated  place  of  resort  were  shown  in  ludicrous  dispute; 
a  notorious  physician,  leas  remarkable  for  professional  eminent  e 
than  for  the  oddity  of  his  appearance  and  the  meddlesome 
singularity  of  his  projects,  was  good-humouredly  laughed  at ;  a 
quack  oculist,  of  wide  repute  and  indisputably  bad  diameter, 
was  more  bitterly  ridiculed ;  and  the  first  performance  had  not 
ceased  when  Foote  received  the  name  which  alwavs  afterwards 
clung1  to  him,  however  in  some  respects  strangely  misapplied,  of 
the  English  Aristophanes. 

That  a  second  performance  should  if  possible  be  prevented, 
would  also  seem  to  have  been  determined  before  the  first  was 
over.  The  actors  at  once  took  up  arms  against  their  merciless 
assailant,  and  applied  the  licensing-act  against  him.*  Even  if 
there  could  be  a  doubt  as  to  his  own  spoken  dialogue,  the  por- 
tion of  Congreve's  Old  Satchclor  be  had  acted  (and  where,  by 
the  way,  Davies,  who  never  admits  him  any  actor's  merit  out 
of  his  own  pieces,  says  that  in  Fondlewife  he  merited  and  gained 
much  applause  from  the  vividness  of  his  reproduction  of  the 
acting  of  Colley  Gibber)  brought  him  clearly  within  its  provi- 
sions. On  the  second  night,  accordingly,  some  time  before  the 
hour  of  admission,  a  strong  posse  of  constables  from  I3ow-street 
WtfTe  seen  stationed  at  the  doors,  who  duly  drove  away  the 
audience  as  they  approached,  and  ■  left  the  laughing  Aristophanes,* 
as  Mr.  Cooke  observes,  *  to  consider  of  new  ways  and  means  for 
bis  support.' 

The  consideration  did  not  occupy  him  long.  The  first  night 
was  the  22nd  April  ;  on  the  23rd  the  constables  put  the  law  in 
force  j  and  the  General  Advertizcr  of  Friday  the  24th  April, 
1747,  contained  an  advertisement  to  this  effect: 

4  On  Saturday  noon,  exactly  at  12  o'clock,  at  the  new  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  Mr.  Foote  begs  the  favour  of  his  friends  to  come  and 


•  The  virulence  of  the  feeling  aroused  may  be  estimated  by  some 
the  Drury-lane  prompter,  Chelwood,  thinks  worth  preserving  in 
little  volume  about  the  stage  which  he  published  so  early  as  1749. 

Thou  mimic  of  Cibber— of  Garrick  thou  ape! 

Thou  Fop  in  Othello !  thou  Cypher  in  shape  1  &c. 

Thou  BBOMOMf  i"  action  !  thou  coffee-house  jester! 

Thou  mimic  sang  sense !  mock  hero  iu  gesture  ! 

Can  the  squeak  of  a  puppet  present  us  a  Quin  P 

Or  a  pigmy,  or  dwarf,  shew  a  giant's  design?  &c. 

Can  a  foul  represent  us  the  length  of  i\  yard? 

Where,  then,  shall  such  insolence  meet  its  reward? 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


!l>  «■•   ;■(■■*: 

that  curious 
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drink  a  dish  of  Chocolate  with  him  ;  and  ftia  hoped  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  Comedy  and  some  joyous  spirits;  he  will  endeavuur  ><• 
make  the  Morning-  qa  Diverting1  as  possible.  Tickets  for  this  entertain- 
ment to  be  had  at  George's  Coffee-House,  Temple-Bar,  without  which 
no  person  will  be  admitted.  n,b.  *SV>  Dilbury  Diddle  will  be  there, 
and  Lady  Betty  Frisk  has  absolutely  promised.' 

Against  a  spirit  that  thus  laughed  defiance  at  its  adversaries, 
turned  injuries  to  commodities,  and  rose  more  mirthful  and  buoy- 
ant from  what  to  -any  other  had  been  hopeless  depression  and 
defeat,  the  clauses  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  staffs  of  consta- 
bles were  uplifted  in  vain.  The  magistrates  of  London  never 
issued  another  warrant  against  Foote. 

But  would  be  really  give  chocolate,  as  be  promised?    A 
many  seem  to  have  gone  to  ihe   theatre  expecting  it ;  and  Sir 
Dilbury   Diddle  and    Lady    Betty    Frisk    (or   in    other    w. 
according  to  a  paper  of  the  day,   '  many  among-  the  nobility  and 
lovers  of  kbe  drama  in  high  life,  who  dreaded  and  were  attracted 
by  the  personality  of  his  satire*)  were  particularly  early  in  tin 
attendance.     All  was  intense  expectation   in  the  small  den 
crowded  theatre,  when  Foote  came  forward,  and  with  a  respectful 
bow  acquainted  them   '  that  as  he  was  training  some  young;  per- 
formers for  the  stage,   he  would,  with    their  permission,  whilst 
chocolate  was   getting   ready,  proceed  with  bis  instructions  be- 
fore them.1     That  was  all   bis   secret.     The  constable*  had   do 
dispersed  even  his  little   company  of  actors ;  there    they    we 
still,  crouching  concealed  under  the  service  of  chocolate  ;  gat1 
from  obscure  comets  of  theatres  or  streets,  wherever  his  quick 
sure  eye  could    detect    them ;    the    ragged    regiment    Churchill 
afterwards  laughed  at,  as 

' the  legion  which  our  summer  Bayes 

From  alleys  here  and  there  contrived  to  raise  ;' 

but  in  perfect  drill  and  fitness  for  his  purpose;  and  among:  them 
an  actor  of  small  parts,  Casta!  lo,  whom  lie  thought  comparable 
to  Nokes  for  a  quiet  humour  and  strict  propriety ;  and  a  youth, 
afterwards  known  as  Ned  Shuter,  whom  he  picked  up  marking 
at  a  billiard-table,  and  made  one  of  the  first  low  comedians  of 
the  day.  With  these  his  Diversions  began,  and  were  repeated 
no  less  than  forty  times.  Now,  as  his  pupils,  he  taught  them 
how  to  art  ;  now,  as  old  actors,  be  rehearsed  the  finest  scenes 
of  the  stage  with  them ;  now,  as  critics,  wits,  authors,  or 
politicians,  he  improvised  with  them  dialogues  of  passing 
allusion  to  the  time;  not  an  object  passed  at  the  moment  on 
which  his  eye  could  rest,  that  he  did  not  turn,  like  Biron,  to  a 
mirth-moving  jest,  nor  were  his  hearers  less  ravished  at  the 
*  voluble  discourse*  than  those  of  the  noble  of  Navarre,     The 
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actors  sounded  a  retreat ;  and  further  opposition  was  not  offered 
to  even  the  more  direct  competition  with  the  theatres  implied  in 
Footers  change  of  his  entertainment  from  morning  to  evening. 
It  was  accordingly  announced,  in  June,  that 

4  At  the  request  of  several  persons  who  are  desirous  of  spending  an 
hour  with  Mr.  Foote,  but  find  the  lime  inconvenient,  instead  of  Choco- 
late in  the  morning'  Mr.  Foote's  friends  are  desired  to  drink  a  dish  of 
Tea  with  him  at  half  an  hour  past  6  in  the  evening.' 

And  from  this  time  Mr.  Foote' $  Tea  became  an  admitted  theatrical 
attraction. 

It  brought  him  an  offer  from  Covcnt-garden  in  the  winter  of 
tli is  year,  where  he  not  only  gave  it  several  times,  but  repeated 
Barrel  and  Fondlewifc  ;  put  new  strength  into  it,  in  the  following; 
January,  by  a  new  prologue  ;  for  his  benefit,  in  February,  ushered 
it  in  by  his  performance  of  Gibber's  favourite  Sir  Novelty 
Fashion;  and,  in  the  following  month,  opened  with  it  again  at 
the  Haymarket,  where  he  soon  after  varied  it  with  what  he 
called  an  Auction  of  Pictures,  the  advertisements  announcing; 
that  '  This  evening  At  his  Auction  Room,  late  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  Foote  will  exhibit:  a  choice  Collection  of 

^ Pictures,  &e,*  which  proved,  indeed,  a  collection  so  choice,  that, 
btibfO  the  summer  season  closed,  it  was  repeated  nearly  fifty 
times,  and  in  the  winter  was  again  resumed.  Ready  wit  and 
shrewd  observation  were  as  usual  manifest  in  this  seizure  of  the 
great  weakness  of  the  day  as  a  new  vehicle  of  entertainment  and 

»  satire.  Auctions  were  at  this  time,  and  much  later,  the  favourite 
Doming  occupation  of  the  fashionable  and  idle,  and  agencies  lor 
all  kinds  of  deception  ;  they  encouraged  the  cheat  and  impostor, 
degraded  public  taste,  and,  with  a  knock-down  of  the  hammer, 
brought  the  worst  and  the  best  things  to  the  same  level.  For,  to 
your  truly  great  auctioneer,  everything  was  alike,  as  he  was 
himself,  with  that  inimitably  fine  manner  of  his,  alike  in  every- 
thing. He  had  as  much  to  say  upon  a  Ribbon  as  upon  a 
RatFaelle. 

Nor  was  it  only  this  legitimate  game  for  satire  that  Foote  ran 
down  in  his  Auction,  but,  in  the  lots  exposed  for  sale,  his  wit 
again  took  the  range  of  town,  and  made  its  quarry  of  whatever 
invited  attack  most  prominently,  whether  in  law  or  in  medicine, 
in  parliament  or  on  the  stage.  He  who  would  now  derive  any 
adequate  notion  of  this  from  his  writings,  will  nevertheless  search 
them  in  vain.  Neither  the  Diteniom  nor  the  Auction  was  printed ; 
and  though  portions  of  both  reappeared  in  the  little  comedy 
called  Taste,  it  is  manifest  that  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  piece 
of  direct  satire  (the  Orators  for  example),  what  we  now  read  as 
Foote's  is  but  the  faint  rejection  of  what  he  actually  uttered. 
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The  allusions  in  tbe  correspondence  of  the  time,  the  singular 
personal  hostility  he  bad  already  provoked,  the  mixed  deferenc 
tear,  and  popularity  which  thus  early  attended  him,  are  not  to  ' 
explained  simply  by  the  accident  of  a  coarse  personality  here  and 
there  in  his  imitations,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  undisguisedij 
appeared  before  the  public  as  ft  Satirist,  that  the  entire  ground 
work  of  his  entertainment  was  Satire,  and  that  his  confessed  aim 
from  the  first  was  the  ridicule  of  what  was  ridiculous,  in  whatever 
walk  of  society  he  might  find  it.  No  doubt  a  distinction  exist) 
between  his  regular  published  pieces,  and  these  earlier  one 
which  be  never  sent  to  the  press  ;  for  though  living  characters 
were  hit  off  in  both,  the  context  which  has  preserved  the  one  n 
such  as  to  render  the  other  perishable.  When  you  can  onlj 
through  the  help  of  allusions  which  have  all  passed  away,  the 
attempt  to  read  would  be  useless  labour.  In  this  Auction 
Pictures,  he  laughed  at  the  Westminster  justice,  Sir  Thomas  de 
Veil,  who  had  made  himself  the  too  ready  instrument  of  the 
actors  in  opposing  his  first  entertainment;  he  ridiculed  Mr.  ( 
the  J'ashi. .liable  auctioneer,  and  lie  satirized  the  extravagances  of 
Orator  Henley  ;  but  all  this  was  as  temporary  in  itself  as  the 
witty  and  versatile  comment  that  set  it  forth,  and  both  bar 
descended  to  oblivion.  When,  however,  in  his  more  reguh 
productions,  he  took  higher  aim  ;  when  he  ridiculed  the  cant  i 
methodism,  denounced  the  mischiefs  of  quackery,  or  exposed  t'fa 
impostures  of  law  ;  when,  himself  the  companion  of  men  of  ran 
ami  large  possessions,  he  attacked  the  vulgarity  of  rank-am 
money- worship,  and  did  not  spare  the  knavery  or  false  pr< el 
of  either  birth  or  wealth, — his  satire,  even  when  apj 
persons,  had  the  claim  to  become  impersonal  through  time  ; 
to  remain  as  a  warning  to  vice  and  folly,  long  after  the  fit 
and  the  fool  should  be  forgotten. 

Yet  in   this  we  would  not  assume  any  decision  of  a  questic 
beset  with  delicate  and    difficult  considerations.      In    the  mi: 
apparently   justifiable    instances    of   individual    satire,    there 
at    best    a    violation    involved    which    perhaps    no    indi vidua 
amendment,  or  even  general  benefit,  may  compensate  ;  and  tfc 
question  must  always  remain  whether  he  who  assumes,  is 
to  exert,  a  censorship  over  morals  and  manners.     But  in  IV 
case,  as  in   every  other,   it  is   right  to  state  the  matter   fairly ; 
and    however   mistaken  the  belief   may  have   been   in    him   (as 
he  had    afterwards    bitter  reason    to   feel),  he  seems   clearly   to 
have  believed   himself  within  the  just  limits  of  Comedy,  even 
1  taking   off'   mere  folly    and   absurdities   without  vice,   as    Lo 
as    his   imitations  of  them    should    be    faithful,  as  long   as   th 
singularities   themselves   should    be    sufficiently   prominent  an 
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known,  and,  where  caused  by  natural  infirmities,  should  have 
been  thrust  forward  with  an  indecent  obtrusiveness  which  the 
very  sense  of  infirmity  ought  to  have  restrained.  To  this,  we 
shall  perhaps  do  no  injustice  to  him  if  we  add,  what  once  fell 
from  the  lips  of  even  so  great  a  genius  as  Moliere.  *  I  am 
manager  of  a  theatre  as  well  as  author.  1  must  make  some 
money,  as  well  as  correct  and  instruct;  and  I  am  necessarilv 
sometimes  induced  to  consult  the  profit  and  interest  of  my  com- 
pany, at  the  expense  of  my  own  fame  as  an  author.* 

As  an  author,  however,  Foote's  first  published  piece  now 
awaits  us.  It  was  played,  with  the  title  of  The  Knights,  when 
the  run  of  the  Auction  had  somewhat  abated ;  and  lives  still 
anion?  his  writings,  as  it  deserves  to  do.  It  is  the  first  spi  igfertfLy 
ruumng  of  a  wit,  which  to  the  last  retained  its  sparkle  and  clear* 
BBSS,  Its  flow  of  dialogue  is  cxquisilely  neat,  natural,  and  easy  ; 
in  expression  terse  and  characteristic  always,  and  in  tone  ex- 
actly suited  to  its  purpose.  With  neither  the  flippancy  and 
periness  of  mere  farce,  nor  yet  the  elaboration  and  refinement  of 
comedy,  it  hits  with  happy  effect  the  medium  between  the  tw<i. 
It  is  just  the  writ iiig;  that  develops  character,  and  is  there  content 
to  stop.  There  is  a  story,  but  extremely  slight,  and  only  cared 
for  till  the  characters  are  completely  shown.  For  these  ex- 
clusively, you  perceive  at  once,  the  piece  has  been  written  ;  and 
nothing  is  added  that  can  possibly  be  spared.  One  knighf,  a 
country  quidnunc,  has  the  most  insatiable  thirst  for  news,  and 
not  the  remotest  comprehension  of  politics  ;  and  the  other,  a 
wealthy  miser,  has  a  taste  as  insatiable  for  stale  stories,  and  no 
other  entertainment  for  his  friends.  And  though  confined  within 
the  compass  of  two  acts,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  little  inn 
in  Herefordshire,  with  such  elaborate  skill  in  the  dialogue  is  the 
fall-length  of  each  presented,  and  with  an  effect  so  thoroughly 
real,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  both  characters  to  have 
had  living  prototypes  in  Foote's  day,  as  it  would  be  difri- 
to  believe  that  either  has  quite  ceased  to  have  his  Bring 
representative  in  our  own.  The  peculiarities  are  so  true  to  the 
respective  foibles  and  vices  exhibited,  the  colouring  so  rich,  the 
humorous  extravagance  of  detail  so  racv  and  effective.  He  tells 
us,  himself,  that  he  had  copied  them  from  life,  having  met  with 
in  in  a  summer's  expedition  j  and  in  that  sense  he  challenges 
for  them  the  merit,  as  one  by  no  means  rommon  in  his  day,  of 
being  neither  vamped  from  antiquated  plays  nor  pilfered  from 
French  farces.  The  part  of  the  miser,  we  should  add,  was  played 
by  Foote  himself,  who  dressed  it  after  a  certain  gentleman  in  the 
West  of  England,  whose  manners,  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us,  he  took  off 
with  uncommon  humour  and  perspicuity. 

But 
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But  while  thus  engaged,  a  somewhat  startling  announcement 
in  the    General   Advertizer   greeted    him.      It    came   from 
comedian   Woodward,    now  one   of  the   company  at  Drury-1, 
under  Garrick1  s  new  lesseeship  ;  and   its  purport  was,  that  on 
certain  evening,  by  particular  desire,  Mr.  Woodward  would  p 
sent  his  very  good  friend  the  Auctioneer  with  Tit  for  2*Ot9 
one  dish  of  his  own  Chocolate,     He  was  to  imitate  him  in  Bares 
and  OthelloT  laugh  at  him  as   a   tragic  actor,  and  dress  at  him  in 
a  character  of  Otway's.     Now  Foote  was  no  exception  to  the  rule 
which  makes  the  mimic  intensely  sensitive  to  mimicry,   ami  h 
wrote  at  once  to  warn  the  Drury-lane  manager  that  as  it  seems  I 
are  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  may  as  well  mention  that  he 
a  plan  for  a  short  farce  which  will  be  wormwood  to  some,  eat 
taining  to  many,  and  very  beneficial  to  Samuel  Foote.      *  If  your 
boxkeeper,'  he  added,   *  for  the  future   returns  my  name,  he  will 
client  you  of  a  sum  not  very  contemptible  to  you,  namely, 
shillings.*     Garrick  had  a  pen,  however,  only  less  neat  than  his 
antagonist's;    and  though   he    retorted  about   the    five   shihi 
almost  as  poorly  as    Pools    had    introduced   it,  there  was  wit 
point  in  what  he  added  as  to  Woodward.      '  Should  he  dress  at 
MB    in  the  play,  how  can  you   be  alarmed  at  it,  or  take  it  ill? 
The  character,  exclusive  of  some   little  immoralities  which  can 
never  be  applied  to  you,  is  that  of  a  very  smart,  pleasant,  cob 
ceited  fellow,  and  a  good  mimic.'     It  was  the  character  ol   Mv; 
gene   in   Ot way's   Frit'iuL'iliip  in  Fittihim*    hut  ;is  the   pla*. 
Woodward  too,  excellent  comedian   as  he  was,  were  hissed 
the  stage  together  for  the  mixed  dullness  and  indecency  of  the 
entertainment  they  presented,  nothing  more  on  the  subject  o 
here  be  said.      Its  only  interest  for  us  is,  that   it  shows  us  some- 
thing thus  early  of  that  fitful    intercourse  of  Garrick  and   Foote, 
which,  while  tiuv  lived,  interfered  not  a  little  with  the   comfort 
of  both,  and  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  view  of  the  chara: 
of  either. 

From  the  first  they  were  marked  out  for  rivalry.  J>i?tii»- 
guished  by  their  superior  intellectual  qualities  from  all  compe- 
titors in  the  profession  to  which  they  belonged,  they  had  onlv 
each  other  to  carry  on  a  competition  with  j  and  if,  as  Pope  savs, 
war  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  wit  upon  earth,  what  are  we  to 
expect  when  the  wit  has  another  in  the  same  line  to  make  war 
upon,  who  is  not  only  jester  and  player  like  himself,  but  rival 
manager  too  ?  The  virtue  must  be  more  than  human  that 
refrains  ;  and  the  *  state  of  nature  *  at  which  Foote  hints  in  his 
letter,  was  accordingly  very  often  renewed.  No  doubt  also, 
Foote  was  almost  always  the  aggressor.  His  wit  was  ever  at  its 
best  with  a  victim  wincing  under  it,  and  Garrick'' s  loo  obi 
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weaknesses  were  a  temptation  difficult  to  be  resisted.  Gravely 
to  dispute  the  genius  of  suck  a  man  would  have  been  in  Foote 
himself  a  weakness  less  pardonable,  but  in  Garrick's  own 
restless  distrust  of  it,  in  his  perpetual  fidget  of  sW/'-doubt  and 
suspicion,  in  his  abundance  of  small  social  defects,  the  occasion 
for  laughter  was  incessant.  Foote  came  into  the  Bedford  one 
night  and  kept  him  on  the  rack  for  an  hour  with  the  account  of  a 
most  uoiiderJul  actor  whom  he  had  that  instant  seen,  lie  bad 
been  so  moved  by  spoken  words,  he  declared,  as  he  could  not 
till  then  have  thought  possible.  Nothing-  like  ii.  had  occurred  in 
Ins  experience.  It  was  an  effect  to  make  itself  lelt  far  and  wide. 
The  manifest  suffering  of  his  listener  at  last  became  so  pitiful  that 
Foote  good-naturedly  brought  it  to  a  close  by  asking  him  what 
In  tii ought  of  the  histrionic  talents  oi  Mr.  Pitt?  when  Garrick's 
triad  surprise  broke  out  into  unaffected  enthusiasm,  and  he 
declared,  as  he  seems  truly  to  have  felt,  that  if  Pitt  had 
chosen  the  stage  he  might  have  been  immeasurably  the  first 
actor  upon  it. 

There  was  also  in  Garrick  another  kind  of  weakness  or  suffer- 
ing which  Foote's  jokes  never  spared,  and  of  which  we  have 
heard  many  whimsical  examples  from  the  poet  and  wit  who  is 
happily  still  the  living  link  between  that  age  and  our  own. 
1  Garrick  lately  invited  Hurd,'  said  Foote  to  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Rogers's,  '  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Adelphi;  and  after  dinner, 
the  evening  being  very  warm,  they  walked  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house.  As  they  passed  and  repassed  the  dining-room 
windows,  Garrick  was  in  a  perfect  agony  ;  for  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  thief  in  one  of  the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the 
table,  and  yet  Hurd  was  a  person  of  such  consequence  that  he 
Could  Dot  turn  away  from  him  to  prevent  the  waste  of  his  tallow/ 
Another,  Mr.  Rogers  was  fond  of  relating,  and  told  with  infinite 
humour.  At  the  Chapter  coffee-house,  Foote  and  his  friends 
were  making  a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  fellow,  a 
decayed  player,  who  was  nick-named  the  Captain  of  the  Four 
Winds  because  his  hat  was  worn  into  four  spouts.  Each  person 
of  the  company  dropped  his  mite  into  the  hat,  as  it  was  held  out 
to  him.  '  If  Garrick  hears  of  this/  exclaimed  Foote,  l  he  will 
certainly  send  us  his  hat.' 

That  Garrick  was  not  absolutely  a  mean  or  illiberal  man, 
there  is  nevertheless  abundant  proof ;  but  he  began  the  world, 
as  Johnson  expresses  it,  with  a  great  hunger  for  money,  and 
what  at  the  outset  of  life  was  a  commendable  feeling  in 
him,  became  in  later  life  a  habit  of  which  he  could  not  always 
divest  himself,  and  which  exposed  yery  often  to  undeserved 
derision  a  really  kind  and  open   nature.     In  the  main,  however, 
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the  impression  derived  from  the  great  run  of  Fooiers  jokes  on 
tli is  subject  is  ratheT  friendly  and  even  cordial  than  otherwis 
1  There  is  a  witty  satirical  stoTy  of  Foote,'  says  Johnson.  '  Hi 
had  a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his  bureau.  "  You  ma 
be  surprised,"*  said  he,  M  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold 
—but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  hands?"  '  The  joke  is  a  g 
one,  but  a  man  would  hardly  so  place  an  object  displeasing 
him  that  his  eye  would  have  to  rest  upon  it  daily  and  hourly,  d 
the  sake  of  making  fifty  jokes  infinitely  better;  and  the  sarcas 
is  less  worth  remembering  than  the  friendly  good-will  lurkin; 
under  it.  Another  story  is  told  of  a  somewhat  pompous 
nouncement,  at  one  of  Foote1  s  dinner-parties  when  the  Drury- 
lane  manager  was  among  the  guests,  of  the  arrival  of  *  Mr* 
fi'iiric/i's  srrvmifs ;'  '  Oh,  let  them  wait/  cried  the  wit,  adding, 
in  an  affected  under-tone  to  his  own  servant,  but  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  generally  heard;  *  but,  James,  be  sure  you  lock 
up  the  pantry.'  A  third,  which  continues  to  exhibit  them  in 
cordial  intercourse,  is  of  their  leaving  the  Bedford  together  one 
night  when  Foote  had  been  the  entertainer,  and  on  his  pulliD; 
out  his  purse  to  pay  the  bill,  a  guinea  dropped.  Impatient 
not  immediately  finding  it,  *  Where  on  earth  can  it  be  gone 
to?'  he  said.  *  Gone  to  the  devil,  I  think,'  rejoined  Garrick, 
who  had  sought  for  it  everywhere.  -  Well  said,  David,'  cried 
Foote,  *  let  you  alone  for  making  a  guinea  go  farther  than  anv- 
body  else.' 

The  friendly  feeling  may  often  be  imperilled  by  a  laugh,  but 
the  laugh  is  never  without  a  friendly  feeling.  It  is  the  same 
when  he  insinuates  a  skilful  compliment  to  Garrick  into  his 
comedy  of  the  Devil  on  Tiro  Sticks,  and  is  careful  to  qualify  it 
with  the  hint  that  the  Devil  himself  could  not  match  him  at 
a  bargain  ;  or  when,  in  the  great  scene  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  the  Nabob,  he  couples  his  veneration  for  Shakespeare 
with  a  *  Queen  Anne's  farthing/  The  bane  and  the  anti' 
are  still  found  together.  Nor  could  Garrick  himself  help  laugh- 
ing at  his  friend's  dry  mention  of  his  Hampton  temple  to 
ospeare,  when,  replying  to  one  of  the  attacks  upon  his  theatre 
in  which  ail  the  authorities  of  the  Fathers  had  been  quoted  Do 
show  the  Heathen  tendency  of  such  entertainments,  Foote  took 
occasion  to  say:  '  I  never  heard  that  Mr.  Garrick  sacrificed  to 
Pan,  or  Mr.  Rich  danced  a  jig  in  honour  of  Cybele,  The 
former  gentleman  has,  indeed,  it  is  said,  dedicated  a  temple  to  a 
certain  divinity  called  2,%axiffw:-zpE,  before  whose  shrine  frequent 
1  illations  are  made,  and  on  whose  altar  the  fat  of  venison  (a  viand 
grateful  to  the  deity)  is  seen  often  to  smoke  ;  but  these  pro; 
tiotis  never  entered  the  theatre,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  ol 
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players  ever  assisted  at  the  sacrifices  ;  so  this  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  piece  of  personal  superstition,  for  which  the  man,  and 
not  the  profession,  is  accountable.'  Garrick  could  no  more  have 
resented  gravely  this  comical  hit  at  his  imperfect  hospitalities, 
than  Shakespeare  the  pleasant  allusion  to  his  deer-stealing  pro- 
pensities. In  a  word,  we  think  it  clo.iv  that  Garrick  came  within 
the  limitation  of  a  celebrated  principle  first  laid  down  by  Foote, 
that  you  ought  not  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  your  friend  for 
fWB  joke  unless  your  joke  happm*  to  be  better  than  your  friend. 
It  was  never  worth  while  in  this  case  quite  to  put  the  friendship 
in  peril. 

The  always  ready  scholarship  of  Foote,  let  us  add,  appears  to 
have  given  him  an  advantage  over  Garrick  even  where  otherwise 
Garrick  might  have  held  himself  supreme,  namely,  in  ordinary 
conversation,  Cooke  says  that  it  yielded  him  an  astonishing 
command  of  topics;  that  while  Garrick's  manner  was  more 
pleasing;,  he  had  nothing  of  the  give  and  take  of  the  other,  or 
liis  exhaustless  variety  of  resource  ;  and  that  in  reality  it  was 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge  Foote  dared  to  give  his 
wit  the  reckless  privilege  it  took,  and  to  display  always  so  little 
fear  of  the  consequences.  Nor  was  it  only  in  scholarship, 
or  the  widest  ordinary  range  of  a  man  of  wit,  that  he  made  so 
ready  and  great  a  figure,  Charles  James  Fox  told  Mr.  Rogers 
that  Lord  William  Bentinck  once  invited  Foote  to  meet  him  and 
some  others  at  dinner  in  St.  James's-street,  and  that,  they  were 
rather  angry  at  Lord  William  for  having  done  so,  expecting  that 
Foote  would  prove  only  a  bore,  and  a  check  on  their  conversa- 
tion, *  But,'  said  Fox,  '  we  soon  found  that  we  were  mistaken. 
Whatever  we  talked  about, — whether  fox-hunting,  the  turf,  or 
any  other  subject, — Foote  instantly  took  the  lead,  and  delighted 
us  all.' 

The  scholarship,  as  we  have  seen,  is  frankly  admitted  by 
Johnson  himself,  no  partial  witness,  who  also  gives  Foote  the 
superiority  over  every  one  he  had  heard  in  what  he  calls  humor- 
ous narrative.  Such  was  the  happiness  of  his  manner  in  that 
kind  of  relation,  he  says,  that  he  never  saw  the  stupidity  it  could 
not  rouse  or  the  arrogance  it  could  not  subdue.  Pointing  out  on 
another  occasion  the  superior  gaiety,  delicacy,  and  elegance  of 
Garrick*  s  conversation,  he  added  that  Foote  nevertheless  pro- 
voked much  more  laughter  ;  and  though  he  might  have  the  air 
of  a  buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  company,  it  was  that  of  one 
who  well  deserved  his  hire.  Thus  encouraged,  Boswell  ven- 
tured one  day  to  remark  how  superior  a  tragic  actor  must  always 
be  to  those  who  only  make  us  laugh.  *  If  Betterton  and  Foote 
were    to    walk    into    this    room,   you    would    respect    Betterton 
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much  more  than  Foote.'  *  Sir,1  said  Johnson,  *  if  Bettcrton  were 
to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive 
him  out  of  it.  Foote,  Sir,  quatenui  Foote,  has  powers  superior 
to  them  all/ 

We  shall  perhaps  amuse  the  reader  by  putting  this  remark  to 
proof.  Garrick  and  Foote  were  among  the  company  one  day  at 
the  dinner-table  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Many  grave  people  were 
there,  and  the  manager  of  Drury-lane  was  on  his  best  good- 
company  behaviour.  Every  one  listened  d< Ten -ntially  to  him  as 
he  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  prudence  in  all  the  relation!  of 
life,  and  drew  his  illustration  from  Churchill's  death,  which  was 
then  the  talk  of  the  town.  No  one  would  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible to  dislodge  him  from  such  vantage-ground  as  this,  surrounded 
by  all  the  decorums  of  life,  and  with  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  the 
i  of  the  table.  But  Foote  suddenly  struck  in.  He  said  that 
every  question  had  two  sides,  and  he  had  long  made  up  bis  mind 
on  the  advantage*  implied  in  the  fact  of  'not  paying  one's  debts. 
In  the  first  place  it  presupposed  some  tune  or  other  the  posses- 
sion of  fortune  to  be  able,  to  get  credit.  Then,  living  on  credit 
was  the  art  of  living  without  the  most  troublesome  thing  in  the 
whole  world,  which  was  money.  It  saved  the  expense  and  an- 
noyance of  keeping  account*,  and  made  over  all  the  responsibility 
to  other  people.  It  was  the  panacea  for  the  cares  and  embar- 
rassments of  wealth.  It  checked  and  discountenanced  ava 
while,  people  beinjr  always  more  liberal  of  others'  goods  than 
their  own,  it  extended  every  sort  of  encouragement  to  generoi 
And  would  any  one  venture  to  say  that  paying  one's  debts  could 
possibly  draw  to  us  such  anxious  attention  from  our  own  part  of 
the  world  while  we  live,  or  such  sincere  regret!  when  we  die,  as 
not  paying  them  ?  All  which,  Foote  put  with  such  whimsical 
gravity,  and  supported  with  such  a  surprising-  abundance  of 
san  astic  illustration,  that  in  the  general  laughter  against  Garrick 
no  laugh  was  heartier  than  Lord  Mansfield's. 

That  Foote  was  able  to  pay  his  own  debts  at  the  time,  and  so 
In  was  independent  of  his  argument,  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  his  resort  to  it  in  this  dignified  company;  and  as  wc  I 
anticipated  thus  far,  his  introduction  to  Johnson,  which  dated 
many  years  before  the  Chief  Justice's  dinner,  and  indeed 
followed  soon  af'er  Garriek's  production  of  Tirana  at  Drury-lane, 
may  here  most  fitly  be  added.  It  took  place  at  the  house  of 
Fitzherhert,  one  of  Johnson's  earliest  Loudon  friends,  and  whose 
steady  friendship  for  Foote  (which  descended  to  his  family,  for 
his  eldest  son,  the  brother  of  Lord  St  Helens,  was  Foote'a 
executor)  is  no  mean  evidence  to  character.  *  Having  DO 
good   opinion  of  the    fellow,'    he    said,  describing  the  inn 
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long  afterwards  to  Boswell,  *  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased; 
ami  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  bis  will.  I 
went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind 
hitn.  Bat  the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  my  knife  and  fork,  tliTow  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and 
fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  be  was  irresistible.'  After  tbis  we 
find  more  frequent  traces  of  intercourse  between  them  than  might 
be  inferred  from  that  tone  of  Johnson's  Inter  life;  but  he  never 
completely  forgave  even  the  threat  to  bring  him  on  the  stage  in 
connection  with  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  though  this  was  only  a 
retort  for  a  contemptuous  allusion  of  his  own,  and  was  at  once 
abandoned  if  ever  seriously  entertained,  as  Murphy  expressly 
tells  us  with  '  no  ill-will  on  either  side,'*  At  unexpected  times 
and  in  unlooked-lor  places  we  meet  them  together.  It  was  at 
Foote's  dinner  table  Johnson  made  the  memorable  disclosure  of 
having  written,  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-street,  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt;  it  is  Foote  who  tells  the 
story  of  Johnson's  Jacobite  sympathies  breaking  out  so  strangely, 
on  their  visiting  Bedlam  together,  when  he  again  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  cell  of  the  poor  furious  madman,  who,  while  beating 
his  straw,  supposed  he  was  beating  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  it 
is  from  Foote  he  quotes  the  rebuke  To  Lord  Loughborough  for 
his  ill-judged  ambition  to  associate  with  the  wits,  '  What  can  he 
mean  by  coming  among  us?  He  is  not  only  dull  himself,  but 
the  cause  of  dullness  in  others;'  and  they  were  still  on  familiar 
terms  when  Johnson  visited  Paris  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
and  even  Boswell  could  not  but  indulge  a  laugh  at  the  wit's 
description  of  the  travelling  philosopher.  But  our  subject  rails 
us  back  to  the  time  at  which  the  retrospect  of  Foote's  career  may 
be  resumed,  nor  could  anything  restore  us  to  it  more  appro- 
priately than  one  of  Johnson's  most  amusing  rcminisi ein 

After  running  through  one  of  his  fortunes  Foote  was  Lxi  difficult 
straits  for  money,  and  was  induced  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  a 
small-beer  brewer,  who,  in  consideration  of  hislarge  social  acquaint- 
ance and  unbounded  popularity,  offered  him  a  sleeping-partner's 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  if  he  would  but  re<  ommend 
the  beer  among  his  friends,  Fit/herbcrt  was  one  of  the  friends 
who  took  it  in  consequence ;  but  it  became  so  bad  that  the  ser- 
vants resolved  not  to  drink  it,  though  they  found  themselves  at 
some  loss  in  what  way  to  notify  their  resolution.  Knowing 
Foote's  connection  with  the  beer,  they  were  afraid  of  offending 

•  Something  of  the  earlier  feeling  seems  to  hare  returned  when  he  heard  of 
Foote's  death.  '  Did  you  think  he  would  so  soon  he  gone?1  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
his  thoughts  instinctively  turning  to  Faktaff.  '  Life,  says  Fulstaff,  is  a  shuulo. 
lie  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way,  and  the  world  ia  really  impoverished  by  his  sinking 
glories.     I  would  have  his  life  written  with  diligence.' 
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their  master,  by  whom  they  also  knew  Foote  to  be  much 
cherished  as  tt  companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  little  black 
boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their  deputy,  and  deliver 
their  remonstrance  J  and  having  invested  him  with  the  v,  bale 
authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr.  Fitzherbcrt,  in  all 
their  names,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink  Foote's 
small  beer  no  longer.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  however,  on 
that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzberbert's,  and  this  boy 
served  at  table  ;  when  he  was  so  delighted  with  Foote's  stories, 
and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when  he  went  down  stairs  he 
told  them,  4  This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not 
deliver  your  message.     I  will  drink  his  small  beer,' 

The  fortune  he  had  just  spent,  we  grieve  to  BSy,  was  the  third. 
It  fell  to  him  from  the  death  of  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  imme- 
diately  after  the  success  of  the  Knights :  and  on  the  strength  of 
it,  i£  Mr.  Cooke  is  to  be  believed,  he  set  up  a  dashing  ran 
with  iterum,  iieniuu  iterumque  painted  on  the  panel;  contributed 
largely  for  some  time,  in  companionship  with  his  friends  the 
Delavals,  to  the  splendours  and  extravagance  oi  London  dissi- 
pation;  and  then  *  mo\ed  off  to  the  Continent  to  add  one  more 
dupe  to  the  intrigues  and  fripperies  of  the  French  nation.'  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  absent  from  London  between  1741)  and  1  752, 
in  which  latter  year  he  presented  to  Garrick  the  little  comedy  of 
Taste,  for  which  the  manager  of  Drury-lane,  again  on 
possible  terms  with  him,  both  wrote  anil  spoke  the  prologue. 
This  piece  was  little  more  than  a  selection  from  the  cliaractt  ' 
his  Auction  and  Diversions,  with  a  thread  of  story  sufficient  to  con- 
nect them  for  dramatic  purposes ;  but  it  shows  of  what  genuine  stuff 
those  car \f  eulcrtainmrnls  must  have  been  composed,  and  ir  fairly 
justifies  the  claim  he  makes  in  its  dedication  to  his  friend  Delava!, 
that  the  critics  are  not  to  call  him  presumptuous  for  dignifying 
to  short  a  performance  with  the  name  of  a  comedy  until  they  can 
prove  that  its  scenes  and  persons  are  burlesqued  or  untrue  to 
nature.  He  also  reminds  bis  friend  how  often  their  conversations 
had  turned  to  the  distinctions  between  comedy  and  farce,  *  for  ill 
whatever  dissipation  the  world  may  suppose  our  days  to  have 
beau  consumed,  many,  many  hours  have  been  consecrated  toother 
subjects  than  generally  employ  the  giddy  and  gay.'  Nor  is  this 
the  only  intimation  which  now  went  out  to  the  public  that  Foote 
w  is  retaining  to  their  service  from  far  different  associations  and 
employments.  The  little  comedy  was  not  acted  for  his  own 
emolument,  but  was  a  gift  to  an  ingenious  and  humorous  m  mt, 
James  Worsdale  (the  Jemmy  Worsdale  who  carried  Pope's 
letters  to  Curll),  an  English  painter  whose  misfortunes  had 
driven  1dm  to  the  stage,  whose  treatment  by  Sir  Godfrey  dCneller 
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inducc<l  Walpolc  and  others  to  befriend  biin,  and  whose  personal 
history  made  the  offering  to  him  not  inappropriate  of  a  little 
comedy  whose  design  was  to  satirize  the  ignorant  affectation 
with  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  gave  eager  welcome  to  any- 
thing with  the  appearance  of  age  upon  it,  and  turned  away 
scornfully  from  modern  art  however  meritorious,  The  stage 
cannot  boast  of  more  exquisite  satire  than  Mr,  Puff  and  Mr. 
Carmine,  nor  of  any  more  legitimate  comedy. 

As  an  actor  Foote  himself  did  not  re-enter  it  until  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  when,  compelled  to  it  doubtless  by  demands  he 
could  not  longer  supply  in  any  other  way,  he  played  at  Drury- 
lane  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Buck  in  his  Englishman  IfJ 
Pari$t  a  little  comedy  written  for  Maeklin  and  his  daughter  six 
months  before,  and  in  which  they  had  singular  success  at  Co- 
vent-garden.  But  before  this  re-appcjrirance  he  had  occupied  more 
than  usual  of  town-talk  and  gossip,  of  which  Garrick  makes 
jesting  mention  in  a  prologue  on  his  return  to  Drury-lane. 
This  prologue,  it  would  seem,  was  encored  every  night;  and 
the  comedy  itself  had  a  success  which,  notwithstanding  many 
clever  and  telling  scenes,  appears  somewhat  disproportioned  to 
its  merit,  and  to  the  more  moderate  success  achieved  by  the  better 
comedy  of  Taste.  But  lie  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own 
pieces  on  this  resumption  of  his  place  as  an  actor.  Though 
the  Englishman  in  Paris  was  played  a  surprising  number  of 
times,  his  Tea  had  often  to  be  repeated,  and  the  Knights  was 
successfully  revived  with  a  new  prologue  by  himself,— be  also 
appeared  many  times  in  Fondlewife  and  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  and 
added  to  his  list  of  parts  Ben  in  Congreve's  Love  fur  Love,  and 
Captain  Brazen  in  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  both  which  he 
gave  repeatedly.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  Hay- 
market,  and  in  a  summer  entertainment  laughed  at  Macklin's  lec- 
turing extravagances,  and  at  some  amusing:  quarrels  of  the  ladies  of 
the  theatre,  green-room  squabbles  of  Mrs,  Bellamy  and  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington  wherein  certain  public  men  were  involved,  that  had  been 
much  the  talk  of  the  town.  Then,  early  in  the  succeeding  year 
(1756)  he  took  an  engagement  at  Co  vent-garden,  where  he  pro- 
duced, with  a  success  far  exceeding  even  the  Englishman  in 
Paris,  a  sequel  to  it  with  the  title  of  the  Englishman  Rrhtmed 
from  Paris ,  the  object  of  which,  as  that  of  its  predecessor  had 
been  to  exhibit  a  sturdy  young  Briton  in  his  first  contact  with 
effeminate  French  fripperies  and  fashion,  was  to  show  him  now 
completely  subdued  by  the  same,  and  an  object  of  scorn  and  pity 
to  English  beholders.  Referring  to  the  bills  of  the  theatre  we 
find  that  this  Covcnt-garden  engagement  occupied  him  from 
February  to  May,  and  that  in  the  course  of  it  he  repeated  many 
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times  Fondle  wife,  Captain  Brazen,  and  Sir  Penurious  Trifle  ;  that 
he  added  to  his  new  parts  the  Lady  Pentweazel  of  his  own  little 
comedy,  and  the  Sir  Paul  Plyant  of  Congrevc's  Double  Dealer 
(&  character  in  which  Wilkes,  who  liked  his  acting,  thought  him 
particularly  admirable);  and  that  he  advertised  himself  fur 
Polonius  in  Hamlet  ^  but  before  the  night  of  performance  came 
lost  courage  and  withdrew.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
grand  attraction  of  the  year  was  his  performance  of  Sir  Charles 
Buck  in  the  two  pieces  satirizing  French  morals  and  manners. 

Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  neglecting  British  fashions  and 
foibles,  pretenders,  politicians,  or  players.  He  has  taken  his 
former  place  at  the  Bedford,  and  in  his  critical  and  satirical 
comer  is  again  supreme.  All  who  know  him  come  early 
in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  of  his  party  at  supper,  the 
less  fortunate  engage  boxes  near  him,  and  wherever  the  sound 
of  his  voice  is  heard  the  table  is  in  a  roar.  Sine  last  we 
saw  the  place  some  new  faces  are  there,  but  some  familiar 
ones  are  gone.     Old  Macklin,  weary  of  his  doubtful  successes 

ton  the  stage,  has  actually  set  up  a  tavern  of  his  own  near 
the  Bedford,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Tavistock,  where,  by 
the  alternation  of  a  three-shilling  ordinary  with  a  shilling 
turc,  at  both  of  which  he  is  presiding  ileitv,  he  supplies  at 
once  the  bodily  wants  and  what  he  coin  civ  es  to  he  the  mental 
deficiencies  of  the  day.  He  is  to  make  every  lm.lv  orators,  by 
teaching  them  how  to  speak  ;  by  way  of  teaching  them  also 
what  to  speak,  he  presents  himself  every  other  night  with  a 
discourse  on  some  subject  wherein  lie  thinks  the  popular  mind 
insufficiently  informed;  and  whatever  his  subject,  the  harver 
ridicule  for  Foote  is  unfailing.  The  result  was  that  people  went 
to  hear  him  rather  than  the  lecturer,  for,  it  being  part  of  the 
plan  to  invite  the  audience  to  offer  bints  on  the  subject-matter 
and  so  exhibit  their  progress  in  oratory,  the  witty  sallies  and 
questionings  of  Foote  became  at  last  the  leading  attraction. 
His  topic  one  evening  was  the  employment  of  mem' 
connection  with  the  oratorical  art,  in  the  course  of  which,  as 
he  enlarged  on  the  importance  of  exercising  memory  as  a  habit, 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that  to  such  perfection  be  had  brought 
bis  own  he  could  learn  anything  by  rote  on  once  hearing  it. 
Foote  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  and  then,  handing' 
up  the  subjoined  sentences,  desired  that  Air.  Macklin  would 
be  good  enough  to  read  and  afterwards  repeat  them  from 
memory.  More  amazing  nonsense  never  was  written,  "So 
she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf,  to  make  an 
apple-pie  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  she-bear,  coming  up  the 
street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.     "  What !  no  soap  ?  "    So  he 
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died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber  ;  and  there 
were  present  the  Picmiixues,  and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Gary ulies, 
and  the  Grand  Panjandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round  button 
at  top  ;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing;  the  game  of  catch  as  catch 
can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots/  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  laugh  turned  against  old  Macklin,  as  it 
bas  turned  against  many  younger  and  livelier  people  since  who 
have  read  these  droll  sentences  in  Harry  and  Lucy,  and  who, 
like  Miss  Edgewortb's  little  hero  and  heroine,  after  mastering 
the  great  she- bear  and  the  no-soap,  for  want  of  knowing 
died  have  never  arrived  at  the  marriage  with  the  barber,  or 
perhaps,  even  after  proceeding  so  far,  have  been  tripped  up  by  the 
Grand  Panjandrum  with  the  little  round  button  at  top. 

Such  at  last  became  the  vogue  of  Foote's  fun  at  these  lectures 
that  it  ended,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  establishing  a  summer 
lecture  of  his  own  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hay  market ;  where, 
through  many  a  summer  evening,  Macklin's  absurdities  supplied 
him  theme  for  laughter.  The  Haymarket  was  crowded  nightly  ;  the 
Piazza  coffee-house  was  shut  up;  poor  Macklin,  as  'vintner, 
coffceman,  and  chapman,'  made  bis  next  appearance  in  the 
London  Gazette;  and  there  is  a  letter  of  Murphy's  to  his  bro- 
ther dated  April  1755,  in  which  he  says  that  Foote  had  made 
500/.  in  five  nights  by  his  coifflfa n*6Mfan y  to  Macklin. 

Arthur  Murphy  was  among  those  new  faces  at  the  Bedford  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  Foote's  notice,  and  their  acquaintance 
was  now  of  some  standing.  No  figure  appears  in  Murphy's 
early  letters  to  his  friends  with  such  sprightly  and  enlivening 
effect  as  that  of  the  famous  wit  Mr.  Foote,  For  example,  Arthur 
is  at  Bristol  in  the  lowest  possible  spirits,  when  there  drives  up 
to  the  hotel  a  splendid  equipage,  out  of  it  springs  Foote  very 
handsomely  dressed,  and  '  while  1  am  writing  this,  he  is  grinning 
at  me  from  a  corner  of  the  room,  we  have  had  Mr.  Punch  already, 
and  his  company  has  lifted  my  spirits,  and  that  is  what  makes 
me  go  on  at  this  rate.*     Or  they  aTe  holiday-making  together  in 

ra  country-house,  and  Murphy  is  sadly  preparing  himself  for 
London  to  gel  ready  a  number  of  the  Gray's  I/ui  Journal  for 
press,  when  Foote  says  he  need  not  go  on  that  account,  and, 
producing  a  French  Hlagastne,  tells  him  he  will  find  in  it  one  of 
the  prettiest  oriental  tales  imaginable  which  he  has  but  to 
translate  and  send  to  the  printer,  and  Murphy  takes  his  advice, 
and  so  gets  promoted  to  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Johnson, 
whose  tale  it  turns  out  to  be  that  the  French  magazine  had  itself 
translated  from  a  number  of  the  Rambler.  Or  it  may  be,  that, 
tired  of  Macklin's  talk  about  oratory,  they  have  betaken  them- 
selves  to   enjoyment  of  the  real  thing,  and  are  together  in  the 
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gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  Pitt  is  putting:  forth  ail 
his  powers  in  an  attack  upon  Murray.     '  Shall  we  go  home  P" 
says   Murphy,  as   he   afterwards   told   the    story    to   Mr.  Rogers. 
1  No/  replies  Foote  ;  *  let  us   wait   till   he  has   made  the  Utile 
man'  (Murray)  'vanish  entirely.* 

Thus  cordially  an  acquaintance  began  which  seems  to  have 
continued  with  but  slight  intermissions  ;  one  of  which,  bow. 
dates  at  the  production  of  the  Englishman  Returned  from  /*6r£f, 
ulnn  Murphy  unreasonably  complained  of  Footers  having 
founded  it  upon  a  suggestion  of  his,  as  though  the  original 
suggestion  of  the  F.nylUhjnan  in  Paris  did  not  entitle  its  author 
to  the  unquestioned  right  of  himself  working  out  and  com- 
pleting any  hint  proceeding  from  it.  Nevertheless,  Murphy 
persisted  in  putting  forward  a  Sir  Charles  Buck  of  his  own  : 
and,  when  the  public  would  have  nothing  to  s.iv  to  him, 
revenged  himself  by  enlivening  his  future  comedies,  whenever 
he  could,  by  pilfering  as  many  as  possible  of  those  witticisms 
of  which  the  public  thus  showed  their  preference.  Indeed  he 
put  Foote  himself,  and  not  a  few  of  his  good  things,  bodily 
into  a.  play  not  many  months  after  he  died,  and  even  then 
had  not  forgotten  his  contemptible  supposed  grievance.  '  He 
lias  wit  to  ridicule  you,'  says  By  grove  to  Dash  won  Id  in  Knotr 
)'"Kr  ()un  Jfcfuul,  'invention  to  frame  a  story  of  you,  humour  to 
help  it  about;  and  when  he  has  set  the  town  a  laughing,  he 
puts  on  a  familiar  air,  and  shakes  you.  by  the  hand/  After 
his  own  death,  too,  his  executor  found  among  his  papers  this 
outline  of  an  imaginary  scene  in  which  he  proposed  to 
introduced  the  failings  of  his  old  friend,  *  Foote  gives  a  din- 
ner*— large  company — characters  come  one  bv  one  : — sketches 
them  as  they  come; — each  enters — he  glad  to  see  each.  At 
dinner,  his  wit,  affectation,  pride  ;  his  expense,  his  plate,  his 
jokes,  his  stories; — all  laugh; — all  go,  one  by  one — all  abused, 
one  by  one  ; — his  toadeaters  stay  ; — he  praises  himself — in  a 
passion  against  all  the  world.'  We  have  here  perhaps  the  very 
worst,  to  set  against  the  best,  that  was  to  be  said  against  Foote 
by  those  who  most  intimately  knew  him. 

It  may  remind  us  that  what  has  been  held  to  be  one  of  his 
most  grave  offences  dates  at  this  time.     He  began  an  engagement 
with    Garrick    at   Drury-lane    in    September    1756,    and, 
playing  several  of  his  own  characters  and  of  Cum  produced 

on  the  5th  February  1757  his  little  comedy  of  the  Author.     It 
was   admirably  written,   contained   the  outline  of  a  story  which 
would    have   tasked   only  a   little  more   patience  than   I 
give  a  masterly  completeness  to  (the  father's  return  in  > 
test  the  honour  of  his  son  was  a  hint  for  Sheridan),  and  wai 
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in  character.  Very  creditable  also  was  the  spirit  in  which  it 
dealt  with  the  claims  of  Authorship  to  higher  esteem,  and  a 
better  kind  of  patronage,  than  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  days 
to  award  to  it  ;  and  perhaps  many  an  author  whom  its  title 
attracted  to  Drury-lane  crept  back  to  his  garret  not  ungrateful  to 
the  laughing  comedian. 

And  here,  before  describing  the  offence  just  hinted  at,  we  mav 
interpose  the  remark  that  this  feeling  in  Foote  was  an  honest 
our,  and  that  in  his  writings  there  is  never  any  disguise  of  the 
man,  where  such  disclosure  may  properly  be  made.  Indeed  of  all 
their  characteristics  there  is  nunc  bo  marked  as  the  absence  of 
any  soTt  of  pretence  either  in  language  or  sentiment.  When 
serious  you  perceive  that  he  means  to  be  so,  just  as  when  he 
I&ugha  he  leaves  you  in  no  doubt  as  to  that.  There  is  no  mere 
face-making  in  either  case.  He  is  an  avowed  satirist,  and  this 
must  always  detract  from  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise 
give  j  more  especially  as  the  subjects  of  his  satire  for  the  most 
part  necessitate  the  treatment  implied  in  the  remark  of  the 
French  wit,  that  to  give  a  Muscovite  a  sensation  you  must  flay 
him  alive.  But  we  repeat  our  conviction  that  in  the  main  it 
is  honest  satire,  and  that  its  force  with  his  contemporaries  lay 
precisely  in  that  truth  and  reality  of  it.  In  this  direction  be  is 
always  strong.  His  scenes  and  subjects  are  often  trivial  in  the 
extreme,  but  are  yet  held  together  by  the  vividness  and  bustle  of 
something  actual  going  on  in  them.  No  one  who  now  carefully 
reads  them  can  have  any  surprise  at  their  success,  or  any  feeling 
but  regret  that  they  dealt  so  much  with  what  is  transitory.  As 
mere  examples  of  comic  dialogue  they  are  perfect.  Within  a 
more  limited  range  they  have  not  much  less  than  the  wit  and 
they  have  more  than  the  character  of  Congreve.  His  people  are 
not  to  he  mistaken  when  you  have  once  made  their  acquaintance; 
f>r  they  retain  always  so  perfectly  the  trick  of  talk  by  which 
you  knew  them  first,  that  perhaps  no  dramatic  writings  might  be 
read  aloud  so  easily  without  repetition  of  the  speakers'  names. 
Their  great  fault  is  the  haste  and  impatience  which  has  left  them 
often  a  mere  succession  of  witty  scenes,  when  with  a  little  more 
labour  and  no  more  invention  a  developed  plot  mould  have  given 
more  consistency  and  completeness  even  to  the  characters.  FSut 
when  he  bad  once  had  his  laugh,  he  was  too  easily  satisfied;  and, 
partly  because  of  the  restriction  of  his  theatre  to  a  summer  fare 
lighter  than  that  of  the  winter  houses,  partly  because  of  his  own 
careless  temperament,  he  was  too  ready  to  throw  away  upon  a 
farcical  sketch  what  would  have  supplied,  to  his  friend  Murpl\ 
for  example,  matter  for  elaborate  comedies.  The  comparison  of 
him  with  Aristophanes  is  absurd,  because  he  had  nothing  of  the 
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imagination  or  wealth  of  poetry  of  the  Greek  ;  but  he  was  like  him 
in  wit,  whim,  ready  humour,  pnn  -thai  jokes,  keen  saffcafei 
personation,   and   above    all    in    the    unflinching  audacity   with 
which  he  employed  all  these  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  living  i 
and  hypocrisies.     As  it  was  said  of  the  Greek  satirist  that  he 
exercised  a  censorship  more  formidable  than  the  archon's,  hardly 
less  is  to  be  said  of  the  English  wit  who   took  a  conge  of  j 
diction  wider  than  Sir  John  Fielding's  or  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil's  \ 
and  for  all  the  vast  difference  that  remains,  it  is  little  less  or  D 
perhaps  than  between  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and  London 
in   the  time  of  Bubb   Dodington.     To  find  ourselves   again 
the  thick  of  a  not  very  dignified  age,  we  have  but  to  read  Fcn 
comedies  and    farces  ;    and   though   it   was  a  grander  thin- 
doubt  to  have  such   subjects  for  satire  as  a  cowardly  Bacchus  or 
a  gormandizing  Hercules,  veritable  Gods  to  pull   to  pieces,  yet 
among  the  sham  divinities  who  received  the  Londoner's  worship, 
or  had  the  disposition  of  his  fortunes,  there  WSJ  food  enough  for 
laughter  and   exposure.     *  Virgil    had  his  Pollio,*  says   Poo 
poor  author,  l  Horace  his  Maecenas,  Martial    his  Pliny  ;    bui 
protector  is  Mr,  Vamp.' 

But  notwithstanding  his  work  for  old  Vamp,  Foote's  author  is 
a  gentleman.      He  refuses  to  defend  a  colonial  government  which 
had  proved  highly  profitable  to  its  governor  in  everything  but  g 
name,  and  yet  to  his  pen  he  owes  all  his  subsistence.    I  am  SON 
heart  bleeds  for  him,  says  an  honest  fellow  in  the  play.      (  misi<    t 
to  what  temptations  he  is  exposed,    Lack-a-dav,  learning,  lean. 
Sir,   is  no   commodity  for  this   market;    nothing  makes   ESJSflej 
here,  Sir,  but  money,  or  some  certain  fashionable  qualities  t' 
good    m;m  would  not  wish  to  possess.      Patron  I      The    word  hi 
lost  its  use  ;  a  guinea  subscription  at  the  request  of  a  lady,  whose 
chambermaid  is  acquainted  with   the  author,  is  all  that  may  non 
and  then  be  picked  up.     Protectors  !  why,  one  dares  believe  tl 
more  money  laid  out  upon   Islington  turnpike-road  in  a  montli 
than  upon  all  the  learned    men   in  Great  Britain  in  seven  yea 
Where  now  are  the  Oxfords  and  Halifaxes? 

And  then  Foote  introduced  Mr.  Cadwalladcr,  the  part  which 
he  played  himself.  Here  was  something  in  default  of  an  Oxford 
or  Halifax,  Next  to  a  peer  Mr.  Cadwalladcr  honours  a  poet, 
though  Mr.  Cape  was  the  first  he  ever  had  in  his  house  excej 
the  bellman  for  a  Christmas-box.  His  ruling  passion  is  to  fcno* 
any  notable  body,  but  otherwise  he  is  made  up  of  i  ontfadiclio!] 
Pride  and  meanness  contend  for  him  one  minute,  folly  and  nrcli 
ness  the  next.  In  one  breath  he  tells  you  that  he'd  have  made 
an  immense  figure  in  the  learned  world  but  for  his  cursed  fool 
a  guardian's  neglect  of  his  education,  and  in  the  next  thu 
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only  use  of  a  school  is,  hey  !  egad  f  for  children  to  make  acquaint- 
ances that  may  hereafter  be  useful  to  them,  *  for  between  you 
and  me  what  they  learn  there  does  not  signify  twopence.'  When, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  comedy,  Foote  entered  in  this  character, 
a  great  shout  of  surprise  broke  forth  at  the  completeness  with 
which  he  had  dropped  his  own  identity.  He  had  dressed  himself 
out  very  targe,  and  he  came  on  with  a  broad  unmeaning  stare 
and  an  awkward  stop,  looking- less  encumbered  with  even  corpu- 
lence than  conceit,  talking  boisterously  yet  indistinctly,  his  voice 
loud  but  incoherent,  his  head  always  in  a  restless  fidget  to  his 
left  shoulder,  his  mouth  constantly  open  as  if  to  recall  some 
shrewdness  or  some  lolly  he  had  not  meant  to  say,  and  with  a 
trick  every  now  and  then  of  sucking  his  wrist  with  a  sort  of 
supping  noise.  But  the  laughing  cry  of  doubt  whether  it  could 
be  Foote  took  a  more  SHiuPW^iuH  turn  as  the  audience  became 
unexpectedly  conscious  of  a  figure  leaking  on  from  the  boxes  at 
what  seemed  a  double  of  itself,  and  shaking  with  hearty  fun  at 
Mr.  Cadwalladet's  introduction  of  h is  v>  ife.  The  living  original 
of  the  character,  Mr.  Ap-Rice,  a  Welshman  of  large  fortune  with 
whom  Foote  bad  hern  on  terms  of  intimacy*  bad  actually  and  in 
sober  truth  gone  to  see  himself  produced  upon  the  stage  by  his 
quondam  guest  ;  and,  says  Davies,  *  while  loud  bursts  of  laughter 
from  the  boxes  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  writer's  and  the 
actor's  skill,  the  best  of  it  was  that  the  gentleman  himself  made 
one  of  the  audience,,  enjoved  the  jest  very  heartily,  and  applauded 
Mr.  Foote  for  drawing  his  portrait  so  admirably  well/ 

This  Socratic  state  of  mind,  however,  did  not  to  the  last  remain 
Mr,  Ap-Rice's  friend.  The  Author  ran  through  the  rest  of  f  Jar- 
rick's  season,  and  became  greatly  popular.  Kitty  Clive's  Becky 
was  a  companion  picture  to  Foote's  Cad  wall ader  which  in  its 
kind,  Horace  Walpole  says,  the  stage  had  never  equalled  ;  and 
both  took  the  piece  lor  their  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
Foote  reviving  on  the  same  night  Dryden's  Spanish  Fri/ar  and 
playing  the  part  of  Gomez.  Thus  far  Mr.  A p  Hire's  philosophy 
had  not  worn  out.  But  when  he  found  that  the  dosing  ol  the 
theatre  did  not  close  the  laugh  against  him,  but  that,  while 
Foote  had  carried  his  other  self  to  Dublin,  he  could  never  show 
his  proper  self  in  any  public  place,  park,  assembly,  or  coffee- 
house, without  loud  whispers  of  l  Cudtrallader '  and  secret 
laughter  and  pointing,  he  laid  aside  the  philosopher,  took  counsel 
with  his  friends,  and,  on  the  wit's  return  and  resumption  ol  the 
part  at  Drury-lane,  after  consulting  Ciarrick  whether  or  not  he 
should  fight  him,*  finally  resolved  to  move  the  powers  of  the  Lord 

Chamberlain 

*  Garrick'a  advice  gives  ui  at  once  a  lau-hable  idea  of  Mr.  Ap-Kice's  size  and 
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Chamberlain  against  him.     He  was  a  man  whose  influence  cor- 
responded to  his  wealth,  and  he  succeeded.      It  is  curious  BOOS 
that  the  prohibition  of  any  future  performance  of  the  coraedv, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  reached  Drury-lane  on  the  morning 
the  night  appointed  for  Foote' s  benefit,  when  he  and  Kitty  Cli 
were  to  have  appeared  in  Cad  wall  ader  and   Becky,  after  a-  \\\ 
Sfiylock  and  Portia;  and  though,  in  accounting  for  the  enfur 
change,  he  addressed  the  audience  with  gTcat  spirit   against  i 
edict  of  the  Chamberlain,  of  course  it  prevailed,  and  the  A 
WM  suppressed. 

The  suppression  was  made  the  most  of  by  Foote's  enemi 
but  that  even  those  who  enforced  the  law  took  no  very  g 
view  of  the  offence  appeared  in  the  same  Lord  Chamberlain's 
concession  to  him  soon  after  of  a  licence  for  the  Haymai  'ket, 
in  the  marked  acknowledgment  he  made  for  that  service  in  I1 
dedication  of  his  comedy  of  the  Minor.  Here  he  descri 
the  many  gloomy  apprehensions  inspired  by  the  Stage-liccnsi 
Act ;  hints  at  the  wrongs  the  poor  players  expected  from  it ; 
says  that  when  *  its  direction  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
nobleman,  whose  ancestors  had  so  successfully  strayed  for 
national  liberty,  they  ceased  to  fear  for  their  nun  ;'  and  then 
thanks  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  having  thrown  open,  on  the 
borders  of  Parnassus,  a  cottage  for  those  who  had  no  ainbiti- 
enter  its  palaces.  The  first  use  he  made  of  this  cottage  was  to 
furnish  it  with  the  Minor,  the  original  draft  of  which  had  alreadv 
been  played  in  Dublin  with  a  reception  so  doubtful,  that  all  his 
friends  warned  him  against  persisting  in  a  satire  that  trenched  on 
such  delicate  ground.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  run  away  in 
fright  at  a  hiss  which  on  that  occasion  told  him  nothing  more 
than  that  his  blow  was  hitting  hard  and  its  aim  was  true  ;  and 
making  use  of  the  failure,  therefore,  but  as  a  means  to  grea 
success,  he  strengthened  the  plot,  introduced  new  charade 
and,  on  his  return  to  London  to  open  his  newly-licensed  H 
market,  produced  fearlessly  this  masterpiece  of  wit. 

But  before  describing  it,  some  account  of  that  visit   to  Dubl 
should    have    mention,    because    Tate   Wilkinson    first    pul 
appeared    there  with  Foote.     The  son  of  a  preacher  wh<> 
made  himself  very  popular  at  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  and  who, 
presuming   on    the    supposed    privilege    of   the    place,    granted 
licences  in  defiance  of  the  Marriage-act,  was  transported  tm 
offence,  and  had  to  leave   his  wife  and  son  to  what  charity  thev 


ind 
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L'ti-i'iitricily,  and  of  Four's  quickness.      Lard  Holland  told  Mr.  Moore  that  when 
propriety  of  challenging  Foote  was  suUmiitcd  to  Garriek,  all   he  said  was. 
'  My  d>ar  Sir.  don't  think  of  doing  any  such  thing:  why,  he  would  shoot  you 
through  the  grns  before  you  had  supped  two  oysters  off  your  wrist/ 
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could  find, — the  lad  had  long-  been  oscillating  between  the  play- 
house and  the  meeting-house,  before  Shuter  picked  him  up  one 
day  at  Whitfield's  tabernacle,  and  look  him  to  Garrick.  At  the 
interview  he  imitated  Foote  so  cleverly  that  the  result  uns  ;m 
engagement  of  thirty  shillings  a  week  for  small  business  at  Drury- 
lane ;  but,  by  the  same  introduction,  on  a  day  not  long  after,  he 
imitated  Garrick  to  Foote  with  so  much  greater  effect,  that  it 
produced  an  offer  to  accompany  the  latter  to  Dublin  and  take 
pait  in  his  own  engagement.  And  when,  long  years  afterward, 
the  old  man  wrote  his  memoirs,  he  remembered  with  what  eager 
joy,  wtien  the  time  to  go  to  Dublin  came,  he  waited  on  Mr. 
Foote  at  tbe  Bedford  ;  and  how,  in  one  hour  after,  they  set  off  in 
a  post-chaise,  with  Mr.  Foote' s  servant  on  horseback  ;  and  how 
they  only  travelled  that  night  to  bis  little  cottage  at  Elstree  in 
Hertfordshire,  though  they  afterwards  travelled  together  post  to 
Holyhead  ;  and  how,  when  Mr.  Foote  met  upon  the  road  great 
people  that  he  knew,  and  who  would  have  had  him  join  them, 
he  always  declined,  and  managed  instead  to  be  half  a  day  before 
or  behind  (l  for,'  says  he,  '  with  all  their  politeness,  they  expect 
the  best  accommodation,  or,  if  they  offer  you  preference,  you  can- 
not in  policy  or  good  manners  accept  it') ;  and  how,  finally,  when 
they  had  embarked  at  Holyhead,  there  was  a  great  storm,  and 
the  cabin  was  crowded,  and  poor  young  Tate  was  very  ill,  yet 
'  Mr.  Foote  was  well,  and  walking  most  of  the  night  from  place 
to  place/ 

Truth  to  say,  indeed,  that  little  glimpse  back  into  the  Dublin 
journey  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  Tate  Wilkinson's  Memoirs 
or  Wandering  Patentee,  full  as  they  are  of  allusion  to  the  jjreat 
wit  and  mimic,  where  we  find  anything  characteristic  or  real. 
In  the  rest  of  the  nine  volumes  little  more  is  discoverable  than 
the  egregious  self-flattery  of  a  vain  old  actor,  who,  even  while 
bis  every  page  bears  unconscious  admission  that  but  lor  Foote 
his  name  could  not  have  been  heard  of,  is  yet  so  bewildered  with 
conceit  and  uncontrolled  managerial  ways,  that  in  the  man  who 
hid  thus  made  him  wholly  what  he  was,  and  on  whose  brains 
l.e  lived  all  his  life,  he  would  but  querulously  show  um  the 
mimic  who  could  not  endure  himself  to  be  mimickeil,  and  the 
author  who  never  felt  grateful  enough  to  the  actor  who  helped 
hi  in  by  his  personations.  It  would  be  almost  incredible  that 
these  books  should  exhibit  so  few  entertaining  traces  of  Iimilt 
years  of  intimate  connection  with  such  a  humourist  as  Foote, 
but  that  it  is  with  men  of  intellect  as  with  the  world  itself— 
contain  what  you  can  find  in  them,  neither  less  nor  mure ;  and  a 
man  who  carries  nothing  of  the  gentleman  or  wit  in  hjniacll,  will 
quite  vainly  attempt  to  hit  off  a  wit's  or  a  gentleman's  likeness. 
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Wilkinson  never  saw  anything  in  Foote  but  the  sharp  hi^h 
voice,  the  quick  look  and  laugh,  the  comical  strut  and  scrape,  the 
whimsical  twitch  of  the  chin,  which  he  found  it  so  advantageous 
to  imitate  ;  and  Churchill,  impatient  always  of  his  brother 
satirist,  struck  at  him  behind  his  shadow, 

{  Strange  to  relate,  but  wonderfully  true. 
That  even  shadows  have  their  shadows  too ! 
With  not  a  single  comic  power  endued, 
This  man  a  mere  mere  mimic's  mimic  stood,' 

But  to  see  a  mimic  mimicked  proved  a  great  attract  inn   I 
Dublin  ;  for  though  Foote  played  Bayes,  Sir  Penurious,  FoikII.- 
wife,  Buck,  and  Cad wal  lacier,  he  was  in  nothing  more  successful 
than  in  his  Tea  with  Wilkinson  for  his  pupil ;  and  when  the  latter 
unexpectedly  threw  in  his  imitation  of  the  imitator,  the  audienre 
insisted  on  its  repetition,  and  more   than  once,  not  withstand 
Foote's  well-understood  dislike,  compelled  Tea  to  be  substr 
for  the  entertainment  offered  in  the  bills.     The  same  popui 
attended  it  at  Drury-Iane  in  the  brief  season  which  ch 
the  prohibition  of  Mr.  Cadwallader  ;  and  when,  after  a  soccei 
ful   trip   to  Edinburgh,   Foote  returned  with  Wilkinson  to  t 
Irish  capital  in  the  winter  of  1759-60,  he  played  the  round  of 
his  parts  with  the  addition  of  Shylock  and  Don  Lewis 
makes  a  Man),  and  still  found  the  Tea  and  the  Diversion  m 
followed.      But  by  this   time  his  pupil's  head  had    been  a  li 
turned,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  no  longer  conceals  his  surprise  t 
Mr.  Foote  should  pass  his  time  so  exclusively  with  great 
while  he  is  himself  in  a  garret.      The   rereption  Foote  enjoy 
both  at  the  Castle  and  at  the  first  private  tables  is  enlarged  upo: 
by  Cooke  also;  but  besides  his   wit  he  had  other    claim 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  now  Lord-Li eutenunt,  and    the  Duke 
jovial    Mr.  Rigby  was  Foote's  old   friend,  and   to    him    were 
hearsed  the  chief  scenes  of  the  Afinor  before  the  attempt  at  i 
representation  was  made*     It  failed,  as  we  have  said,   and  1 
came  over  to  London  in  some  ill-humour;  and   at  the  Bedford 
soon  after,  Murphy  saw  him,  'dashing  away  at  every bodv 
every thing,'  and   so  describes  him   to  Garrick   in  a   letter   whi 
hits  off  perhaps   even    something    of    the    manner    of  his    co\ 
versational   ridicule.      *  Have  you   had  good   success   in  Dubli 
Mr.  Foote?'    *  Pooh!     There  was  not  a  shilling  in  the  country, 
except  what  the   Duke  of  Bedford,   and  I,  and  Mr.  Righy,  have 
brought  away.      Woodward  is  caterwauling  there,  and  Barry  like 
a  wounded  snake,  and  Mossop  sprawling  about  his  broken 
with  the  rising  of  the  lights,  &c,' 

But  his  spirits  returned  with  the  triumphant  reception  given 
at  the  Hay  market  to  his  re-written  comedy.     Terrible  and  un- 
sparing 
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sparing  was  the  satire  embodied  in  Mrs  Cole,  find  not  content 
with  giving  the  character  all  the  lone  it  could  derive  from 
his  own  acting,  though  with  it  he  doubled  Mr.  Smirk,  he  idso 
spoke  an  Epilogue  in  the  character  of  Whitfield,  whom  lie 
dressed  at  and  imitated  to  the  life.  The  instant  success  was  un- 
exampled. Alter  the  first  night  further  opposition  was  quelled* 
and  it  ran  that  season  continuously  through  more  than  forty  per- 
formances.    *  1  went  two  or  three  nights,*  says  Tate  Wilkinson, 

*  but  with  great  difficulty  got  admittance,  the  crowds  to  see  it  were 
so  numerous.'  The  season  having  rinsed,  it  was  carried  to  Drury- 
lane,  though  not  without  a  determined  effort  there  to  intercept 
it  by  Hutluiiiiy.      'Did  I   tell  you/  writes  Walpole  to  Montague, 

*  that  the  Archbishop  T  (Thomas  Seeker  was  then  the  primate) 
'tried  to  hinder  the  Minor  from  being  played  at  Drury-lane? 
For  once  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  firm,  and  would  only  let 
him  correct  some  passages,  and  even  of  those  the  Duke  has  re- 
stored some.  Foote  says  he  will  take  out  a  licence  to  preach 
Tain  Cant  against  Tom  Cant.'  An  existing  letter  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  confirms  this,  but  shows  that  the  Archbishop 
declined  to  correct  or  alter  any  specific  passages.  4  His  Grace,' 
writes  the  Duke  from  Chats  worth  to  Garrick,  *  would  have 
authorized  me  to  use  his  name  to  stop  the  Minor,  but  I  got  off 
from  it.*  Then,  after  staling  that  he  had  sent  to  Foote,  through 
Mr.  Pelham,  a  recommendation  to  alter  some  passages  liable  to 
objection,  he  adds,  'His  Grace  would  not  point  them  out,  so  I 
think  very  little  alteration  may  do.  This  to  yourself:  let  me  hear 
what  has  passed/  The  real  truth  was,  not  only  that  the  satire 
was  generally  felt  to  be  of  a  kind  that  under  decorous  protest 
might  be  expected  to  do  far  more  good  than  harm,  but  that  the 
most  dignified  and  decorous  of  the  protesters  were  afraid  of 
meddling  with  the  satirist.  When  the  good-natured  Seeker  was 
afterwards  asked  why  he  had  not  taken  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
suggestion  of  altering  any  passage*  he  disapproved,  he  quietly 
replied  that  he  bad  no  wish  to  see  an  edition  of  the  Minor  an- 
nounced by  the  author  as  'corrected  and  prepared  for  the  press 
by  his  (irate  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

Certain  it  is  that  such  friends  of  Whitfield's  as  had  the 
courage  to  risk  encounter  with  Foote  came  off  worsted  from  the 
conflict.  His  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Author  of  Remarks  Cri- 
tual  and  Christian  on  the  Minor  is  a  masterpiece  of  controversial 
writing,  which,  if  all  his  other  works  had  perished,  would  con- 
clusively have  established  his  wit,  scholarship,  and  sense,  as  of 
the  rarest  order*  Every  line  tells.  Actors  will  find  nowhere 
in  the  language  a  happier  defence  of  the  stage,  and  all  scholars 
may  admire  the  learning  and  modesty  with  which,  rejecting  for 
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himself  any  comparison  with  Aristophanes,   he   rebukes  the  in- 
solent ignorance  which  can  find   only  malice  and  barbariu   m 

such  a  writer  ami  such  an  age,  *  That  was  the  time  when  the 
Attic  genius  triumphed;  when  its  liberty  was  pure  ami  vir- 
tuous; when  a  citizen  would  have  gone  from  a  conference  with 
Socrates  to  an  oration  by  Demosthenes,  find  have  closed  his 
evening  with  the  Electors  of  Sophocles,  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides, 
the  mora!  scenes  of  Menandcr,  or  the  sprightly  comic  mux 
Aristophanes.'  And  whatever  our  modes  of  life  or  measure  of 
learning,  we  should  read  still,  with  an  interest  practically  appeal- 
ing to  us  all,  the  argument  of  this  admirable  pamphlet  in  favour 
of  public  amusements  and  against  the  zeal  that  would  aba 
them  4)ii  the  ground  of  occasional  excess.  *  What  institution, 
human  or  divine,'  asks  Foote,  *  has  not  been  perverted  by  had 
men  to  bad  purposes  ?  I  wish  we  had  not  a  notorious  instance 
before  us.  Mm  have  been  drunk  with  wine :  must  then  every 
vine  be  destroyed  ?  Religion  has  been  made  a  cloak  for  de- 
bauchery and  fraud:  must  we  then  extirpate  all  religion  ?  While 
there  are  such  cities  in  the  World  as  London,  amusements  must 
be  found  out,  as  occupation  for  the  idle,  and  relaxation  for  the 
active.  All  that  sound  policy  can  do  is,  to  take  care  that  such 
only  shall  be  established,  as  are,  if  not  useful  in  their  tendency, 
at  least  harmless  in  their  consequence.'  He  then  retorts  upon  his 
assailant  for  calling  the  Minor  a  fane,  and  vindicate*  it  from  the 
contemptuous  designation.  Comedy  be  defines  to  be  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  peculiar  manners  of  that  people  among  whom 
it  happens  to  he  performed  ;  and  he  declares  its  province  to  be  I 
punish  folly  as  the  state  punishes  crime,  by  making  its  faithfu 
ridicule  of  particular  offenders  an  example  to  the  entire  community. 
This,  he  continues,  he  had  aimed  at  in  the  Minor ;  and  beli« 
its  characters  to  be  not  strained  above  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor 
the  treatment  of  them  unsuitable  or  inconsistent,  *  it  is  not,'  he 
adds,  '  the  extent,  but  the  objects  of  a  piece,  that  must  establish 
its  t  i tie :  a  poem  of  one  oct  may  prove  an  excellent  comedy,  and 
a  play  of  five  a  most  execrable  farce.' 

Foote  was  thoroughly  justified  in  thus  manfully  speak  in- 
his  work.  lis  three  acts  are  worth  almost  any  five  we  know. 
Overflowing  with  wit  and  good  writing,  there  is  also  a  serious 
and  pathetic  interest  in  them,  as  Holcroft  found  when  they  sup- 
plied him  with  his  plot  for  the  Deserted  Daughter;  and  there  is 
character  in  such  wonderful  variety,  that  Sheridan  was  able  to 
carry  quietly  off  from  it  (a  liberty  he  often  took  with  Foote)  what 
was  never  missed  in  its  abundance.  For  who,  notwithstanding 
differences  of  appearance  and  race,  can  fail  to  see  hint!  ol  Little 
Moses  and   his  friend  Premium  in  little  Transfer  the  broker, 
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i  in  a  minute  by  his  shamble,  li 
1c  nose,  his  cautionary  stammer. 


withered 


horn  you  ma 
tace,  his  bit  o 

silver  head?  He  will  dine  and  sup  to  any  extent  with  you,  and 
after  all  not  lend  you  a  stiver.  But  he  has  a  friend  that  can  lend, 
'  a  hard  man,  Master  Loader,1  an  unconscionable  dog,  wanting  so 
much  for  interest,  and  so  much  for  premium,  and  so  much  for 
insuring  your  life,  and  so  much  for  risk  ;  and  when  all's  done 
you  must  take  part  of  the  money  in  money's  worth.  And 
besides  little  Transfer,  there  is  the  brisk  Mr.  Smirk,  successor 
to  that  truly  great  man  Mr.  Prig,  introduced  into  Taste  (*  I 
remember  they  took  him  off  at  the  playhouse  some  time  ago; 
pleasant  but  wrong*  Public  characters  should  not  be  sported! 
with — they  are  sacred  '),  whom  the  Duchess  of  Dupe  and  ail  the 
great  people  so  condescendingly  encouraged  on  his  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  fill  the  place  of  his  jewel  of  a  predecessor.  c  Her 
Grace  indeed  gave  me  great  encouragement.  I  overheard  her 
whisper  to  Lady  Dy,  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Smirk  does  it  very 
well.  Very  well,  indeed,  Mr.  Smirk,  addressing  herself  to  me.' 
cellently  worthy  of  mention,  too,  is  Sam  Shift  the  mimic,  who 
s  indebted  for  his  rise  in  life  to  a  greater  mimic,  a  whimsical 
man  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and  with  whom  lie  remained 
till,  thinking  himself  nearly  equal  to  his  master,  he  made  him  one 
of  his  own  bows  and  set  up  for  himself.  Foote  designed  this  for 
a  laugh  at  Tate  Wilkinson,  who  just  before  had  set  up  for  himself 
at  Covent-garden  on  an  engagement  expressly  to  imitate  him  ;  and 
in  Shift's  querulous  complaining  of  the  insuthciency  of  his  rewards, 
Foote's  keen  knowledge  of  character  exactly  anticipated  by  some 
half-century  or  so  the  old  man's  revelations  of  himself.  *  And 
what  shall  I  get  for  my  pains?  The  old  fellow  here 
making  me  easy  for  life.  Kasy  [  And  what  does  lie 
easy  ?  He'll  make  me  an  exciseman,  I  suppose,  and  so,  with  an 
ink-horn  at  my  button-hole,  and  a  taper  switch  in  my  hand,  I 
shall  run  about  gauging  of  beer- barrels.  No,  that  will  never  do.' 
Alas  that  precisely  what  never  would  have  done  for  Mr.  Shift, 
had  to  do,  something  less  than  thirty  years  later,  for  the  greatest 
poet  of  that  century  ! 

To  depict  the  present  life  of  the  time,  to  catch  the  living 
manners  as  they  rose,  was  the  uniform  aim  in  all  these 
various  characters,  for  in  what  thus  might  be  called  local 
or  temporary  we  have  seen  that  Foote  held  the  entertainment 
and  uses  of  Comedy  to  consist ;  and  though   he  did  not  always 


talks  of 
mean  by 


t*  Foote,  as  we  have  said,  played  Smirk  as  well  as  Mrs.  Colo,  and  Lord  Holland 
&d  io  say  that,  according  to  the  report  of  those  who  heard  it,  nothing  could 
equal  the  whimsical  humour  with  which  he  gave  these  words.     It  was  as   if  he 
were  pointing  the  comment  on  his  own  life. 
vol.  xcv.  no.  exc,  I   m  see 
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sec    quite   clearly   enough    the    distinction    between    a   portrait 
of    which    you    must    know    the    features    before    you     are    in- 
terested in  the  likeness,  and   one  of  which  the  features   at  our 
reveal  their  affinity  to  what  constitutes  our  interest  in  the  whole 
family  of  man,  it  is  yet  surprising:  with  what  skill  he 
general  characteristics  in  particular  forms,  and  show  you 
passing  society  and  manners  of  a  period  in   seeming-   simply 
fix  upon  his  canvas  one  or  two  of  its  isolated  figures.      N 
iti  rliis  respect  can  be  more  admirable  or  true  than  the  family 
the  Wealthys  in  this   little  comedy.      You  look  at    them   as  yoi 
would  at  a  picture  by  Hogarth. 

It  was  natural  that  after  the  Minor  Foote  should  take  hig 
rank  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  position  of  greater  influen< 
the  public,  and  by  this  Murphy  did  his  best  to  profit  in 
following1  year  by  inducing'  him  to  become  joint-manager  wit 
himself  for  a  summer  season  at  Drurv-lane,  where  the  guinea 
incidents  were  his  production  of  the  Liar,  and,  by  way  of  a  civil 
service  to  some  of  his  fashionable  friends,  his  Consenting  to  play 
for  a  fine  and  very  fastidious  gnntleman,  son  of  the  great  Bert 
a  comedy  called  the  IViskes,  only  noticeable  now  for  the  vast  fuss 
that  was  made  about  it.  There  was  a  sort  of  private  rehearsa 
of  it  at  Bubb  Dodington's  grand  villa  on  the  Thames,  whit 
Foote  superintended,  and  where  the  Parnassus  was  composed  i 
Bubb  himself,  the  two  Chief  Justices,  the  author,  his  nephe 
Richard  Cumberland,  and  Lord  Bute ;  on  which  occasic 
apparently  not  a  little  to  Foote's  amazement,  the  author  produc 
a  most  prodigious  prologue,  wherein  the  flattery  of  the  voue 
king  and  his  favourite  so  egregiously  transcended  all  safe  bounds* 
that  not  even  the  favourite's  presence  prevented  Foote's  quiet 
remark.  This  is  too  strong.  Horace  Walpole,  a  great  friec 
of  Bentley's,  describes  the  scene.  *  The  prologue  eoncludes  nil 
Young  Augustus,  and  how  much  he  excels  the  ancient  one  by 
the  choice  of  his  friend.  Foote  refused  to  act  this  prologue,  and 
Indeed,  said  Augustus's  friend,  I  think 

of  what  passed  we  have  from  Richard 
Cumberland,  who,  after  a  laughable  detail  of  Bubb's  lai 
fatness,  grandeur,  and  absurdity,  says  he  saw  Foote's  wicked  wit 
indulging  itself  at  the  expense  of  his  entertainers  all  the  evening, 
as  he  afterwards  indulged  the  public  in  the  Patron.  In  this 
excellent  comedy  he  had  indeed  turned  to  admirable  use  the 
experience  thus  acquired  of  what  he  called  the  ignorance  of  pr 
tenders  to  learning  and  the  parade  and  vanity  of  their  affect 
protectors.  He  thought  it  the  best  he  had  written  up  to  ti 
time  of  its    production,    and  undoubtedly  it  belongs,   with  tfc 


said  it  was  too  strong. 

it  i»: 
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Mi  nor  t  to  the  higher  order  of  his  pieces.  Its  leading  nolinu,  that 
to  patronize  bad  poets  is  to  the  full  as  pernicious  as  to  nog]  c 
g<»od  ones,  is  happily  expressed  in  its  hero,  Sir  Thomas  1 
who,  also  the  hero  of  fifty  dedications,  is  yet  a  tedious,  insipid, 
insufferable  coxcomb,  and,  without  genius,  judgment,  or 
roMty,  has  been  set  up  ior  his  wealth  alone,  by  underling  bard* 
that  he  feeds  and  broken  booksellers  tint*  he  bribes,  as  a  sharp- 
judging  Ailri  L  the  muse's  friend,  himself  a  muse.  The  plot 
chiefly  turns  on  Sir  Thomas's  having  secretly  written  a  play,  the 
entire  credit  of  the  authorship  whereof,  with  all  its  chnflBM  of 
success  or  damnation,  he  presents  to  an  enthusiast kc  youn.u  faioncki 
As  tbc  youag  gentleman's  the  play  is  accordingly  produced,  and 
damned  ;  u  hereupon  Sir  Thomas,  with  more  than  the  unruffled 
temper  and  equability  of  a  Sir  Fretful,  encourages  his  friend 
under  the  disaster  which  he  affects  to  consider  wholly  his.  The 
public  are  blockheads  ;  a  tasteless,  stupid,  ignorant  tribe  ;  a  man 
of  genius  deserves  to  hr  dniiml  who  writes  anything  for  them  ; 
but  courage,  dear  Dick,  the  principals  will  give  you  what  the 
people  refuse  ;  the  closet,  the  critics,  the  real  judges,  u  ill  ilo  you 
that  justice  the  stage  has  denied.  Print  your  play — *  My  play  I 
Zounds,  Sir,  'tis  your  own  I '  '  Speak  lower,  dear  Dick  ;  be 
moderate,  my  good,  dear  lad  1 ' 

All  the  details  of  this  comedy  are  equally  rich  and  effective. 
In  the  entire  acting:  drama  we  do  not  know  a  succession  of  more 
telling  points  for  a  true  actor  than  the  three  scenes  that,  deal 
with  the  failure  of  the  play  :  the  first,  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
receives,  act  by  act,  the  account  of  its  cold  reception  and  gradual 
damnation,  from  bis  footman,  his  coachman,  and  his  tailor,  v. 
be  ha<l  stationed  in  the  theatre  to  witness  it;  the  second,  in 
which  a  chorus  of  egregious  flatterers  who  had  most  lulsonn  I  v 
praised  his  trashy  epigrams,  as  extravagantly  to  his  face  abuse 
bis  1  lick  less  comedy  in  the  same  hope  of  currying  favour  with 
him;  and  the  third,  in  which  his  agony  of  fear  under  the  threat 
of  exposure  compels  him  at  last  to  purchase  silence  from  Dick 
by  the  bribe  of  his  niece's  hand.  Compared  with  these,  even 
Sheridan's  Sir  Fretful  is  weak  ;  and  Foote  himself  not  only  acted 
the  part,  every  night,  but  also  a  characteristic  little  sketch  ol  an 
irascible  West  Indian,  Sir  Peter  Pepperpol,  which  he  had  bn 
in  for  the  mere  sake  of  an  individual  portraiture  it  enabled  him 
to  giye. 

We  cannot  stop  to  do  justice  to  the  bitter  sarcasm  with  which 
the  underling  bards  and  broken  booksellers  spawned  from  such 
patronage  as  Lofty 's  are  also  handled,  but  the  extraordinary  Ji  ■- 
quency  with  which  Foote  introduces  matter  of  this  kind  into 
his    comedies    leaves    us  at  least  not  doubtful  of  the  view  he 

2  Id  2  took 
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took  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  literature  and  publishing  in 
his  day;  and,  we  may  add,  the  dislinction  he  is  careful  to 
mark  between  the  hack  and  the  gentleman  in  authorship,  he  BUM 
rarely  recognises  in  the  bookselling  branch  of  the  trade.  Only 
couple  of  summers  before  the  Patron  was  acted  he  had  introdu 
into  his  Orators,  from  which  the  threat  of  an  oak-stick  was  alo; 
thought  to  have  saved  Johnson,  a  publisher  and  printer  of  muci 
consideration  and  dignity;  an  alderman  in  Ireland,  and  thougl 
with  but  one  leg  a  pompous  person  everywhere;  who  had  co 
responded  with  Swift,  who  still  rorresponded  with  Chesterfie 
who  was  understood  to  have  advised  privately  sundry  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  who  bad  a  Journal  of  his  own  through  which  I 
continued  to  give  :ul  vice  publicly  to  Lords  and  Commoners  in  botl 
kingdoms  ;  whose  numerous  foibles  had  mightily  amused  Footein 
all  his  visits  to  Dublin,  and  who  on  a  recent  visit  to  London  had 
shown  them  off  in  such  flourishing  exuberance,  that  the  temptatj 
to  put  him  in  a  farce  was  no  longer  resistible.  Yet  opinion: 
differ  still  as  to  GeoTge  Faulkner,  and  one  cannot  quite  make 
whether  or  not  his  self-satisfied  and  sleek  exterior  covered  any- 
thing  that  fairly  provoked  and  justified  satire.  Cooke 
that  his  peculiarities  were  but  trifling",  and  his  manners  un- 
offending ;  on  the  other  hand,  Cumberland  says  that  so  extrava- 
gant were  they,  and  such  his  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism 
daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  they  fairly  outfaced  eve 
Foote's  imitation,  and  set  caricature  at  defiance.  This  also 
borne  out  by  what  Isaac  Reed  remarks  of  his  ludicrous  affect 
tion  of  wit  and  fine  society,  and  his  perpetual  boastings,  in  tb 
teeth  of  every  disadvantage  of  age,  person,  address,  and 
deficient  leg,  of  lavish  favours  from  the  fair  sex;  nor  ran  then 
be  a  doubt,  we  think,  especially  since  Lord  Mahon'a  pnblieatifl 
of  suppressed  passages  in  the  letters,  that  what  in  Lord  Cheste 
field  bad  hi  en  taken  for  an  honest  admiration  of  his  sense,  wa 
after  all  but  a  humorous  liking  for  his  absurdity.  He  makes  hia 
his  pleasant  butt,  and  is  always  laughing  in  his  face,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  his  grave  reception  of  it. 

But  granting  so  much,  the  mere  corporal  infirmity  should  hat 
restrained  the  mimicry  of  Footc,  who  now  bodily  transient 
to  the  Hayrnarket,  wooden  leg  and  all,  Alderman  GreoA 
Faulkner  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Peter  Paragraph.  That  he  h 
selected  for  derision  a  man  with  such  a  defect,  the  satirist 
soon  had  cause  to  lament  ;  but  for  the  rest  we  fear  we  must  ere 
■ay  with  Mr.  Smirk  that  it  is  pleasant  if  wrong,  and  certainly 
cannot  wonder  that  Foote's  Peter,  a  caricature  of  a  caricatur 
should  largely  have  attracted  crowds  to  laugh  at  him.  Hardlt 
had    the    Orators    exhibited    Mr.   Paragraph,    however,    wh« 
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Lord  Chesterfield  hastened  to  tell  George  Faulkner  that  Mr. 
Foote,  who  he  believed  had  been  one  of  George's  symposion  in 
London,  was  'taking  him  off*'  in  his  new  farce,  and  hadn't  he 
better  bring  an  action  against  him?  for,  says  his  Lordship,  with 
the  humour  he  always  passed  off  upon  Faulkner  for  gravity, 
though  scribere  est  agere  was  looked  upon  as  too  hard  in  the  case 
of  Algernon  Sydney,  yet  my  Lord  Coke  in  his  incomparable 
Notes  upon  Littleton,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  in  his  Fleas 
of  the  Crown,  my  Lord  Vaugban,  Salkeld,  and  in  short  all  the 
greatest  men  of  the  law,  do,  with  their  usual  perspicuity  and 
precision,  lay  it  down  for  law  thai  apere  est  ac/ere  ;  and  this  being 
exactly  Mr.  Foote's  case,  he  shall  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
receive  any  orders  in  the  affair,  for  retaining  counsel,  filing  a  hill 
of  Faulkner  versus  Poole,  or  bringing  a  common  action  upon  the 
case.      Nothing  can  be  greater  fun  than  the  letter,  all   through  ; 

»*ml  the  mischievous  old  wit  must  have  been  amazed  indeed 
when  his  advice  was  taken  seriously,  when  the  case  of  Faulkner 
r.  Foote  did  actually  appear  in  the  Dublin  law-courts,  and 
Faulkner  absolutely  triumphed  in  a  verdict,  though  he  obtained 
but  nominal  damages.  However,  lie  got  himself  compared  to  the 
Greek  philosopher  whom  the  Greek  wit  ridiculed,  which  was  a 
feather  in  his  cap  ;  and  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  first  to 
last,  by  printing  and  selling  large  numbers  not  only  of  the  original 
libel,  but  of  the  counsels'  speeches  at  the  trial ;  and  he  received 
congratulations  from  Lord  Chesterfield  for  a  victory  which  the 
divine  Socrates  had  not  influence  enough  to  obtain  at  Athens  over 
Aristophanes,  nor  the  Great  Fompey  at  Home  over  the  actor 
who  had  the  insolence  to  abuse  him:  though,  to  be  sure,  the  post 
of  the  very  next  day  took  a  letter,  only  recently  published,  from 
the  old  peer  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  rejoicing  at  George 
having  made  his  enemy  li is  footstool,  but  professing  amazement 
that  their  philosophical  friend  should  not  have  practised  a  noble 
contempt,  instead  of  being  so  irascible  as  to  go  to  law ! 

'  Fear  of  Foote '  had  suppressed  this  passage  when  the  letters 
to  the  Bishop  were  published,  and  it  was  a  feeling,  prevalent 
through  society,  not  even  temporarily  abated  by  Faulkner's  un- 
expected legal  success.  Opportunity  and  leisure  for  reflection, 
doubtless  for  unavoidable  reproach,  were  soon  perforce  to  visit 
bim  ;  but  his  position  was  never  so  strong,  his  influence  never 
so  much  dreaded,  as  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dublin  jury  against 
him.  A  couple  of  months  later  he  put  jury,  counsel,  judge,  and 
all  into  a  comic  scene,  and  played  it  at  the  Hav  market ;  and  in 
the  same  summer  he  gibbeted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ex -premier 
of  England,  by  the  side  of  Justice  Lamb,  fish-salesman  and  ex- 
militia-major  of  Acton,  in  Matthew  Mug  and  Major  Sturgeon  of  the 
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glorious  Mayor  of  Garrett.     Who  has  not  enjoyed  this  farce  i 
than  half  the  comedies  he  has  MM  'i 

Its  writer  now  stood  at  the  highest  point  of  his  worldly  fortune. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  in  the  career  he  had  chosen  there 
could  open  to  him  anything  beyond  it.    Never  hid  such  splen 

:is  rewarded  him  at  the  Haymarket  as  those  in  w 
Patron  and    the   JMaifor  of  Garrett   were   produced,  ami    r 
dul    his    personal    position    appear    more    enviable.        In    1 
U  ■   preceding:  yenr   I  e  had  been  not  the  least  prominent   fig 
in    the    group    of   celebrated    Englishmen  who   throng* 
nt   the  declaration   ol   peace:  on    his  return  his  populaiiiv  with 
various   classes  of  his  countrymen   could   hardly    be  exceeded; 
and  in   the  company  of  men  of  high   rank  and  superior  fortune, 

tha  <ldcr  Column,  he   preserved1   airways  an  easy  and  ID 
independence.       He  had   now  enlarged   both    his  town  and 
country    house,   he  drove   as  good    horses   as  any   in    the  Ma 
his  dinners   and    wines   were   famous,  and   he   had    latel 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  a  service  of  plate,  which  he  Justine 
by  remarking  truly  enough  that  the  money  was   more   like 
continue  with  him  in  that  hum  than  in  OJB6  he  mold  more  row 
niently  melt  d— fsju     Perhaps  no  mails  celebrity  took  so  familin 
as  well  as  wide  a  range.     The  very  hoys  at  Eton    hail  him  do* 
to  show  him  about  the  college,  and   their  Captain  asked 
w;i  v  of  reward  to  repeat  to  them  the  best  of  his  sayings,*    It  is  to  I 
credit  to  add  that  he  always  remembered  literature  as  his  *aili 
and  that  its  place  should  be  first  in  his   regard.     One    night 
the  run  of  the  Minor,  when  peers  had  been  sent  away    i 

rowded  theatre,  he  put  himself  to  grave  inconvenh si 
he  might  get  Gray  and  Mason   into  a  side-box  ;  when  a  flippiu 
fine  lady  of  his  theatre  complained  «>t  the  humdrum    man  Oocto 
( loldsmith  was  in  the   green-room  compared  with  the  iigure 
made  in  his  poetry  he  explained  to  her  with  delicate  nal 
the   reason  of  it  was   that   the   Muses  were   better   compact 
t  ] hi  the  Players  ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  nt  his  dinners,  Cooke 
us,  where  his  guests  of  rank  and  fashion  were  sure  always  to  find 
themselves  among   writers  and  actors,  he  never  busied  hims 
less  for  the  comfort  of  a  poor  player  than  fur  the  entertainme 
of  a  royal  highness.     Gilly  Williams  describes  at  this  very  tar 


*  Mr.  Selwyn  mentioned  that  Foote,  having  received  much  attention  from 
Eton  boys,  in  showing  him  about  the  College,  collected  them  round  him  ill 
quadrangle,   and  said,  '  Now,  young  gentlemen,  what  can    !  mi  to 

you  how   much  I  am  obliged  to  you?'     *  Tell  us,   Mr.  Foote,' said    I 
'  the  best  thing  you  ever  said.'      '  Why/  says  Foote,    '  1  once  saw  a  |j 
guard  imp  of  a  chimney-sweeper  mounted  on  a  noble  steed,  pruo 
ting  in  all  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  nature, — There.  I  »■ 

Shakespeare.' — Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,  by  Tlioauu  Greea. 


the  return  of  the  Kind's  brother  from  the  continent.  l  The  Duke 
of  \  ork  on  his  arrival  went  first  to  his  mother,  then  to  his  Ma- 
and  directly  from  them  to  Mr.  Foote,' 

Bettor  for  Mr,  Foote  that  he  had  not  gone  to  him,  for  together 
they  afterwards  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  M  ex  borough's,  and  here, 
in  hunting,  he  rode  a  too  spirited  horse,  was  thrown,  and  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  hurt  that  his  left  leg  had  to  be  amputated. 
Toe  story  went  that  he  had  his  jest  nevertheless,  even  under  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon ;  but  his  letters  to  Garrick  tell  a  different 
tale.  He  feels  in  all  its  bitterness  the  calamity  that  has  fallen 
upon  him,  the  blow  which  has  struck  him  in  that  height  of  his 
prosperity.  It  is  several  weeks  after  the  accident,  yet  he  is  still 
at  Cannon-park,  and,  notwithstanding  some  flattery  of  appear- 
ances, looking  upon  his  hold  in  life  to  depend  on  a  very  slender 
tenure.  Yet  he  can  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  friend's  success  in  the 
Clandestine  Marriage,  which  Lady  Stanhope  had  told  hi  in  of 
the  night  before,  and  one  can  see  that  his  heart  is  touched  with 
a  gratitude  to  Garrick  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  give  ade- 
quate expression  to.  He  falls  to  praising  his  wife,  and  says  from 
what  he  has  seen,  and  all  he  has  heard,  Garrick  will  have  more  1o 
regret  when  either  of  them  dies  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 
And  then,  poor  fellow,  he  fears  he  has  explained  himself  im- 
perfectly. fcI  do  not  know  whether  the  expression  be  clear  in 
the  last  period  but  one,  but  I  mean  your  separation,  whichever 
BMBUBS11  it — but  in  truth,1  he  adds,  *I  am  very  weak,  in  pain, 
and  can  procure  no  sleep  but  by  the  aid  of  opiates.  Oh  !  it  is 
incredible  all  that  1  have  suffered/  Yet  he  hopes  he  may  still 
be  spared  to  express  in  person  some  part  of  his  thankfulness  to 
Wear  Mr.  Garrick  for  all  his  attention  and  goodness. 

While  these  letters  thus  display  the  real  kindness  of  heart  that 
existed  between  these  celebrated  men,  old  Lord  C II  tester  field  was 
telling  Faulkner  with  eager  satisfaction  that  Heaven  had  avenged 
his  cause  hv  punishing  his  adversary  in  the  part  offending.  The 
same  thought  had  of  course  occurred  to  the  satirist  himself.  '  Now 
1  shall  take  off  old  Faulkner  indeed  to  the  life  P  was  the  first 
remark  he  made  when  what  he  had  to  suffer  was  announced  to 
him. 

Such  compensation  for  the  Buffeting  as  the  Duke  of  York's 
influence  with  his  brother  could  obtain  awaited  him  when  he  left 
tick-room.  The  King  had  grunted  exclusively  to  him  for 
life,  at  the  Dukes  instance,  a  royal  patent  for  per  I'm mam  es  at 
the  Haymarket  from  the  14th  of  May  to  the  14th  of  September 
in  every  year.  It  enabled  him  to  do  what  Le  had  Long  desired, 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  theatre,  erected  a  handsome  new 
front  to  it,  and  opened  it,  a  year  and   a  half  after  his  accident., 
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in  May  1767,  with  a  Prelude  of  infinite  humour  and  wit,  and 
with  cheerfulness  to  all  seeming  undiminished.  lie  play 
during  the  season,  too,  several  of  his  favourite  parts,  as  mil 
that  capital  tragedy  for  warm  weather  which  reached  him  anon 
mously  from  Dodsley's  shop  with  the  title  of  The  Tailors.  Y< 
it  look  no  very  pii-rcing  glance  to  discover  the  change  the  man  hai 
undergone.  With  all  his  high  comic  humour,  says  an  actor  who 
watched  him  nightly,  one  could  not  help  pitying-  him  as  he  stood 
upon  his  one  leg1,  leaning  against  the  wall,  while  his  servant  Mil 
putting  on  his  stage  false  leg,  with  shoe  and  stocking:,  and  fast- 
ening it  to  the  stump: — he  looked  ven/  sorrowful: — but,  instantly 
resuming  all  his  fun  and  mirth,  he  hobbled  forward,  entered  the 
scene,  and  gave  the  audience  what  they  expected,  their  plenty  of 
laugh  and  delight. 

And  without  intermission  he  supplied  this,  replenished 
from  his   own   stores  of  invention,  until  1776.     There  are  fe1 
such  examples  on  record.     Nine  original  dramas,  of  which  eight 
Were  three-act  comedies,  formed  the  produce  of  bis  literary  labour 
in  the  some  number  of  years,  interrupted  as  these  were  by  visits 
to  Dublin   and   Edinburgh,  and  occupied  as  they  aUv 
with  the  anxieties  of  management,  with  the  toil  of  acting  almost 
every  other  night,  and  with,  many  intervals  of  sickness  and  p 
of  which  they  bear  no  trace.     In  character  they  are  to  the  full 
admirable  as  any  we  have  described,  in  wit  as  lively,  as  bast 
the    management  of  plot,  but  as  prompt  and   pointed   in  their 
keen  and  rapid  satire,  and  with  all  the  perfection  of  unsupcr- 
fluous-  dialogue,   the   natural  minutia?  of  expression,  the  quick 
clear  talk  of  real  life,  in  which  we   hold  Foote's  writings  to 
incomparable.     Among  them  were  the  Devil  on  7\co  Sticks,  t 
Lame  Lover,  the  Maid  <>f  Bath,  the  Nabob,  the  Bankrupt,   the 
Cozeners,  and  the  Capuchin. 

Not  the  least  successful  was  that  with  which  he  resumed 
his  pen,  the  Devil  on  Tico  Sticks,  in  which,  too,  the  satire 
was  unusually  genial.  It  was  fair  game  to  laugh  as  he  did, 
and  as  Moliere  had  already  done,  at  the  disputes  and  mal- 
practices of  doctors;  to  make  fun  of  even  the  good  D" 
Brocklcsby's  eagerness  for  high-seasoned  political  news ;  and  to 
hit  at  Mrs.  Macaulay  through  her  disciple  -Mrs.  Margaret  Max- 
well, who  threatens  to  niche  her  brother  into  the  great  republican 
history  of  the  day,  wherein  she  promises  him,  though  perha; 
too  late  fur  the  historical  test,  that  he  shall  he  soundly  swi 
in  the  marginal  notes.  His  last  comedy  before  his  illness  wi 
the  Commissary,  also  partly  borrowed  from  Moliere,  but  in  which 
he  had  indulged  a  bitterness  of  personal  ridicule  against  Doctor 
Ame  which   makes  the  contrast  of  this  more  striking.       One 
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hears  with  no  surprise  that  every  one  took  it  good-humouredly ; 
that  Mrs.  Macaulay  sat  side  by  side  with  Horace  Walpole  when, 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  places  for  himself,  he  was  fain 
to  be  content  with  admittance  to  his  niece  Cholmondely's  box  ; 
and  that  from  another  full-length  figure  in  the  piece,  Sir  William 
Browne  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Footc  received  pleasant 
intimation  that  his  portrait  was  inexact  in  only  one  particular, 
and  as  he  had  omitted  the  President's  muff  lie  begged  to  forward 
bis  own.  Zoffanv,  who  had  already  painted  a  fine  Major 
Sturgeon,  produced  one  of  his  masterpieces  in  a  scene  of  this 
play.  Footc  bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Fitzhcrbcrt,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Carlisle. 

The  Lame  Lover  followed,  and  was  not  inferior  in  wit,  in 
success,  or  in  the  propriety  of  its  satire.  In  Sir  Luke  Limp  he 
laughed  at  Prince  Boothby,  so  called  for  his  love  of  rank,  whose 
mother,  believed  to  have  been  Fielding's  Sophia  Western,  was 
one  of  his  own  greatest  admirers  ;  and  it  was  here  he  put  what 
cheerful  face  he  could  on  his  misfortune,  represented  his  own 
stump  as  he  had  represented  Faulkner's,  and  played  off  a  grand 
battery  against  the  law.*  Less  allowable  was  the  satire  of  the 
Maid  of  Bath  in  ridicule  of  the  miser  Long  (Miss  Tylney's  Mr. 
Long:),  and  his  alleged  conduct  to  Miss  Linley.  For  though  Mr. 
Moore's  account  of  the  affair  is  upon  the  face  of  it  ridiculous, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  reparation  made  was  greatly 
induced  by  Foote's  exposure,  which  Garrick  would  surely  not 
have  countenanced  by  a  prologue  if  he  had  not  known  it  in  no 
small  degree  provoked,t  the  subject  was  of  too  private  a  nature 
for  this  kind  of  public  handling,  and  the  piece  illustrates  nothing 
now  so  forcibly  as  the  grave  mistake  its  writer  too  often  made 
in  giving  such  direction  to  his  wit. 


Next  came  the  Nabob ,  and   who  needs   to  describe  him  after 
*  Foote'a  jokes  against  attorneys  would  fill  a  volume,  but  space  may  be  spared 


fur  the  grave  communication  be  made  to  a  simple  country  fanner  who  had  just 
buru-d  a  rich  relation,  an  attorney,  and  who  was  complaining  to  him  of  the  very 
great  expenses  of  a  country  funeral,  in  respect  to  earriagvs,  hatbands,  scarves,  Stc, 
*  Why,  do  you  bury  your  attorneys  here?"  asked  Foote.  '  Yes,  to  be  sure  we  do: 
how  else  ?  ' — '  Oh  !  we  never  do  that  in  London.*  '  No  1  *  said  the  other,  much 
surprised  ;  '  how  do  you  manage?  *— '  Why,  when  the  patient  happens  to  die,  we 
lay  him  out  in  a  room  over  night  by  himself,  lock  the  door,  throw  opeu  the  sash, 
and  in  the  morning  he  is  entirely  off.*—*  Indeed! '  said  the  other,  in  amazement, 
'  what  becomes  of  him?'  '  Why,  that  we  cannot  exactly  tell ;  all  we  know  is, 
there's  a  strum/  xmeM  of  brimstone  in  the  room  the  next  nu/rning.' 

t  Richard  Cumberland  and  Garriek  visited  him  together  on  the  eve  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  comedy,  walked  with  him  in  his  garden,  heard  him  read  some  of 
Its  ronghly-skct  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  with  him,  to  which  he  had 

pressed  them  to  stay,  and  had  snncr'at'ive  wine.  Foote  lived  at  this  time  at  Parson's 
Green,  where  Theodore  Hook  afterwards  lived ;  but  the  country-house  he  was 
most  partial  to,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  at  North  End. 

\fat. 
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Mr.  Macaulay's  sketch,  dissolute,  ungenerous,  tyrannical,  ashamed 
of  the  humble  friends  of  his  youth,  hating  the  aristocracy  yet 
childishly  eager  to  be  numbered  amongst  them,  squandering  his 
wealth  on  panders  and  flatterers,  tricking  out  his  chairmen 
with  the  most  costly  hot-house  flowers,  and  astounding  the 
ignorant  with  jargon  about  rupees,  lacs,  and  jagbires  ?  Most 
deservedly  did  this  comedy  attract  crowds  to  the  Hay  market,  and 
among  them  Nabobs  themselves  not  a  few.  Indeed  a  pleasant 
story  is  told  of  two  East  Indians  of  high  rank  and  influence 
calling  in  Suffolk- street  to  chastise  the  author  of  the  satire  and 
staying  there  to  dine  and  make  merry  with  him.  *  Each  cries 
that's  not  levell'd  at  me ! '  It  is  certain  that  two  persons  were 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at,  Sir  Matthew  White  and  General 
Smith,  the  latter  being,  like  Foote's  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  the  son  of 
a  cheesemonger;  and  the  Suffolk-street  story  appears  to  be  con- 
.firmed  by  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of  George  Garrick's  to 
his  brother  written  after  the  comedy  was  played,  in  which  he 
mentions  it  as  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Foote  was  going  to  dine 
with  General  Smith  at  Sir  Matthew  White's,  and  likewise  lie 
all  night  there,  and  this  by  strong  invitation.  '  Foote  is  afraid,' 
he  adds,  '  that  they  will  put  him  in  the  coalhole.' 

The  assault  upon  sentimental  comedy  in  his  celebrated  Puppet- 
show  succeeded  the  Nabob  ;  but  the  piece  written  for  the  puppets, 
Piety  in  Pattens,  of  which  you  were  to  learn  by  the  moral  how 
maidens  of  low  degree  might  become  rich  from  the  mere  effects  of 
morality  and  virtue,  and  by  the  literature  how  thoughts  the  most 
common-place  might  be  concealed  under  cover  of  words  the  most 
high  flown,  was  never  printed.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  a  lively 
exordium  spoken  by  Foote  himself,  lavish  of  learning  and 
pleasantry,  and  in  which,  among  other  things,  there  is  a  laugh 
at  Garrick  for  his  Stratford  Jubilee.  For  this  affair  unhappily 
had  brought  a  coolness  again  between  the  friends.  Garrick's 
stewards,  and  wands,  and  mulberry  medallions,  and  white-topped 
gloves,  and  fireworks  that  would  not  go  off,  and  rain  and  dirt- 
draggled  masquerading,  and  above  all  William  Whitehead's  silly 
lines  to  him — 

'  A  nation's  taste  depends  on  you, 
Perhaps  a  nation's  virtue  too ' — 
so  utterly  overthrew  the  wit's  patience  that  he  proposed  to  have 
a  pasteboard  imitation, *  and-  to  cap  the  couplet  with  *  Cock- 

*  '  Pray,  Sir,  are  your  puppets  to  be  as  large  as  life  ? '  asked  a  lady  of  fashion. 
*  Oh  dear,  Madam,  no,'  replied  Foote ;  '  not  much  above  the  size  of  Garrick.' 
Horace  Walpole  describes  to  one  of  his  correspondents  the  interference  of  Lord 
Stafford  mentioned  in  the  text.  '  Garrick,'  he  says,  *  by  the  negotiation  of  a  Secretary 
of  State,  has  made  peace  with  Foote,  and  by  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  be 
left  out  of  the  puppet-show.' 
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a-doodle-do  [ '  But  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  interposed^  and  un- 
expectedly at  his  door  the  two  managers  met.  It  was  the  genial 
dinner-hour,  and  as  they  alighted  from  their  chariots  significant 
looks  were  exchanged,  Garrirk  broke  the  silence,  *  What  is  it, 
war  or  peace?*  '  Oli,  peace  by  all  means  I '  said  Foote,  with 
frank  good  will.     And  he  kept  his  word. 

The  laugh  in  the  Puppet-show  rxoidium  was  good-natured,  the 
interchange  of  hospitalities  between  Hampton  and  North-End 
was  resumed,  and  each  became  again  the  other's  affectionate  ser- 
vant. A  dinner  is  proposed  by  Foote,  at  which  the  guests  are 
to  be  common  friends,  and  to  the  invitation  Garriik  pleasantly 
responds  that,  whether  himself  inclined  to  North-End  or  not,  a 
small  attention  to  his  honour  would  have  to  take  him,  as  Mrs, 
Garrick  was  resolved,  incase  of  auv  prudery  on  his  part,  to  go  alone. 
Nor  does  Foote1  s  gallantry  fail  him  in  return.  We  have  before  us 
an  unpublished  letter*  in  winch  lie  describes  a  compliment  he  had 
ventured  to  pay  Mrs.  Garrick  in  a  new  piece,  and,  as  the  com- 
pliment is  not  now  to  be  found  in  his  published  writings,  the 
reader  may  not  object  to  see  it  here.  The  superiority  of  female 
government  is  asserted  from  the  flourishing  state  of  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  governed  at  the  same  period  by  the  Prin- 
cess des  Ursins,  Madame  do  Maintenon,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  when,  an  objection  being  made  from  the  success  of 
Drury-lane  theatre  under  the  acknowledged  direction  of  a  man, 
to  weaken  the  plea  he  too  is  said  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
assisted  in  his  councils  bv  a  Madame  de  Maitiienou,  Where- 
upon Garrick's  delight  reveals  itself  by  a  message  of  cordial 
congratulation  on  the  success  of  the  Bankrupt)  which  he  has 
heard,  from  a  gentleman  who  loves  and  understands  alike  the 
stage  and  the  law,  is  Footers  best  performance.  Among  the 
best  it  certainly  is,  for  its  high  and  legitimate  aim.  T 
was  no  mere  personal  bitterness  in  it  Indeed  he  struck  out 
of  it  many  allusions  that  might  have  given  pain  to  Sir  George 
Fordyce,  whose  failure  from  unwise  speculation  in  that  year, 
though  it  spread  wonder  and  dismay  over  London,  left  his  cha- 
racter unimpeached  ;  and  he  levelled  it  exclusively  at  knavish 
manufacturers  of  bankruptcies  on  'Change,  and  not  less  wicked 
inventors  of  calumnies  in  the  low  and  prurient  press. 


"  Another  of  this  date,  which  has  not  yet  seen  the  Light,  is  sufficiently  brief 
and  okaraeterSstu  to  be  appended  here :— '  Tun  and  I  are  a  couple  of  buckets ; 
whilst  you  are  raising  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare.  J  am  endeavouring  toeink  it, 
and  for  this  purpose  L  frliull  give  nest  Monday1  ibe  tragedy  of  fiffff.  the  Prince 
,  hut  even  in  this  ait  nation  we  shall  wunt  your  MNfftMMG  to  pull  our  poet 
above  ground  —  the  Ghost's  armour,  which  if  you  will  give  your  housekeeper 
i    to   deliver,  you   will    be  extremely   kind    tu   y..nr   affectionate    servant, 
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It  was  after  the  production  of  this  comedy  Foote  went  to  Irela 
for  the  last   lime.      In  the  preceding  year  he  had  bid  Scotland 
farewell.     Such  journeys  involved  fatigue  and  endurance  inthos 
days,  and,  though  he  is  now  little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  we 

lav  see  that  age  is  stealing  on  him.  In  that  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh,*  he  wrote  to  Tate  Wilkinson,  he  had  encountered  | 
perils  than  in  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  ;  for,  not  to  mention  moun- 
tains, precipices,  savage  cataracts,  and  more  savage  men,  be  liad 
been  locked  up  for  near  a  week  in  a  village,  dirty,  dismal,  and 
[date,    by    a    fall  of  snow.      But  he    turned    with  pleasanter 

boughts  to  Ireland.     Friends  were  there  who  had  always  w»,'k 
for  him  ;  the  place  was  associated  with  his  earliest  success ;  and 
never  had  warmer  greeting  been  given  him  than  on  his  visit  soon 
after  his    accident,    the    first    after    Faulkner's    verdict.      Lord 

[ownshend  was  then  Lord-lieutenant,  and  the  Bedford  and  Rigby 
spitalitics  were  redoubled.  His  plays  were  commanded  more 
than  once,  and  the  result  of  the  engagement  was  to  reimburse  a 
gpreai  loss  he  had  undergone  at  play  in  passing  through  Bath  to 
Holyhead,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  Haymarket  a  richer  man  tha 
he  left  it.  Lord  Harcourt  was  now  Lord-lieutenant,  and  he  kne* 
the  same  kindness  awaited  him. 

Yet  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  occasional  prologue  he 
had  written  for  his  opening  night,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Nabob.  He  reminds  the  Irish  that  they  first  had  acknowledged  his 
humour  as  an  actor  f  *  you  gave,  at  least  discovered  first,  the  vei 
and,  contrasting  his  youthful  outset  five-and-twenty  years  bock 
with  what  he  was  then  to  present  to  them,  can  find  but  this  sub- 
ject for  self-congratulation  in  it,  that — 

1  If  age  contracts  mv  muscles,  shrills  my  tone, 
No  man  will  claim  those  foibles  as  his  own 

*  It  was  said  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  that  he  gave  entertainments  « 
usually  extravagant  as  a  rebuke  to  Scotch  parsimony,  and  used  to  send  his  cook 
to  market  in  a  sedan-chair.  An  anecdote  of  the  "visit,  which  wc  have  from  BoxweU, 
ought  not  to  he  omitted.  Foote  was  at  a  large  dinner-party,  where  Boswcll  al» 
was  present,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  Johnson.  The  wit  instantly  made 
merry  at  Johnson's  expense.  And  it  was  very  coarse  jocularity,  says  Hoswell,  ami 
made  the  company  laugh  so  much  that  he  felt  it  was  not  civil  to  himself.  So,  as  a 
Roland  for  Foote's  Oliver,  he  tells  them  that  he  at  least  had  lately  heard  a  capital 
thing  from  Johnson,  whatever  other  people's  experience  of  him  had  bean.  *  Ah' 
niy  old  friend  Sam,'  says  Foote,  '  no  man  says  better  things;  do  let  us  ha' 
■  Why,  he  said,'  rejoins" Boswcll, '  when  I  asked  bim  if  you  were  not  an  infidel,  dipt 
if  you  were,  you  were  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel;  that  is  to  say,  you  bad 
never  thought  upon  the  subject.'  There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  this  coarseness, 
which  of  coarse  Foote  did  not  relish;  and  Boswcll  declares,  with  much  self-admi- 
ration for  the  disagreeable  thing  he  had  been  delivered  of,  he  never  saw  Foote  go 
disconcerted,  grave,  and  angry,  *  What,  Sir  ! '  said  he,  *  talk  thus  of  a  man  ef 
liberal  education — a  man  who  for  years  was  at  the  University  of  Oxford — a  man 
who  has  added  sixteen  new  characters  to  the  drama  of  his  country  ! '  And  he  pro- 
ceeded earnestly  to  resent  the  gross  imputation. 

But 
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But  with  his  brother  actors,  before  and  behind  the  scene,  all  was 
with  him  as  of  old.  O'Keefe  was  a  hanger  about  the  Dublin 
theatre  Id  those  days,  and  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards 
recalled  with  a  kindly  and  vivid  impression  the  celebrated  wit, 
with  his  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  his  smile  so  irresistible 
with  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  his  voice  rather  harsh  except 
when  imitating  others.  People  wondered  at  him  in  Dublin, 
according  to  O'Keefe,  for  the  dinners  and  wine  he  gave,  and  for 
what  seemed  something  of  a  parade  of  affluence;  but  this  made 
p;irt  of  the  man.  He  never  saw  him,  he  adds,  that  he  was  not  sur- 
rounded by  laughers,  for  none  that  came  near  him  could  help  it ; 
and  nothing  struck  him  so  much  as  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
one  night,  when,  sitting  in  the  green-room  as  usual  amid  a 
crowded  circle  of  the  performers,  all  in  full  laugh  at  and  with 
him,  he  was  suddenly  disconcerted  by  observing  one  young  actort 
who  had  fixed  himself  right  before  the  centre  of  attraction,  main- 
tain steadily  a  calm,  grave,  quiet  face,  unmoved  by  the  roar 
around.  It  was  an  actor  whom  O'Keefe  had  that  very  morning 
Uma  drilled  by  Foote  in  one  of  his  comedies,  when  he  mis- 
jih  nounced  a  word.  'Ha,  ha  I  *  cried  Foote:  *  What's  that, 
>phagus?  the  word  is  sarcophagus;  it's  derived  from  the 
Greek,  you  know;  I  wonder  that  did  not  strike  you!'  But  the 
youth  1 1 ad  some  wit,  it  would  seem,  if  he  had  little  Greek,  aud 
he  punished  Foote  in  the  manner  just  related. 

It  was  not,  however,  simply  as  a  jester  he  had  such  vogue 
with  his  brother  performers.  They  are  a  kindly,  genial  race, 
and  Foote  was  always  generous  to  them.  In  this  respect,  cer- 
tainly, he  took  the  lead  of  the  Drury-lane  manager.  He  seems 
to  have  had  less  of  the  common  vice  of  the  profession  than  almost 
any  actor  on  record,  for  it  was  assuredly  not  jealousy  of  Garrick 
that  made  him  laugh  at  the  attempt  to  set  Powell  above  him, 
and,  this  case  excepted,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  debutants.  Shuter,  Weston,  Tate  Wilkinson,  Cas- 
tallo,  Baddely,  Edwin,  all  these  men  he  brought  forward  himself, 
made  known,  assisted  in  every  way;  and  it  was  not  alone  actors 
of  merit,  but  the  hoi  polloi  of  the  scene,  who  experienced  his 
goodwill.  Old  actors  were  now  with  him  at  the  Haymarket, 
who  had  been  with  him  since  he  first  went  there,  whom  he  had 
kept  till  they  had  long  outlived  their  work,  and  whose  presence 
on  the  salary-list  he  still  justified  to  his  economical  friend  Jewel, 
by  the  remark  that  *  he  kept  them  on  purpose  to  show  the  su- 
perior gentlemanly  manners  of  the  old  school.'  During  this 
very  winter  in  Dublin  he  was  taken  so  ill  one  day  at  rehearsal 
that  he  was  obliged  to  announce  upon  the  stage  his  inability 
to  play.     *  Ah,  Sir/  said  a  poor  actor  who  overheard  him,    *  if 
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you  will  not  play*  we  shall  have  no  Christmas  dinner.'  (Ha!? 
said  he  at  on  re,  '  if  my  playing  gives  you  a  Christmas  dinner, 
play  I  will ! '  and,  O'Keefe  adds,  ill  as  he  was  he  kept  his 
word. 

Not  many  days  later  his  life  was  endangered  by  an  accident 
which  has  not  till  now  been  publicly  described.  He  relates  it 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Garrick,  dated  on  the  last  day  of  December 
1773,  which  has  not  before  hern  printed,  and  which  leaves  as  vivid 
and  characteristic  an  impression  of  Foote  as   perhaps  any  single 

i  has  ever  been  able  to  convey  of  any  writer.  It  requires  I 
explanation.  Jewel  is  his  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  ah. 
faithful  friend.     Tbe  allusion  to  Macklin  is  to  his  recent  au' 

l  <>f  jdays.  Little  Jephson,  whom  he  Uerc  so  happily  mimics  on 
the  para  is  the  same  who  afterwards  wrote  plays  that  Horace 
Walpole  protested  were  superior  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
would  live  for  all  a^es.  Faulkner  needs  no  description  Iron 
tnit  the  reader  will  compare  what  he  is  made  to  say  so  sh 
with  what  we  have  formerly  said  of  him.  Little  Dot  is  the  elder 
Colman.  Nor  is  the  allusion  to  the  Literary  Club  the  least 
carious  point  of  this  various  and  interesting  letter.  The  Club  had 
been  in  existence  ten  years,  yet  Foote,  a  man  to  whom  the  best 
society  of  his  time  was  accessible,  lias  only  now  heard  of  it  ! 

1  Mr  dear  Sta, — Had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and  resolution  of 
my  old  friend,  and  your  great  admirer,  Jewel,  your  humbl 
would  latt  night  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  reading- in  bed. 
eursed  custom  !     The  candles  set  fire  to  the  curtains,  and  the  bed  was 
instantly  set  in  1  blaae.     He  rushed  in,  hauled  me  out  of  the  room, 
tore  down  and  trampled  the  paper  and  curtains,  and  so  extinguished 
the  flames,     The  bed  wns  burnt,  and  poor  Jewel's  hands  most  mise. 
scorched.     So  you  see,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  call  foresee  the  great  esoi 
for  which  lie  was  born.      Macklin,  though  a  blockhead  in  his  manlmed 
and  youth,  turns  out  a  wit  and  a  writer  on  the  brink  of  thegra»e  , 
Foote,  never  very  remarkable  for  his  personal  gracCBj  in  the  decline  of 
his  life  was  very  near  becoming  a  toast. 

*  I  never  saw  the  Monitor  you  allude  to.  It  is  a  paper  stigmatized 
here  lor  it ^  virulence.  However,  it  has  had  no  apparent  effect  upon 
the  publie,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  nights  I  have  played. 

'  Little  Jephson,  who  owes  his  establishment  on  this  side  the  water 
to  me,  is  (by  being  smuggler]  into  Parliament)  become  in  his  own  idea 
a  man  of  importance.  lie  lias  been  delivered,  in  a  senate  frequent  and 
full,  of  a  false  conception  or  two;  and  is  unanimously  declared  by  his 
colk:i'4iii  -  incapable  of  either  facundity  or  fecundity  - 

*  The  first  time  I   met  with  my  gentleman  was  about  a  month  after 
my  land  in  rr,  at  the  Parliament-house.     He  had  fixed  himself  oi 
lowest  bench  next  the  floor,  his  arms  folded  and  legs  across,  the 

eye  covered  by  his  hat,  and  the  left  occasionally  thrown  on  me  wil 
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unmarking  transitory  glance.  However,  the  very  polite  attention  paid 
to  me  by  the  Speaker,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Sir,  Conolly,  and.  indeed, 
all  the  men  of  consequence  there,  roused  the  Captain's  recollect .ion. 
He  approached  ni"  with  a  cold  compliment,  and  dropped  a  scarce 
audible  apology  for  not  having'  called  at  my  door;  but  puhlic-a-a-al'iirs 
had -a -so  entirely  engrossed  him,  that  he  had  really  no  leisure  to-a-a- 1 
1  oh  n  I  was  ready  to  laugh  in  his  face;  but  recollecting  a  gravity 
equal  to  hi*  own,  I  applauded  his  zeal  for  the  commonwealth.  Begged 
that  no  consideration  of  me  should  for  the  future  divert  his  thought! 
one  moment  from  the  cause  of  his  country.  Was  afraid  I  had  already 
taken  up  too  much  of  his  time.  Made  him  a  most  profound  lm\v. 
And  the  Copper  Captain  in  politics  with  great  gravity  retired  to  his 
seat.  I  find  he  has  been  left  by  Lord  Townshend  as  a  loud  of  in- 
cumbrance iijnin  hi>  raoceann  ;  but  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  mortgage.  He  has  since  the 
interview  been  very  frequent  and  free  with  my  knocker,  but  the  servants 
had  received  proper  instructions. 

1  I  have  often  met  here  a  Mr.  Vesey,  who  tells  me  that  he  belong3 
to  a  Club  with  you  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  eminent  talents.  I 
could  not  conceive  upon  what  motive  he  had  procured  admittance ; 
but  I  find  he  is  the  Accomptant-General  here,  so  I  suppose  you  have 
him  to  cast  up  the  reckoning-. 

*I  have  not  seen  Alderman  Fawkener.  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  take  some  little  notice  of  him  in  an  occasional  prologue.  The 
following  is  an  original  letter  of  his: 

•  To  —  Tic'ck,  I 
'  My  roost  dear  and  esteemed  Friend, — Your  concurring  in  opinion  with  me 
the  last  day  we  spent  so  igrMttty  tnwifhgfj  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  me  forth- 
with to  call  in  my  debits  huth' induced  me  Mi  advertize  you  that  1  have  com- 
missioned our  common  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Croaker,  altorney-ut-law,  to  sue  font  lo 
an  outlawry  for  one  hundred  pounds,  as  per  bond,  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
steady  and  firm  friendship  we  have  ever  maintained,  and  the  great  esteem  and 
respevi  1  entertain  for  the  valuable  memory  of  your  very  worthy  deceased  and 
ingenious  father,  Mr.  Saeretarj  Tickle,  compels  me  to  send  you  this  notice,  i 
my  dearest  friend, 

'  Your  most  faithful,  affectionate,  and  obedient 

*  Humble  servant  ull  death, 

•Geoboe   Fav  KKN'KB. 

1  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  success,  and  feel  no  compassion  tor 
Macklin,  Kenrick,  Covent-garden,  nor  that  little  Dot^  its  dirty  difectof. 
At  this  season  the  winds  are  so  variable,  that  I  may  possibly  see  you 
before  you  can  acquaint  me  with  this  reaching  your  hands.  Y*m  may 
assure  Mrs.  Garrick  that  flattering  is  not  one  of  my  failings,  and  that 
she  has  the  merit  of  making  me  constant  and  uniform  in  perhaps  the 
only  part  of  my  life — my  esteem  and  veneration  for  her.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Sir.    A  good  night,  and  God  bless  you.     Take  care  of  ihe  « ;mdle. 

'  Samuel  Foote*' 

He  soon  followed  his  letter,  and  not  long1  after  bis  re-appear- 
ance in  London  produced  his  Cozeners.  Here  again  was  legiti- 
mate satire.     It  exposed  traffickers  in  vice,  laughed  at  a  inoney- 
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borrowing  adventure  of  Charles  Fox's,  and  held  up  to  reprobatiun 
macaroni  preachers,  and  traders  in  simony.  Here  Mrs.  Rudd 
rehearsed  what  she  soon  after  acted  with  the  Perreaus,  nod  ■ 
gibbet  was  set  up  for  Doctor  Dodd  three  years  before  Lord 
Chesterfield  hanged  him.  A  clown  was  also  introduced  to  be 
perpetually  reminded  of  the  Graces,  in  ridicule  of  the  Chester- 
field Letters  then  just  given  to  the  world.  Foote  had  so  strong  an 
aversion  to  these  Letters,  indeed,  that  he  contemplated  also  a  more 
elaborate  burlesque  of  them.  Lord  Eliot  told  the  Boswcll  j 
that  he  intended  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  father  who  bad  so 
tutored  his  son,  and  to  show  the  son  an  honest  man  to  every  one 
else,  but  practising  upon  his  father  his  father's  maxims,  ami 
ways  cheating  him.  Johnson  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  de- 
sign, but  wished  the  son  to  be  an  out-and-out  rogue,  providing  oni  v 
that,  for  poetical  justice,  the  father  should  be  the  sole  sufferer. 
Perhaps  Johnson's  view  was  the  more  true,  and  Foote's  tbe  more 
dramatic. 

But   an   illness   intercepted  this   purpose,  which   was  not 
newed,  and  it  was  at  this  time   Boswell  heard  of  Foote's  bavin 
said  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.     Of  course  it  was  repeated 
Johnson,  and  was  met  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  true     'i 
the  good  old  man  more  truly  felt,  in  another  conversation 
It  might  have  been  true  ;  that  the  act  of  dying  is   not  really  i 
importance,   that  it    matters  far  less  how  a  man  dies  than  how 
lives,  and  that  it  will  at  any  rate  do  him  no  good  to  whine.     But 
though  Foote  was  not  of  the  whining  sort,  he  could  now   hardlv 
fail  to  mix  up,   with  wearying  and  depressing  thoughts  of  sick- 
ness and  approaching  age,  some  sense  of  life  misspent,  of  oppor- 
tunities lost,  of  resources  not  husbanded,  of  powers   imperfectly 
used  if  not  misapplied  ;  and  accordingly,  when  he  1 
this  illness,  at  the  close  of  1774  he  wrote  to  Garrick  in  conteu 
plation  of  passing  some  time  on  the  Continent,  and  ridding 
self  of  managerial   cares.     He  would  go  there,  be  s- 
pleasure  but  prudence,  for  he  is  tired  with  racking  his  brain,  lire 
of  toiling  like  a  horse,  and  crossing  seas  and  mountains   in  th 
dreariest  seasons,   merely  to  pay  servants'  wages  and  tradesmen's 
bills.     He  has  therefore  resolved  to  let  his  theatre  if  he  can  me 
with  a  proper  tenant,  and  he  asks  Garrick  to  help  biin  to  one, ; 
kisses  Mrs.  Garrkk's  hands. 

Such  thoughts  and  purposes,  however,  were  still  in  abeyance 
when  the  idea  of  a  new  comedy  occurred  to  him,  and  brought  on 
suddenly  the  last  and  most  terrible  trial  of  his  life.  He  vns  BO* 
to  have  a  bitter  test  unexpectedly  applied  to  the  principle  on  n 
throughout  all  his  life  he  had  based  his  habit  of  personal  cari- 
cature, and  to  find  it  wofully  fail  him.   *  There  was  at  this  time 
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prominent  before  the  world  n,  woman  of  such  notorious  vice  and 
such  conspicuous  station,  that  it  might  have  been  thought,  if 
ever  its  application  should  be  warrantable,  it  would  be  here; 
yet  when  he  struck  at  her,  she  struck  again,  and  her  blow 
proved  heavier  than  his.  He  had  hereafter  to  reflect  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  supposed  advantages  of  personal  satire  it  had 
this  enormous  disadvantage,  that  it  is  the  very  vice  which  most 
invites  its  exercise  that  is  most  able  to  bear  up  against  and 
defy  its  consequences.  The  sensitive  will  sink  under  injustice 
which  the  coarse  need  only  laugh  at. 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston  obtained  information  that  he  had 
tttirized  her  in  a  piece,  the  Trip  to  Calais,  then  in  the  licenser's 
hands.  Through  the  Chamberlain's  office  the  scrret  had  oozed. 
She  instantly  brought  all  her  influence  to  bear  on  Lord  Hertford. 
Poote  heard  of  her  intention,  and  wrote  a  masterly  letter  to  him. 
An  interview  with  the  Duehess  herself  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
s  followed,  hut  equally  against  offers  of  money  and  threat- 
enings  of  law  Foote  stood  firm,*  It  is  clear  that,  he  believed 
himself  right,  felt  his  case  to  be  so  strong  that  he  must  triumph, 
and  perceived  that  if  conquered  in  this  instance  his  vocation  as 
a  satirist  was  gone. 

He  told  Lord  Hertford,  therefore,  that  if  he  saw  good  to 
enforce  the  law  against  him,  it  would  deckle  his  fate  for  the 
future.  After  such  a  defeat,  it  would  lie  impossible  for  him  to 
muster  up  courage  enough  to  face  folly  again.  Yet  even  with 
this  grave  forecast  of  a  life  made  profitless,  he  would  not  shrink 
I  claiming  the  addition  of  a  Plaudite  to  the  Valeat  res 
htdicraf  During  his  continuance  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
he  had  never  sought  to  profit  by  flattering  their  passions  or 
falling  in  with  their  humours.  On  all  occasions  he  had  exerted 
his  little  powers,  as  indeed  he  thought  it  his  duty,  in  exposing 

*  lie  took  it  lightly  enough  at  this  time.  '  The  Duchess  offered  to  buy  it  off,' 
le,  *  but  Foote  would  uot  take  her  money,  and  swears  he  will  act  her  in 
Lady  Brampton'  (a  character  in  Steele's  Funeral),  '  which  to  be  sure  is  very 
applieni'i  I!  would  not  even  hold  the  Duchess  as  of  any  account  in  the  busi- 
ness. *  Why  hm  Lord  Bert/a  |  *  he  related,  la  one  mho 
■Sked  that  question  of  him.  '  Oh,  that's  intelligible  enough.  He  asked  me  to 
make  his  youngest  Bon  a  boxkecper,  and  because  1  would  no!  he  stomal  my  play.' 
To  those,  who  heard  it  this  had  a  double  meaning.  Garriek  al=o  thus  wrote  to 
Col  man  (June  25,  1775):— '  We  wanted  you  much  at  the  election  to-day.  Foote 
was  in  great  spirits,  but  bitter  against  ihe  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  will  bully  them 
into  a  licence.  The  Duchess  has  had  him  in  her  closet  and  offered  u>  bribe  hiin  ; 
but  Cato  himself,  though  he  had  one  more  leg  than  our  friend,  was  not  more 
stoically  virtuous  than  he  has  been.  You  shall  know  all  when  I  sew  you.'  A 
letter  of  Horace  Walpole's  is  worth  adding: — '  The  dame,'  he  write*  to  Mason 
(August  ■%  1775),  '  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  purlianieut.  nlbrvd  to  buy  him 
off.  Aristophanes*  6  Grecian  virtue  was  not  to  be  corrupted  ;  but  he  offered  In 
the  piece,  and  blot  Out  whatever  passages  she  would  mark  that  she.  th 
>le  to  her  ease.  She  was  too  cunning  to  bite  at  this  ;  and  they  par 
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foibles  however  much  the  favourites  of  the  day,  and  condemn- 
ing prejudices  however  protected  or  popular.  Sometimes  be 
h. 'i -ved  he  had  done  this  with  success.  At  any  rate,  he  hail 
never  lost  his  credit  with  the  public,  because  the}'  knew,  whatever 
errors  of  judgment  he  might  have  committed,  be  proceeded  on 
principle.  They  knew  that  he  had  disdained  being  either  the 
echo  or  the  instrument  of  any  man  however  exalted  his  station, 
and  that  he  had  never  consented  to  receive  reward  or  protection 
from  any  other  hands  than  their  own. 

Lord  Hertford  felt  the  difficulty,  and  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  act  fairly  in  the  circumstances.     He  saw  Foote  and  sug- 
gested a  compromise.     Foote  at  once  conceded  that   he  would 
remove  any  particular  passages  pointed  out   as  overstepping  tli 
fair  limits  of  public  satire,  but  to  this  the  Duchess  flatly  refu 
consent.      Nothing1   would    satisfy  her  but   entire    suppressiu 
For    this  she   would   even  remunerate   him,   but  no  other  con 
dition  would  she  tolerate.     In  a  second  interview  at   Kingston- 
house,    in     the     presence    of    Lord    Moimtstuart,    he    rejecte 
'splendid  offers'    to    this  effect    then  made    to   him.      He 
held  himself  safe.     He  could   not  believe,  as  he  wrote  t<«  Lord 
Hertford,  that  because  a  capricious  woman  conceived  that  be 
pinned  her  ruffle  awry,  he  should  be  punished  by  a  pon 
struck  deep  in  his  heart. 

But  he  did  not  know  the  antagonist  with  whom  he  had 
deal,  or  that  the  wound  was  indeed  to  be  mortal.  She 
now  called  to  her  aid  a  man  as  devoid  of  principle  as  herself,  ami 
with  even  more  abundant  means  of  giving  effect  to  his  rerklesa 
audacity  of  wickedness.  This  fellow,  one  Jackson,  an  Irish 
parson  who  afterwards  became  involved  in  treasonable  prat, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  poisoned  himself  in 
prison  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  at  once 
opened  all  the  batteries  of  most  unscrupulous  libel  against  Foot*1. 
The  effect  may  be  imagined  of  the  use  of  money  without  stint,  ia 
the  execution  without  remorse  of  such  a  scheme.  It  is  appalling 
even  yet  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  that  thy. 
and  see  the  cold  and  cruel  persistence  in  the  attacks  against  the 
great  humourist,  into  whose  vortex  even  journals  calling  them* 
selves  respectable  were  drawn. 

Foote  at  last  showed  a  certain  sign  of  quailing  under  it.  A  cry 
of  pain  was  wrung  from  him.  He  offered  to  suppress  the  M 
which  had  given  offence,  if  the  Duchess  would  give  direct 
that  the  newspaper  attacks  should  not  continue.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  after  the  visit  of  one  of  licr  friends,  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  had  eagerly  interceded  for  her:  but  in 
whatever  way  elicited,  it  presented  itself  as  a  triumph,  and  s<> 
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she  treated  it.  She  rejected  his  offer  with  contempt,  and 
called  him  not  only  a  base  coward  and  a  slanderous  buffoon, 
a  mcrrviuidrew  and  a  theatrical  assassin,  but  struck  at  l/mi 
with  even  fouler  and  more  terrible  imputations,  Walpole  i  as 
described  her  letter  and  its  sequel.  '  Drunk  with  triumph  she 
w«>uld  give  the  mortal  blow  with  her  own  hand,  but,  as  the  instru- 
ment she  chose  was  a  fjoo$c-(\\.\\\\*  the  stroke  recoiled  on  herself. 
She  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Evening  Post  which  not  the  lowest  of 
her  class,  who  tramp  in  patti'iis,  would  have  set  her  mark  to. 
Billingsgate  from  a  Ducal  coronet  was  inviting;  however,  Foote, 
with  all  the  delicacy  she  ought  to  have  used,  replied  only  with 
wit,  irony,  and  confounding  satire.  The  Pope  will  not  be  able 
to  wash  out  the  spots  with  all  the  holy  water  in  the  Tiber.  T 
imagine;  .she  will  escape  :i  trial,  bat  Foote  has  given  hrr  the 
de grace.'  Soon  after  he  wrote  to  Mason,  'What  a  chef- 
il'n-uvre  is  Footers  answer  1*  to  which  Mason  responds,  'I  agree 
you  in  thinking  Footers  answer  onn  ■  >I  the  \nv  beftt  things 
in  the  English  language,  and  prefer  it  in  its  kind  :  Mr,  Pope's 
letter  to  Lord  Hervey  is  nothing  to  it.'  *  The  Duchess  is  a 
clever  sort  of  woman/  said  a  country  squire  who  had  received 
some  services  from  her,  *but  she  was  never  so  much  out  in  her 
life  as  when  she  ventured  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foote' 

Masterly  and  complete  as  the  answer  was,  however,  it  was 
written  with  an  aching  heart.  Openly  Foote  would  not  now  shrink, 
but  her  stab  was  rankling  in  him.  She  did  not  escape  her  trial. 
She  was  arraigned  for  bigamy  before  her  peers,  was  convicted, 
stripped  of  her  title  of  Duchess,  and,  as  Donning  threatened  her, 
Blight  have  been  burnt  in  the  hand,  but  that  meanwhile  the 
death  of  her  first  husband's  brother,  Lord  Bristol,  Bad  given  her 
still  the  right  to  that  privilege  of  peerage  she  claimed,  and 
which,  enabling  her  to  leave  the  court  punished  only  by  a  lower 
step  in  the  rank  of  nobility,  left  the  record  of  those  portentous 
proceedings,  partly  a  State  Trial  and  partly  a  History  of  Moll 
dors,  to  carry  its  traits  of  dignified  morality  and  justice 
down  to  succeeding  generations.  But  though  her  trial  was  thus 
over,  Foote *s  was  but  to  begin.  He  resolved  to  drag  forth  the 
secret  libeller  and  fight  the  matter  out  with  him.  He  recast 
Trip  to  Calais;  struck  out  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile;  put  in, 
under  the  guise  of  a  low  Irish  pimp  and  pander  whom  he  called 
Dr.  Viper,  his  hidden  slanderer  Dr.  Jackson;  and  announced 
the  first  night  of  the  Capuchin, 

The  comedy  was  played  at  the  IJavinarket  a  few  months  after 
the  Kingston  trial,  when  Foote  played  Dr.  Viper  and  threw  into 
it  his  bitterest  pungency  of  manner  as  well  as  words.  It  was 
successful,  yet  with  a  difference  from  old  successes.       The  house 
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pntked  with  enemies,  and,  though  the  friends  wore  stun 
enough  to  carry  it  against  opposition,  the  opposition  was  als 
strong  enough  still  to  make  itself  heard.  Jackson's  libels  hai 
not  bean  without  their  effect  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
Hayinarket.  'There  was  great  appl.ei.se,  hut  ralher  more  die 
approbation/  says  Miss  Wilkes,  when  she  saw  it,  some  night 
alter  the  first.  Nevertheless  it  was  acted  until  the  theatre  closed 
Jackson  had  meanwhile  resolved  that  If  possible  the  theatre  ncv< 
should  reopen,  avid  be  took  his  measures  ;i<  -onl'iugl  v. 

•Such  was  the  character  of  the  libels  against  Foote,  and  their 
inveterate  frequency  between  the  closing  of  that  season  and  the 
opening  of  the  next,  that  it  soon  became  obvious  the  matte 
couhl  not  rest  where  it  was.  The  impression  became  gcmi 
that,  without  first  applying  authorised  means  to  arrest  the 
calumny,  the  Hn\  neirkei  must  remain  shut.  Notices  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  respectable  journals.  But,  whatever  EWta  mav 
have  felt,  his  attitude  betrayed  no  discomposure.  He  took 
public  notice  of  the  rumours.  His  advertisements  appeared 
usual)  only  a  little  later;  and  at  the  close  of  M<iv  be  opened 
season  of  1771}  with  the  Bankrupt.  The  house  was  trammed, 
men  of  rank  and  men  of  letters  were  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre, 
and  something  too  evidently  was  expected.    Jt  broki  soi 

as  Foote  appeared,  when  such  was  the    reception  (riven  him   hv 
small  lvii«.t   lit    people   stationed  in  the  gallery  that  all  the  ladie 
lent  in  the  boxes  immediately  withdrew.     But  even  then  In 
showed  no  lack  of  OOOrage,  and  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  which 
he  at  once  stepped  forward  and  addressed  the  n\  ;irotlured 

a  vndden    revulsion  in  his   favour  among  those  who   before  had 

►wa  indifference.  He  appealed  to  their  humanity  and  ji 
jlehiid  summoned  ids  libeller  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  an 
tfant  very  day  the  rule  had  been  made  absolute.  Were  they  iu>t  M 
noble  and  too  just  to  discard  an  old  servant  without  giving  hit 
time  to  prove  that  he  had  never  been  unworthy  of  their  In 
and  would  never  disgrace  their  protection?  The  comedy  wo 
permitted  to  proceed,  and  a  riot  was  not  ag;un  a1tcmpt« 

But  Jackson  had  not  yet  thrown  his  last  slake.  He  ha 
hardly  been  convicted  as  a  libeller  in  the  highest  common-law 
court,  and  publiclv  dismissed  from  the  paper  which  had  to  DSlke 
a  formal  apology  for  his  libel,  when  there  appeared  suil< 
at  Don -street  a  discarded  coachman  of  Foote's,  a  fellow  of  the; 
worst  character,  whom  the  subsequent  proceedings  branded  vtitli 
unspeakable  infamy,  who  preferred  a  charge  against  bis  l*te 
master  giving  open,  confessed,  and  distinct  form  to  all  the 
unspeakable  rumours  for  which  Jackson  had  been  com  ictctl. 
We   spare  the  reader  the  miserable  detail.      For  months  Foot 
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was  kept  with  an  accusation  hanging  over  him,  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  embitter  the  most  unsullied  life  against  which  it  might  be 
l>n-athed.  Every  artifice  was  used  to  prolong  the  time  of  trial. 
But  meanwhile  he  proved  his  friends.  There  was  not  a  step  in 
the  preparation  of  his  defence  which  was  not  solicitously  watched 
l»v  Ciarriik.  *  I  have  been  most  cruelly  used,5  Foote  at  last  writes 
to  him,  *  but  1  have,  thank  God,  go!  to  the  bottom  of  this  infernal 
contrivance.  God  for  ever  bless  you.*  l  My  dear,  kind  Irii'iid,' 
he  writes  the  following  day,  *  ten  thousand  thanks  for  TOUT 
1  shall  make  the  proper  use  of  it  directly-  I  am  to  swear  to  an 
information  this  evening.  My  spirits  are  much  better,  but  1  run 
Cfctiguod  to  death  with  such  ;t  crowd  of  comforters  ;  I  hare  tins 
instant  got  rid  of  a  room-full.  May  nothing  but  halcyon  days 
ami  nights   crown  the  rest  of  your  life!   is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

9.  Poors.1 

I  With  such  crowds  of  comforters  Hoiking  round  him,  he  was  able 
t.i  piny  his  various  comedies  as  usual,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
played  better.  So  far  from  being  abandoned,  so  far  from  any 
one  doubting  or  turning  from  him,  Cooke  says  that  '  his  theatre, 
I  the  first  moment  of  the  charge  to  the  close  of  the  trial, 
exhibited  a  continual  assemblage  of  rank,  learning,  fashion,  and 
friendship.  Among  the  two  former  classes  particularly  are  to 
be  numbered  two  royal  Dukes,  the  late  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the 
Marquis  of  Tmvnshend,  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Fitsherbcrt,  many  foreign  noblemen,  and  a  group 
of  others  of  the  first  respectability.'  *  Mr.  Dunning  was  his 
<  oimse),  and,  the  case  having  been  moved  into  the  King's  Bench, 
Lord  Mansfield  was  his  judge.  The  charge  had  scarcely  been 
stated  before  it  was  demolished,  and  the  special  jury,  even  refusing 
'.',  turn  round  in  the  box,  at  once  cried  out  together,  Not  guilty. 
But  hardly  could  it  have  been  guessed,  until  this  issue  wis  known, 
what  a  deep  and  sensitive  suffering  Foote*s  manliness  and  spirit 
had  concealed.  Murphy  hastened  from  the  court  to  Suffolk- 
rtiCrt  to  ho  messpuger  of  the  glad  tidings,  when  his  old  friend, 
instead  of  manifesting  JOJi  fell  to  the  ground  in  strong  hysterics. 
His  theatre  was  soon  let  to  Col  man,  and  under  the  new  manage- 
ment he  played  but  thrice.  A  few  months  before  that  final 
appearance  wo  get  our  last  near  glitOJtta  of  him,  and  see  one   of 


*  Cooke  doe*  not  mention,  but  it  is  well  worth  recording  here,  that  the  King  also 
look  occasion  during  the  interval  to  command  the  Hay  market  pel  formaiices,  when 
perhaps  the  solitary  instance  occurred  of  a  play  damned  in  the  presence  of  pqj 
It  was  th<-  Do*  tor  Thonaui  Franklin  flwn  the  TH 

of  Destouches,and  was  played  after  one  of  Foote's  comedies.  When  Foote  lighted 
i lie  King  to  his  ehair,  hi*  Majesty  asked  who  the  piece  was  written  by  f  '  By  one 
of  your  Majesty's  chaplains,  said  Foote,  unable  even  then  to  suppress  his  wit; 
'  and  dull  enough  to  have  been  written  by  a  bishop.' 
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the  last  flashes  of  his  humour.  It  is  at  the  Queen's  dra 
room  in  January,  1777,  Greeted  heartily  by  all  around  him, 
made  to  feel  that  his  infamous  persecutors  had  not  been  able  to 
sully  his  name,  singled  out  for  recognition  by  his  sovereign,  the 
old  spirit  for  a  while  reasserts  its  sway.  *  .Sir  George  VV  airm,' 
says  Cumberland,  who  also  was  present,  Mind  his  O  lied 

off  liis  ribbon,  encircled  with  diamonds  to  the  value  of  700/. 
Foote  was  there  and  lays  it  upon  the  parsons,  having  secured,  as 
he  says,  his  gold  snuff-box.  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  upon  seeing  so 
many  black  gowns  in  the  room.' 

In  May,  1777,  he  played  at  the  Haymarket  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.  Cooke  saw  hint,  and  says  his  cheeks 
were  lank  and  withered,  his  eyes  had  lost  their  fire,  and  his 
person  was  sunk  and  emaciated.  Five  months  later  he  1  ii 
for  Dover,  not  without  the  presentiment  that  he  would  never 
return.  He  had  a  choice  collection  of  pictures  in  Suffolk-street, 
among  them  a  fine  portrait  of  the  incomparable  comedian, 
Weston,  who  had  died  the  preceding  year;  and  on  the  dap 
before  his  journey,  after  examining  them  all  in  a  way  wholly 
unusual  with  him,  he  suddenly  stopped  as  he  was  leaving 
mum,  went  up  again  to  Weston's  picture,  and,  after  a  stead*, 
silent  gaze  at  it  for  some  minutes,  exclaimed  with  tears  in  bis 
voice,  'Poor  Weston!'  and  then  turning  to  Jewel,  with  what 
sounded  as  a  tone  of  sad  reproach  for  his  own  fancied  serin \\\, 
'it  will  very  soon  be  poor  Footi\  or  the  intelligence  of  my  spirits 
deceives  me.' 

He  readied  Dover  on  his  way  to  France  on  the  20tb  October, 
1777,  attended  by  one  servant.  He  had  suffered  much  fatigue 
on  the  journey,  and  next  morning  at  breakfast  was  seized  with  a 
sniveling  fit,  under  which  he  sank  in  three  hours.  Jewel  had  at 
once  been  sent  for,  and  arrived  only  to  take  charge  of 
for  removal  to  London.  But  before  he  left  Dover  he  wished  to 
have  some  memorial  there  of  the  death  of  a  man  so  celebrated,  and 
this  faithful  servant  and  treasurer,  who  had  been  for  yew 
attendance  on  him,  who  knew  all  his  weakness,  all  his  foibh 
that  most  intimately  reveals  a  man's  nature  in  the  hard  money 
business  of  the  world,  could  think  of  nothing:  more  appropriate 
for  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  than  to  express  bovr 
liberal  he  was  in  spending  what  too  inanv  men  use  all  their  care 
to  keep,  and  he  therefore  ordered  to  be  cut  upon  the  marble 
nothing  about  his  humour  or  his  genius,  about  his  writing  or  his 
acting1,  but  that  he  had  a  '  hand  open  as  day  (<•  melting  charity.1 
And  so  we  may  have  him.  He  lies  in  the  cloisters  of  Wei 
minster  Abbey,  without  any  memorial  either  in  stone  or  marble, 
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religion.  222  —  increase  of  sailors, 
223  —  Edward  Courtenay,  223  — 
foreign  princes,  ib. — her  secession, 
224 — statesmen  aud  favourites,  22 i 
— suitors.  926 — Philip  of  Spain,  ib. — 
Eric  of  Sweden,  2x7  —  Charles  of 
Austria  and  others,  223  —  Sir  W, 
Pickering  tad  ihe  Karl  of  Lcieetic 
ib.— Sir  ('.  Hatton,  983—  Da 
Anjou,  237—  Uobert,  Earl  of  Essex. 

the  relation  between  the  f; 
and  her  favourites  considered,  23y- 
claimants  to  the  succession,   245  — 
her  finance  department,   2*7  — 
sonal   tastes,  24  R— political  t 
249. 

Ellacombe,  Rev.  II.  T..  on  bells,  308. 
ausedia  Britanntaa,  339-358. 
uid.  Lives  uf  the  Queens  of,! 
—effect  of  the  Salic   law,   t'A. — onr 
national  Queens,  208.  and  see  Eliza- 
beth. 

English  Humourists,  the.  of  thf 

teeiiih  Century,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
483. 

Eric,  King  of   Sweden,   courtship  of 
with  Queen  Elian!" 

Essex,  Robert  Bar]  of,  '^38. 
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Faith,   the  Frlipse  ..f,  4*8  —  author's 
main  de«i«n,  in.  — Mr.  F.  Newman's 
Phases  of  Faith,  449-  family  matters, 
450 — irreverence  of  expressions,  ib. 
— irritation  against  his  critic,  452' 
defence  of  the  use  of  ridicule  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  453— object  of  th 
work,  454  — Mr.  Newman  on  Revela- 
tion, 456— on  historical  religion, 
— attacks  on  morality  of  tlie 
461 — instances  considered,  464 — hi* 
incapacity,  467 — stricture*  on  New 
Testament,    ib.—  on  468— 

Mr.    Rogers's  remarks,  4*0 — ou  his- 
torical infallibility, 

Feejee,  Life  in,  or  Five  Years  among  the 
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Cannibals,  by  a  Lady,  1G3,  au»l  see 

Melanesia. 

■  ration,  hyprcthral,  339  mtt. 

Fiji,  art  Feejec. 

Fish,  supply  of  t<i  London,  273— esti- 
mated total,  ! 

Foote,  Samuel,  sketch  of  his  career  as 
a  humourist,  483— recent  works  on 
humourists,  ib. — great  omission  iu, 
484 — claims  of  Foote,  ib. — his  object, 
485 — Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of,  ib. — 
his  writings,  486— readiness  of  hu- 
mour. 487  —  oontemporarit*,  489  — 
■rick  and  Quin,  ib, — his  iotroduc- 
llofl  to  a  club,  491— birth  and  parent* 
nge,  491  —  coll |M  lil'u,  4S*2 — family 
quarrels  of  the  Gooderes,  493— early 
London  life.  494— tha  Bedford,  490 
— joins  Mackliu  nL  the  Hay  market, 
498— Oibello,  49U— at  Drury-Laue, 
—the  character  of  Hayes,  SUl  — 
his  '  Diversions'  at  the  Hay  market, 
B  —its  results,  503—  chocolate  and 
tea  meetings,  504—  auction  of  pic- 
tures, 5U5—  *  The  Knights,'  507 — 
'Tit  for  Tat,"  508  — rivalry  With 
«.  'i-ick,  ib. — his  scholarship,  fill — 
irresistibility  of  his  wit,  512 — small 
beer  speculation,  US  '  thutriisi  VBr 

fakements  at  Co vent  Garden,  514  — 
laekliiis  lectures,  516 — the  exercise 
of  memory,  .'ilii — acquaintance  with 
i  pit),  517— chief  characteristics 
of  his  writings,  519 -'The  Author/ 
618 — character  of  Cudwalladt •> 
—its  suppression,  521 — Tale  VY  illuu- 
son,  ;.j2—  "The  Mii]»r,'  V2  1— '  The 
Wishes,'  528  —  rehearsal  al  Bubb 
P  hngton's,  ib. —  'The  Patron,'  ib. 
— Faulkner  r.  Foote,  5;tl  —  his  in- 
creased celebrity,  5U2— accitJcut  and 
loss  of  limb,  5;*3—  patent  grauted  to 
the  Hsy  market,  ib. — new  plays,  534 
—coolness  with  Garrick,  .*>:h; -letter 
to  him,  540— the  Cozeners,  541  —  a II— 
new,  542 — the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
54.1— persecution  of  Foots,  545 — his 
l«  548, 

Forrter,  John,  Life  of  Goldsmith  by, 
394,  and  tee  Goldsmith. 

France,  the  electric  telegraph  in,  15U. 
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Garrick,  David,  interview  and  disputes 
of  with  Goldsmith,  422— liberal  < 
438  —  epigram  on  Goldsmith,   438 — ■ 
Johnson'  s   opinion  of,  489— rivalry 
with  Foote,  008, 

Catty,  Uev.  A.,  308,  and  *ce  Bell. 


Geology  of  London,  363 —practical, 
364,  and  sec  Murebison. 
•ir.,  in  Parliame, 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  the  Life  and  Times 
of,  by  John  Forster,  3!>4. 

— — ,  the    Works   of,    edited    by 

Peter  Cunningham,  io.— anomaly  in 
the  character  of,  ib.— early  can 

. .  39  7— pedestriau  tout- 
home,  ih. — introduction  to  Richard- 
sou,  399 — usher  at  Peck  ham,  ib. — 
contributes  to  'The  Monthly  Re- 
view,' 400— appoiutmeut  to  India, 
402 — examination  at  BangBoaf  Hall, 
403 — difficulties,  ib.  — despond' 
404  —  lodgings  in  Green  Arbour 
Court,  108  Kssay  on  Polite  1. 
tag,  4ixi— ■  T'..-  Bee*  107  'Citizen 
of  the  World,'  409— 'The  Man  in 
Black,'  i6,— easiness  of  his  nature, 
410— anecdotes,  i*6.— visit  from  John- 
son, 411— Mr.  New  hern',  41  a— the 
Cockdane  Ghoet,  412— Life  of  Beau 
Nash.  4  14— lodgiDgs  at  Islington,  ib. 
—History  of  England,  i'A.— is  afrtsUd 
for  debt,  and  liberated  by  Johnson, 
4 IB  —  'The  Traveller,'    ib.  —  The 

Literary  Clnh,  417 — increa^iui.r  iv;m- 
tation,  418— "The  Vicar  of  vl 
field,"  420—'  The  Good-nstnred  Man,' 
42*2— interviews  with  Garrick,  ib. — 
jealousv  of  towards  Kelly,  424  — 
appointment  as  professor  of  history, 
42ii— simplicity  of  in  money  matters, 
428 — haunts  and  habits,  io.— enjoy- 
ment in  society,  423  — *  The  Desertul 
Village,'  i6,— 'The  History  of  Eng- 
land, 432 — absence  of  mind,  433— 
'She  Sloops  to  Conquer,'  ib.—  extra- 
vagances, 4il6 — *  History  of  Animated 
Nature,*  437— liberality  of  Garrick, 
438 — epigram  by,  ib.— '  The  Retalia- 
tion,' 439 — death  and  burial.  440 — 
personal  appearance  of,  ib.— id 
•an  manners,  441— absurdities,  442 
— mimicry  of  Johnson,  443  —  his 
vanity,  ib,— jealousy,  444— object  of 
Mr.  Forsttr's  book,  44G, 

Goodere,  Sir  J,  D.,  murder  of,  4tf3. 

Greek  Church,  on  the,  40. 

Gregory  VDL»  Pope,  some  account  of, 
64. 

Grey,  Sir   George,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  107.  * 

Gutta  Percha  as  a  non-conductor,  151. 
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llatton,  Sir  C  ,  Life  and  Times  of,  by 

Sir  H.  Nicolas,  207-215. 
Herring  fishery,  the,  JIS0. 
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India,  the  electric  telegraph  in,  161. 
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Janissaries,  the,  in  Turkey,  266. 
Johnson,   Dr.,   visit  of,  to  Goldsmith,. 

411.415— his  opinion  of  Foote,  4S5— 

of  Garrick,  439. 
Jury,  trial  by,  alteration  in  law  of,  479. 
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Low  Amendment  in  Parliament,  477 — 
difficulties  of,  ib. — House  of  Com- 
mons, 478— Common  Law  Procedure 
Aet,  i6.—  Trial  by  Jury,  479 — ob- 
structions in  parliament.  480 — Bills 
of  Exchange  Act,  481 — Grand  Juries, 
<b. 

Latin  Christianity.  History  of,  by  H.  H. 
Milman,  D.D.,38 — ability  and  extent 
of  the  work,  ib.—  consideration  of  the 
subject,  40 — distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  ib. — on 
tin-  language  of,  43 — divergence  of 
languages,  44 — difference  in  origin 
and  tendencies,  45  —  the  monastic 
1  spirit,  47  — Simeon  Sty  lites,  49 — differ- 
ence in  progress  of  the  two  churches, 
5Q— contrasts,  51 — sacraments,  ib.— 
baptism,  52— the  relation  of  art  to 
religious  worship,  53 — separation  of 
Church  of  Rome  justified  by  its  re- 
forming tendencies,  57 — on  the  forms 
of  the  Romish  Church,  ft.— transfer 
of  seat  of  government,  60 — difference 
in  relations  to  civil  power,  61 — celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  62 — Pope  Gregory 
VI  L,  64 — Crusades,  66 — consoling 
conclusions  on  each  church,  68. 

Lefevre,  Mr.  Shaw,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  6. 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  228. 

Lempriere,  Classical  Dictionary  by,  W. 

Lightning,  effect  of  on  the  electric  trie* 
graph,  146. 

London,  improvements  in  buildings  of, 
354 — geological  formation  of,  363. 

— ,  the   Commissariat  of, 

population  or,  ib. — commencement  of 
the  day  in,  272 — victualling  of,  ib. — 
Billingsgate  and  the  fish  supply,  273 
—the  '  Bommeree,'  275 — coster  mon- 
gers ib. — oysters,  277— 'natives,*  278 
— soles  and  eels,  i'6.— fishing  grounds. 
279 — herrings.  230 — sprats,  ib. — lob- 
sters, ft. — total  supply  of  fish,  281  — 


Meat  Markets,  282— Smithfield,  t&.— 
supplies  by  rail,  284— foreign  supply, 
285— pork, 286 — country-killed  meat, 
287 — Newgate  and  Leadenhall,  287 — 
value  of  supply,  288  —effect  of  sea- 
sons, 289 — diseased  meat,  t'6. — game 
and  poultry,  290— dairy  supply,  292 
—adulterations,  293 — vegetables  and 
fruit,  ib.— -market  gardens,  ib.  — ex- 
tent of,  295 — markets,  296 — Covenl 
Garden,  ib.  — supply  to.  297 — from 
abroad,  298 — disposal  of  the  super- 
fluity, 299 — strawberries,  300 — peas, 
ib. — hawkers  and  coslennongers,  301 
—  water-cresses,  ib.  —  rhubarb.  B,  — 
pine-apples, 302 — oranges  and  lemons, 
ib. — quantities,  303 — bread,  ib. — beer, 
ib. —  origin  of  the  'Entire,'  304  — 
breweries,  t'6. — supply  of  water,  ih. — 
imaginary  estimate  of  consumption, 
305—  traces  and  tradesmen,  307. 

Longmynd,  the,  367. 

Lyiiiihurst,  Lord,  speech  of  on  the  war 
with  Russia,  250— popularity  of  th« 
war,  ib. — cause  of,  251 — inertness  of 
Russia  for  purposes  of 
252— Constantinople,^. — I 
hurst's  speech,  255— territorial  i 
tioiis,  ib. — Austria  and  Prusv 
—navigation  of  the  Danube,  ib. — Lord 
Aberdeen's  reply,  259 — on  the  term* 
of  peace,  200 — "Austria  as  mediator, 
2o2— conduct  of  Turkey.  266  — the 
Janissaries,  267  —  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, 268. 
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Man,  on  the  creation  of,  373. 

Melanesia,    Mission   of  the  Bishop  of 
New    Zealand   to,    165  —  distinction 
taken  between,  and  Polynesia, 
similarity  of  language,  166— on  the 
colonisation  of  the  Eastern  Pacific, 
ib. — the  Feejee  Islands,  167 — mil 
aries,  168— ethnography  of  the  grou, 
•6,— better  qualities  of  the  people,  16 
—superstitions,  ib. — serpents  and  eel 
ib.  and  note— government,   l: 
stances  of  outrages  on  the  people,  11 
— burjing  alive,  i"6.  —  Tni  Thaka 
172  —  caiinibaliMn,     173  —  advaix 
ment  of  change,  175— the  New  He 
brides,  1 75— trade  of,  176— crime,  i 
— legal  difficulties  of  suppression,  177 
— instances  of  atrocity  and  reTeu§ 
178  —  missionaries  at.  \','J  - 
teachers,    180— the   Hishop  of  Ne 
Zealand's  scheme,  181 — his  roissio 
ary  character,   183— physical  educa- 
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tion,  184 — missionary  training,  185 
— New  Caledonia,  186 — French  mis- 
sionaries, 167 — New  Zealand,  189 — 
its  missions,  191 — native  warriors,  ib, 
—infanticide,  192  jihe  land  question 
rebellion,  194— sacking  of  Knroro- 
rika,  11)4-  the  Bats'  Nest,  195 — its 
capture.  196 — Sir  George  Grey,  197 
— magisterial  courts,  199 — hospitals, 
200 — education,  ib, — language,  201-4 
energy  and  prosperity,  202— religious 
dissensions,  203 — changes  in  natives, 
204 — national  tongs,  206  n. 

Members  of  Parliament,  sketches  of,  33, 

Memory,  the  faculty  of,  injured  by  the 
art  of  writing,  69. 

Milmau,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity  by,  38. 

Missionaries  in  Western  Pacific,  168-179, 
and  nee  Melanesia. 

Murchison,  Sir  K.  [.,  Siluria.  by,  G63 
— Landeilo  and  Wenloek  shale,  365 

—  geological  superstructure.  <b.  — 
•  grauwocke,'  366  —  Murchison'f  re- 
searches, i\— the  Silurian  formation, 
367  —  the  l.ongmynd,  367  —  conclu- 
sions thereon,  370 — azoic  period,  ib, 

—  first  traces  of  life,  ib. —  theories 
thereon,  371 — on  creation  of  man, 
373 — on  the  diffusion  of  Paheozuic 
animals,  374 — extent  of  the  Silurian 
formations,  376 — thickness  of  stratum 
not  a  true  measure  of  geological  im- 
portance, 377 — the  Russian  forma- 
tion, 378 — Prague,  i'>.— M.  Bar  ramie's 
researches,  16, — theThuringi an  Moun- 
tains,  380— France,    381— Spain,   ib, 

—  China,  382— New  South  Wales,  ib. 
—America,  383 — influence  of  Mur* 
fhisou's  labours  in  stimulating  dis- 
coveries, 385— on  recent  controversy 
respecting  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
rocks,  396 — 'Government  Geological 
Survey,  388 — on  controversies  of  na- 
turalists, 389 — cm  '  natural'  systems, 
390 — nomenclature,  392. 
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Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  Greek  Chris* 

tianity,  42. 
New  Caledonian  Islands,  186,  u 

Melanesia. 
New  Zealand,  189— Selwyn,  Bishop  of, 

his   missions  to  Melanesia,    165-18!, 

and  Mi  Melanesia. 
Newman,  F„  Phases  of  Faith  by,  448, 

and  tea  Faith. 


Orange  trade  to  London,  the,  302. 
Oyster  market,  the,  277. 


Palmerston,  Lord,  in  Parliament,  33. 
Pauly,  August.,  Iteal-Eneyclopiidie,  by, 

89,  and  see  Smith,  Dr. 
Parliament,  Law  Amendment  in,  477 — 

obstruction  to  business  of,  479. 
Photography, use  of  iu  Architecture,  346. 
Pine-apples,  supply  of,   from    abroad, 

302. 
Prussia,  the  electric  telegraph  in,  157. 


Queens  of  England,  Lives  of  the,  207, 
and  stc  Elizabeth. 
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Reporters,  parliamentary,  29. 

Rhubarb,  introduction  and  supply  of, 
to  London  markets,  301. 

Ridicule,  on  the  use  of,  in  cause  of  re- 
ligion, 453. 

Rogers,  Mr.,  448,  and  see  Faith. 

Ruskin,  Mr.,  on  Architecture,  341. 

Russell,  Lord  J.,  in  parliament,  style  of, 
22. 

Russia,  on  the  war  with,  250,  and  see 
Lyndhurst. 
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Salic  Law,  effect  of  in  the  succession  of 
a  kingdom,  2117. 

Satire  and  Satirists,  by  James  Hannay, 
483. 

Selwyn,  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  llifi, 
and  see  Melanesia, 

Siluria ;  the  History  of  the  oldest  known 
Rocks  containing  Organic  Remains, 
by  Sir  K.  I.  Murchison,  363,  and  pm 
Murchison. 

Smith,  Dr.  Wm„  Classical  Dictionaries 
by,  89 — on  Memory,  ib.— definition 
of  Dictionary,  91— early  works,  92— 
lexicography  of  Rome,  95  —  early 
authors,  96 —  jElfric,  97  —  progress 
alter  invention  of  printing,  98— his- 
torical and  scientific  dictionaries,  98 
— Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary, 
99 — Dr.   Smith's    works    and    their 
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arrangement,    100- — amissions,   l'l  — 
disproportionate  length  of  article 
— division  of  a  n  his- 

tory, lor—  omissions  inr    lu9— 
U0  —  re-;  ng    of 

ancient  proper  names,  111  — ui. 
lies,  II".  —  the  lieruuin  School,  11". 
Sin-ihli.  1.1  M 

Sprat*,  talc  of,  «  BllHogsp    . 

Strickland,  Miss  A..  The  Lives  of  I  lie 
Queens  of  England  by,  SOT— bet 
•_'  1 1. 

Switzerland,  the    electric  telegraph  iu, 
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Telegraph,  Electric,  the,  118— code  uf 
letler  signals,  HUn. — voltaic  la 
120  —  principle    of  the    net-die  tele- 
graph,   121 — discoveries  of   Orated 
and  A  It  go,  (b. — Sturgeon,  t\—  M" 
recording    telegraph,     \22  —    xperi- 
inenis  ou  Telocity  by  Wbeatftooa. 
— his  pit  lent,  125— first  tele 
—  question    nf  inventor  considered, 
125  —  Morse's  claim,  126  —  Wheat- 
stone  and  Steinheil,   I9f — tlM  ■ 
Western    line,     127  —  specimen 
messages,   128— practical  cft'ecls,  129 
— priming  telegraph-  ntral 

Station  in  London,  133— sending  a 
UMimge,  Ki'l — Haiti's  KecniingTele- 
graph,  135  — advantages  D 
nature  of  messages,  1  a7 — routine  of 
l  tiiegraphic  organiza- 

tion of  London,  »&.— stations,  13ft — 
special    commuuicalions,    id. —  speci- 


men, 140— central  office,  141 — de- 
eelopmenl  of  the  system,  \42 — the 
s«r.  ,1 19 — earth 

wires,   144 — material  of  conditeton, 

-Insulating 
ib. — increase  in    use  of,   147— 
148 — message   papers,    145)— the  "Id 
Company,   ft.— the   I  >  ••  — 

monopoly  and  competition,  1& 
sulntiun  in  water,  151 — cutta  pi 
submarine  vires,    184  —  w 
index  in. 1 1  -in  Fraii 

— iu  Belgium,  it), — hl£witzerlir>.'; 
— in  Prussia,  ib,—  in  America,  ! 
cost  and  charges  of,  159-  Bpj    • 
of,  in  can  i<)1 — in  lndi 

—  on   communication  between 
laud  and  America,  162— theCorticsn 
cable,  164  n.,  299  ». 

_Li',  Sir  1'..  in  parliament.  ... 

Truman.  Hardmry,  and  Co.,  establish* 
met  it  of,  !J04. 

Tradespeople  of  London,  307. 


shies,  supply  of,  to  London 
•  293. 
Vicar  of  tfal  .  420. 


War  with  Russia,  speech  of  Lftrd  Lyfcd- 
harst  on,  250,  and  see  Lyudhunt. 

Wheaistone,    Professor,    121,    and 
Ti  legraph. 

Wilkinson,  Tate,  52t,  * 


i:ATA  IN  No,  cxc. 

The  last  sentciirt  of  the  fin*t  paragraph  at  p.  383  should    have    been 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bedford  i  .  :.  instead  of  to  that  of  Mr.  Holfa 

Park  Lane. 

Page  470,  line  11,  for  he  read  Mr,  Mnrnum. 
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